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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1926 


Members of the Association are requested to see that copies of monographs, 
studies or dissertations in the field of the Modern Languages which may be 
printed privately or in University series during the current year be sent to the 
editor of the appropriate section of the American Bibliography. 


Italics indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals 
are referred to by the following abbreviations: 


AJPh American Journal of Philology 

AmColl Americana Collector 

AnglB Beiblatt zur Anglia 

Archio Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
AS American Speech 

ASR American Scandinavian Review 

BHi Bulletin Hispanique 

ESt Englische Studien 

FQ French Quarterly 

GR Germanic Review 

Hisp Hispania 

HMP Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal 

Ital Italica 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Lang Language 

LTLS [London] Times Literary Supplement 

MLJ Modern Language Journal 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

MLR Modern Language Review 

MP Modern Philology 

N&Q Notes and Queries 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological Quarterly 

RES Review of English Studies 

RFE Revista de Filologia Espafiola 

RHi Revue Hispanique 

RAL Revue d’Histoire Litteraire de la France 
RIC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
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RR Romanic Review 

SP Studies in Philology 

Spec Speculum 

SS Scandinavian Studies and Notes 
[ZRPh Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie 


1. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
| I. PHILOLOGY 
Bryan, W. F. “A Late Eighteenth-Century Purist.” SP, 
xxi. 358-370. 
Pronouncements of George Campbell and his contemporaries which time 
has set aside. 


Cooper, C. B. “Tintinnabulation.” MLN, xt. 318. 

Eddy, Helen M. The French Element in English. Iowa City, 
1926. 

Emerson, O. F. ‘Two Notes.” AS, 1. 616. 

Notes on the expressions pudding-time and blind-robin (smoked herring). 


“A New Word and a New Meaning.” MLN, xtt. 
125-127. 
Principally concerned with the word berm in new uses. 
Faverty, Frederick E. ‘The Rolls of Parliament and the 
New English Dictionary.” MLN, xt1. 375-378. 


Additions and corrections to the NED from the Rolls of Parliament, which 
‘“‘have not been given the attention they merit.” 


Malone, Kemp. ‘Studies in English Phonology, II: AJ.” 
MP, xx. 483-490. 


Summarizes recent opinion and argues in favor of the pronunciation (ai] in 
Chaucer of the diphthongs written ai, ay, ¢, ey. 


“Pitch Patterns in English.” SP, xx111. 371-379. 


An analysis of a short passage of prose from the point of view of its sentence 
and phrasal intonation. 


“American and Anglo-Saxon.” AS, 1. 371-377. 
Among other things, takes a stand against the term ‘Anglo-Saxon.’ 
“‘A note on ‘Anglo-Saxon’.” AS, 11. 147. 


Menner, Robert J. “Four Notes on the West Midland 
Dialect.”” MLN, xv. 454-458. 


Four phonological developments characteristic of West Midland. 
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Jones, Richard F. ‘‘Richard Mulcaster’s View of the English 
Language.”” Washington Univ. Studies, Humanistic Ser., x11. 
267-303. 

Presents the attitude towards the English language and the views on English 
orthography of the teacher of Edmund Spenser. 

Kennedy, Arthur G. “Authorship of The British Grammar.” 
MLN, xi. 388-391. | 

Kenyon, John S. “Aloud, Loud, and Out Loud.’ PO, v. 
173-175. . 

Klaeber, Fr. ‘‘Concerning the Etymology of ‘Slang’.”’ AS, I. 
368. 

Reeves, Haviland -F. “What i is Slang? A Survey of Opinion.” 
AS, 1. 216-220. 

Ruud, Martin B. “Ske Once More.” RES, 1. 201-204. 

Opposes A. H. Smith’s article in RES, 1. 437-40. 


Schlutter, O. B. ‘‘Weitere Beitrige zur altenglischen Wortfor- 
schung.” Anglia, xL1x. 376-383. 

Scott, Fred N. The Standard of American Speech. and Other 
Papers. Boston, 1926. 

Small, George W. ‘‘The Syntax of The with the Compara- 
tive.’ MLN, xr. 300-313. 

Tilley, Morris P. ‘A Neglected Sixteenth-Century ‘of—or’ 
Construction.” MLN, x1. 462-464. 


Establishes by numerous examples the idiom ‘of thine or mine’ where editors 
of Shakespeare have often substituted ‘or. . . or.’ 


Withington, Robert. ‘‘Portmanteau Words Again.” N&Q, 
CL. 328-329. 

Wood, Francis A. “Some Revised Etymologies.”” MP, xxiv. 
215-220. (Contains several OE items.) 


II. VERSIFICATION 


Lanz, Henry. ‘‘The Physical Basis of Rime.” PMLA, X11. 
1011-1023. | 

McKeehan, Irene P. ‘“‘A Neglected Example of the In 
Memoriam Stanza.” MLN, xt. 531-532. 

Sturtevant, E. H. ‘‘Commodian and Medieval Rhythmic 
Verse.” Lang. u1. 223-237. 


The clew to medieval rhythmic verse is to be found in the faulty hexameters 
of Commodian, illustrating “one stage in the loss of quantitative distinction 
which the Latin language suffered in post-classical times.” 
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Whitmore, Charles E. ‘‘A Proposed Compromise in Metrics.” 
PMLA, xu. 1024-1043. 

Insists on considering the metrical line in its environment, and discusses 
the ten-syllable line, the distinction between rising and falling movement, and 
the question of notation. (See Section VII, s.v. Spenser.) 

II. GENERAL 

Bush, J. N. Douglas. ‘‘English Translations of Homer.” 
PMLA, xt1. 335-341. 

Additions and corrections to Foster’s English Translations from the Greek. 

Calverton, V. F. Sex Expression in Literature. New York, 
1926. , 

Campbell, Oscar J. ‘‘What is Comparative Literature?”’ 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), 
pp. 21-40. 

Cole, George W. ‘Bibliographical Pitfalls: Linked Books.” 
Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of Amer., xvut (1925 for 
1924). 12-30. 

Herrick, Marvin T. ‘The Early History of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric in England.” PQ, v. 242-257. 

Kaufman, Paul. ‘‘Heralds of Original Genius.”’ Essays in 
Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 189-217. 

Traces the early conceptions of the nature of genius. 

Mayer, Frederick P. ‘“The Sad Story of Romance.”’ Virginia 
Quart. Rev., 11. 577-593. 

Discusses the perishable quality of romantic literature. 

Michelson, H. The Jew in English Literature. New York, 
1926. 

The Jew in Early English Literature. New York, 
1926. 

Riggs, T. Lawrason. “The Question of Medizvalism.” 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 
109-118. 

Seaver, H. L. “The Asian Lyric and English Literature.” 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 
235-256. 

Seiberth, Philipp. “Romanticism.” GR, 1. 336-343. 

Romanticism vs. realism—realism is the acceptance of life’s realities as good, 
romanticism is a withdrawing from them. 
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Stenberg, Theodore. ‘‘The Pater-Saintsbury Definition of 
Criticism.” MLN, xt. 536. 

An eighteenth century anticipation of Saintsbury’s ‘‘To feel the virtue of 
the poet, or the painter, to disengage it, to set it forth,—these are the three 
stages of the critic’s duty.” 

Waterhouse, Francis A. “Romantic ‘Originality’.” Sewanee 
Rev., Xxxiv. 40-49. 

Whitmore, Charles E. ‘The Domain of Literary Theory.”’ 
J EGP, xxv. 34°53. 


IV. THEMES, FORMS, CHARACTER TYPES 


Aurner, Nellie S. ‘‘Bede and Pausanias.” MLN, XLl. 
535-536. (A parallel to Caedmon’s dream.) 

Bernbaum, Ernest. “The Views of the Great Critics on the 
Historical Novel.” PMLA, xt. 424441. 

Binkley, Harold C. ‘‘Essays and Letter-Writing.” PMLA, 
X1I. 342-361. 

Urges that essays and letters were not sharply differentiated, that from the 
beginning of the essay they had much in common, and that in the case of 
Lamb, for example, material in his letters was sometimes transferred with 
little change to the Essays of Elia. 

Clement, N. H. “An Aspect of the World-Conquest in 
Literature.” MP, xxiv. 129-140. 

Fuller, Harold DeWulf. ‘“‘Lyric Poetry.” Essays in Memory 
of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 257-271. 

A criticism of the usual definitions of ‘lyric’ and a consideration of the nature 
of the mood. 

Landis, Paul N. The Psychological Treatment of the Historical 
Novel. Urbana, [1926]. 

Abstract of a University of Illinois dissertation, with considerable attention 
devoted to Shorthouse’s John Inglesant, 

Leach, Henry G. ‘‘The Forsaken Merman.” Essays in 
Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 273-282. 

Weaver, Charles P. The Hermit in English Literature from 
the Beginnings to 1660. Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1924. 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Emerson, O. F. ‘Originality in Old English 
Poetry.” RES, 11. 18-31. 
Conclusions based upon a detailed study of the relation of the Phoenix to 
its source. 
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Kissack, Robert A., Jr. ‘‘The Sea in Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English Poetry.”’ Washington Univ. Studies, Hamanis- 
tic Ser., xm. 371-389. 


Stresses the “awareness of the sea and the feeling towards it” in Old and 
Middle English and traces the change in feeling towards it corresponding to 
the changing acquaintance with it. 
fflfred. Schlutter, Otto B. “King Alfred’s Interpretation 

of Exodus xxii, 18.” MLN, xt. 177-178. 

Beowulf. Cook, A. S. “Greek Parallels to Certain Features of 

the Beowulf.” PO, v. 226-234. 

‘‘Beowulfian and Odyssean Voyages.” Trans. 
Conn. Acad. Arts and Sciences, xxvut. 1-20. 


Includes a discussion of the location of Beowulf’s places of arrival and 
departure. 


‘‘Hellenic and Beowulfian Shields and Spears.” 
MLN, x11. 360-363. 
“The Beowulfian Madelode.” JEGP, xxv. 1-6. 


Examines all the formulas in which the word occurs in Beowulf and other 
OE and early Teutonic poetry and calls attention to a Homeric parallel. 


Emerson, O. F. “The Punctuation of Beowulf and Literary 
Interpretation.” MP, xxi. 393-405. 


An attempt, based upon the first five hundred lines, to penetrate the mental 
processes of the poet and to make the punctuation more accurately bring out 
the thought. 


Klaeber, Fr. ‘“Beowulfiana.” Anglia, L. 107-122; 195-244. 


Takes up first individual points of interpretation, then discusses the Finns- 
burg legend, the pry3-Offa episode, the dragon fight, and the date of Hygelac’s 
death. 


Malone, Kemp. “The Finn Episode in Beowulf.” JEGP, 
Xxv. 157-172. 


Considers the Finn episode a poetical exposition of the state of mind of two 
characters in the story, Hildeburh and Hengest, as the poet is moved by their 
unhappy lot. 

“A Note on Beowulf 1231.” MLN, xt. 466-467. 


Interprets Wealhpeow’s speech at this point as ironical. 


‘Danes and Half-Danes.” Arkiv fir nordisk 
Filologt, Xxxvu1. 234-240. 
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Chronicle. Emerson, O. F. ‘The Crux in the Peterborough 
Chronicle.’ MLN, xu. 170-172. 
Supplements and for the most part confirms Magoun’s interpretation of 

lof and grin (cf. MLN, xu. 408-412). 

Genesis B. Klaeber, Fr. “Zur jiingeren Genesis.” Anglia, 
XLIX. 361-375. 

Guthlac. Kurtz, Benjamin P. From St. Antony to St. Guthlac: 
A Study in Biography. Berkeley, 1926. Univ. of California 
Pub.in Modern Philology, x11, No. 2, pp. 104-146. 


The study falls into two parts. The first shows in detail the indebtedness 
of the Vita Guthlacit and the Latin version by Evagrius of Athanasius’ Vita 
Antonii. The second (pp. 129 ff) traces the influence of the Vita Antonit upon 
western saints’ legends during the next three and a half centuries. At the end 
there is a brief discussion of the OE Guwuthlac in its relation to the Antonian 
tradition. 


Phoenix. See Miscellaneous, above. 
Widsith. Klaeber, Fr. ‘“Randglossen zu Texterklarungen.” 
AnglB, xxxvit. 247-254. 
Malone, Kemp. ‘“‘Agelmund and Lamicho.” AJPh, xtvit. 
319-346. (Touches on Widsith.) 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Gerould, Gordon H. ‘“ ‘Tables’ in Medieval 
Churches.” Spec, 1. 439-440. 


A note on wall tablets containing legends and other inscriptions, sometimes 
of unexpected length. 


Hammond, Eleanor P. “Boethius: Chaucer: Walton: Lyd- 
gate.” MLN, x11. 534-535. 

Hanford, James H. “The Progenitors of Golias.”’ Spec, 
I. 38-58. 


The progenitors are Hugo of Orleans and the archpoet of Cologne. Golias 
is a fiction. 


Haskins, C. H. ‘‘The Spread of Ideas in the Middle Ages.”’ 
Spec., 1. 19-30. 


Discusses the influence of courts, cathedrals, monasteries, universities, and 
other “stations of high tension” in the spread of ideas in the Middle Ages. 


Krappe, Alexander H. ‘*The Legend of the Death of William 
Rufus in the Historia Ecclestastica of Ordericus Vitalis.” 
Neophilologus, x11. 41-48. 
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Moore, Olin H. The Young King Henry Plantagenet, 
1155-1183, in History, Literature, and Tradition. Columbus, 
1925. Ohio State Univ. Studies, II, No. 12. (Contributions in 
Lang. and Lit., No. 3.) 


Rand, E. K. “‘Medizval Gloom and Medieval Uniformity.” 
Spec, 1. 253-268. 


Thorndike, Lynn. ‘Public Readings of New Works in 
Medieval Universities.”? Speculum, 1. 101-103. 


_ Cites evidence for the practice, to which Charles H. Haskins adds “‘A Further 
Note on a Note,” Jbid., 221, recording the public reading, extending over three 
days, of Giraldus Cambrensis’ Topographia Hibernica, by the author, at Oxford 

about 1188. ; 


Tupper, Frederick. Types of Society in Medieval Literature. 
New York, [1926]. 


Three lectures delivered at Brown University, entitled Conditions of Men, 
Sins and Sinners, and The Eternal Womanly. 


Wells, J. E. A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 
1050-1400, Third Supplement. New Haven, 1926. (Continuing 
the Manual to June, 1926.) 


Willard, James F. Progress of Mediaeval Studies in the 
United States of America: Bulletin No. 4. Boulder, Colo., 
May, 1926. 


Adam. Stone, Edward N. Adam, A Religious Play of the 
Twelfth Century .... translated from the Norman French 
and Latin into English Verse. Seattle, Wash., 1926. Unto. 
of Washington Publications in Lang. and Lit., IV, No. 2, 
pp. 159-193. - 


Adam Davy’s Dreams. Emerson, O. F. ‘‘The Date of Adam 
Davy’s Dreams.” MLR, xxi. 187-189. 


On the basis of allusions to days of the week and with the aid of a perpetual 
calendar he arrives at the date 1307-08. 


Ballad. Pound, Louise. ‘“‘American Text of ‘Robin Hood and 
Little John’.” AS, 1. 75. 
“An American Text of ‘Sir James the Rose’.” 
AS, 1. 481-483. 


Not a version of the ‘Sir James the Rose’ in Child, but a song based on the 
“ballad” by Michael Bruce, published in 1770. 
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Brome Abraham and Isaac. See s.v. Chester Plays. 


Caxton. Aurner, Nellie S. Caxton: Mirrour of Fifteenth- 
Century Letters: A Study of the Literature of the First English 
Press. Boston, 1926. 

A Survey of the various works issued by Caxton with a final chapter on 

Caxton’s influence on English literature. In an appendix are reprinted Caxton’s 


prologues, epilogues, and interpolations, a valuable feature of the book since 
the large work of Blades has become so scarce. 


Dolson, Guy B. “Did Caxton Translate the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae of Boethius?” AJ Ph, xxvii. 83-86. 


The error that attributes a translation of Boethius to Caxton probably 
grows out of an ambiguous statement by Richard Morris. 


Chaucer. Chapman, Coolidge O. ‘The Pardoner’s Tale: A 
Medieval Sermon.” MLN, xtt. 506-509. 
Illustrates the structure of the Pardoner’s Tale by reference to the tractate 
on preaching edited by Caplan in Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking in 
Honor of James A. Winans. 


Curry, Walter C. Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences. New 
York, 1926. 

A reconstruction of the background of medieval science as part of Chaucer’s 
intellectual environment. Much of the material is already known through 
Professor Curry’s articles in the journals of the last six or eight years, but the 
present synthesis gains considerably by virtue of its general unity as well as 
by the greater restraint with which the author formulates some of his views, 


Draper, John W. “‘Chaucer’s ‘Wardrobe’.”” ESt, Lx. 238-251. 
A study of sanitary conveniences in the Middle Age. 


Emerson, O. F. ‘Saint Ambrose and Chaucer’s Life of Si. 
Cecilia.”” PMLA, xt. 252-261. 
Shows that Chaucer’s references to St. Ambrose in the Second Nun’s Tale 


(G. 271 ff) is largely justified although the mention of a “preface” is still to 
be explained. 


Farnham, Willard. “The Merchant’s Tale in Chaucer Junior 
[1687].” MLN, x11. 392-396. 

Gerould, Gordon H. “The Social Status of Chaucer’s Frank- 
lin.’ PMLA, xt1. 262-279. 


Denies that the Franklin was a parvenu and collects instances in which 
the terms franklin and vavasour are used, in an effort to prove Chaucer’s Franklin 
to have been a member of the gentry,fand, incidentally, a true gentleman. 
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Griffith, Dudley D. A Bibliography of Chaucer, 1908-1924. 
Seattle, Wash., 1926. Univ. of Washington Pub. in Lang. and 
Lit., IV, No. 1, pp. 1-148. 


Kuhl, Ernest. ‘‘Francis Beaumont and Chaucer.” LZTLS, 
Sept. 23, 1926, p. 632. 


Confirms Baldwin’s identification of the Francis Beaumont who wrote 
Speght in 1597 about Chaucer, on the basis of an entry in Nichols’ History of 
Leicestershire (1804). 


Magoun, F. P., Jr. ‘“‘Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose, 
vv. 16096-105.”) RR, xvit. 69-70. 


Source of a passage in the Squire’s Tale (F. 253-60). 


Manly, John M. Some New Light on Chaucer. New York; 
1926. 


One of the most important publications of the year. The illuminating new 
light is shed on some details of Chaucer biography and on the characters 
portrayed in the Canterbury Tales by a vigorous pursuit of contemporary 
documents and ingenious, though reasonable, inference from the facts es- 
tablished. The author refrains from dogmatizing, but some of the originals of 
the pilgrims, suggested or implied, are very arresting. 


Manly, J. M. Chaucer and the Rhetoricians. London n. d. 
(Warton Lecture on English poetry [June 2, 1926]: Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy.) 


From the treatises recently published by Faral, especially those of Geoffrey 
de Vinsauf and Matthew de Vendéme, it is apparent that medieval rhetoric 
dealt with (1) matters of arrangement and organization, (2) amplification and 
abbreviation, and (3) style and its ornaments. Chaucer exemplifies many of the 
doctrines formulated under these heads. The description of Blanche the 
Duchess follows the principles laid down by the rhetoricians; it is “nothing 
more than a free paraphrase of lines 563-597 of the Nova Poetria, composed by 
Gaufred de Vinsauf as a model for the description of a beautiful woman.” The 
rhetorical characteristics of Chaucer’s work are not attributable solely to his 
models. He gradually discarded the conventional methods for the dictates of his 
imagination and his own artistic judgment. 

Manly, John M. and Rickert, Edith. ‘‘Chaucer in a New 
Setting.” LTLS, Aug. 19, 1926, p. 549. 

Notice of a MS. discovered by Hubert Hall in the Public Record Office, 
containing accounts of Gilbert Maghfeld, a London merchant, for the years 
1390-1395. The record contains mention of thirty or forty persons whose 
names occur in the Chaucer Life Records, includes a loan of 28s. 6d. for six 
days to Geoffrey Chaucer, doubtless the poet, and other loans to Gower, etc. 
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Marburg, Clara. ‘Notes on the Cardigan Chaucer Manu- 
script.” PMLA, xi. 229-251. 
Based on a collation of the entire MS. with a transcript of the Doctor- 


Pardoner link. The MS. presents a sister text to that of Hodson 39 and therefore 
belongs to the Dd group of the A type. 


Parker, Roscoe E. “A Note on ‘Corones Two’.” MLN, 
xu. 317-318. 


Finds another example of the symbolism in a Life of St. Anne (Univ. of 
Minnesota MS.). 


Patch, Howard R. ‘‘Chaucer and Medieval Romance.”’ 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), 
pp. 93-108. 


A consideration of the question “‘To what extent does the romantic quality 
(or the quality of the romances) appear in Chaucer’s work?” 


Piper, Edwin F. ‘‘The Royal Boar and the Ellesmere Chau- 
cer.” PQ, v. 330-340. 
Examines the scribblings in the MS., republishes Rotheley’s poem, and 


suggests the previous ownership of the volume by the Drury family, possibly 
by the Veres. 


Rand, E. K. “Chaucer in Error.” [H.F. 174ff; 1455ff] 
Spec, 1. 222-225. 


Comes to Chaucer’s defence apropos of his references to the Zneid. 


Rickert, Edith. ‘“Godeleef My Wyf.” LTLS, Dec. 16, 
1926, p. 935. 


Godeleef as the name of a woman was common in Kent in the fourteenth 
century and probably indicates in Chaucer the name of.the Host’s wife. 


“Extracts from a Fourteenth Century Account 
Book.” MP, xxiv. 111-119; 249-256. 

Extracts from the MS. mentioned above, s.v. Manly, John M. and Rickert, 
Edith. 

Root, Robert K. (ed.) The Book of Troilus and Criseyde By 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from all the Known Manuscripts. 
Princeton, 1926. (The definitive edition of the text.) 

Royster, James F. ‘“Chaucer’s ‘Colle Tregetour’ [H.F. 
1277-81].””> SP, xxi. 380-384. 

Finds what seems to be an allusion to Colle Tregetour in a French conversa- 


tion book of 1396, and observes that Chaucer not infrequently closes his lists 
with recent or contemporary names. 
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Ruud, Martin J. Thomas Chaucer. Minneapolis, 1926 
Research Publications of the Univ. of Minnesota: Studies in 
Lang. and Lit., No. 9. 

Wilson, George P. “Chaucer and Oral Reading.” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, xxv. 283-289. 


“The purpose of this paper is to lay down some general principles and to 
discuss certain facts relating to these principles which will tend to establish 
the probability that Chaucer wrote some of his works with the intention of 
reading them aloud.” 


Chester Plays. Fort, Margaret D. ‘“‘The Metres of the Brome 
and Chester Abraham and Isaac Plays.” PMLA, XLI. 
832-839. | 


A careful comparison of the two texts on metrical grounds confirms Miss 
Harper’s view, based on characterization and dramatic technique, of the 
priority of the Chester Play. 


See below, Stanzaic Life of Christ 


Drama. Withington, Robert. ‘“The Development of the 
‘Vice’.” Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 
1926), pp. 153-167. 

- “The comic character of the Vice is due, I think, to the comedy latent or 
developed in the devil of the miracle-play, his prototype,” with a contributory 
element from the Fool of the folk-play, the stupid servant, parasite, witty page, 
etc. 


Young, Karl. ‘‘The Home of the Easter Play.” Spec, 1. 
71-86. 


A reply to a recent article by Klapper in the Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie, 
_which contended that the Easter play originated in Jerusalem between 500 
and 750 and was brought to the West by returning Crusaders. The contention 
is refuted and, in addition, Professor Young publishes a version of the same 
text two centuries older than that on which Klapper based his argument. 


Ludus Coventriae. Hartman, Herbert. ‘“‘The Home of the 
Ludus Coveniriae.” MLN, xt. 530-531. 


Cites from gn inventory of 1536 in Lincoln Cathedral “Item a Rede coope 
called the Rutte of Jesse of Rede velvett..... »? in connection with the Hegge 
Prophet Play in which the Root of Jesse is one of the characters. 


Malmesbury, William of. Slover, Clark H. ‘William of 
Malmesbury’s Life of St. Patrick.” MP, xxiv. 5-20. 


From a comparison of Leland’s summary with early lives of St. Patrick he 
draws certain conclusions concerning the literary methods of William and his 
part in Glastonbury’s publicity campaign.4 
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Monmouth, Geoffrey of. Griscom, Acton. ‘The Book of 
Basingwerk and MS. Cotton Cleopatra B.v.”’ Y Cymmrodor, 
xxxv (1925), 49-116; xxxvr. 1-36. 


Maintains that the Welsh MSS. have not been sufficiently studied and that 
the evidence of colophons, etc., in some of these lends support to Geoffrey’s 
claim that he used for his Historta an ancient book in the Celtic language. 


“The Date of Composition of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia: New Manuscript Evidence.” Spec, 1. 
129-156. 


A large number of the nearly 200 MSS. of the Historia examined, 46 of which 
belong to the 12th century. Seven MSS. contain a double dedication, hitherto 
unknown, and different from the double dedication noted by Madden in a 
Bern MS. This new double dedication is shown conclusively to have been 
the original, and to have been written almost certainly between April 1136 and 
July 1138. Fairly probable evidence would place it early in April 1136. The 
dedication of the Berne MS. to King Stephen and Robert of Gloucester is a 
hasty rewriting (the same month) of the original dedication to Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester, and Waleran, Earl of Mellent. 


Nennius. Krappe, A. H. “Note sur un Episode de ?’ Historia 
Britonum de Nennius.” Revue Celtique, xt (1925). 181-188. 


On the story of Vortigern’s tower. 


Piers Plowman. Fairchild, Hoxie N. ‘“Leyde Here Legges 
Aliri.”” MLN, x11. 378-381. 


An interpretation of Piers Plowman, B-text, Passus vi. 123-126, Alirs =OE 
leghrycg, Mod. dialectal /earig =‘a grass field; unploughed land; a ridge in a 
field left unploughed between two ridges bearing grain.’ A =on. The sense of . 
the passage is that the beggars hid their legs in the grass. 


Proverbs of Alfred. Brown, Carleton. “A Thirteenth-Century 
Manuscript at Maidstone.’ MLR, xx1. 1-12; 249-260. 
Contains a text of the Proverbs of Alfred and a few other pieces in French 

and English. The MS. is shown to have been written at and to have belonged 


to the Cluniac priory of St. Andrew of Northampton. The writing is judged 
to be hardly later than 1250. 


Romance, Arthurian. ‘‘An Index of Abbreviations in Miss 
Alma Blount’s unpublished Onomasticon Arthurianum.” 
[Foreword by F. P. Magoun, Jr.] Spec, 1. 190-216. 

Valuable as calling more general attention to this important work of Miss 


Blount’s, accessible in the Harvard Library, facilitating the use of it, and 
indicating the works indexed in it, 
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Brown, A. C. L. ‘Did Chrétien Identify the Grail with the 
Mass?” MLN, xii. 226-33. 

A passage beginning with 1.6377 (ed. Baist) describes the grail and the Rich 
Fisher. There the vessel is said not to contain luce, or lamprey, or salmon 
*‘d’une seul oiste’’: what one brings to the King in this grail sustains and 
comforts his life through the sacred nature of the vessel itself. The implied 
connection here of the grail with the mass is an interpolation. If Chrétien had 
intended to suggest it, he would have brought out this conception earlier. 
Moreover, the prose Perceval printed at Paris in 1530, which follows Chrétien 
closely in paraphrasing these lines, omits the reference to the host and merely 
describes the grail as worthy and precious. 


Loomis, Laura Hibbard. ‘‘Arthur’s Round Table.” PMLA, 
xi. 771-784. 


The idea of a round table was suggested by representations of the Last 
Supper. Such tables were unknown in actual medieval usage, but for the first 
eleven centuries of Christian art the table used at the Last Supper is regularly 
round or semi-circular in shape. Brugger (Zeils. fiir Franz. Sprache und Lit., 
xxix (1905) 246, n. 9) remarks upon the similarity. 

Waller, Evangelia H. ‘A Welsh Branch of the Arthur 
Family-Tree.” Speculum, 1. 344-346. 

A brief observation suggesting that the authors of the Welsh Bruts, though 
following Geoffrey, also made use of independent Celtic sources. 
Romance, General. Hibbard, Laura A. ‘‘The Non-Cyclic 

Metrical Romances in Middle English.” [Univ. of Chicago] 

Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 11. 379-382. (Published 

as Medieval Romance in England. New York, 1924.) 

Hoopes, Thomas T. “An Ivory Casket in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art.” The Art Bulletin, vir. 127-139. 


The carvings depict a siege of the Castle of Love, episodes from the romances, 
etc. Although the casket has already been described by Loomis, the present 
treatment is important for its unusually fine reproductions. 


Krappe, A. H. ‘Studies on the Seven Sages of Rome.” 
Archivum Romanicum, vu (1925). 386-407; 1x (1925). 345- 
365. 

See s.v. Saints’ Legends. 


St. Erkenwald. Savage, Henry L. (ed.) St. Erkenwald: A 
Middle English Poem. New Haven, 1926. Yale Studies in 
English, No. 72. 

A new edition with introduction and commentary. In the absence of a more 
direct source the editor points to analogues and parallels to the various themes, 


especially such as are found in the chronicles of Matthew Paris and Roger of 
Wendover. He agrees with those who find the dialect West Midland and who 
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attribute the poem to the author of the Pearl. The date, he thinks, is shortly 
after 1386, the year in which Robert de Braybroke, Bishop of London, es- 
tablished as feast days of the first class two days commemorating the saint. 
A Yalediss. 


Saints legends. McKeehan, Irene P. ‘Some Relationships 
between the Legends of British Saints and Medieval Ro- 
mance.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic 
Ser., 1. 383-391. 


The saints discussed are St. Edward of Westminster, St. Edmund of East 
Anglia, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and St. Cuthbert of Durham. There is 
no such close connection between saints’ legends and romance in England as 
developed at an earlier date in France. Legendary material, in general, was not 
taken over by the romances. On the other hand, numerous romantic elements 
appear to have been incorporated into the legends, either from the romances 
or from the sources from which the romances themselves drew. 


“St. Edmund of East Anglia: The Development of 
a Romantic Legend.” University of Colorado Studies, xv 
(1925). 13-74. (A part of the preceding study, printed in full.) 


Sir Degare. Carr, Muriel B. ‘Sire Degarree: A Middle English 
Metrical Romance edited from the MS. and Black-letter 
Texts, with Introductory Chapters on Filiation of Texts and 
Phonology.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanis- 
tic Ser., 1. 369-378. (An abstract of the introduction only.) 


Southern Passion. Brown, Beatrice Daw. A Study of the 
Middle English Poem Known as the Southern Passion. 
Oxford, 1926. 


A Bryn Mawr diss. The Southern Passion (about 2500 lines) is included in 
ten extant MSS. of the South English Legendary, and probably formed a part 
of that work originally. The date of composition is assigned to the decade 
between 1275 and 1285. The poet was singularly faithful to the scriptural 
narrative, except where a strong didactic purpose led him to further edification. 
The view that the work was written at Gloucester is questioned and Somerset 
is suggested as its possible home. The language of the MSS. is southwestern. 
The author’s principal sources for the Southern Passion were the Vulgate and 
the Historia Scholastica of Peter Comestor. He also used the Meditationes 
Vitae Christs once attributed to St. Bonaventura. (The early date of the 
Meditationes is thus established and Bonaventura’s authorship rendered more 
probable.) Perhaps the most important contribution of the study is the con- 
vincing argument for attributing the composition of the South English Legendary 
to the friars, thus adding to the growing recognition of the importance of these 
orders in the intellectual progress of the Middle Ages and directing attention 
to their activities in the field of literature. 
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“Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle and the Life of 
St Kenelm.” MLN, xt. 13-23. 

The geographical introduction to Robert of Gloucester is known to be very 
similar to the opening lines of St. Kenelm in the South English Legendary. By 
a comparison of the two passages with their common source, the Life of St. 
Kenelm is shown to be the earlier. There is thus no special reason for thinking 
that the South English Legendary was written at Gloucester. 


Stanzaic Life of Christ. Foster, Frances A. A Stanzaic Life 
of Christ, Compiled from Higden’s Polychronicon and the 
Legenda Aurea, edited from MS. Harley 3909. London, 1926. 
Early English Text Soc., Orig. Ser., No. 166. 

A poem of over 10,000 lines written at Chester in the fourteenth century 
and preserved in three MSS. The dialect is West Midland. The editor points 
out certain interesting parallels between the poem and the Chester Plays and 
concludes that in at least seven plays the Chester cycle is indebted to the Stanzaic 
Life. In a number of other incidents the plays are as close to the Stanzaic Life 
as to the Legenda Aurea. 


Tiptoft, John. Lathrop, H. B. “The Translations of John 
Tiptoft.” MLN, x1. 496-501. 


Towneley Plays. Cargill, Oscar. ‘The Authorship of the 

Secunda Pastorum.” PMLA, xt1. 810-831. 

Dates the plays about 1355, chiefly on the basis of allusions, and proposes 
the identification of the Wakefield genius with Gilbert Pilkington, author (?) 
of The Tournament of Totenham and possibly a Wakefield ecclesiastic. The 
identification is suggested by the common use of the nine-line bob-wheel stanza, 
otherwise seldom met with, and by similarities of style and treatment. It is 
to be observed, however, that Pilkington’s authorship of the Tournament is 
uncertain, and no attempt is here made to identify him. An interesting sug- 
gestion is that Sir John Towneley, founder of the library at Towneley Hall, 
may have obtained the MS. from a Charles Pilkington, his guardian. 


Trevisa, John. Perry, Aaron J. (ed.) Dialogus inter Militem 
et Clericum, Richard Fitz Ralph’s Sermon: ‘Defensto Cura- 
torum,’ and Methodius: ‘pe Bygynnyng of be World and pe 
Ende of Worldes’ by John Trevisa. London, 1925. <Larly 
English Text Soc., Orig. Ser., No. 167. 


William of Palerne. McKeehan, Irene P. “Guillaume de Pal- 
erne: A Medieval ‘Best Seller’.” PMLA, xui. 785-809. 


A study of the themes combined in the romance and their analogues in 
other romances. A very interesting attempt to show that the story has been 
made to fit certain contemporary events in Sicily which would have had a special 
interest for the Countess Yolande, to whom the romance is dedicated. 
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VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Bartlett, Henrietta C. Catalogue of Early 
English Books, Chiefly of the Elizabethan Period, Collected 
by William Augustus White. New York, Privately Printed, 
1926. 


There is also an edition issued by Scribner’s. Supersedes the Handlist 
printed in 1914, | 


Bowling, William G. “The Wild Prince Hal in Legend and 
Literature.” Washington Univ. Studies, Humanistic Ser., 
xu. 305-334. 

Craig, Hardin. ‘‘Recent Literature of the English Renais- 
sance.” SP, xxi1n. 200-325. 

Kelso, Ruth. The Institution of the Gentleman in English 
Literature of the Sixteenth Century: A Study in Renaissance 
Ideals. Urbana, Illinois, [1926]. (Abstract of Univ. of Tlinois 
thesis.) 

Areopagus. Faverty, Frederic E. ‘“‘A Note on the Areopagus.”’ 

PQ, v. 278-280. 


Supports, by another instance of the word, the view that the Areopagus was 
not a formal organization. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. Maxwell, Baldwin. “The Hungry 
Knave in the Beaumont and Fletcher Plays.” PQ, v. 299-305. 


The comically thin person who took the part of Corporal Judas in Bonduca, 
Lazarillo in Love’s Cure, etc., etc., was John Shanke. 


Harrison, T. P., Jr. “A Probable Source of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster.’ PMLA, x11. 294-303. 


In the continuation of Montemayor’s Diana by Alonso Perez. 


Sprague, Arthur C. Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration 

Stage. Cambridge, [1926]. 

Beaumont, Sir John. Hutton, James. ‘‘A Poem by Sir John 
Beaumont, Wrongly Attributed to Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den.” MLR, xx1. 368-72. 

Bloody Banquet, The. Cole, George W. ‘“‘The Bloody Ban- 
quet.” LTLS, Feb. 25, 1926, p. 142. 


“The Bloody Banquet was never contemporaneously printed from more than 
one setting of type, and.... the title-page of that impression never bore but 
one date—that of 1639.” 4 
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Forsythe, Robert S. “The Bloody Banquet.” ZTLS, Apr. 
22, 1926, p. 303. (A brief note of a copy in the Columbia Univ. 
Library.) 

Chapman, George. Mustard, W. P. ‘“Hypocrates’ Twins.” 
MLN, x11. 50. (An allusion in Chapman’s Gentleman Usher.) 
Tilley, Morris P. ‘‘A Variant of Homer’s Study of Ulysses 

and the Sirens.” Classical Phil., xx1. 162-4. 

The allusion in Chapman’s Widow’s Tears goes back to Erasmus. 


Daniel, Samuel. Brady, George K. Samuel Daniel: A Critical 
Study. Urbana, Illinois, [1926]. (Abstract of a Univ. of 
Illinois thesis. ) 

Roberts, John H. “‘A Note on Samuel Daniel’s Civile Wars.” 

MLN, xt. 48-50. 


Explains the discussion on predestination in Book VI as due to the agitation 
over the question which led to the Lambeth Conference of 1595. 


“Samuel Daniel’s Relation to the Histories and 
Historical Poetry of the Sixteenth Century.” [Univ. of Chicago] 
Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 1. 401-404. 


Donne, John. Wilder, Malcolm L. ‘Did Jonson Write ‘The 
Expostulation’ Attributed to Donne?” MLR, xx1. 431-435, 


The writer believes that Jonson was the author. 


Drama. Campbell, Lily B. ‘‘Scenes and Machines on the 
English Stage during the Renaissance Classical Revival.’ 
[Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 
11. 365-368. (Published in full, Cambridge, 1923.) 
Denkinger, Emma M. ‘‘Actors’ Names in the Registers of 

St. Bodolph Aldgate.””’ PMLA, x11. 91-109. 


The fruits of a systematic search for actors’ names, yielding information 
about fifteen members of the quality. 


Farnham, Willard. ‘“The Mirror for Magistrates and Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy.” JEGP, xxv. 66-78. 
The Mirror for Magistrates and its progeny “end support to those who see 


in the stage tragedy during Elizabeth’s reign a gradual refinement in a tentative 
philosophy of misfortune different from the medieval.” 


Hillebrand, Harold N. The Child Actors: A Chapter in 
Elizabethan Stage History. Urbana, 1926. Univ. of Illinois 
Studies in Lang and Lit., x1, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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Winslow, Ola E. Low Comedy as a Structural Element in 
English Drama from the Beginnings to 1642. Menasha, Wis., 
1926. (Univ. of Chicago diss.) 
Drayton, Michael. Hebel, J. W. (ed.) Drayton’s ‘Endimion and 
Phoebe. Boston, 1925. 
‘‘Drayton and Shakespeare.” MLN, xu. 248-250. 


Reminiscences of Venus and Adonis in Drayton’s Peirs Gaveston, which 
are earlier than any allusion hitherto recorded. 

Jenkins, Raymond. “The Sources of Drayton’s Battaile of 
A gincourt.”” PMLA, xtt. 280-293. 

Drayton used Speed and either Hall or Holinshed. 


Elyot, Sir Thomas. Stenberg, Theodore. “Sir Thomas Elyot 

and the ‘Ars Poetica’.”” N&Q, cit. 259. 

Elyot is commonly credited with a translation of the Ars Poetica on the 
strength of eight lines quoted by Webbe. These lines are taken from the Gover- 
nour, and there is thus no reason for thinking that Elyot translated the A.P. 
Field, Nat. Baldwin, T. W. ‘Nathaniel Field and Robert 

Wilson.” MLN, x11. 32-34. 


Argues, against Chambers and Greg, that Nathaniel Field the actor was also 
the publisher and urges the probability that Robert Wilson was dead by 1588 
and that therefore later references to the name are to another man. In reply, 
cf. J. J. O'Neill, “Elizabethan Players as Tradesmen,” LTZS, Apl. 8, 1926, 
p. 264; W. W. Greg, “Nathaniel and Nathan Field,” Jdid., Apl. 15, p. 283; 
W. J. Lawrence, ‘Elizabethan Players as Tradesfolk,” MLN, xx1. 363-364; I. 
Gourvitch, ‘Robert Wilson: The Elder and The Younger,” V&Q, cr. 4-6. 


“Nathaniel and Nathan Field.” ZLTLS, May 27, 
1926, p. 355. 


A reply to Greg, still maintaining the view that the two names represent 

one person. Cf. Greg’s reply, LTLS, June 3, 1926, p. 374. 

Ford, John. Struble, Mildred C. <A Critical Edition of Ford’s 
Perkin Warbeck. Seattle, Wash., 1926. Univ. of Washington 
Pub. in Lang. and Lit., No. III. 

Reprints in an appendix The True and wonderful History of Perkin Warbeck, 

1618. 

Fulgens and Lucres. Wright, Louis B. ‘Notes on Fulgens and 
Lucres: New Light on the Interlude.” MLN, xt. 97-100. 
Interprets a passage (erroneously, in the present writer’s opinion) as in- 

dicating that actors enjoyed “a more prosperous condition during the first 

years of the sixteenth century than is generally realized,” and calls attention 
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to two passages in the play that suggest its performance in some relation to a 

meal or meals,—hence as bearing on the meaning of the term interlude. 

Gorgeous Gallery, The. Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.) A Georgeous 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions (1578). Cambridge, Mass., 1926. 

Grimald, Nicholas. Taylor, George C. ‘The Christus Redivivus 
of Nicholas Grimald and the Hegge Resurrection Plays.” 
PMLA, xtt. 840-859. 


Believes Grimald was indebted to the Hegge plays. 


Hakluyt, Richard. Parks, George B. ‘The Forerunners of 
Hakluyt.” Washington Univ. Studies, Humanistic Ser., 
xu. 335-370. 

Contains a valuable account of the development of interest in geography 

in England, with a bibliography of English books on geography from 1480 

to 1561. 

Handful of Pleasant Delights. Rollins, Hyder E. ‘A Handful 
of Pleasant Delights.’ MLN, xut. 327. 

A note on a recently discovered fragment of the book earlier than the 1584 
edition. 

Harington, Sir John. McClure, Norman E. The Epigrams of 
Sir John Harington. . Edited with an Intro. and Notes. 
Philadelphia, 1926. 


A Univ. of Pennsylvania diss. The introduction contains new material 
on Harington and the edition, based on MSS. and printed editions, contains 
eighty-two epigrams hitherto unprinted. The total number of poems is 428. 


Hey for Honesty. Day, Cyrus L. “Thomas Randolph’s Part in 
the Authorship of Hey for Honesty.” PMLA, x11. 325-334. 
The evidence consists of paralle] phrases and ideas in other undoubted work 

of Randolph. 

Kemp, Will. Wright, Louis B. “Will Kemp and the Commedia 
dell’ Arte.’ MLN, xtt. 516-520. 


Kemp’s talents as a clown were augmented by the technique of the com- 
media dell’ arte. 


Kyd, Thomas. Forsythe, Robert S. ‘‘Notes on The Spanish 
Tragedy.’ PQ, v. 78-84. 
Mustard, Wilfred P. ‘‘Notes on Thomas Kyd’s Works.” 

PQ, v. 85-86. 

Locrine. Farnham, Willard. ‘John Higgins’ Mirror and 
Locrine.” MP, xxttr. 307-313. 


Finds additional sources and inspiration for Locrine in The First Part of 
the Mirrour for Magistrates, published by John Higgins in 1574. 
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Lyly, John. Mustard, W. P. “Note on John Lyly’s Midas.” 
MLN, xt. 193. (Traces a classical allusion.) 

See below, s.v. Proverbs. 

Marlowe, Christopher. Herrington, H. W. ‘Christopher 
Marlowe—Rationalist.”” Essays in Memory of Barrett 
Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 119-152. 

Examines the contemporary opinion of Marlowe, draws a comparison of 
Marlowe’s apparent attitude toward religion (as revealed in his works) with 
the charges brought against him, and analyzes his attitude towards the super- 
natural and the occult. ‘The review just made of Marlowe’s work has demon- 
strated that all of it except Faustus exhibits a mind that had no interest in the 
occult, not even to the extent of drawing on it for random illustration and 


occasional imagery.” A final section uses this conclusion to test Marlowe’s 
authorship of doubtful plays. 


Moore, Hale. “Gabriel Harvey’s References to Marlowe.” 
SP, xxii. 337-357. 


An interpretation of some of the most cryptic of these references. 


Spence, Leslie. ‘The Influence of Marlowe’s Sources on 
Tamburlaine I.’ MP, xxtv. 181-199. 

The meagreness of the sources forced on Marlowe “liberties that he used 
and even overstepped” but they gave the play “most of its so-called Mar- 
lowesque features.” 

Middleton, Thomas. Dunkel, Wilbur D. The Dramatic 
Technique of Thomas Middleton in his Comedies of London 
Life. Chicago, [1926]. See below, s.v. Tourneur. 

Nash, Thomas. Chew, Samuel C. (ed.) The Unfortunate 
Traveler; or, The Life of Jack Wilton. New York, 1926. 

Peele, George. Gilbert, Allan H. ‘‘The Sources of Peele’s 
Arraignment of Paris.”” MLN, xt. 36-40. 

Opposes Miss Jeffery’s contention that Peele’s source was an Italian play 
by Anello Paulilli. | 
Pettie, George. Bush, J. N. Douglas. ‘“‘Pettie’s Petty Pilfering 

from Poets.”? PQ, v. 325-329. 

Supports the conclusion of C. G. Child as far back as 1894 that euphuism 
was influenced by certain qualities of contemporary poetry. 

Proverbs. Jente, Richard. ‘“The Proverbs of Shakespeare with 
Early and Contemporary Parallels.” Washington Unio. 
Studies, Humanistic Ser., x1m. 391-444. 

——— “A Woman Conceals What She Knows Not.’ 
MLN, x1. 253-254. 
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Tilley, Morris P. Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s Euphues 
and in Pettie’s Petite Pallace with Parallels from Shakespeare. 
New York, 1926. Univ. of Michigan Pub. in Lang. and Lit., 
Vol. 11. 

Shakespeare. Beckwith, Elizabeth. ‘On the Chronology of 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets.”” JEGP, xxv. 227-242. 

Maintains that the best evidence on which to base a study of chronology 
in the sonnets is the occurrence of unusual words and phrases which echo, 
or are echoed in, the plays. “Shakespeare has a habit to which most writers 
are more or less prone leading him often to repeat a word of phrase very soon 
after first using it, and subsequently to ignore it.” This evidence has been used 
before, but always the writer maintains, in combination with other considera- 
tions which have vitiated the results. 


Brooke, Tucker. Shakespeare of Stratford. New Yaven, 1926. 
A handbook which lays the emphasis on documents. 


Cawley, R. R. ‘“Shakspere’s Use of the Voyagers in The 
Tempest.” PMLA, XU. 688-726. 
““ “Make Rope’s in Such a Scarre’.” PQ, v. 183-184. 
All’s Well, IV u. 38-9. Cites the word scarre in Drayton. 


Clark, Eleanor G. ‘‘Titus and Vespasian.” MLN, xt. 
523-527. 

There is no ground for connecting the plays Titus Andronicus and Titus and 
Vespasian. 


Conrad, Bernard R. ‘‘Hamlet’s Delay—A Restatement of 
the Problem.” PMLA, x11. 680-687. 


Notes four current explanations and suggests a fifth, which is partly a com- 
bination of the others. 


Gaw, Allison. “The Evolution of The Comedy of Errors.” 
PMLA, x1. 620-666. 


Continues the efforts of the Cambridge editors to account for the present 
text, considering it to be a rewriting of an earlier play, here identified with 
A History of Error played before the Queen in 1577, after that play had under- 
gone revision, possibly at the hands of Kyd. Shakespeare’s revision was prob- 
ably completed late in 1592 for Pembroke’s men and his play passed into the 
hands of the Strange-Chamberlain company along with other plays the follow- 
ing year. Professor Gaw thinks the Folio text was set up from the original MS. 
promptbook rather than from the dictated copy of a reassembled text proposed 
by the Cambridge editors. 


The Origin and Development of 1 Henry VI in 
Relation to Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peele, and Greene. Los 
Angeles, 1926. Univ. of So. California Studies, No. 1. 
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Gilbert, Allan H. “Scenes of Discovery in Othkello.”’ PQ, v. 
119-130. | 

Gray, Henry D. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Share in Titus Andronicus.” 
PQ, v. 166-172. 

Withdraws his former contention that T.A. was Shakespeare’s work revised 


by Greene and Peele and thinks Shakespeare was the reviser of another’s work 
in 1594, 


Hannigan, John E. ‘“Benedick and Lazarillo.” JLT7LS, 
Sept. 23, 1926, p. 632. 


Revives an interpretation of Much Ado, II. i. 176-177, which considers the 
lines an allusion to Lazarillo de Tormes. 


Harrison, T. P., Jr. “‘Concerning Two Gentlemen of Verona 
and Montemayor’s Diana.” MLN, xu. 251-252. | 


Opposes the article of O. J. Campbell (see Amer. Bibl. for 1925) and main- 
tains the view that Shakespeare used Montemayor. 


Hotson, J. Leslie. “A Stratford-on-Avon Lawsuit: Burbage 
v. Shakespeare.’”?’ London Times, Dec. 29, 1926, p. 6. 

Announces the discovery of a lawsuit in 1588 between an unidentified Wm. 
Burbage and the poet’s father, John. John Shakespeare had leased to Wm. 
Burbage a house in Stratford; the lawsuit was over this lease. The case was 
decided in Burbage’s favor; he was to receive his lease back and £7 from John 
Shakespeare. The latter steadily refused to pay the £7, Burbage brought suit, 
won the award and 36s. damages. In 1592 judgment was still not executed and 
Burbage again appealed to the courts. This time John Shakespeare failed to 
answer the summons and the court awarded execution against him. 


Kenyon, John S. ‘“Two Notes on Shakspere.” JQ, v. 
175-180. 

Kern, Alfred A. Shakespeare and Drunkenness. Lynchburg, 
Va., 1925. Bulletin of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
XII, No. 1. 

Knowlton, E. C. “Falstaff Redux.” JEGP, xxv. 193-215, 


While not denying to the character elements which have long been recog- 
nized, he would grant Falstaff a greater measure of reality and see in him many 
of the traits that characterize the veteran soldier in every age. 


Krappe, A. H. “Shakespeare in Romance Folk-Lore.”’ 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, xxvii. 

Mackenzie, W. Roy. “Standing Water.” MLN, Xu. 
283-293. 

Interpretation of Twelfth Night, I. v. 150. 
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Morgan, Appleton. Mrs. Shakespeare’s Second Marriage. 
New York, 1926. Papers of the New York Shakespeare Soc., 
No. 14. 


Argues that Shakespeare’s widow married again and at her death her second 
husband was the instrument through whom sixteen plays reached the publishers 
of the First Folio. 


“Shakespeare’s First Folio.” N&Q, ci. 435-436. 
Recapitulates his argument in Mrs. Shakespeare Second Marriage. 


O’Sullivan, Mary I. “Hamlet and Dr. Timothy Bright.” 
PMLA, xl. 667-679: 

Notes the agreement of the character of Hamlet with the qualities of the 
melancholy man as described in Timothy Bright’s Treatise of Mfelancholy (1586). 


Post, L. A. ‘Note on Shakespeare’s King John.” MLN, 
XLI. 535. " 


Notes a Senecan original for the sentiment in the closing lines of King John. 


Romig, Edna D. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Prose.”’ Univ. of Colorado 
Studies, xv (1925). 75-94. 


Sandison, Helen. ‘The Unblemished Garments in The 
Tempest.” MLN, xu1. 44-45. 


Shackford, Martha H. ‘Sources of Irony in Hamlet.” 
Sewanee Rev., XxxXIv. 12-27. 


“Julius Caesar and Ovid.” MLN, xu. 172-174. 


Tannenbaum, S. A. ‘Classified Index of Shakespeareana in 
the Periodicals of 1925.” Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin, 1. 7-13. 
“A New Study of Shakespeare’s Will.” SP, 

xxi. 117-141. 


A legal and textual interpretation. Cf. Sir George Greenwood’s reply, sbid., 
473-476. 


Taylor, George A. “The ‘Dark Lady’ of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets.” N&Q, cr. 243. 


Suggests a connection with Kemp’s dedication of his Nine Days’ Wonder 
to Anne Fitton and the break between Shakespeare and Kemp at about that 
time. 


Thaler, Alwin. ‘‘Queen Elizabeth and Benedick’s ‘Partridge 
Wing’.” MLN, x11. 527-529. 
Interpretation of Much Ado, IT. i. 151-155. 
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Tilley, Morris P. ‘“‘A Parody of Euphues in Romeo and 
Juliet.” MLN, xt. 1-8. 

The servant’s remark “It is written that the shoemaker should meddle 
with his yard, and the tailor with his last,” etc., is a parody of a passage in 
Lyly’s preface to Euphues. 

See above, s.v. Proverbs. 

Sincklo, John. Gaw, Allison. “John Sincklo As One of Shake- 
speare’s Actors.” Avnglia, XL1x. 289-303. 

Spenser, Edmund. Albright, Evelyn M. “The Faerie Queene 
in Masque at the Gray’s Inn Revels.” PMLA, xtt. 497-516. 
“Tt is the purpose of this paper to show that the Proteus masque contains 

a fairly explicit announcement, to the court of Elizabeth, of the impending 

publication of Part II of The Faerie Queene, in connection with the acknowledg- 

ment of it as a source; and that parts of Books IV and V (as yet unpublished) 


gave suggestions for two little masques, of Amity and of Proteus, in the Christ- 
mas Revels at Gray’s Inn and at court in the winter of 1594-5.” 


Caldwell, J. R. ‘“‘Dating a Spenser-Harvey Letter.” PMLA, 
XLI. 568-574. 


Argues for the correctness of the dates given in the letter, advancing reasons 
for believing the two parts to have been written at different times. 


Cawley, Robert R. “A Chaucerian Echo in Spenser.” MLN, 
XLI. 313-314. | 

Covington, F. F., Jr. ‘‘An Early Seventeenth-Century 
Criticism of Spenser.” MLN, xii. 286-287. 

In Thomas Heywood’s The Heirarchie of the Blessed Angells. 


Draper, John W. “More Light on Spenser’s Linguistics.” 
MLN, xt. 127-218. 

Greenlaw, Edwin. ‘‘Two Notes on Spenser’s Classical 
Sources.”” MLN, x11. 323-326. 

Hughes, Merritt Y. ‘‘Burton on Spenser.” PMLA, XLI. 
545-567. 

Various aspects of Spenser’s thought unconsciously illuminated by passages 
in the Anatomy of Melancholy. 


Jones, H. S. V. ‘‘The Faerie Queene and the Medieval 
Aristotelian Tradition.”’ J EGP, xxv. 283-298. 


In the ethics of the Faerie Queene ‘we have.... to do with Aristotle not 
primarily as he was known in ancient Athens but rather as he had come to be 
in the cloisters and schools of the Middle Ages.” ‘All the probabilities .... 
are in favor of Spenser’s knowledge of the Christian philosophy of Melanchthon. 
But this philosophy is not only Aristotelian but scholastic.” 
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Landrum, Grace W. “Spenser’s Use of the Bible and His 
Alleged Puritanism.” PAT LA, xu. 517-544. 


Contains an appendix of Spenser’s Biblical references and allusions, the 
most complete yet published. 


Lemmi, C. W. ~Monster-spawning Nile-mud in Spenser.” 
MLN, x11. 234-238. 

Padelford, Frederick M., and Maxwell, C. ‘‘The Compound 
Words in Spenser’s Poetry.” JEGP, xxv. 498-516. 

Padelford, Frederick M., and O’Connor, Matthew. ‘“Spen- 
ser’s Use of the St. George Legend.” SP, xxi. 142-156. 

Pope, Emma F. ‘The Reflection of Renaissance Criticism in 
Edmund Spenser’s Faerie Queene.”’ (Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts 
of Theses, Humanistic Ser., 11. 393-400. 

—#——. “Renaissance “Crtcien and the Diction of The 
Faerie Queene.””’ PMLA, xut. 575-619. 


Part of the preceding item. In his method of forming a literary diction 
Spenser was following the teachings of his age. 


“The Critical Background of the Spenserian 
Stanza.” MP, xxiv. 31-53. 
The source of Spenser’s inspiration is not the double quatrain of Chaucer 


but a stanzaic form of the /erza rima, especially a nine-line stanza found in 
the Italian madrigal. 


Van Winkle, Cortlandt. (ed.) Epithalamion by Edmund 
Spenser. New York, 1926. (A Princeton dissertation.) 

Wells, Whitney. ‘‘Spenser’s Dragon.” MLN, xu. 143-157. 

The fight with the dragon can be paralleled in almost all its particulars by 
dragon fights in the romances, but not the description of the dragon. This 


Spenser seems to have taken, as many interesting parallels show, from the 
beasts of Hell in the Vision of Tundale. 


Tourneur, Cyril, Oliphant, E. H. C. “The Authorship of The 
Revenger’s Tragedy.”” SP, xxi. 157-168. 


Holds Tourneur’s authorship to be impossible and assigns this play (and 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy) to Middleton. 


Trial of Chivalry. Jones, Fred L. ‘‘The Trial of Chivalry, 

A Chettle Play.” PMLA, x11. 304-324. 

The evidence is largely made up of ideas and expressions common to this 
play and other plays in which Chettle was concerned. The validity of the 
conclusion depends not only on the general question of the validity of this type 
of evidence, but upon the caution with which it is employed. Most of the par- 
allels are drawn from plays on which Chettle collaborated with others and in 
which it is impossible to isolate his lines or prove a particular expression his. 


~ 
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Yong, Bartholomew. Harrison, T. P. ‘Bartholomew Yong, 
Translator.” MLR, xxi. 129-139, 


VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Crawford, Bartholow V. “Questions and 
Objections.” PMLA, xu. 110-125. 
A study of the formal dialogue in England between 1640 and 1700. 


Boyle, Roger. Clark, William S. ‘Further Light upon the 
Heroic Plays of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery.” RES, 11. 
206-211. 


Concerned with the chronology of some of Orrery’s plays. 


“The Published but Unacted ‘Heroic Plays’ of 

Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery.”” RES, 11. 280-283. 

Discusses Herod the Great and attributes the anonymous Tragedy of King 
Sas} to Orrery. 

“The Earl of Orrery’s Play The General.” RES, 

1. 459-460. (Publishes the same document as the item follow- 

ing.) 

Wagner, Bernard M. “Restoration Heroic Drania.” LTLS, 
Sept. 2, 1926, p. 580. 

A letter in one of the Sloane MSS. records that Orrery’s The General was 
first performed in London Sept. 14, 1664, and that it had previously been acted 
in Ireland under the title Alfamira, probably in 1662 or early in 1663. The 
document establishes Orrery’s precedence over Dryden in the production of 
the heroic play. 

Browne, Sir Thomas. Dunn, William P. Sir Thomas Browne: 
A Study in Religious Philosophy. Menasha, Wis., 1926. 
Discussed under four heads: The World of Sir Thomas Browne; Faith and 

Reason; Philosophy of Nature; The Soul and Immortality. 

Bunyan, John. Golder, Harold. “John Bunyan’s Hypocrisy.” 
No. Amer. Rev., ccXxt11. 323-332. = 
Bunyan was much influenced in The Pilgrim’s Progress by the romances 

he so vigorously condemned. 

Cowley, Abraham. Nethercot, Arthur H. “Abraham Cowley’s 
Discourse concerning Style.’ RES, 1. 385-404. 

A synthesis of Cowley’s numerous incidental utterances about literature 
with some attempt at evaluating them. 

D’Avenant, Sir William. Spencer, Hazelton. ‘D’Avenant’s 
Macbeth and Shakespeare’s.”, PMLA, xv. (1925) 619-644. 
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Denham, Sir John. Banks, Theodore H., Jr. “Sir John Den- 
ham’s ‘Cooper’s Hill’.”” MLR, xxi. 269-277. 
“‘Denham’s Supposed Authorship of Directions to a 
Painter, 1667.” MLN, xtt. 502-505. 
Concludes that none of the three parts of this work can well be by Denham. 
See below s. v. Milton. 


Drama. Lynch, Kathleen M. The Social Mode of Restoration 
Comedy. New York, 1926. Univ. of Michigan Pub.: Lang. 
and Lit., Vol. III. | 
Studies late Elizabethan comedy, court remedy under Charles I, and the 

comedy of the Commonwealth as explaining the development of Restoration 

comedy. 

Spencer, Hazelton. ‘‘Improving Shakespeare: Some Biblio- 
graphical Notes on the Restoration Adaptations.” PMLA, 
XLI. 727-746. | 

“The Blackfriars Mystery.” MP, xxiv. 173-187. 

Supposes that Pepys (or his transcriber) made a slip and wrote “Blackfriars” 
when he meant “‘Whitefriars” and that the entry of Jan. 29, 1661, records his 
first visit to Salisbury Court. 


- See above s. v. Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Howell, James. Mensel, E. H. ‘James Howell as a Practical 
Linguist.” JEGP, xxv. 531-539. 

Midnight’s Meditations. Moore, C. A. ““Midnight’s Meditations 
(1646): A Bibliographical Puzzle.” MLN, x1. 220-226. 
A long lugubrious poem by “E.B.” twice reissued with new title pages 

(1640, 1646, 1650). It is suggested that the author may be Edward Buckler, 

though the conjecture is wisely not pushed. 

Milton, John. Banks, Theodore H., Jr. “Sir John Denham and 
Paradise Lost.” MLN, xt. 51-54. | 
Defends the story of Denham’s early enthusiasm for Paradise Lost. Adds 

two important facts, but has hardly put the matter beyond doubt. 
Fletcher, Harris. Milton’s Semitic Studies, and Some Manifes- 

tation of Them in His Poetry. Chicago, [1926]. 

The background of seventeenth century Semitic studics; Milton’s tae 
of and indebtedness to Semitic sources, especially in Paradise Lost. 
“Milton and Thomas Young.” LTLS, Jan. 21, 

1926, p. 44. (A note on the date of the Fourth Latin Elegy.) 
Grannis, Ruth S. ‘“‘The Beverly Chew Collection of Milton 

Portraits.” Bull. of the N. Y. Pub. Library, xxx. 3-6. 


-Brief account of the collection of nearly 400 portraits of Milton bequeathed 
to the library by the late Beverly Chew. 
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Hanford, James H. A Milton Handbook. New York, 1926. 


An admirable treatment under the heads: Materials for Milton’s Biography; 
Prose Works; Minor Poems; Paradise Lost; Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes; Milton’s Style and Versification; Milton’s Fame and Influence. 


Larson, Martin A. ‘‘Milton and Servetus: A Study in the 
Sources of Milton’s Theology.” PMLA, x11. 891-934. 


The writer stresses similarities of conception rather than necessary indebted- 
ness. 


Nicholson, Marjorie H. ‘‘Milton’s ‘Old Dameetas’.” MLN, 
XLI. 293-300. 

Suggests that Milton’s ‘Old Damcetas’ and Henry More’s Mnemon both 
are based on Joseph Mead, fellow of Christ’s College. 


“Milton and Hobbes.” SP, xxi. 405-433. 


‘“‘The present paper is [the second] one of a series in which the author at- 
tempts to suggest Milton’s intellectual relationship with various seventeenth- 
century philosophers.” 


Richards, Alfred E. “Milton’s Popularity in the Eighteenth 
Century.” MLN, xt. 322. 


A quotation from a German traveler in England testifying that his hostess, 
a tailor’s widow, read her Milton. 


Smith, T. V. “Two Philosophic Observations upon Denis 
Saurat’s Muilton: Man and Thinker.”” SP, xxttt. 184-188. 

Taylor, George C. “Shakespeare and Milton Again.” SP, 
x xr. 189-199. 


Adds some thirty parallels to Thaler’s list (PMLA, xt. 645-691) and argues 
that the Shakespearian influence deepened with the years. 


Otway, Thomas. Ham, Roswell G. ‘Additional Material for a 

Life of Thomas Otway.” N&Q, cL. 75-77. 

Notes on the following topics: His ancestry; Humphrey Otway, his father; 
Elizabeth Otway, the poet’s mother; Otway at Cambridge; rival plays; a 
Whiggish criticism of Venice Preserved. 

——— “Otway’s Duels with Churchill and Settle.” MLN, 
xLI. 73-80. 

“New Facts about Otway.” LTLS, Jan. 14, 1926, 
p. 28. 


Partly concerns matters dealt with more at length in the preceding note, 
with an additional observation on the manner of Otway’s death. 
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Reynolds, Henry. Bush, J. N. Douglas. ‘Two Poems by 
Henry Reynolds.” MLN, xtr. 510—513. 

Shadwell, Thomas. Kies, Paul P. ‘‘The Sources and Basic 
Model of Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson.”” MP, xxiv. 65-90. 
Based primarily upon Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia but with borrowings 

from other English plays. 

Vaughan, Henry. Judson, Alexander C. ‘Cornelius Agrippa 
and Henry Vaughan.” MLN, x1. 178-181. 


Vaughan’s brother acknowledges the profound influence of Agrippa. A slight 
indebtedness is to be traced also in the work of the poet. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Bragg, Marion K. The Formal Eclogue in 
Eighteenth Century England. Orono, Maine, 1926. Univ. 
of Maine Studies, Second Ser., No. 6. 

Crane, Ronald S. “English Literature of the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century: A Current Bibliography.” PQ, v. 341- 
383. 

Graham, Walter. The Beginnings of English Literary 
Periodicals: A Study of Periodical Literature—1665—1715. New 
York, 1926. 

Moore, C. A. ‘‘Whig Panegyric Verse, 1700-1760: A Phase of 
Sentimentalism.” PMLA, x11. 362-401. 

Wood, Paul A. “Native Elements in English Neo-Classi- 
cism.” MP, xxIv. 201-208. 


A study of conformity and conservatism in state, church, and society as 
conditions likely to be reflected in literature. 


Addison, Joseph. McCutcheon, Roger P. “Another Burlesque 
of Addison’s Ballad Criticism.” SP, xxim. 451-456. 
S[herburn], Gleorge]. [Description of an Unknown Edition 

of Addison’s Works (1726).] MP, xxut. 361. 

Akenside, Mark. Potter, George R. “Mark Akenside, Prophet 
of Evolution.” MP, xxiv. 55-64. 

An interesting interpretation of Akenside’s views of life against the back- 


ground of contemporary thought and illustrated by his Latin inaugural dissert- 
tion written upon receiving the degree of M.D. at Leyden in 1744. 


Austen, Jane. Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. ‘“‘A Jane Austen Letter 
with Other ‘Janeana’ from an Old Book of Autographs. 
Yale Rev., xv. 319-335. 


Chiefly letters by Jane Austen’s brother Francis to Miss Quincy of Boston. 
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Bickerstaff, Isaac. Macmillan, Ethel. ‘The Plays of Isaac 
Bickerstaff in America.”? PQ, v. 58-69. 

Blackwell, Thomas. Whitney, Lois. ‘Thomas Blackwell, A 
Disciple of Shaftesbury.” PQ, v. 196-211. 
Largely concerned with Blackwell’s views of Homer and the Homeric age; 


Blackwell is incidentally guilty of the same contradiction as Shaftesbury falls 
into regarding the natural endowments of the primitive man. 


Blake, William. Bruce, Harold L. ‘William Blake and Gil- 
christ’s Remarkable Coterie of Advanced Thinkers.” MP, 
XXIII. 285-292. 

Casts doubt upon Blake’s intimacy with Godwin and others, and upon the 


antagonism which he is generally represented as having felt towards their 
radical views. : 


Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘Two Notes on Blake.” MLN, xt. . 
169-170. 

Winslow, Ola E. ‘‘William Blake and the Century Test.” 
South Atlantic Quart., xxv. 25-44. 
Churchill, Charles. Beatty, Joseph M., Jr. ‘Mrs. Montagu 

Churchill, and Miss Clare.” MLN, x11. 384-386. 

Light on a discreditable incident in Churchill’s career, Churchill, living 


with Sir Henry Cheere (Carr, Karr), a sculptor, ran off with the fifteen year 
old daughter of his benefactor. 


Drama. Baskervill, C. R. “Play-Lists and Afterpieces of the 
Mid-Eighteenth Century.” MP, xxi. 445-464. | 
Calls attention to the importance of the lists of current plays contained in 

periodical publications such as the Gentleman’s Magazine, especially for the 

information they give in regard to afterpieces. The information seems to have 
been generally overlooked by later students of the drama. 


Cox, James E. The Rise of Sentimental Comedy. Published 
by the Author [Drury College, Springfield, Mo.], 1926. 

Opposes Whibley, Bernbaum, ete., in their attempt to credit Colley Cibber, 
rather than Steele, with the first place in the rise of sentimental comedy. The 
writer summarizes his conclusions under four heads: (1) Sentimental comedy 
was a growth, not an invention; (2) Jeremy Collier is still entitled to hold a 
central place in the history of the moral revolution; (3) Colley Cibber, although 
he made some advance toward the sentimental ideal, was still of the old school; 
(4) Richard Steele was, in the true sense, the founder of sentimental comedy. 


Duck, Stephen. Davis, Rose M. Stephen Duck, The Thresher- 
Poet. Orono, Maine, 1926. Univ. of Maine Studies, Second 
Ser., No. 8. 
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A study of this peasant writer as perhaps a key to the class, and as furnishing 
a commentary on the primitivistic theories of the period. Duck does not follow 
the traditions of popular literature but imitates the poetic style of the literary 
aristocracy. 


Fielding, Henry. Blanchard, Frederic T: Fielding the Novelist; 
A Study in Literary Reputation. New Haven, 1926. 


The estimates of Fielding’s work from the date of first publication to the 
present day. 


Goldsmith, Oliver. Brown, Joseph E. ‘“Goldsmith’s Indebted- 
ness to Voltaire and Justus Van Effen.” MP, xxi. 273-284. 
‘Further instances of Goldsmith’s unacknowledged appropriations. 


Smith, Hamilton J. Oliver Goldsmith’s The Citizen of the 
World: A Study. New Haven, 1926. Yale Studies in English, 
No. LXXI. 


The study claims to give accurately for the first time the correct dates and 
original order of appearance of all the letters, and goes at length into the 
sources of the essays. The writer does not seem to be quite abreast of recent 
work on Goldsmith and is guilty of occasional slips which raise the larger 
question of accuracy. 


See below, s.v. Percy. 

Gray, Thomas. Carlton, W. N. C. Thomas Gray’s Elegy 
Written in a Country Church Yard: A Bibliographical and 
Descriptive Note. New York, [Privately printed], 1925. 

Johnson, Samuel. Brown, Joseph E. The Critical Opinions 
of Samuel Johnson. A Compilation and Interpretation of 
Dr. Johnson’s Principles of Criticism (Part One), and his 
Opinions of Authors and Works (Part Two). Princeton, 1926. 

Macpherson, James. Black, George F. ‘‘Macpherson’s Ossian 
and the Ossianic Controversy: A Contribution towards a 
Bibliography.” Bull. of the N. Y. Pub. Library, xxx. 424- 
439; 508-524. . 

Novel. Hughes, Helen S. “The Middle-Class Reader and the 
English Novel.” JEGP, xxv. 362-378. 


The rise of the business class and its effect on literature, especially the novel. 
Percy, Thomas. Balderston, Katharine C. The History and 
Sources of Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith. Cambridge, 1926. 


Pope, Alexander. Case, Arthur E. “Pope and Mary Chandler.”’ 
RES, 11. 343-344; 466. 
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MacClintock, Lander. “Sainte-Beuve and Pope.” PMLA, 
XLI. 442-451. 

While his sympathy with Pope was sincere and perhaps deep, Sainte-Beuve’s 
references to the English poet are neither so numerous nor so significant as they 
are often assumed to be. 

Sherburn, George. ‘“‘The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Three 

Hours after Marriage.” MP, xxtv. 91-109. 

A valuable discussion of the farce by Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot, assembling 
much contemporary evidence and correcting several misconceptions. 
Pseudo-Swift. Eddy, William A. ‘The Anatomist Dissected— 

By Lemuel Gulliver.” MLN, x1. 330-331. (A tract pub- 

lished in 1727 to ridicule the Royal Society.) 


Richardson, Samuel. Price, Lawrence M. ‘On the Reception 
of Richardson in Germany.” JEGP, xxv. 7-33. 
“Richardson in the Moral Weeklies of Germany.”’ 
Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 169-183. Unt. of Wisconsin Studies 
in Lang. and Lit., No. 22 (Dec. 1925). 


Smollett, Tobias. Noyes, Edward S. (ed.) The Letters of 
Tobias Smollett, M.D. Cambridge, 1926. | 
Contains fifteen hitherto unprinted letters, with additions to several others, 

and contributes several important facts to Smollett life. 

Somervile, William. Havens, Raymond D. “William Somer- 
vile’s Earliest Poem.” MLN, xtt. 80-86. 

The Wicker Chair was probably written in the winter of either 1708-9 or 

1709-10. 

Swift, Jonathan. Baker, Harry T. “Jonathan Swift.” Sewanee 
Rev., XXxXIv. 1-11. 

Wedel, T. O. ‘On the Philosophical Background of Gulliver’s 

Travels.””’ SP, xxi. 434-450. (Valuable.) 

Tooke, John Horne. Yarborough, Minnie C. John Horne 
Tooke. New York, 1926. Columbia Univ. Studies in English 
and Comp. Literature. 

Trapp, Joseph. Herrick, Marvin T. “Joseph Trapp and the 
Aristotelian ‘Catharsis’.”” MLN, xu. 158-163. 

An eighteenth-century critic who partially stands for the pathological 
interpretation of the benefits of tragedy. 

Walpole, Horace. Smith, Horatio E. “Horace Walpole Antici- 
pates Victor Hugo.” MLN, xu. 458-461. (The doctrine of 
the grotesque.) 
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X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Gudde, Erwin G. ‘“E. Th. A. Hoffmann’s 
Reception in England.” PMLA, x11. 1005-1010. 
Pancoast, Henry S. ‘“‘Victorianism and Its Critics.”? Sewanee 

Rev., XXXIV. 28-37. 

Shafer, Robert. Christianity and Naturalism: Essays in 

Criticism, Second Series. New Haven, 1926. 


Chapters on Religious Thought in England in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries, Coleridge, Cardinal Newman, Huxley, Matthew Amold, 
Samuel Butler, Thomas Hardy, Naturalism and Christianity, 


Spiller, Robert E. ‘The English Literary Horizon, 1815-35, 
as Seen by the American Traveller.”” SP, xxi. 1-15. 


Arnold, Matthew. Harper, George M. “Matthew Arnold and 
the Zeit-Geist.”” Virginia Qu. Rev., 11. 415-431. 
See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Shafer.) 

Borrow, George. Speck, William A. ‘‘George Borrow and 
Goethe’s Faust.” PMLA, xt. 167-178. 


Concerned not only with Borrow’s knowledge of Faust but with the wider 
question of his familiarity with and interest in the German language and 
German literature. 


Bowes, William L. “Greever, Garland. (ed.) A Wiltshire Parson 
and His Friends: The Correspondence of William Lisle 
Bowes, together with Four Hitherto Unidentified Reviews by 
Coleridge. Boston, 1926. 


Browning, Robert. Dickson, Arthur. ‘“Browning’s Source for 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” SP, xxutt. 327-336. 


Browning’s source, in spite of apparent statements to the contrary, was 
the version of the story by Verstegen. 


Havens, Raymond D. ‘Blake and Browning.” MLN, xt. 
464-466. 


Lines in Browning’s Epistle describing the risen Lazarus are strikingly 
reminiscent of a description of Blake in Crabb Robinson’s Reminiscences. 


Kirkconnell, Watson. ‘‘The Epilogue to Dramatis Personae.” 
MLN, xu. 213-219. (Browning’s mature religious views.) 

Rowbotham, A. H. “Robert Browning et Gobineau.” RIC, 
vi. 509-512. 


Notes a translation into French of Browning’s poem Confessions. 
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Shaw, J. E. “The ‘Donna Angelicata’ in The Ring and the 
Book.” PMLA, xu. 55-81. 

Attempts to portray the real character of which Browning’s Pompilia is 
a modification and to show that Browning modified it because the character 
became associated in his mind with Mrs. Browning. He maintains that “The 


Ring and the Book is the dramatic exposition of Browning’s theory of love, .. . 
and this theory of love is fundamentally identical with that of Dante.” 


Bulwer-Lytton, Edward. Burgum, Edwin B. The Literary 
Career of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton: Accomplishment, 
The Discipline of History. Urbana, Illinois, [1926]. (Abstract 
of Univ. of Illinois thesis.) 

Butler, Samuel. MacDonald, W. L. “Samuel Butler and 
Evolution.” No. Amer. Rev., CCXxttI. 626-637. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Shafer. 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord. Atkins, Elizabeth. ‘Points of 
Contact between Byron and Socrates.” PMLA, xt. 402- 
423. 

Maintains that “Byron had independent convictions about Platonic- 


Socratic philosophy, which underlay most of his mature writing and which 
were inconsistent with his reflection of Shelley’s metaphysics in Childe Harold.” 


Dargan, E. Preston. ‘‘Byron’s Fame in France.” Virginia 
Qu. Rev., 1. 530-541. 

Gordon, Armistead C. Allegra: The Story of Byron and Miss 
Clairmont. New York, 1926. 

A biography of Byron not limited to the affair with Miss Clairmont. 


Jones, Howard M. ‘“‘The Author of Two Byron Apocrypha.”’ 
MLN, x1. 129-131. 

Through an early review in the Analectic Magazine (Philadelphia) the 
writer identified the author of Lord Byron’s Farewell to England and Lord Byron’s 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land as John T. Agg, an Englishman living in Washing- 
ton in the twenties, enjoying a local reputation as a poet, and author of a long 
Byronic poem called The Ocean Harp. 


Campbell, Thomas. Forsythe, Robert S. ‘“‘Freedom’s Shriek.’’. 
N&Q, cL. 23-24. 
Note on a passage on Kosciusko, in Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, with a 

possible source in Coleridge. 

Carlyle, Thomas. Geissendoerfer, Theodore. ‘Carlyle and 
Jean Paul Friederich Richter.”” JEGP, xxv. 540-553. 


A consideration of Carlyle’s two essays on Richter and the latter’s influence 
on Carlyle’s own writing. 
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Marx, Olga. Carlyle’s Translation of Wilhelm Meister 
[Baltimore, 1926]. (A Johns Hopkins thesis.) 


Speck, William A. ‘‘New Letters of Carlyle to Eckermann.”’ 
Yale Rev., xv. 736-757. 


Clough, Arthur Hugh. Beatty, J. M., Jr. “Arthur Hugh Clough 
As Revealed in His Prose.”? South Atlantic Quarterly, xxv. 
168-180. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Lowes, John L. “‘Sibylline Leaves.” 
LTLS, Apr. 29, 1926, p. 323. 


Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘Coleridge’s Ballad of the Dark Ladte.”’ 
N&Q, CL. 8. 

Snyder, Alice D. “Coleridge and Mr. John Watson.” LTLS, 
Sept. 30, 1926, p. 654. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Bowes. 
Collins, Wilkie. Anon. “A New Collins Letter.” Sat. Rev. of 

Lit., ut. 30. 


A letter dated May 3, 1884, published with the permission of Mr. Gabriel 
Wells, the owner, in which Collins laments the passing of the great novelists 
such as Scott, Cooper, and Balzac—“I call these....the three Kings of 
Fiction”—and wonders where the new writer is to come from who will take 
the place of Charles Reade who had recently died. 


Dickens, Charles. Forsythe, R. S. ‘The ‘Ode to an Expiring 
Frog’.”’ PQ, v. 150-152. 


Finds a poem “To a Frog” which seems to have served as the original 
for Dickens’ parody in the Pickwick Papers. 


Robbins, Frank E. ‘“Pickwickian Chronology.” Papers of 
the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xvutt. (1925 for 1924), pp. 1-11. 
Drama. Watson, Ernest B. Sheridan to Robertson: A Study 

of the Nineteenth-Century London Stage. Cambridge, 1926. 
Hardy, Thomas. Lowes, John L. “Two Readings of Earth.” 

Yale Rev., xv. 515-539. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Shafer. 

Harrison, Frederick. Busey, Garreta H. The Reflection of 
Positivism in English Literature to 1880: the Positivism of 
Frederic Harrison. Urbana, Illinois, [1926]. (Abstract of a 
Univ. of Illinois thesis.) 

Hazlitt, William. Baker, Harry T. “Quotations in Hazlitt.” 
LTLS, Dec. 9, 1926, p. 913. 


He identifies one, seeks help in another. 
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Hunt, Leigh. Brewer, Luther A. Marginalia. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, [Privately printed], 1926. 
An account of association books and MSS. relating to Leigh Hunt now in 


Mr. Brewer’s possession. ; 


Huxley, Thomas. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous. 
Keats, John. Havens, Raymond D. “Concerning the Ode on 
a Grecian Urn.”’ MP, xxtv. 209-214. 
Finney, Claude L. ‘‘Keats’s Philosophy of Beauty.” PQ, 
v. 1-19. 
Subtitle: “An Interpretation of the Allegory of Endymion in the Light of 
the Neo-Platonism of Spenser.” 
Thorpe, Clarence D. The Mind of John Keats. New York, 
1926. 
An attempt to treat the «esthetic and philosophic ideas of Keats vere 
cally. 
Meredith, George. Chislett, William, Jr. George Meredith: 
A Study and an Appraisal. Boston, 1926. | 
Reynolds, George F. ‘Two Notes on the Poetry of George 
Meredith.” Univ. of Colorado Studies, xv. (1925). 1-12. 
1. Ode to the Comic Spirit. 2. Meredith—Poet of Evolution. 
See above, s.v. Hardy. 
Miller, Hugh. Williams, Stanley T. ‘Hugh Miller’s Literary 
Criticism.”?’ N&0Q, cL. 60-61. 
Praed, Winthrop. Rogers, Cameron. ‘‘Winthrop M. Praed.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., 111. 65-66. 
Scott, Sir Walter. Brewer, Wilmon. Shakespeare’s Influence 
on Sir Walter Scott. Boston, 1926. 
An elaborate study of Shakespeare’s influence on Scott’s criticism, poetry, 
and novels. 
Fiske, Christabel F. “Scott of Buccleugh Clan: A Study in 
Non-Romantic Temperament.” Poet Lore, xxxvit. 24-62. 
Garnand, Harry J. The Influence of Walter Scott on the 
Works of Balzac. New York, 1926. (A Columbia Univ. thesis.) 
Graham, Walter. ‘“Scott’s Dilemma.” MLN, xu1. 45-47. 
Scott’s effort to attribute a review, written by himself, to Erskine. 
Maynadier, G. H. ‘‘Ivanhoe and Its Literary Consequences.” 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 
219-233. 
The influence of Scott on the writing of higtory in the nineteenth century. 
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Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Peck, Walter E., etc. The Complete 
Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, newly edited by Roger Ingpen 
and Walter E. Peck, in Ten Volumes. Correspondence: 
Volumes VITI-IX-X. Volume VIII: Letters 1803 to 1812; 
Volume IX: Letters 1812 to 1818; Volume X: Letters 1818 
to 1822. London and New York, 1926. 

Letters of Elizabeth Hitchener to Percy Bysshe 

Shelley. New York [Privately printed for Carl H. Pforzheimer], 

1926. ‘‘A Foreword on Shelley’s Miss Hichener” by Walter E. 

Peck (pp. 1-4). 


Peck, Walter E. “‘An Unpublished Ballad by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley.” PQ, v. 114-118. 


Issued separately with title-page: Ballad: Young Parson Richards. Now 
first published from the Manuscript in Harvard University Library by Walter 
E. Peck. Iowa City, Iowa, 1926. 


Southey, Robert. Mabbott, Thomas O. “Newly Identified 
Lines of Southey.”” N&0Q, cit. 26. 

Stevenson, Robert L. Stewart, George R., Jr. ‘“‘The Real 
Treasure Island.” Univ. of California Chronicle, xXvIul. 
207-213. 


The setting of Treasure Island is California, especially about Monterey. 


Tennyson, Alfred. Kassel, Charles. “Alfred Tennyson: A 
Victorian Romance.” South Ailantic Qu. xxv. 139-153. 
Postma, John. Tennyson as seen by his Parodists. New 

York, Joseph Van Riemsdyck, 1926. 

Thompson, Francis. Shuster, George N. ‘Notes for a Literary 
Study of ‘The Hound of Heaven’.” Cath. Educ. Rev., XXIV. 
129-134; 224-230. 

Trollope, Anthony. Nichols, Spencer V. B. The Significance 
of Anthony Trollope. New York, [1925]. 

Wordsworth, William. Campbell, O. J. & Mueschke, P. 
“Guilt and Sorrow’: A Study in the Genesis of Words- 
worth’s Aesthetic.” MP, xx11. 293-306. 


The first of a series of projected studies intended to reveal the emotional 
and zxsthetic impulses underlying Wordsworth’s poetry. 


“The Borderers as a Document in the History of 
Wordsworth’s Aesthetic Development.” MP, xxut. 465-482. 
Continues their study of Guzit and Sorrow. 
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Harper, George M. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Lucy.”? LTLS, Nov. 11, 
1926, p. 797. (Cf. Legouis, LT LS, Dec. 9, 1926, p. 913.) 

Moore, John B. ‘Emerson on Wordsworth.” PMLA, 
xxi. 179-192. 


Gathers together from Emerson’s essays and addresses and, more especially, 
from the Journals Emerson’s observations on Wordsworth. 


Pennington, Walter. ‘The ‘Lucy’ Poems.” MLN, xt. 
314-316. 


The Lucy of the poems is the same as the Lucy of Lucy Gray. 


XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Conrad, Joseph. Hutchinson, Percy A. “Joseph Conrad, 
‘Alchemist of the Sea.”” Essays in Memory of Barret Wendell 
(Cambridge, 1926), pp. 291-299. 

Le Gallienne, Richard. Lingel, R. J. C. “Contributions Toward 
a Bibliography of Richard Le Gallienne.’”? Am Coll, 1 (1925). 
19-31; 69-73; 108-111. 

Shaw, George Bernard. Blaukenagel, John C. “Shaw’s Saint 
Joan and Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans.”” JEGP, xxv. 
379-392. 

Noyes, E. S. “A Note on Peregrine Pickle and Pygmalion.” 

MLN, xu. 327-330. 


Prints a note from Mr. Shaw’s secretary in which the playwright denies his 
indebtedness to Smollett. 


Stephens, James. Weygandt, Cornelius. “The Art of Mr. 
James Stephens.” [Univ. of Pennsylvania] General Magazine 
and Historical Chronicle, xxvut. 373-382. 

Yeats, William Butler. O’Conor, Norreys J. ‘A Note on 
Yeats.” Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 
1926), pp. 283-289. 


The main purpose of the Irish renaissance has been overshadowed in the 
work of Mr. Yeats by the strength of his own individuality. 


ALBERT C. BAUGH. 
II AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Bloomfield, Leonard. “On the Sound-System of Central 
Algonquian.” Lang, 1. 130-156. 
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Brody, Alter. ‘‘Yiddish in American Fiction.”’ Am. Mercury, 
vir. 205-207. 


Burnham, J. M. ‘Some Oieewations upon Middle Western 
Speech.” Dial. Notes, v. 391-396. 


Densmore, Frances. ‘‘The Songs of the Indians.” Am. 
Mercury, v1. 65-68. 


Flom, George T. ‘‘English Loanwords in American Nor- 
wegian as Spoken in the Koshkonong Settlement, Wisconsin.” 
AS, 1. 541-558. 


Handy, W. C. (ed.) Blues. With an introduction by Abbe 
Niles. 


More than fifty examples of modern blues arranged for voice and piano 


Hibbard, Addison. “‘ASsop in Negro Dialect.” AS, 1. 495-499. 


Observations on the results of the rewriting in negro dialect of a certain 
Esop fable by various living writers. 


Johnson, James Weldon. The Second Book of Negro Spiri- 
tuals. 


Introduction by the editor; musical arrangements by J. Rosamond Johnson. 
“The present volume contains most of those old favorites that largely for 
reasons of space were left out of the first..... It would almost seem that the 
number of beautiful Spirituals is inexhaustible.” 


Krapp, George P. ‘Irish English in America.” Catholic 
World, cxxu. 680-682. 

Leechman, Douglas. ‘“The Chinook Jargon.” AS, 1. 531-534. 

Mathews, M. M. “Humphreys’ Glossary.” Dial. Notes, v. 
375-382. 


A list of Americanisms that accompanied the published version of David 
Humphreys’ “The Yankey in England.” 


Maxfield, Ezra K. ‘‘Maine Dialect.” AS, 11. 76-83. 
‘Maine List.’”’ Dzal. Notes, v. 385-390. 
“Quaker ‘Thee’ and its History.” AS, 1. 638-644. 
Michelson, Truman. ‘‘Micmac Tales.” J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
XxxvirI (1925). 33-54. 
Moore, Helen L. “The Lingo of the Mining Camp.” AS, II. 
86-88. 
More, Paul Elmer, and eight others. Academy Papers. 


Addresses on Language Problems by Members of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. (1925.) 
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Mott, Gertrude (Mrs. Frank K.). A Handbook for Cali- 
forniacs. A Key to Meaning and Pronunciation of Spanish and 
Indian Place Names. San Francisco. 


Odum, Howard W. and Johnson, Guy B. Negro Workaday 
Songs. Univ. of N. C. Press. 
“Represents the group of songs current in certain areas in North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia, during the years 1924-25 .... we 
have approached the work primarily as sociologists.” 


Parsons, Elsie Clews. Micmac Folklore. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
xxvitt (1925). 55-133. 

Perrin, P. G. New England Provincialisms, 1818. Dézal. 
Notes, v. 383-384. 


Reprint of a note by Thomas Green Fessenden to his poem ‘The Ladies 
Monitor.” 


Puckett, Newbell Niles. Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro. 
Univ. of N. C. Press. 


Includes consideration of the negro as story teller and maker of songs. 


Randolph, Vance. ‘‘A Word-List from the Ozarks.” Dial. 
Notes, v. 397-405. 

Reichard, Gladys A. ‘‘Wiyot: An Indian Language of 
Northern California.”” AS, 1. 654-658. 


Rickaby, Franz. Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy. 
Scott, Fred Newton. The Standard of American Speech and 
Other Papers. 


Speech problems with special reference to American conditions; also “A Note 
on Walt Whitman’s Prosody”’ first published in JEGP, VII. : 


Shoemaker, Henry W. ‘‘The Language of the Pennsylvania 
German Gypsies.” AS, 1. 584-586. 
Smith, Reed. Gullah. Bull., Univ. S. C. 


A study of a negro dialect best known through stories by Ambrose E. 
Gonzales. 


Speck, Frank G. ‘‘Montagnais and Naskapi Tales from the 
Labrador Peninsula.” J. Am. Folk-Lore, xxxvmm (1925). 
1—32. 

Tomkins, William. Indian Sign Language of the Plains 
Indians of North America. San Diego, Calif.: [Privately 
printed]. 
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Walton, Eda Lou. Dawn Boy. Blackfoot and Navajo Songs. 
With an introduction by Witter Bynner. 


Most of the Blackfoot material is freely recreated; ‘much of the Navajo 
material is, on the contrary, very close to the original Indian texts.” 


II. LITERATURE—GENERAL 


Canby, H. S. “Quakers and Puritans.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
i. 457-459, 


An attempt to estimate their significance in American literary history. 


Leisy, Ernest E. ‘‘Materials for Investigations in American 
Literature.” SP, xxi. 90-115. 


Bibliography of dissertations, articles, research in progress, and collections 
of Americana, compiled for the American Literature Group of the M. L. A 


McDowell, George Tremaine. ‘‘The Negro in the Southern 
Novel Prior to 1850.”” JEGP, xxv. 455-473. 
The writer presents the subject as ‘“‘an appealing but falsified type.” 


Mumford, Lewis. The Golden Day. A Study in American 
Experience and Culture. 


Considers imaginative literature and philosophy as a key to the national] 
culture. 


Nelson, John H. The Negro Character in American Literature. 
Bull. of the Univ. of Kansas, Humanistic Studies, tv, No. 1. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson. “Geographic Secfionalism in 
American History.” Annals of the Ass. of Am. Geographers, 
XVI. 85-93. 


Though the author’s references to literature are incidental, the article has 
distinct value for the historian of American literature. 


Williams, Stanley T. The American Spirit in Letters. 


In ‘The Pageant of America’ series. A history of American literature with 
particular reference to 807 pictures dealing with writers and their background, 
reproduced from paintings, drawings, photographs, and title-pages. 


III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
(1607-1815) 


Miscellaneous. Dill, William A. The First Century of American 
Newspapers. Dept. of Journalism, Univ. of Kansas. (1925.) 


A graphic check list of newspapers and magazines beginning with 1790 and 
closing with the First Census, arranged by states and giving “the date of 
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founding of each, the name of its first editor, and record of the fate of the 
paper.” 


Evans, Charles. American Bibliography. Vol. 1x. Chicago: 
Columbia Press. (1925.) (Lists publications of 1793-1794.) 


Ford, Worthington C. ‘The Isaiah Thomas Collection of 
Ballads.” Proceedings, Am. Antiquarian Soc., April, 1923; 
pamphlet reprint, Worcester, Mass., 1924. (A full account of 
the ballads, 302 in number.) 

Hansen, Allen Oscar. Liberalism and American Education 
tn the Eighteenth Century. 

Ch. III is an exposition of Plans for a National System of Education, be- 
ginning with Benjamin Rush’s. 

Macmillan, Ethel. ‘The Plays of Isaac Bickerstaff in 
America.”’ PQ, v. 58-69. 


Quinn, Arthur H. “The Authorship of the First American 
College Masque.” Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron. (Univ. of 
Penna.), xxvim1. 313-316. 


Concludes that the rewriting of Thomson’s “Alfred: A Masque” was the 
work of William Smith, first provost of the College of Philadelphia. 


“The Spirit of Independence, as Revealed in the 
Letters of the Time.” Scribners, xxx. 17-24. 
Smith, Joseph H. ‘‘Magazine Verse in Eighteenth-Century 
America.” Sewanee Rev., xxxtul. 89-98. 


A rapid survey of “the Classical, the Pre-Revolutionary, the Revolutionary, 
and the Romantic” streams of influence. 


Anon. [Heartman, C. F.] “An Historical Ballad of the Pro- 
ceedings at Philadelphia May 24th and 25th, 1779.” Am. 
Coll., 1 (Oct. 1925). (Prints text of this Loyalist poem.) 

Crévecoeur, J. H. St. J. de. Bourdin, H. L. and Williams, S. T. 
‘‘Hospitals [During the Revolution]: An Unpublished Essay 
by J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur.”’ PQ, v. 157-165. 
Moore, J. B. ‘“Crévecoeur and Thoreau.” Papers, Michigan 

Acad. of Science, Arts, and Letters, v. 309-333. 

Crévecoeur “is a curious compound of a second-rate Rousseau and a second- 
rate Franklin: on both sides the very antithesis of Thoreau.” 

Franklin, Benjamin. Bullen, Henry Lewis. “Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and What Printing Did for Him.” Am. Coll., 1. 284-291. 
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Russell, Phillips. Benjamin Franklin: The First Civilized 
American. 
An entertaining biography, with emphasis on Franklin’s foibles and frailties. 


Hopkinson, Francis. Hastings, George E. The Life and Works 
of Francis Hopkinson. (A full-length study) 


Hubbard, John. Brigham, Clarence S. “John Hubbard’s Poem 
on the Death of Jonathan Law. [1751].”’ Am. Coll., ut. 
88-89. 


Mather, Cotton. Francke, Kuno. “The Beginning of Cotton 
Mather’s Correspondence with August Hermann Francke.” 
PQ, v. 193-195. 

Prints the text (in Latin) of a letter dated May 28, 1711, “apparently the 
first message dispatched by Mather to Germany.” 
Murdock, Kenneth B. “Notes on Increase and Cotton 

Mather.” Proceedings of the Unitarian Hist. Ass., 1. 22-44. 
A paper read in 1924; much of the material has since appeared in the author’s 

Increase Mather and Selections from Cotton Mather. 

Nordell, Philip G. ‘Cotton Mather in Love.” Harpers, 

No. 153. 566-572. 


Marshall, Humphrey. Jackson, Joseph. ‘The Aliens: A 
Patriotic Poem by Humphrey Marshall.” Am. Coll., 1 
(1925). 45-50. (Prints text of poem dated 1798.) 


Winthrop (family). Ford, Worthington C. Winthrop Papers. 
I. 1498-1628. Mass. Hist. Soc. 1925. 
A series intended to include all known papers of the Winthrop family. 


IV. ROMANTIC PERIOD (1815-1890) 


Miscellaneous. Aikman, Duncan. ‘The Springfield Republi- 
can.” Am. Mercury, vil. 85-92. 


Benson, Adolph B. ‘‘The Essays on Fredrika Bremer in the 
North American Review.” PMLA, xu. 747-755. 


Carlton, W. N. C. ‘The Authorship of English Notes by 
Quarles Quickens Reviewed.”” Am. Coll., 1. 186-190. 
Argues against authorship by Poe. 


Curti, Merle E. “Young America.” Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII. 
34-55. 


On a political slogan of 1852, considered with reference to a movement 
in which writers like Emerson and Whitman played a part. 
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Murray, Marion Reid. “The 1870’s in American Literature.” 
AS, 1. 323-328. 

Concerned mainly with the relation of Scribner’s Monthly to the literary 
tendencies of the decade. 

Spiller, Robert E. The American in England during the 
First Half-Century of Independence. 

Observations and opinions expressed by American travelers (students, 
artists, envoys, men of letters, journalists, etc.). Interpretative connected 
discourse based upon letters, diaries, poems, essays, travel books, etc. The 
center of interest is ‘‘the reciprocal attitudes of the two nations in each of the 
separate aspects of human contact.” 

“The English Literary Horizon: 1815-1835 (As 
Seen by the American Traveller).”” SP, xxi. 1-15. 


Audubon, John James. Delineations of American Scenery and 
Character. 
58 sketches from The Birds of America, now first brought together. 


Brooks, Maria Gowen. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘Maria del 
Occidente.”? Am. Coll., m1. 415-424. 


Bryant, W. C. Leisy, Ernest E. “Bryant and Illinois.” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit., ut. 407. (Reports remarks by a nephew of 
Bryant.) © 


Clemens, Samuel L. See under Harte, Bret. 


Cooke, John Esten. Wegelin, Oscar. ‘A Bibliogtaphy of the 
Separate Writings of John Esten Cooke.” Am. Coll., 1 (1925). 
96-99. 


Cooper, J. F. Leisy, Ernest E. Early Novels of James Fenimore 

Cooper, 1821-1831. Univ. of Illinois Studies. 

Paine, Gregory L. ‘‘The Indians of the Leather-Stocking 
Tales.”” SP, xxim. 16-39. 

Though Cooper “had slight first-hand knowledge of the Indians, he availed 
himself of every opportunity to obtain what he considered accurate informa- 
tion,’’ drawing rather heavily upon Heckewelder. 

Dickinson, Emily. Trueblood, Charles K. “Emily Dickinson.” 

Dial, txxx. 301-311. (Her personality and literary quality.) 


Emerson, R. W. Fliigel, F. ‘Pages from an Autograph Collec- 
tion.” Univ. of Calif. Chronicle, xxvut. 351-353. 
Contains a letter of Emerson’s to Charles Stearns Wheeler, from Concord, 
April 30, 1843. 
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Foerster, Norman. ‘Emerson on the Organic Principle in 
Art.” PMLA, xu. 193-208. 

Moore, John Brooks. ‘‘Emerson on Wordsworth.” PMLA, 
XLI. 179-192. 

Thompson, Frank T. ‘‘Emerson’s Indebtedness to Coler- 
idge.”?” SP, xxutr. 55-76. 

Guiney, L. I. Guiney, Grace (ed.). Letters of Louise Imogen 
Guiney. 2 vols. (With a preface by Agnes Repplier.) 

Harte, Bret. Sketches of the Sixties. By Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain. San Francisco. (Collected from The Californian, 
1864-67.) 

Stewart, George R., Jr. “Bret Harte on the Frontier. A New 
Chapter of Biography.” Southwest Rev., xt. 265-273. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Reed, Amy Louise. ‘Self-Portraiture 

in the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” SP, xxi. 40-54. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. Hutson, Charles Woodward (ed.). Editorials. 

By Lafcadio Hearn. (Hack-work from the New Orleans Item 

and Times-Democrat.) 

Rudge, William Edwin [pub.]. Insects and Greek Poetry. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. 


Irving, Washington. Canby, Henry S. ‘Irving the Federalist.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., 11. 461-462. 
Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “An Unwritten Drama.’ Am. 
Coll., 1 (1925). 64-66. 


Prints an uncollected sketch by Washington Irving, the source, in the 
editor’s judgment, of Poe’s ‘William Wilson.” 


McDowell, George Tremaine. ‘‘General James Wilkinson in 
the Knickerbocker History of New York.” MLN, xu. 353- 
359. 


Evidence in vindication of John Neal’s assertion that Von Poffenburgh is 
a sketch of Wilkinson. 


Penney, Clara Louisa (ed.) Washington Irving Diary: 
Spain, 1828-1829. New York: Hispanic Society. 
Williams, Stanley T. ‘‘Washington Irving and Matilda 
Hoffman.” AS, 1. 463-469. 
“‘Washington Irving’s Religion.” Yale Rev., xv. 
414-416. 


Based upon a letter, hitherto unpublished, addressed to Emily Foster, from 
Paris, Aug. 23, 1825. | 
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James, Henry. Hellman, George S. “Stevenson and Henry 
James: The Rare Friendship between Two Famous Stylists.” 
Century, CxI. 336-345. 


Lanier, Sidney. Rede, Kenneth. ‘‘Lanier’s Owl Against 
Robin.”? Am. Coll., 111. 27-30. 


A newly found manuscript version compared with published versions. 


Lincoln, Abraham. Barton, William E. A Beautiful Blunder. 
The True Story of Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Lydia A. Bixby. 


Longfellow, H. W. Gorman, Herbert. A Victorian American, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A biographical study, giving emphasis to personal traits rather than to 
writings. 


Krumpelmann, John T. ‘‘Longfellow’s Golden Legend and the 
Armer Heinrich Theme in Modern German Literature.” 
J EGP, xxv. 173-192. 

Lowell, J. R. Clark, Harry Hayden. “Lowell’s Criticism of 

Romantic Literature.” PMLA, x11. 209-228. 


Marsh, James. Nicolson, Marjorie H. ‘‘James Marsh and the 
Vermont ‘Transcendentalists.” Philosoph. Rev., XXXIV 
(1925). 28-50. 


Throws light on the later movement in Massachusetts. 


Miller, Joaquin. Sterling, George. ‘Joaquin Miller.” Am. 
Mercury, vit. 220-229. (Personal recollections.) 

Mitchell, D. G. Grattan, C. Hartley. ‘Ik Marvel.” Am. 
Mercury, vit. 83-86. (An interpretation and estimate.) 
See also under Riley, J. W. 


Nye, Bill. Nye, Frank Wilson. Bill Nye, His Own Life Story. 


A biography, in which the author, “like a toastmaster,”’ supplies only a 
running comment to matter quoted from the published writings and letters of 
Bill Nye. 


Paulding, J. K. Herold, A. L. James Kirke Paulding, Versatile 
American. (A study of his life and writings.) 

Pinkney, Edward Coote. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive and Plead- 
well, Frank Lester. The Life and Works of Edward Coote 
Pinkney. 


“A memoir and complete text of his poems and literary prose, including 
much never before published.” 
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Poe, E. A. Allen, Hervey. Israfel: The Life and Times of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 2 vols. (A work of first-rate importance.) 
Krutch, Joseph Wood. Edgar Allan Poe. A Study in Genius. 
The “new psychology” applied. 


Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. ‘Edgar Allan Poe: A Find.” 
N&0Q, ci. 241. 


Two poems in Tamerlane, 1827, reprinted a few months later in the 
Baltimore North American. 


Phillips, Mary E. Edgar Allan Poe the Man. 2 vols. 
A biography containing much new matter. 


Rede, Kenneth. ‘‘New Poe Manuscript.” Am. Coll., 1. 
100-102. (Concerning several poems in an autograph album.) 

Schreiber, Carl. ‘‘A Close-up of Poe.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 111. 
165-167. 


Poe’s relations with Thomas Dunn English, whose deposition in the suit 
of Poe against the Evening Mirror is printed (in part) for the first time. 


Shulte, Amanda Pogue and Wilson, James Southall. ‘Facts 
about Poe: Portraits and daguerreotypes of Edgar Allan Poe, 
with a sketch of the life of Poe.’”?’ Univ. of Va. Record, Extension 
ser., X, no. 8. 

Wegelin, Oscar. ‘‘Poe’s First Printer.” Am. Coll., mm. 31. 

Wilson, James Southall. ‘“‘Poe’s Philosophy of Composition.” 
North Am. Rev., ccxxut. 675-684. 

' Deals with Poe’s psychological unity of effect. 
Riley, J. W. Dunn, Waldo H. “James Whitcomb Riley and 

Donald G. Mitchell.” PMLA, x11. 767-769. 

Stedman, E. C. DeMille, G. E. ‘Stedman, Arbiter of the 

Eighties.” PMLA, xut. 756-766. 

Thoreau, H. D. Raysor, T. M. ‘‘The Love Story of Thoreau.”’ 

SP, xxir. 457-463. 

Based upon an account given by Ellen Sewell to two of her daughters 
separately. 


Whittier, J. G. Chapin, Howard M. “Whittier’s ‘Palatine’ 
Discovered.”’ Am. Coil., 111. 118-122. 
Concerning the loss of the “Palatine ship,’’ on Block Island in 1738. 


Sparhawk, Frances Campbell. Whittier at Close Range. (1925.) 
Intimate glimpses by the daughter of Whittier’s physician. 
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Whitman, Walt. Holloway, Emory. Whitman: An Interpre- 
tation in Narrative. (A study containing much new material.) 
Kennedy, William Sloane. The Fight of a Book for the World: 

A Companion Volume to “Leaves of Grass.’? West Yarmouth, 

Mass.: The Stonecroft Press. 

Containing chapters on the critical reception of Whitman’s book, together 
with elucidations and analysis of the poems, an index of dates, etc. 
Lessing, O. F. ‘““Walt Whitman and his German Critics Prior 

to 1910.” Am. Coll., m1. 7-15. 

Mabbott, Thon Ollive. ‘Early Quotations and Allusions of 

Walt Whitman.” N&0Q, cL. 169-170. 

Some twenty notes on the text of Uncollected Poetry and Prose. | 
Moore, John B. “The Master of Whitman.” SP, xxm. 

77-89. (Whitman’s debt to Emerson.) 

Pound, Louise. ‘‘Walt Whitman and the French Language.” 

AS, 1. 421-430. 

Seeks to answer the questions: What words from the French does he know? 

Which are his favorites? How does he use them and in what contexts? 
Yorke, Dane. ‘“‘Whitman in Camden.” Am. Mercury, vitt. 


355-362. 
The attitude of Old Camden toward Whitman, in relation to that of his 
‘fawning, boosting admirers.” 


V. 1890 TO THE PRESENT 


Miscellaneous. Beach, Joseph Warren. The Outlook for 

American Prose. 

Essays on Dreiser, Anderson, Cabell, Sherman, Mencken, etc., looking 
toward the development of a new prose style. 

Beer, Thomas. The Mauve Decade. American Life at the 
End of the Nineteenth Century. 

Touches upon various American writers in relation to their times. 

Drake, William A. American Criticism, 1 926. (A compilation, 
with an interesting Introduction.) 

Heyward, DuBose. ‘‘Contemporary Southern Poetry.” 
Bookman, Lx. 561-564. 

Merz, Charles. ‘‘The American Press, A Summary of the 
Changes in a Quarter-Century.” Century, cx. 103-110. 

Monroe, Harriet. Poets and their Art. 

Contains chapters on American “‘Poets of Today.” 


Sherman, Stuart. Critical Woodcuts. - 
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A collection of essays reprinted from “Books.” Among the subjects are 
Sherwood Anderson, Willa Cather, Ellen Glasgow, W. C. Brownell, H. L. 
Mencken. In “Introductory” the author explains his final critical position. 


Ulmann, Doris. <A Portrait Gallery of American Editors; 
being a group of xXLtI likenesses, with critical essays by 
the editors and an introduction by Louis Even Shipman. (1925.) 

Superb reproductions of photographs of contemporary editors of representa- 
tive popular periodicals. 

Bierce, Ambrose. Nations, Leroy J. ‘Ambrose Bierce: The 

Gray Wolf of American Letters.”’ So. Atlant. Q., xxv. 

253-268. 


Interpretation of the man and his work. 


Burroughs, John. Vinal, Harold [pub.]. John Burroughs and 
Ludella Peck. (A collection of correspondence.) 

Crane, Stephen. Wickham, Harvey. ‘Stephen Crane at Col- 
lege.” Am. Mercury, vil. 291-297. (Personal recollections.) 

Davis, Richard Harding. Palmer, Frederick. ‘Richard Harding 
Davis.” Scribners, LXxXx. 472-477. (Personal recollections.) 

Glasgow, Ellen. Mims, Edwin. ‘The Social Philosophy of 
Ellen Glasgow.” J. of Social Forces, tv. 495-503. 

Leonard, William Ellery. Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘William 
Ellery Leonard.”’ Double Dealer, vit. 332-338. 

Lowell, Amy. Wood, Clement. Amy Lowell. (An uncritical 
study.) 

Mencken, H. L. Lippmann, Walter. ‘“H. L. Mencken.” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit., ut. 413-414. 

O’Neill, Eugene. Clark, Barrett H. Eugene O’ Neill. 


A critical study in the Modern American Writers series. 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson. “Eugene O’Neill, Poet and Mystic.” 
Scribners, LXXX. 368-372. 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Redman, Ben Ray. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. 
A critical study in the Modern American Writers series. 


Wheelock, John Hall. Hubbell, Jay B. ‘The Poetry of John 


Hall Wheelock.” Southwest Rev., xtt. 60-67. 
NORMAN FOERSTER 


a: 
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iI. FRENCH 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Eddy, Helen M., “The French element in English,” MLJ, x, 
271-280. 

A statistical study showing that over 40 percent of English words come 
directly from French. 

Holmes, U. T., “Old French De ne,’”? Lang., m1, 191, 192. 

Et non>enne>* (e)dne>dene. 

Johnston, O. M., “Use of ‘de’ before ‘endroit’ in Old French,”’ 
MLN, xt, 181, 182. 

Three examples hitherto overlooked. 


Kueny, F. J., “The meaning of the French adjective fruste,” 
MLJ, x, 209-219. 


A discussion of its meaning based on numerous examples. 


Lancaster, H. C., “‘Toutes for Tous,’”? MLN, xu1, 470. 

An example from the Asirée of the modern use of foutes, summing up 4 
series and attracted into the gender of a following noun. 

Livingston, C. H., ‘“Le Mal Saint Leu,” MP, xxiv, 21-26. 

Epilepsy: its association with Saint Lupus. 

Roumiguiére, H., Le francais dans les relations diplomatiques. 
Univ. of Calif. Diss. University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, xu, 259-340. 

The history of French in diplomacy; the predominance it achieved was due 
to political and social causes rather than to special qualities of the language. 

Schutz, A. H., ‘““The nature and influence of Charles Nodier’s 
philological activity,” SP, xxi, 464-472. 

Love for the archaic and for patois, hatred of neologisms. _ 


II. FOLK-LORE AND GENERAL LITERARY THEMES 


Clement, N. H., ‘‘An aspect of the world-conquest motif in 
literature,’’ MP, xxiv, 129-140. 

In the Pseudo—Callisthenes, the Roman d’Alexandre, Lancelot du lac, 
Rabelais, the Cid, etc. 

Krappe, A. H., ““The fighting snakes in the Historia Britonum 
of Nennius,”’ Revue Celtique, xtum, 124-131. 


Byzantine, Arabic, and other parallels to an episode in Nennius and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. 
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“Shakespeare in Romance Folk-Lore,” Neuphil- 
ologische Mitteilungen, XXvII, 65-76. 
Hamlet and Lear in French tales. 


“Studies in the Seven Sages of Rome,” Archivum 
Romanicum, 1x, 345-365. 


Continuation of an article published in 1924. The history of the stories, 
Arbor and Vaticinium, is traced. 


III. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


General. Brown, Carleton, “A thirteenth-century manuscript 
at Maidstone,” MLR, xxi, 1-12, 259, 260. 


Includes two pieces in Anglo-Norman verse: an orison to the Virgin and 
an incomplete text of Les Vers dela Mort by Bp. Helinand. 


Dickman, A. J., Le réle du surnaturel dans les chansons de 
Geste. Dissertation. Iowa City, State University. 207 pp. 


A study of supernatural religious elements and of secular objects or beings 
endowed with supernatural power in 56 works from the Roland to the fourteenth 
century. The author published a résumé of the book in PQ, V, 29-34. 


Reinhard, J. R., ‘“‘Bread offered to the Child-Christ,” PMLA, 
XL, 93-97. 


Publication of a 76 line “miracle” of the Virgin and a bibliography of 
“miracle” literature. 


Alecis, see Pathelin. 
Chrétien de Troyes—“‘Did Chrétien identify the grail with the 
Mass?” by A. C. L. Brown, MLN, xu, 226-233. 


Argument in the negative based on the study of a prose version of the 
Perceval, published in 1530. 


Gui de Cambrai—The Authorship of the ‘“Vengement Alix- 
andre” and of the ‘“Venjance Alixandre” by E. C. Armstrong, 
Princeton, University Press. xiiit+55 pp. Elliott Mono- 
graphs. 

Evidence for the authorship of two continuations of the Roman d’Alexandre. 

The Vengement is held to have been written shortly before 1191 by Gui de 


Cambrai; the Venjence shortly before 1181 by Jean le Névelon, probably the 
son of Névelon the Marshal. 


A Classification of the manuscripts of Gui de Cam- 
braz’s ‘“Vengement Alixandre’”’ by Bateman Edwards, Princeton, 
University Press. vii+51 pp. Elliott Monographs. 
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With the conclusion that MS. Paris B N F 786 is the proper one on which. 
to base an edition. 


Guillaume de Palerne: ‘‘A medieval ‘Best seller’,” by Irene P. 
McKeehan, PMLA, x11, 785-809. 


Analysis and sources of the story and a discussion of contemporary allusions. 


Névelon, see Gui de Cambrai. 

Pathelin—L’auteur de la Farce de ‘‘Pathelin,’? by Louis Cons, 
Princeton, University Press. viili--179 pp. Elliott Mono- 
graphs. 

The most important work yet done on the authorship of the play. After 
bringing forward many arguments and with very considerable probability the 
author concludes that the play was written by Guillaume Alecis. 


“Etudes et aventures patheliniennes,’’ by R. T. 
Holbrook, Etudes francaises, cahier 6, pp. 1-25. 


Chiefly anecdotal but contains bibliographical information. 


(Les) Prophecies de Merlin. Edited from MS. 593 in the 
Bibliotheque Municipale of Rennes, by Lucy Allen Paton. 
Part One, Introduction and Text. Monograph Series, Modern 


Language Association of America, xxxix-+-496 pp. 
A valuable contribution to Arthurian studies. 


Raoul de Cambrai, ‘The unity of,” by L. M. Levin, RR, 
xviI, 116-127. 


Evidence that the unity of the poem is more probable than the separate 
authorship of the portions in rime and in assonance. 


Roman de Renart, “‘A possible source for Branch I of the,” 
by U. T. Holmes, RR, xvu, 143-148. 
An episode in the Latin life of an Irish fifth century saint. 


Villon—‘‘Villon’s ‘Testament,’ line 1194,’? by U. T. Holmes, 
MLN, x11, 116-118. 


Le Tusca = Le Tuscan = Pope Pius I. 


Wace—“‘Arthur’s Round Table,” by Laura H. Loomis, PMLA, 
xii, 771-784. 
The form of the table, first mentioned by Wace, is derived from that com- 
monly given, before the twelfth century, to the table of the Last Supper. 


— “Two medieval derivatives of Boethius, De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae,” by A. H. Krappe, Leuvensche Bijdragen, 
XVIII, 1—6. 

One of them is Wace’s Roman de Rou. 
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IV. SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE 


General. Williams, R. C., The ‘‘Merveilleux” in the Epic 
Paris, Champion. 152 pp. 


Theories of the epic as expressed, chiefly in France, in prefaces, treatises, 
etc., between 1500 and 1800. 


Chaulieu—‘“‘Neglected verse by the Abbé de Chaulieu,’’ by 
G. L. Van Roosbroeck, MLN, x1, 105-107. 
A MS. song of 1680 and another published in 1725, 


Corneille, P.—‘‘Corneille’s Androméde and Calderén’s Las 
Fortunas de Perseo,” by H. M. Martin, Mf P, xx1m1, 407-415. 


Evidence that Calder6n was influenced in this play by Corneille. 


The Genesis and Sources of Pierre Corneille’s 

Tragedies from “‘Médée”’ to ‘‘Pertharite,” by L. M. Riddle. 
Dissertation. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. xli-+222 pp. 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages. 
Emphasizes the importance of the contemporary stage as well as of historical 
and traditional sources in suggesting and shaping Corneille’s first eleven 


tragedies. Spanish influence, except in the Cid, is unimportant. Particular 
attention should be paid the chapters on Horace, Cinna, Théodore, and Héraclius. 


Corneille, T.—‘‘Calderén’s Asérélogo fingido in France,” by 
A. Steiner, MP, xxiv, 27-30. 


T. Corneille drew upon Calderén through an intermediary, the brahim 
of Mile de Scudéry. 


Dancourt—‘“‘Was Dancourt a Plagiarist?’” by G. B. Watts, 


MLN, xu, 34, 35. 
An accusation brought against him in 1696. 


Du Bellay—‘“‘Glosses on Du Bellay,” by A. Steiner, Af P, xxiv, 
167-171. 
Latin parallels for the Regrets XX XI and the ninth ode of the Recueil de 

Poésie. 

Guilleragues, see next item. 

Lettres Portugaises—‘“‘Who was the author of the Lettres 
portugaises?”” by F. C. Green, MLR, xx1, 159-167. 


The privilége shows they were written by Guilleraques, who may be Lavergne 
de Guilleragues. 
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Marot—‘‘The Authorship of La Grande Généalogie de Frippe- 
lippes,” by C. E, Parmenter, MP, xxi, 337-348. 
The author of this attack upon Marot is shown to be Macé Vaucelles. 


Minutoli—‘“‘Minutoli’s Dépéches du Parnasse ou la Gazette des 


Savants,” by G. B. Watts, PMLA, xt, 935-941. 
Account of a literary journal published in 1693, 1694. 


Moliére—‘‘A source for Tartuffe, 1067-1070,” by Herman 
Bell, MLN, xu, 396. 


Possible influence of Du Ryer’s Lucréce. 


Rabelais—Influence of the Arthurian Romances on the five 
books of Rabelais, by N. H. Clement. Chicago Dissertation. 
Berkeley, University of California Press. 114 pp. 

Argument that Books I and II imitate Arthurian romances in general; 

Books III-V, the Grail-quest romances. 


Sévigné—“Mme de Sévigné and La Fontaine,” by T. W. 
Bussom, MLN, xu, 239-242. 


A résumé of her references to the fabulist. 


Vaucelles, see Marot. 


V. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 


General. Wade, I. D., The “Philosophe” in the French Drama of 
the eighteenth century. Dissertation. Princeton, University 
Press. xi+-143 pp. Elliott monographs. 


The term is used in 189 plays. The study, limited to the 51 of these i in 
which members of the Encyclopedic Party as known in life are treated, indicates 
the attitude of dramatists towards this group. 

Williams, R. C., see preceding section. 


Chateaubriand—“‘C’s reading during his ‘Emigration’, ” by 
A. Schaffer. PQ, v, 258-272. 


Accompanied by a list of literary references in the Essai sur les révoluttons. 
Collé—“‘C. identified as a collaborator on the Anecdotes dra- 
matiques,”’ by O. K. Lundeberg, PQ, v, 276-278. 


Evidence that he is the unnamed collaborator referred to by Clément and 
La Porte, 
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Crévecceur—‘“‘Hospitals (during the Revolution): an unpub- 
lished essay by J. Hector St. John de Crévecceur,” by H. L. 
Bourdin and S. T. Williams. PQ, v, 157-165. 


Impressions of the American Revolution, already published in a French 
translation, as the authors state. 
Dufief, see next item. 


Girardin— Louis Hue Girardin and Nicholas Gouin Dufief and 
their relations with Thomas Jefferson, an unknown episode 
of the French emigration in America, by Edith Philips. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 75 pp. Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages. 

Influence of these men in spreading in America the ideas of the Encyclo- 
pedists. 

Helvétius, see next item. | 

Montesquieu—The commonplace book of Thomas Jefferson 
A Repertory of his ideas on government, by G. Chinard. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 403 pp. Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages. — 


Interesting to French students as showing his use of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Helvétius, etc. 


Rousseau—“‘Bibliographie critique de Rousseau dans les cinq 
derniéres années,”’ by A. Schinz, MLN, x11, 423-438. 


An account of the work of Dufour, Plan, Mornet, and a score of others. 


La collection Jean-Jacques Rousseau de la Bi- 
bliothéque de J. P. Morgan, by A. Schinz. vii+57 pp. Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages. 


List of letters, notes, and editions with three facsimiles. 
“La date d’achévement de La Nouvelle Héloise,” 
by A. Schinz, PMLA, x1, 971-974. 


1758, rather than 1757. Refutation of Mornet’s argument for the latter 
date. 


Voltaire—“‘Goldsmith’s indebtedness to Voltaire and Justus 
van Effen,” by J. E. Brown, MP, xxtt, 273-284. 


Use of articles in the Encyclopédie, the Dictionnaire philosophique, etc. 


see Montesquieu. 
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‘An unpublished letter of Voltaire to Pére Menou,” 
by L. P. Irwin, RR, xvn, 257-260. 
A letter of April 5, 1754, owned by Hugo Riesenfeld of New York. 


“Voltaire and Christophe de Beaumont,” by J. H. 
Pillionnel, MLN, xu1, 467. 


A few parallel expressions in two criticisms of Rousseau. 


“‘Alzirette: an unpublished parody of Voltaire’s 
Alzire,”? by G. L. Van Roosbroeck, PMLA, x11, 955-970. 


A criticism with extensive quotation, a list of parodies, and an account 
of the genre in the eighteenth century. 


‘Voltaire as a vaudevilliste,” by G. L. Van Roos- 
broeck, RR, xvi, 355-358. 


Publication of a satirical song that inspired one by Voltaire. 


“Notes on Voltaire,” by G. B. Watts, MLN, xt, 
118-122. 


A manuscript letter referring to Mahomet, a discussion of the date of his 
return from Brussels, and an unpublished attack on him by Gacon. 


“Voltaire and Saint-Simon,” by B. M. Woodbridge, 
Leuvensche Bijdragen, xvii, 81, 82. 
A possible reason for Voltaire’s alleged attack on Saint-Simon. 


VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE AND AFTER 


General. Baudin, M., L’Américaine au théatre,” PQ, v, 
131-151. 


In Sardou, Brieux, and a few plays by minor authors of the twentieth century. 


Bernbaum, E., “‘The views of the great critics of the historical 
novel,” PMLA, xt, 424-441. 
Includes Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, and Brunetiére. 


Cambiaire, C. P., ‘‘The Influence of Edgar Allen Poe in 
France,” RR, xvu, 319-337. 


Poe’s influence on poets, short-story writers, and dramatists. 


Schwartz, W. L., “L’influence de la poésie japonaise sur la 
poésie francaise contemporaine,” RLC, vi, 654-672. 
A Japanese theme in 1863, but influence really felt only since 1905. 
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_ Van Roosbroeck, G. L., “‘Are the modern poets decadent?”’ 
RR, xvii, 243-256. 


Defense of décadents and explanation of the term. 


Wright, C. H. C., The Background of Modern French Litera- 
ture. xili+329 pp. 


A study of manners and customs, religion, art, etc., with special emphasis 
on the first two thirds of the nineteenth century. 


Balzac—Le Retour des personnages dans la Comédie Humaine, 
by Ethel Preston. Chicago Dissertation. Paris, Presses fran- 
Caises. 


A study of the characters that appear in more than one of Balzac’s works. 
The preface is by Bouteron. 


‘Variations between the first and the final edition 
of Balzac’s Les Employés,” by Mary W. Scott, MP, xXxtIil, 
315-336. 


Insertions chiefly concern the study of the government clerk. Study of 
Balzac’s style and method of improving a story. 


Barrés—‘‘Maurice Barrés as a Romanticist,” by F. D. Cheyd- 
leur, PMLA, xt, 462-487. 


Evidence from a review of his chief works of fiction and travel of the pre- 
dominance in him of romantic over classical elements. 


Baudelaire—‘‘B. and the Arts,”? by L. P. Shanks, MLN, xt1, 
439-443. 


Influence on him of certain paintings and some of his views in regard to 
the arts. 


Bergerat—“‘E. Bergerat’s Ramouki le casseur de pierres,” by 
W. L. Schwartz, MLN, x11, 185-188. 


Sources of the tale and criticism of its local color. 


Boylesve—‘“‘Is René Boylesve a disciple of Balzac?”’ by A. 
Schaffer, PMLA, xut, 488-496. 


Conclusion in the negative at least as far as style and psychology are con- 
cerned, 


Destutt de Tracy, De l’Amour, by G. Chinard. Paris, les 
Belles-Lettres. Ivii+81 pp. 


The French manuscript is lost, but the work was preserved in an Italian 
translation, discovered and translated back into French by Chinard. Important 
for the history of ideas early in the century and for its influence upon Stendhal. 
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Donnay—“‘An old acquaintance of Maurice Donnay,”’ by J. M. 
Carriére, PQ, v, 281, 282. 


A phrase, attributed to Piron, found in the Eclaireuses. 


Estaunié—‘‘Edouard Estaunié,’”’ by W. H. Scheifley, MLJ, x, 
357-364. 


A general criticism of the author. 


Flaubert—“‘Unwritten works of F.,” by O. Patzer, MLN, 
XLI, 24-29. 


Works undertaken, but never completed. 


France—“‘Anatole France and Copernicus,”’ PQ, v, 281. 
An error in dating Copernicus, due either to France or his M. d’Astarac. 


“Anatole France: the degeneration of a great 
artist,”” by Barry Cerf. xi-+-303 pp. 
A puritanical arraignment of the writer. He is discussed as a sensualist, 
humanist, socialist, stylist, ironist, and Alexandrian. 
“Tl est pourtant temps, comme dit la chanson,”’ 
by V. Guilloton, MLN, x11, 40-42. 


Identification of a song referred to in Sylvestre Bonnard. 


Gautier—G. and the Romantics, by J. G. Palache. 186 pp. 
A survey of his life with mention of Hugo, Baudelaire, Sainte-Beuve, Flau- 
bert, Balzac, Dumas. 


Glatigny—‘“‘Albert Glatigny :A study in literary relation- 
ships,”’ by A. Schaffer, ML N, x11, 164-168. 


Discussion and correction of assertions made by his biographers. 


Hugo— Victor Hugo, by W. F. Giese. ix+315 pp. 
A violent attack, largely unimpeded by bibliographical notes, upon Hugo as 
a man and as a lyric, satiric, and epic poet (imagination, treatment of nature, 


_ sentiment, style, thought), with the conclusion that the reader “must regret- 


fully feel in the presence of this great genius that he is the poet’s moral superior.” 


“Further sources of Victor Hugo’s Quatre vingt- 
treize,’ by O. H. Moore, PMLA, xt1, 452-461. (Sébastien 
Mercier and the Count de Puisaye.) 


Satan et le satanisme dans l’euvre de Victor Hugo, 
by M. Rudwin. Paris, Les Belles-Lettres. xiv+150 pp. 
An extension of his studies of satanism to the works of Hugo. 
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Bibliographie de Victor Hugo, by M. Rudwin. 
Paris, Les Belles-Lettres. viii+44 pp. 
———— ‘Horace Walpole anticipates Victor Hugo,’’ by 
H. E. Smith, MIN, xu, 458-461. 


A passage in the Castle of Otranto favoring for tragedy the use of comic 
scenes to contrast with serious ones and heighten the effect of the latter. 


Maupassant—Guy de Maupassant, by E. A. Boyd. 267 pp. 
A biographical study. 


Mérimée—Meérimée and the marvelous, by M. Rudwin, FQ 
vit, 198-214. 


A study of the supernatural elements found in his work. 


Nodier—“‘Charles Nodier et l’Europe littéraire,” by T. R. 
Palfrey, RLC, vi, 130-141. 
Publication of a letter of February 5, 1833, and titles of six articles of that 
year. 
see section I. 
Pailleron—‘‘The question of personal satire in Le Monde on 
Von s’ennuie,” by W. L. Schwartz, MLN, x11, 449-453. 


Evidence for the identification of certain characters with persons of the day 


Sainte-Beuve—‘‘Ste. B. and Pope,” by L. Mac Clintock, 
PMLA, xt, 442-451. 


Sainte-Beuve’s appreciation of Pope. 
“An interpretation of Sainte-Beuve’s Chateau- 


briand,” by H. E. Smith, FQ, vit, 137-151. 
A defense of his criticism of Chateaubriand. 


Stendhal, see Destutt de Tracy. 


VII. PROVENCAL 


General. Haskell, D. C., Provengal Literature and Language. 
885 pp. 
A list of references to works in the New York Public Library. 


Bertran de Born—‘“‘Cleavage in Bertran de Born and Dante,” 
by H. Boyers, MP, xxv, 1-3. 
The older poet’s fondness for portraying the mangling of a human body 
supports the theory of influence on Dante. 
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IV. SPANISH 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Buceta, E., “La tendencia a identificar el 
espafiol con el latin. Un episodio cuatrocentista.” HMP, 
1, 85-108. 

Comparative relationship of Spanish, French, Portuguese and Italian with 
respect to Latin at the end of the 15th century. 

Buffum, Mary E., ‘‘Galdés’s Usage with Respect to the 
Enclitic Pronoun,” MLJ, x1, 33-37. 

Burnam, J. M., Palwografia Iberica. Facs-Similés de Manu- 
scrits Espagnols et Portugais (ix*-xo* stécles). Fascicule III. 
Paris, 1925. : 

English, J. H., The Alternation of H and F in Old Spanish 
(Columbia). 

Espinosa, A. M., ‘‘Syllabic Consonants in New Mexican 
Spanish,” Lang, 1, 109-118. 

Phenomena found in New Mexico illustrated by development of syllable 
consonants in Indo-European and Latin. 


Ford, J. D. M., “Some Considerations on Diphthongs and 


Triphthongs,” HMP, u, 29-33. 
Difficulties outlined, and new explanations offered. 


Gillet, J. E., “Otra vez ‘yo seguro....’.” RFE, xt, 62-65, 
Further discussion of syntactical point raised in RFE, xii, 64. 


Marden, C. C., “‘A Bibliography of American Spanish.” 
HM P, 1, 589-605. 
Supplements similar article published in 1911. 


‘‘ “Farmalio,’ ‘Farmario,’ ‘Farmalla’.” RFE, x10, 
66. 
Form in Libro de Apolonio supports meaning of engafio, falsta, maldad. 


Morley, S. G. and Gregory, Annie-Laurie, ‘“Modern ‘aun’ 
and ‘ain’,” MLJ, x, 323-336. 
Differentiations shown by versification tests. 


Nykl, A. R., “El rrekontamiento del rrey Alisandere: an 
Aljamiado Text,” (Chicago thesis in abstract). 
Edition of manuscript of second half of 16th century. 
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‘‘Mexican-Spanish Etymologies,” MP, xXxtItl, 
349-353. 
Study of ayacotlt, chocolattl and kakahotl in REW. 


Pietsch, K., Spanish Grail Fragments. Vol. II: Commen- 
tary (Chicago). 
Notable contribution to study of Old Spanish syntax. 


*‘Zur spanischen Grammatik aus einem Komentar 
zu den spanischen Gralfragmenten.” HMP, 1, 33-47. 

Smith, P. F., ‘Esta es la translacion del psalterio que fizo 
Maestro Herman el Aleman; segund cuemo esta en el ebraygo,”’ 
(Chicago thesis in abstract). 

Edited from a single Escorial manuscript. 


Spaulding, R. K., History and Syntax of the Progressive 
Constructions in Spanish (California). 
Spanish construction, compared with usage in other Romanic languages. 


‘_—__— “The Mood with ‘antes (de) que’,” MLJ, x, 
159-163. 


Always requires subjunctive in Modern Spanish. 


Willey, N. L., ‘“‘C and Z in American Spanish,” PQ, v, 
306-324. 


Further arguments for theory that pronunciation of ¢ and z at the time 
of the colonization of America was dental surd fricative and that this has been 
retained in American Spanish. 


Versification. Hills, E. C., “Irregular Epic Metres: A Compara- 
tive Study of the Metre of the Poem of the Cid and of 
certain Anglo-Norman, Franco-Italian and veneiee Epic 
Poems,” HMP,1, 759-777. 

All show great irregularity in the syllabic metre. 


Morley, S. G., ““A Note on the Spanish Octosyllable,” MLN, 
XLI, 182-185. 


Reaffirms opinion that the octosyllable has no internal rhythmic accent, 
and doubts enjambement between lines. 


II. OLD SPANISH LITERATURE 


Gehman, H. S., ‘‘The Arabic Bible in Spain,” Spec, 1, 
219-221. 


Evidence of early Arabic literary activity in Spain. 
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Kany, C. E., ‘‘ ‘Proverbios de Salamon’—An Unedited Old 
Spanish Poem,”? HMP, 1, 269-285. 
Edited from a 14th century Toledo manuscript. 


Lang, H. L., “‘Contributions to the Restoration of the Poema 
del Cid,” R Hi, txvi, 1-509. 


An attempt to construct a new text with regular metrical form obeying 
certain definable rules. 


Foreword to the ‘Cancionero de Baena’ (Hispanic 
Society). 


Careful analysis of content as foreword to the facsimile reproduction by 
the Hispanic Society of the unique Paris manuscript of the Cancionero. 


Solalinde, A. G., Alfonso X el Sabio. Tomo II. (Madrid). 


Selections from Las Siete Partidas, Libros de Astronomia, El Lapidario, etc., 
with bibliography and glossary. 


“La primera versién espafola de ‘El Purgatorio de 
San Patricio’ y la difusién de esta leyenda en Espajia,” HMP, 
11, 219-257. 


Edition of 13th-century version; classification of Latin MSS. in Spain and 
brief study of this theme in later works. 


Ill. LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


Drama. Alpern, H., ‘‘A Note on Guillén de Castro,” MLN, 
XLI, 391-392. (Bibliographical.) 


La Tragedia por los celos, comedia famosa de don 
Guillén de Casto y Bellvis (Paris). 


Edited from an unpublished 17th century swelia, with introduction, variants 
and notes. 


Buchanan, M. A., “ ‘Culteranismo’ in Calderén’s ‘La vida 
es suefio’,” HMP, 1, 545-555. 


‘‘When one recalls that he was a court dramatist, one is struck by the 
restraint of his culteranismo.”’ The literary language was enriched by the 
assimilation through a great and popular poet of a sonorous and intelligible 
vocabulary. 


Gillet, J. E., ‘““Esteban Martin (or Martinez): ‘Auto cémo 
San Juan fué concebido’ (1528),”? RR, xvur, 41-64. 
Edited from an early undated edition, with introduction and notes. 
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“Notes on the Language of the Rustics in the 
Drama of the Sixteenth Century,” HMP,1, 443-453. 
“‘Perolopez Ranjel, ‘Farca a honor e reuerencia del 
glorioso nascimiento’,”” PMLA, x11, 860-889. 
Early 16th century play, edited with introduction and notes. 


“The ‘Coplas del Perro de Alba’,” MP, xxm, 
417-424. 


Two versions of coplas to which there are frequent literary references in the 
16th and 17th centuries. 


“The ‘Egloga sobrel Molino de Vascalon’,” PQ, 
v, 87-89. 
Brief dramatic composition, of the late 15th or early 16th century, tran- 
scribed from an 18th century MS. 


Hendrix, W. S., ‘Sancho Panza and the Comic Types of the 
Sixteenth Century,” HMP, un, 485-494. 


All the comic devices used by Sancho, both clever and stupid, are to be found 
in the sixteenth century drama and in the continuations of the Celestina. 


Krappe, A. H., ‘‘Notes on the ‘Voces del cielo’,”” RR, xvii, 
65-68. 


Parallels in ancient literatures to a dramatic device frequently employed 
by Mira de Amescua. 


Martin, H. M., ‘‘Corneille’s ‘Androméde’ and Calderén’s 
‘Las fortunas de Perseo’,’”? MP, xxt, 407-415. 


Possible influence of Corneille’s play upon the Spanish dramatist, and 
arguments in favor of Calder6n’s ability to read Androméde in French. 


Morley, S. G., ‘“‘Strophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope 

de Vega,” HMP, 1, 505-531. 
‘“‘Strophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope de 

Vega,” RFE, xu, 398-400. 

Additions to Professor Morley’s study from an unpublished article by 
H. Keniston. 

Northup, G. T., ‘Some Recovered Lines from Calderén,”’ 
HMP, u, 495-500. 


From Osuna MS. of Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar. 


Rennert, H. A., “Sobre Lope de Vega,” HMP, 1, 455-467. 
Biographical and bibliographical facts and information regarding Spanish 
stage drawn from prefaces to Lope’s plays. 
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Steiner, A., ““Calderén’s ‘Astrélogo fingido’ in France,” MP, 
xxIv, 27-30. 


Thomas Corneille’s Feint A strologue indebted to Mlle de Scudéry’s Ibrahim 
ou l’Iilustre Bassa as well as to Calder6n’s play. 


Education. Keniston, H., “Notes on the ‘De Liberis Educandis’ 
of Antonio de Lebrija,” HMP, m1, 126-141. 


Circumstances of composition, sources and importance. 


History. Fitz-Gerald, J. D., “Dos documentos de los Reyes 
Catélicos,’ HM P, m1, 181-187. 
Novel. Bourland, C. B., “Aspectos de la vida del hogar en el 
siglo xvii segtin las novelas de dofia Mariana de Carabajal y 
Saavedra,” HMP, 1, 331-368. 
Harrison, T. P., “A Probable Source of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster,”’ PMLA, xt, 294-303. 


Alonso Pérez’s continuation of the Diana. 


‘Bartholomew Yong, Translator,’”?’ MLR, xxi, 
129-139. 


Details regarding early English translation of the Diana. 


— “Concerning Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
Montemayor’s Diana,” MLN, xu, 251-252. 
Argues in favor of Shakespeare’s use of the Diana. 


Lathrop, H. B., “In Praise of Cervantes,” (Essays in Memory 
of Barrett Wendell, 171-187). 

Olmsted, E. W., “Story of ‘Grisel and Mirabella’,” HMP, 
11, 369-373. 


Bibliographical notes and influence on foreign literatures. 


Place, E. B., Manual elemental de novelistica espanola 
(Madrid, 133 pp.). 
Outline of development of novela corta during Golden Age. 


“Salas Barbadillo, Satirist,’”? RR, xvi, 230-242. 

—— “Una nota sobre las fuentes espafiolas de ‘Les 
Nouvelles’ de Nicolas Lancelot,” RFE, xm, 65-66. 

Originals by Francisco de Lugo y D&vila and Gonzalo de Céspedes y Meneses. 


Spence, L., ‘““Marlowe’s Sources on “Tamburlaine I’,” MP, 
XxIv, 181-199, 


Further evidence of influence of Mexfa’s Silva de varia leccién. 
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Poetry. Crawford, J. P. W., ‘Notes on Three Sonnets of 
Boscan,” MLN, xu, 102-105. (Adaptations from Petrarch.) 


‘Francisco de la Torre y sus poesias,’” HMP, u, 
431-446. 
Biographical data found in poetry, and borrowings from Italian and Neo- 
Latin verse. 
Schevill, R., ““Lainez, Figueroa and Cervantes,” HMP, 1, 
425-441. 


Study of Lafnez’s verse based upon Paris MS. and relationship to poetry 
of Cervantes and Francisco de Figueroa. 


Van Horne, J., ‘‘The Moors in Epic Retrospect,’ His, 
IX, 313-324. 


Attitude of Spanish narrative poets of the sixteenth century toward the 
Moors. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1800 
Adams, N. B., ‘“‘Notes on Spanish Plays at the Beginning of 
the Romantic Period,” RR, xvu1, 128-142. 
‘Sidelights on the Spanish Theaters in the Eighteen- 
Thirties,” Hzisp, 1x, 1-12. 
Financial rewards of authors, pay of actors, etc. 
Barja, C., Ex torno al lirismo gallego del siglo XIX (Smith, 


149 pp.). 


Historical and popular bases for the revival of the Galician lyric, and detailed 
study of principal poets beginning with Rosalfa de Castro. 


Barlow, J. W., ‘‘Zorrilla’s indebtedness to Zamora,” RR, 
xvit, 303-318. 


Influence of No hay deuda que no se pague, y convidado de piedra upon Don 
Juan Tenorio. 
Glascock, C. C., ‘‘ ‘La quimera’ by Emilia Pardo Bazdn,”’ 
Hisp, 1X, 86-94. 
Two Modern Spanish Novelists: Emilia Pardo 
Bazén and Armando Palacio Valdés (Texas, 87 pp.). 


Gonzalez, M. P., “A propésito del ultimo libro de Azorfn,” 
MLJ, x,, 299-304. 


Critique of Una hora de Espaiia. 
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Hespelt, E. H., ““A Second Pseudonym of Cecilia Béhl de 
Arrom,” MLN, xu1, 123-125. 


Use on at least one occasion of the name Leén de Lara. 


Mays, M., “A Sociological Interpretation of the Works of 
José Maria de Pereda,” (Culver-Stockton Quarterly, 11). 

Morley, S. G., “José Echegaray,” ( University of California 
Chronicle, 1925, 368-379). 


V. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Gonzélez, M. P., “La m4s afortunada imitacién del ‘Quijote’,” 
Hisp, 1X, 275-283. 

Don Juan Montalvo’s Capttulos que se le olvidaron a Cer- 
vantes. 

Meléndez, C., Amado WNervo (Instituto de las Espanas, 
83 pp.). 

Onis, F. de, ‘‘El ‘Martin Fierro’ y la poesia tradicional,” 
HMP, u, 403-416. 

Genesis of Martin Fierro as throwing light on the origin of popular poetry. 


Schons, D., “Some Obscure Points in the Life of Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz,”’MP, xxiv, 141-162. 

Spell, J. R., “The Educational Views of Fernandez de 
Lizardi,”” Hisp, 1x, 259-274. 

‘“‘Ferndndez de Lizardi: The Mexican Feijéo,” 

RR, xvi, 338-348. 

Torres-Rioseco, A. “José Ingenieros (1877-1925) ” (South- 
western Political and Social Science Quarterly. vt). 


VI. FOLK LORE AND LEGEND 


Espinosa A. M. “Los romances tradicionales en California,”’ 
HMP, 1, 299-313. 
Ballads representing the “verdadera tradici6n antigua espafiola de Cali- 
fornia.” 
“Spanish Folk-Lore in New Mexico,” (New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., 1, 135-155. 
Outline of problems with illustrative material. 


Gillet, J. E., ““Traces of the Judas Legend in Spain,” R Hi, 
Lxv, 316-344. 
Judas in Spanish folk-lore and in three plays. 
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Krappe, A. H., ‘Une Version orientale de la légende de 
Rodrigue, dernier roi visigoth,” BHi, xxvm, 176-179. 
Analogue of Persian origin. 


Krumpelmann, J. T., ‘““Goethe’s Faust, 4203-4205,” MLN, 
XLI, 107-114. 


Possible influence of Catalan story of resurrection of Riquilda upon Gret- 
chen’s vision in the Walpurgisnacht scene. 
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V. ITALIAN 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Roselli, B. ‘‘ ‘Tu,’ ‘Lei’ and ‘voi’,”’ Ital, 111, 49-53. 
Vaughan, H. H., ‘The Partitive Construction in Italian,” 
Ital, 111, 5-6. 


II. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Dante. Austin, H. D., ““Dante Notes (VIII). Three Guidos,” 
MLN, x11, 364-370. 
Interprets Purgatorio XI, 97-99: “The fame of Guido Guinizelli has super- 


seded that of Guittone d’Arezzo, and perhaps there is now living a third Gutdo— 
Guido Cavalcanti—who will cause them both to be forgotten.” 


Boyers, H., ‘“‘Cleavage in Bertran de Born and Dante,” MP, 
XxIv, 1-3. 

Punishment of bodily cleavage meted to sowers of discord in Inferno, Canto 
XXVIII suggested by frequent allusions to cleavage found in works of Bertran. 


Dana, H. W. L., ‘‘The Six Centuries since Dante.” (Essays 
in Memory of Barrett Wendell, 43-60). 

Ideas held dear by Dante that have been challenged by the modern world— 
and what survives. 

Gilbert, A. H., Dante’s Conception of Justice (Duke, 1925, 
231 pp.). 

Explanation of the concrete and imaginative presentation of justice in the 


Divine Comedy based upon the commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
fifth book of Aristotle’s Ethics. 


Grandgent, C. H., ‘““New Renderings of Dante,” Jéal, m1, 
21-23. 


Metrical forms used in English translations of the Divine Comedy. 
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— “‘Quid Ploras?’?” (Reports of Dante Society, 
Cambridge. 1926, 8-18). 

Eternity of infernal punishment and the attitude of the blessed toward 
the damned. 


Johnston, O. M., “Interpretation of the First Canto of 


Dante’s Divina Commedia, ’’ PQ, v, 34-43. 


“The first canto serves as a general introduction to the poem, and is therefore 
to be regarded as an outline of the main facts contained in it. If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, the dark wood....prefigures the Inferno, the sunlit hill 
represents the Mountain of Purgatory, and the sun is a symbol of Paradise.” 


Moore, O. H., The Young King Henry Plantagenet (1155- 
1183), in History, Literature and Tradition (Ohio State, 1925, 
107 pp.). 

Biographical material, the reading ‘Re giovane’ in Dante’s Inferno, and the 
legend of Bertran de Born and the Young King after Dante’s time. 


Renzulli, M., Dante nella Letteratura Inglese (Florence, 
160 pp.). 

Shaw, J. E., “The ‘Donna Angelicata’ in The Ring and the 
Book,” PMLA, xt, 55-81. 


Association of Mrs. Browning with Beatrice in the poet’s mind sufficient 
to explain the transformation of Pompilia. Browning’s theory of love funda- 
mentally identical with that of Dante. 

Wilkins, E. H., “The Prologue of the Divine Comedy,” 
(Reports of Dante Society, Cambridge, 1926, 1-7). 

The first two cantos constitute Dante’s prologue to the Divine Comedy 
and there is no-special prologue to the Inferno. 

Petrarch. Crawford, J. P. W., “Notes on Three Sonnets of 
Boscan,”’ ML N, xt, 102-105. (Adaptations from Petrarch.) 
Wilkins, E. H., “The Pre-Chigi Form of the ‘Canzoniere’ 

of Petrarch,” MP, xxim, 257-272. 

Relationship of the Chigi form to a still earlier (and now lost) form of the 
Canzoniere in much the same way that the final form is related to the Chigi 
form. 

Boccaccio. Coulter, C. C., “Boccaccio’s Acquaintance with 
Homer,”’ PQ, v, 44-53. 


Extent of Boccaccio’s knowledge of Greek and use made by him of Leonzio 
Pilato’s Latin version of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


Farnham, W., “The “Merchant’s Tale’ in Chaucer Junior,” 
MLN, x11 392-396. (Influence of Boccaccio.) 
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Harrison T. P., “Bartholomew Yong, Translator,’ MLR, 
xx1, 129-139. (Translator of Frammetta.) 
Place, E. B., Manual elemental de novelfstica espanola, 
(Madrid). 
Influence of the Decameron on the Spanish short story. 
Miscellaneous. Thorndike, L., “The “De Constitutione Mundi’ 
of John Michael Albert of Carrara,’’ RR, xvi, 193-216. 
“Medicine versus Law in Late Medieval and 
Medicean Florence,’”’ RR, xvi1, 8-31. 
Analysis of treatises by Coluccio Salutati, John Baldus, John of Arezzo 
and Poggio Bracciolini. 
“Relations of the Inquisition to Peter of Abano and 
Cecco D’Ascoli,”’ Spec, 1, 338-343. 
Thornton, H. H., ‘The Poems ascribed to Frederick ITI and 
‘Rex Fredericus’,’”’ Spec, 1, 87-100. | 
Critical edition of four poems. 
“The Poems ascribed to King Enzo,” Spec, 1, 


398-409. 
Critical edition of three poems and a fragment. 


III. LITERATURE IN THE CINQUECENTO 


Comedy. Wright, L. B., ‘‘Will Kemp and the ‘Commedia dell 

VArte’,” MLN, xu, 516-520. 

Most famous of Shakespearean clowns was familiar with methods of Italian 
comedians. 
Criticism. Bullock, W. L., “Italian Sixteenth-Century Criti- 

cism,”’ MLN, xu, 254-263. 

Bibliography of treatises on literary criticism. 

Pope, E. F., “Renaissance Criticism and the Diction of the 
Faerte Queene,” PMLA, xu, 575-619. 
Poetry. Bullock, W. L., “The Lyric Innovations of Giovanni 

della Casa,” PMLA, xu1, 82-90. 

Metrical innovations credited to him are found to a notable degree in 
Petrarch and Bembo. 

Bush, J. N. D., “Two Poems by Henry Reynolds,” MLN, 
XLI, 510-513. 

Influence of Anguillara’s version of the Meamorphoses. 

Crawford, J. P. W., “Francisco de la Torre y sus poesias,”’ 
HM P, u, 431-446. (Borrowings from Italian poets.) 
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Forsythe, R. S., “Notes on The Spanish Tragedy,” PQ, 
v, 80-84. 


Influence of a sonnet by Panfilo Sasso. 


Gilbert, A. H., ‘“The Source of Peele’s Arraignment of Paris,” 
M LN, x11, 36—40. 

Denies influence of Anello Paulilli’s I] Giuditio di Paride, and suggests 
Ovid’s Heroides, Euripides and Italian pastoral drama as more probable sources. 


Merrill, R. V., “A note on the Italian Genealogy of Du 
Bellay’s ‘Olive,’ Sonnet CXIIT,” MP, xxiv, 163-166. 

Relationship with a sonnet of Daniello, a passage in Sannazaro’s Arcadia, 
and a sonnet of Petrarch. 

Padelford, A. M., and O’Connor, M., ‘‘Spenser’s Use of the 
St. George Legend,” SP, xx, 142-156. | 


Influence of Battista Mantovano’s poem on St. George. 


Pope, E. F., ‘‘The Critical Background of the Spenserian 
Stanza,” MP, xxiv, 31-53. 


“The theory is offered that Spenser turned to Italian sources for his metric 
scheme..... For stanzaic form his direct model was the nine-line madrigal 
recognized by all critics as a stanzaic form of ferza rima.”’ 


Steiner, A., ‘‘Glosses on Du Bellay,” MP, xxiv, 168-171. 


Influence of Girolamo Angeriano upon Du Bellay’s Conditions du vray Potte 
and certain passages of the Deffence. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1800 


Altrocchi, R., ‘Scott, Manzoni, Rovani,” ML N, x11, 175-176. 


Verbal! parallel found in Peveril of the Peak and I Promessi Sposi, and de- 
veloped in Rovani’s Cento Annt. 


Brovedani, J. H., Aspetts dt Letteratura Contemporanea Ital-. 
iana attraverso le opere e la critica (Kingston, Ontario, 157 
Pp.). 

Studies on Grazia Deledda, Guido da Verona, Pirandello and Verga. 

Vittorini, D., “La Primitivita nella Poesia Contemporanea 
in Italia,” M LJ, x1, 139-41. 


V. FOLK LORE AND LEGEND 


Krappe, A. H., “La Leggenda della ‘bocca della verita’,” 
(Nuovi Studi Medievali, 11, 6 pp.). 
Oriental origin, and came to Italy from Asia Minor. 
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“Un Paralléle oriental de la légende de 1’ Empereur 
Trajan et du Pape Grégoire le Grand,” (Moyen Age, xXXvu, 
85-92). 
An old Christian legend current in the Orient before the coming of Islam. 
J. P. WickErsHAM CRAWFORD 


VI. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
I. PHILOLOGY 


Bradley, F. W., The Verbal -zen in Germanic (Chicago Dis- 
sertation). 


Collitz, Hermann, ‘‘Weg, ‘Die Wand’—Ein Beitrag zur deut- 
schen Wortkunde,”’ (GR, 1, 40-46). 


Connects ‘Weg’ in this meaning with Gothic -waddjus, ON veggr, etc., and 
attributes its use in Erfurt to Low Franconian colonists. 


“A Century of Grimm’s Law” (Lang, m1, 174 
183). 


Passes in critical review the various theories concerning the sound shifting. 


Owen, Francis, The Origin of Alliteration as a Device of Poetique 
Technique in Germanic Verse. (Chicago Dissertation.) 
Roedder, E. C., “Linguistic Geography” (GR, 1, 281-308). 


Excellent discussion of the problems of dialects and of the works dealing 
with the subject. 


Prokosch, E., “The Hypothesis of a Pre-Germanic Substratum” 
(GR 1 47-71). : 


An ingenious attempt to disprove the theory implied in the title. 


Sturtevant, A. M., “Zum Fugenvokal in Westgermanischen 
Kompositis” (MIN, x11, 188-192). 
1. Gudo-webbi is a genitive plural compound. 2. The Fugenvokal in OHG 
names compounded with gund is secondary. 


Walters, Emma E., The Inflection of the Indo-European Words 
of Relationship in Germanic (Johns Hopkins Dissertation). 
Wood, F. A., “Some Revised Etymologies (MP, xxiv, 215-220). 


Discusses the etymology of Gothic gatrrus, kaurus, taihun, tékan, kunawide 
and of ON hedinn, Norw. Tagg, in addition to various English words, 


Zeydel, E. H., ““The German Language in the Prussian Academy 
of Science,” (PMLA, xut, 126-150). 
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Shows how Frederick the Great by his French predilections prevented the 
introduction of German into the Academy and traces the gradual triumph 
of German over French. 


GOTHIC 
Sturtevant, A. M., ‘The Imperative Use of the Gothic In- 
finitive haban Luke ix, 3,” (MLN, xu, 382-384). 


The use is a native Gothic idiom, though not found elsewhere. 


Otp HicgH GERMAN 


Wood, F. A., “Notes on Old High German Texts,” (SP, xxim, 

385-386). | 

1, In Trier Capitulare he considers retliche to be redeliche not rehtliche; 
muzzunga =immunitas. 2. Emendations of words in Lied vom heiligen Georg. 
3. Emendation of line 27 of Hildebrandalied to read feheta, not fehta; also gives 
his idea of the ending of the poem. 

MippLE HicH GERMAN 

Bell, C. H., ‘“Middle High German zitarte and zitterie,” (MLN, 

XLI, 43-44). 

An instance of the older form of modern German Zither occurring in jungeren 
Titurel, whereas Kluge states that it does not occur in MHG. 

OLp NorsE 

Dieserud, Juul, ‘“‘Norse and Norseman versus Norwegian” 

(SS, vir, 233-238). 

Clears up the confusion in the use of the terms. 
Flom, Geo. T., “Old Norse ‘Fram,’ ‘Gleaning’”? (JEGP, 

XXV, 299-329). 

A study of twenty semantic changes through which the word has passed. 
Larson, Henning, ‘‘Tvibytna’’ (SS, 1x, 18-20). 


Connects this Icelandic word meaning ‘a bottomless lake’ with the Swedish 
lake Tvdbottnetjarnen, ‘the lake with two bottoms.’ 


Sturtevant, A. M., “Some Old Norse Etymologies” (MLN, 
XLI, 370-375). 


Etymology of sixteen Norse words. 
NORWEGIAN 


Flom, Geo. T., ‘‘Some Dialect Names of Fauna and Flora in 
Strom’s Sondmors Beskrivelse, I, 1762,’? (GR, 1, 259-268). 
Discussion of several unusual dialect words not found in Aasen’s dictionary: 
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SWEDISH 


Langenfelt, Gosta, ‘Swedish Explorers into Anglo-Saxon” 
(SS, IX, 25-30). 
Brief account of work done in English philology by Swedish scholars. 


LITERATURE 


GOTHIC 


Friedrichsen, G. W. S., Gothic Version of the Gospels (Oxford), 
A study of the style and textual history. 


MIDDLE HicH GERMAN 


Eilhart. L. E., Winfrey, The Courtly Elements in Eilhart von 
Oberge’s Tristan (Chicago Dissertation). 

Epic. F. W. Kaufmann, Der Monolog im mittelalterlichen Epos 
(Chicago Dissertation). 

Spielmannsdichtung. G. F. Lussky, “Die Frauen in der mhd. 
Spielmannsdichtung”’ ( Hohifeld Volume, pp. 118-147). 


Investigation of the character of women and the relation between the sexes 
and of other points in three typical minstrel epics and a comparison of the 
results with courtly and popular epics. The study does not furnish us with 
any new information and is misleading as the writer does not distinguish between 
general cases and special instances. 


Trimberg. Leo Behrendt, The Ethical Teaching of Hugo of 
Trimberg (Catholic Univ. Wash. dissertation). 


Study of the Renner to discover Hugo’s Weltanschauung and his attitude 
toward the seven deadly sins, the clergy and the nobility. He denies that Hugo 
is a forerunner of Luther. 


Wolfram. E. K. Heller, ‘“Wolfram’s Relationship to the 
Crestien Manuscripts” (ML WN, xu1, 520-523). 
Quotations to show that the Mons MS. stands closer to Parzival than MS 
Paris 794, 


EARLY NEw HicH GERMAN 


Franck. Kuno Francke, “The Place of Sebastian Franck and 
Jacob Boehme in the History of German Literature’ (GR, 
I, 4-20). 

Admirable analysis’ of these two mystics who are usually neglected by 
histories of literature, pointing out the similarity of their ideas to those of 

Goethe in Faust, 
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Gryphius. M. B. Evans, ‘‘The Attitude of Andreas Gryphius 
Toward the Supernatural” ( Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 97-106). 


Shows how frequent was Gryphius’ use of certain traits of the Renaissance 
drama, such as magic, premonitions, prophetic dreams and ghosts, while not 
really believing in them. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Bodmer. C. H. Ibershoff, “Bodmer’s Indebtedness to Klopstock”’ 
(PMLA, xu, 151-160). 
Points out the influence of the Messias on Noah. 


‘“‘Whiston as a Source of Bodmer’s Noah” (SP, 
XXII, 522-528). 
Bodmer influenced by Whiston’s theory that the flood was caused by the 
earth’s becoming involved in a comet’s tail and atmosphere. 


‘‘Bodmer and Thompson’s Seasons” (MLN, Xt, 
29-32). 


Episode of Japhet’s meeting the three daughters of Sipha influenced by an 
episode in Thompson. 


‘“‘Bodmer’s Indebtedness to Voltaire” (MP, xxin, 
83-87). 


Shows how Bodmer makes use of Voltaire’s play Le fanatisme ou Mahomet 
le prophete for an episode of his Noak. 


Swiss Poets. E. A. Kubler, Die Entwickelung des Naturgefthls 
in der deutsch-schweizerischen Literatur (Cornell diss.). 


Haller. L. M. Price, ‘‘Haller and English Theology” (PMLA, 
XLI, 942-954). | 


Suggests William King, archbishop of Dublin and Samuel Clark, an 
English divine, as possible influences on Haller, 


Hagedorn. Bertha R. Coffman, “Note on Hagedorn’s and 
Haller’s German and English Relations’ (MIN, xt, 
387-388). 


Corrects the error of H. M. Jones that Hagedorn’s poems did not appear 
until 1750, whereas they appeared 1729. 


Klopstock. E. H. Zeydel, ‘‘An Unpublished Letter of Klop- 
stock” (GR, 1, 93-95). 
Comments on the persons mentioned in a letter from Hamburg addressed 


to Herrn Pastor Briickner and seeks to determine the date by a reference to 
Voss. 
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Wieland. J. C. Blankenagel, ‘““The Island Scene in Wieland’s 
Oberon” (PMLA, x1, 161-166). 


Points out how much more serious this episode is than the rest of the poem 
and discusses its kinship to the many Robinsonaden. 


Herder. Martin Schutze, ‘“Herder’s Conception of ‘Bild’ ”’ 
(GR, 1, 21-35). 


Defines ‘Image’ and classifies different types of philosophy by means of it. 


Lessing. P. P. Kies, “Sources and Model of Miss Sara Samp- 
son” (MP, xxtv, 65-90). 
Denies the dependence of Lessing’s play on Lillo’s The London Merchant, 


as usually stated, and seeks to prove that it is based on Shadwell’s The Squire 
of Alsatia, Charles Johnson’s Caelza and Mrs. Centlivre’s The Perjured Husband. 


Storm and Stress. E. H. Zeydel, Early References to Storm and 
Stress in German Literature (Indiana University Studies, 
No. 17). 

Copious quotations from histories of literature and from 18th century 

writers to prove that Sturm und Drang was used as a slogan as early as 1777, 


but did not become the fixed standard phrase for the period until the time of 
Scherer. 


Otto Koischwitz, ‘Das Bihnenbild im Sturm und Drang 
Drama, eine theatergeschichtliche Skizze” (GR, 1, 96-114). 
Admirable article calling attention to the frequent change of scene, frequent 


use of window, mirror, piano and the predominance of populace and night 
scenes. 


Classical Age. L. A. Willoughby, The Classical Age of German 
Literature, 1748-1805, (Oxford). 


Klenze, Camillo von, Goethe to Hauptmann, Studies in a Chang- 
ing Culture (Viking Press). 
Five essays on various phases of Romanticism, Realism and Naturalism 
from the 17th to the 20th century. 
Goethe 
Clavigo. Ernst Feise, “Zum Problem von Goethe’s Clavigo”’ 
(Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 107-117). 


Compares the character of Clavigo with that of Weisslingen in Gots and 
finds that both are romantic with an inferiority complex; also traces the attitude 
of Gétz and Beaumarchais to Goethe’s jealousy of his sister Cornelia. 
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Faust. J. F. Krumpelmann, ‘“‘Goethe’s Faust 4203-4205” 
(MLN xt, 107-114). 


Suggestion that the red line around Gretchen’s neck was taken from the 
account of the resurrected Rigutida of Montserrat. 


E. Prokosch, “Rhythmus und Personlichkeit in Goethe’s 
Faust’ (Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 184-216). 


Deviations from Knittelvers are discussed. Lines of five and six stresses are 
used to indicate a dwelling on a thought or an emotion; short lines express 
impulsive moods; hovering accent and Awuftakt are also treated. 


Wm. A. Speck, “George Borrow and Goethe’s Faust” 
(PMLA, xu, 167-178). 

First treats the question as to whether Borrow used the German original in 
translating Klinger’s Faust; also gives sample translations of various scenes of 


Goethe’s Faust indicating Boriow’s familiarity with the poem and his excellent 
knowledge of German. 


James Davies, “‘Earliest Musical Setting to Goethe’s Faust” 
(J EGP, xxv, 517-530). 
Sketches at some length Goethe’s desire to have Faust set to music, Zelter’s 


refusal and finally Prince Radziwill’s setting, written under the scrutiny of 
both Goethe and Zelter. 


G. W. H. Van der Smissen, Goethe’s Faust, done into Eng- 
lish verse in the original metres with commentary and notes, 
introduction by Robert Falconer (Dutton). 


Iphigenie. B. Q. Morgan, ‘Three Translations of Goethe’s 
Iphigenie auf Tauris (Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 148-168). 


Scholarly comparison of the translations of Judge Tucker, Anna Swanwick 
and Mrs. Dowden which he considers to be the best. 


Werther. Ernest Feise, ‘“Goethes Werther als nerviéser Char- 
akter’? (GR, 1, 185-253). 
Interesting discussion of various neurotic phases of Werther’s character, 
such as inferiority complex, self pity, dilletantism and sentimentality; also 
treats of similar traits in Goethe’s nature. 


Wilhelm Meister. Wm. Diamond, “Wilhelm Meister’s Inter- 
pretation of Hamlet” (MP, xx, 89-101). 
Claims that the interpretation of Hamlet’s character, as given by Goethe, 
as a weakling, lacking energy to act, which has been accepted by Coleridge, 


the Romantic School and the great majority of critics is false and due to the 
character of Wilhelm Meister himself. 
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Schiller 


Don Carlos. A. C. Maler, “Zur Methodik der literargeschicht- 
lichen Forschung” (GR, 1, 314-335). 


Objects to the method of seeking borrowings, influences and plagiarisms 
and shows by a critical analysis of Schiller’s Don Carlos the best method of 
literary criticism. 

Jungfrau von Orleans. J. C. Blankenagel, ‘“‘Shaw’s Saint Joan 

and Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans” (JEGP, xxv, 379-392), 


Excellent comparison of Schiller’s romantic conception of the Maid with 
Shaw’s rationalistic portrayal. 


Maria Stuart. E. C. Roedder, “Blitter aus meiner Schiller- 
mappe”’ (Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 247-268). 


Discussion of when Mary’s desire to live gives way to a willingness to die; 
also interprets the titles of three projected dramas of Schiller. 


Biirger. B. J. Vos, ‘““An Unpublished Letter of Birger’ (GR, 
I, 36-39). 
Publishes and comments on a letter dated Wollmershausen, Feb. 16, 1778. 


Romantic School 


Romanticism. Philipp Seiberth, “Romanticism” (GR, 1, 
336-343). 
Discussion of the psychology of Romanticism which he decides is Lebens- 


vernetnung, as distinguished from Realism-Lebensbejahung; negation as opposed 
to affirmation. 


Peter Hagboldt, The Specific Environment of Romanticism 
(Abstracts of Theses, Univ. of Chicago, Humanistic Series, 
vol. 11, 359-362). 


Discussion of the economic, political and social conditions which caused the 
Romantic movement. 


Novalis. F. W. J. Heuser, “Hauptmann und Novalis” (GR, 1, 
125-131). 


Points out several instances in which he believes Hauptmann to have been 
influenced by Novalis and shows the similarity of their views. 


Fr. Schlegel. T. M. Campbell, ‘‘Friedrich Schlegel’s Apostasy 
and the Europa” (MLN, x1, 86-96). | 


Discussion of the influence of the Catholic religion on Schlegel’s aesthetic 
essays in the periodical named. 
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Tieck. E. H. Zeydel, ““A Note on Tieck’s Early Romanticism” 
(MLN, xu, 444449). 
Shows that Tieck was romantic from his early youth. 


Kleist. J. C. Blankenagel, ‘Heinrich von Kleist und Wieland”’ 
(JEGP, xxv, 54-65). 


Comparison of the rationalistic philosophies of the two poets. 


——— “Heinrich von Kleist’s Pursuit of Happiness”’ 
( Hohlfeld Volume, pp. 25-46). 


Careful collection of the utterances of the unfortunate poet showing how 
persistently he clings to his idea of happiness, though continually rebuffed. 


F. Bruns, “Die Motivierung aus dem Unbewussten bei 
Heinrich von Kleist” ( Hohklfeld Volume, pp. 47-77.) 


An attempt to explain three of Kleist’s dramas by Freud’s theory of psycho- 
analysis. One is tempted to exclaim with Walther von der Vogelweide: Dé 
hoeret ouch geloube zuo. 


G. M. Howe, ‘Heinrich von Kleists Lehrjahre” (PMLA, 

XLI, 975-1004). 

Treats in detail this little known period of Kleist’s life 1799-1801, which 
was negative from the standpoint of poetic creation, but during which he freed 
himself from the fetters of family and class conventions and from false and 
subversive ideals. Among these liberations the writer includes the breaking 
of his engagement with Wilhelmina von Zenge. 


Chamisso. S. Liptzin, ‘‘Chamisso as~a Social Poet” (PQ, v, 
235-241). 


Brief review of Chamisso’s poems showing the poet’s interest in the lower 
classes and in new inventions such as the steam engine and the railroad. 


Hoffmann. E. G. Gudde, “‘E. Th. A. Hoffmann’s Reception in 
England” (PMLA, xt, 1005-1010). 
Interesting account of the cold reception accorded the German poet by 
Scott, Carlyle and other English writers and reviewers. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Heine. C. H. Ibershoff, ‘‘Heine’s Harzreise Once More” 
(PO, v, 54-55). 
Still contends that Heine was indebted to an old poem on Géttingen for 
his juxtaposition of ‘sausages’ and ‘university.’ 
———\— “Lichtenberg’s Wiirste. Bibliothek” (PQ, v, 282). 


States that he has discovered a poem by Lichtenberg, professor in Gottingen 
which contains the juxtaposition used by Heine. 
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J. B. Liljegren, ““Heine’s Doppelganger” (ML N, x11, 115-116). 
Suggests that this poem may have been written under the influence of a 
scene in Hoffmann’s Kater Murr. 
Franz Schneider, ‘‘Ich hatte einst ein schénes Vaterland”’ 
(PQ, v, 56-57). 
Calls attention to the interpolation of a third stanza in Heine’s poem in 
Edward Lassen’s Selected Songs. 
Gutzkow. Franz Schneider, “Gutzkows Wally und D. F. 
Strauss’ das Leben Jesu, Eine Richtigstellung”’ (GR, 1, 
115-119). 


Proves that Gutzkow’s novel was nut inspired by the work of Strauss. 


Hebbel. T. M. Campbell, ‘History as Costume in Hebbel’s 

Dramas” (MLN, xt, 489-495). 

Brief analysis of Hebbel’s dramas, showing that they fall into two classes 
one historical in the conventional sense, the other essentially modern, but in 
historical costume. 

Henry Brennecke, Voluntaristic Ideas in the Dramas and 

Aesthetic Writings of Friedrich Hebbel (New York Univ. 

Diss.). 

Ludwig. Walter Silz, ‘“Nature in the Tales of Otto Ludwig” 

(MLN, xtt, 8-13). 


Frequent allusions to nature and personifications of nature. 


Storm. A. E, Lussky, “‘“George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss 
and Storm’s Immensee” (MLJ, x, 431-433). 


Calls attention to certain similarities and comes to the conclusion that George 
Eliot was probably influenced by Storm’s tale. 


A. W. Porterfield, ‘““Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre and Im- 
mensee’ (MLN, x11, 513-516). 


Immensee a conscious imitation of the early part of Goethe’s novel. 


Heyse. Ernst Rose, ‘‘Das Soziale Empfinden Paul Heyses” 

(GR, 1, 344-359). 

Shows that Heyse, far from being a type of the individualist, was interested 
in social problems and depicted the life of the working classes more and more 
in his later works. 

Kinkel. Sol. Liptzin, ‘Gottfried Kinkel and Hermann Senning” 

(GR, 1, 120-124). 


Ell C—O em EEE Ee 
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Brief account of these two revolutionary poets and publication of an hitherto 
unknown poem of Senning on Kinkel and of a letter of Kinkel replying to 
Senning. 

Dilthey. Julius Goebel, “Wilhelm Dilthey and the Source of 

Literary History” (JEGP, xxv, 145-156). 

Reviews the impression produced by Dilthey’s work Einleitung in die 
Geisteswissenschaften, 1883, his success in freeing the mental sciences from 
natural science, his new psychological method and his two concepts Erlebnés 


and Verstehen and their importance in the development of the science of literary 
history. 
Hilty. H. Z. Kip, “Five Unpublished Letters by Carl Hilty”’ 
(PO, v, 70-77). 
Letters written by Professor Hilty, Rector of the University of Berne to 


F. W. Holls, a member of the American delegation to the First Peace Conference 
at the Hague. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Hauptmann. J. C. Blankenagel, “Alfred Zimmermann as a 
source of Hauptmann’s Weber” (MLN, x11, 242-248). 
Shows how Hauptmann made good use of the facts given by Zimmermann 


in his work entitled Blite und Verfall des Leinengewebes in Schlesten which 
appeared in 1885. 


G. C. Cast, “The Religious Views of Gerhart Hauptmann 
as Reflected in his Works” (Hoklfeld Volume, pp. 78-96). 
Proves by quotations from Hauptmann’s works that the poet is deeply 
religious but not orthodox, that his religion is one of light and love and joy. 
See also “Romantic School’’—Novalis 
Fiction and Drama. E. T. Moline, Freireligiise Anschauungen 
4m Roman und Drama der neueren deutschen Literatur 1885— 
1914 (Wisconsin Diss.). 
Drama. Marian P. Whitney, “Germany’s Contribution to the 
Modern Drama” (MLJ, x1, 79-84). 
Gives a list of twelve plays voted to be the most representative in modern 
German literature. 
Fiction. Lilian L. Stroebe, ‘““German Fiction since the War” 
(MLJ, x, 491-494). 


Brief mention of novels by Viebig, Kellermann, Bloem, Wassermann and 
others. — 
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Gates, C. E. The Critical Attitude of Contemporary German 
Literature in the Age of William II. (Cornell Diss.). 


Liliencron. A. H. Krappe, ‘‘The Source of Detlev von Lilien- 
_ cron’s Abschied” (JEGP, xxv, 79-83). 


Traces the poem back to a fable of Aesop and gives also a French and an 
Alsatian version. 


Mann. Wm. Dehorn, “Thomas Mann, eine philosophisch- 
literarische Skizze.” (J EGP, xxv, 330-361). 


Study of the romantic and realistic elements of Mann’s novels and of the 
influence of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche on him. 


Spitteler. H. S. Cannon, “Rhyme and Alliteration in Carl 
Spitteler” (MP, xx, 189-200). 
Brief study showing Spitteler’s carelessness in rhyming, his excessive use 
of alliteration and his frequent use of enjambement. 


LITERARY RELATIONS 


Goethe and Anatole France. A. W. Aron, “Anatole France 
and Goethe” ( Hohifeld Volume, pp. 7-24). 


Excellent study of the admiration of the French writer for Goethe and of 
the influence of the great German poet on him. 


Goethe and Hoffmann. Max Rudwin, Satan et le Satanisme 
dans l’oeuvre de Victor Hugo, Paris, 1926. 


Contains a chapter dealing with the influence of Goethe and Hoffmann 
on Victor Hugo and the French Romantic School. 


Richardson. L. M. Price, ‘On the Reception of Richardson in 
Germany” (J EGP, xxv, 7-33). 
Detailed discussion of the translations of Richardson’s novels, the cool recep- 
tion given to Pamela and the warm one to Clarissa and Grandison. 


English Romanticists. F. W. Stokes, German Influence in the 
English Romantic Period 1788-1818. 


Influence on Scott, Coleridge, Shelly and Byron. 


Carlyle and Richter. Th. Geissendoerfer, “Carlyle and Jean 
Paul Richter’ (JEGP, xxv, 540-553). 
Excellent discussion of Carlyle’s admiration for Jean Paul, as evinced in his 
essays, and of the latter’s influence on Sartor Resartus and on Carlyle’s style 
and humor in general. 
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America. P. C. Weber, America in Imaginative German Litera- 
ture in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century (Columbia 
Univ. Press). 


Discussion of the attitude toward America in the various schools of German 
literature from The Storm and Stress period down to Young Germany. 


Zedlitz. J. F. L. Raschen, ‘‘Zedlitz and Barthelmy, a Study in 
Literary Relations” (GR, 1, 254-258). 
Discussion of the Napoleon cult and Zedlitz’ relation to it. 


Longfellow. J. T. Krumpelmann, “‘Longfellow’s Golden Legend 
and the Armer Heinrich Theme in Modern German Litera- 
ture’ (JEGP, xxv, 173-192). 

Seeks to prove the dependence of Hauptmann and others who treated this 
theme on Longfellow’s poem. 


Whitman. Anna Jacobsen, “Walt Whitman in Germany since 

1914”’ (GR, 1, 132-141). 

Shows how Whitman was discovered by the working class and the socialists 
at the beginning of the war and was hailed first as a singer of war; later, however, 
of peace and as the poet of democracy. Further how he has inspired poems 
since the war and gained as an admirer the aristocrat Thomas Mann. 


Tolstoi and Kroeger. C. M. Purin, “‘Tolstoi und Kroeger: 
eine Darstellung ihrer literarischen Beziehungen”’ ( Hohil- 
feld Volume, pp. 217-245). 


Able discussion of the influence of the Great Russian writer on the Holstein 
novelist, which is strong except in the sphere of theories of art. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 

Rothensteiner, J. E., Die literarische Wirksamkeit der deutsch- 
amerikanischen Katholiken, eine Literarisch-historische Skizze 
(The author, 1911 N. Taylor Ave., St. Louis). 

Cronau, Rudolf, Die Deutschen als Griinder von New Amsterdam- 
New York und als Urheber und Trager der amerikanischen 
Freiheitsbestrebungen (Heiss Co. N. Y.). 

Gehring, Albert, ‘“The German-American as a Citizen” (Open 
Court, xt, 46-55). 


Seeks to show by statistics that our citizens of German ancestry have always 
ranked high in loyalty and patriotism. 


OLD NORSE 


Cawley, F. S., A Note on Two Fragments of Arnérr Jarlaskald 
(SS, rx, 13-17). 
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Discussion of the authorship of two fragments of the Younger Edda. 
Hollander, L. M., ‘““The Didactic Purpose of Some Eddic Lays” 
(GR, 1, 72-85). 
Opposes Miss Philpott’s theory of the ritual or dramatic origin of the lays 
and claims that they have a didactic or gnomic purpose. 
Krappe, A. H., ‘‘An Oriental Source of the Icelandic Version of 
Godfather Death” (SS, 113-115). 


French version of the Arabian Nights as source. 


Malone, H. W., Norse Stories retold from the Edda. 


Hermannsson, Halidér, Jé6n Guthmundsson and his Natural 
History of Iceland. (Cornell Univ. Islandica, No. 15). 


Hermannsson, Halidér, Eggert Olafsson, a Biographical Sketch 
(Cornell Univ. Islandica, vol. 16). 


Sturtevant, A. M. “Notes on the Poetic Edda” (SS, 1x, 31-36). 


Interpretation of ten different passages. 


Colum, P., Children of Odin. 
Stories of Norse Mythology. 


Shetelig, H., Préhistoire de la Norvége (Harvard Univ. Press). 


NORWEGIAN 


Bjgrnson. A. M. Sturtevant, ‘“‘Bjgrnson’s Mors Haender” 
(SS, vim, 249-258). 


Excellent analysis of the romantic, realistic and socialistic elements in this 
tale. 


Ibsen. R. Petsch, “Ibsen’s Life-Forms”’ (Open Court, xL, 82-92). 


Analysis of Ibsen according to Spangler’s types, concluding that he represents 
the ‘master man.’ 


Bojer. O. E. Rélvaag, ‘When a Novelist is in a Hurry” (SS, 
1X, 61-67). 
Criticizes the sudden ending of Johan Bojer’s novel The Great Hunger. 


H. P. Lédrup, “Johan Bojer’ (ASR, xiv, 207-211). 
Short biographical sketch and a critical analysis of Bojer’s writings. 
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Immigrants. Isaac Anderson, “Scandinavian Immigrants in 
Recent Fiction” (ASR, x1v, 246-248). 
Brief account of the novels of Bojer, O. E. Rélvaag and Martha Ostenso, 
dealing with the life of Scandinavian immigrants in the Northwest. 


J. O. Evjen, Scandinavian Immigranis in New York 
1630-1674. 

Valuable research work on the pai played by Scandinavians in shaping 
the early history of America and containing biographies of nearly two hundred 
settlers, 

New Books. Hanna A. Larsen, “Recent Norwegian Books” 

(ASR, xIv, 686-690). 


Discussion of recent novels by Sigrid Undset, Peter Egge, Olav Duun, Gabriel 
Scott and others. 


Wiers-Jenssen, Hans, Witch, a Drama translated from the 
Norwegian by John Masefield (Brentano). 


SWEDISH 


Bremer. A. B. Benson, “The Essays on Fredrika Bremer in the 
North American Review” (PMLA, xt, 747-753). 
Reopens the question of the authorship of the third essay and decides that 
Lowell and not Longfellow, as generally supposed, was the author. 


Geijerstam. Ester H. Rapp, ‘Gustaf af Geijerstam in the Field 
of the Psychological Novel’ (SS, vir, 239-248). 
Seeks to show that the novelist used psychopathic motives before the time 
of Freud. 


Runeberg. C. B. Shaw, The Songs of Ensign Stdl (Stechert, 
N. Y., 1925). 


Excellent translation in the original metres of this national epic of Finland 
by Johan Runeberg. 


Strindberg. H. V. E. Palmblad, Strindberg’s Conception of 

History (Columbia Diss.) 

A thoughtful discussion of the three periods through which Strindberg 
passed: 1. early deterministic conception under the influence of Buckle and 
Darwin. 2. monistic conception—unification of history, empires and re- 
ligions. 3. belief in a guiding Providence in history—man as the tool of God. 


Tegnér. Fredrik Book, “Esais Tegnér” (ASR, xiv, 653-659). 
Critical estimate of the Swedish poet. 


A. M. Sturtevant, ‘Notes on Tegnér’s Posthumous Poems” 


_(SS, 1x, 1-12). 


Discusses three poems, Bin, Erotisk-fantass and Hittebarnet. 
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“Aegir and the Magic Ship Ellida in Tegnér’s 
Frithiofssaga’”’ (SS, 1X, 56-60). 
Traces this motif to the legend of Philemon and Baucis. 


Bible. Abel Ahlquist, ‘The History of the Swedish Bible” 
(SS, 1x, 89-112). 


First installment of a long article dealing with the various versions of the 
Swedish Bible from the pre-reformation period down to 1917. 


Codex Tunsbergensis. G. T. Flom, Bogarthing Law of the 
Codex Tunsbergensis (Univ. of Illinois, Studies in Language 
and Literature, vol. 10, No. 4). 


Diplomatic edition with an introduction on the paleography and orthography. 


Lapland Legends. Valdemar Lindholm, Lapland Legends 
Retold from the Swedish by Leone de Cambrey (Yale Univ. 
Press). | 


Tales of an ancient race and its great gods. 


Recent Literature. John Flodin, ‘Political Trend of Recent 
Swedish Literature in Finland” (SS, rx, 77-88). 


Resistance to Russia, World War and Bolshevism as found in the works 
of Arvid Morne and Bertel Gripenberg. 


DANISH 


Andersen. ‘A Hans Christian Andersen Manuscript” (ASR, 
xIv, 97-102). 
Account of a story published in the United States but not in Denmark 


because of its political trend; together with an English translation of the tale 
under the title, King, Queen and Knave. 


Books. Julius Clausen, “Current Danish Books” (ASR, 
XIV, 355-361). 


A critical review of novels by Anker Larsen, Alexander Svedstrup, Anna 
Christiansen, Paul Levin, Edith Rode and others. 


FLEMISH 


Schlauch, Margaret. “French Romance in Early Flemish 
Prints” (GR, 1, 168-181). 
Interesting account of Flemish and Dutch adaptations of these romances 


to accord with the new ideas of civic virtue and middle class morality, together 
with the avoidance of Fairies. 
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A HITHERTO UNPRINTED VERSION OF THE 
PASSIO SANCTAZ MARGARITA 
WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON VERNACULAR 
DERIVATIVES 


PROFESSOR GEROULD’S interesting paper on the Passio 

S. Margarite' suggested to me that it might be of advantage 
to render accessible another Latin version of the same Passio 
which has existed up till the present time in manuscript form 
only. This version came under my notice in the course of an 
examination of the Latin sources of the Legend of St. Margaret, 
made in connection with a study of the interdependence of the 
Anglo-Norman versions.” It is clearly the source of two XIIIth 
century French poems, and appears also to have been drawn 
upon by compilers who took the bulk of their material from 
other versions. It was used by the Norman chronicler Wace, 
by the anonymous author of a third XIIIth century French 
poem (Brit. Mus. MS. Addit. 38664), by the author of the 
‘Scotch version’ and by the author of the prose account in 
Mirk’s Festzal.4 

This unpublished version, although closely related to that 
transcribed by Professor Gerould (the same version which found 
its way into the ‘‘Sanctuarium” of B. Mombritius), is never- 
theless quite independent. The points of similarity between 
the two accounts seem to be due to their descent from a common 
Greek original. As far as manuscript evidence goes, the versions 
are roughly contemporary; but the ‘““Mombritius” version was 
the more widespread and the more popular, a consequence no 
doubt of its greater picturesqueness of detail and style. A com- 
parison of the two versions (and of other Latin and Greek 
versions) has led me to the conclusion that the ‘““Mombritius”’ 
version is the earlier. 


1G. H. Gerould, “A New Text of the Passio S. Margarita, with some 
Account of its Latin and English Relations,” PMLA, XXXIX, No. 3, Sept., 
1924, 

2 Thesis: ‘The Anglo-Norman versions of the Life of Saint Margaret.” 
University of London Library. 

3 C. Horstmann, Barbours Legendensammlung, 1881. 

4 Early English Text Society, Ext. Ser., 96. 
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I 


A convenient basis for classification of the various Latin 
accounts of the life of St. Margaret is provided by the Bolland- 
istes.5 The list, which is approximately in chronological order, 
indicates seven versions. 

Version I is the ““Mombritius” version. The Bollandistes 
subdivide it into variants (a), (b) and (c). Variant (a) is repre- 
sented by the text of the ‘“‘Sanctuarium” and by various MSS. 
in European libraries referred to in Professor Gerould’s paper. 
Variant (b) is represented by a Monte Cassino MS. published 
in Bibliotheca Casinensis, Florilegium, Vol. II. Variant (c) has 
not been published. I have examined some of the MS. copies of 
this variant in the Bibliothéque Nationale and the text agrees 
in the main with the texts of the variants (a) and (b); but the 
demon and dragon episodes are treated in the manner of 
Version IV (see below) and in the manner of a Greek version 
attributed to Metaphrastus.6 The style differs considerably 
from that of the (a) and (b) variants, and certain passages 
indicate clearly affiliation to some other version which must 
have been used by Vincent de Beauvais (Speculum Historiale) 
and by Jacobus a Voragine (Legenda Aurea), since the same 
passages reappear in those two versions. Notable omissions 
are the proper names of the dragon and the characteristic 
petitions of the final prayer. Copies of this version are contained 
in Bib. Nat. MSS. 11758, 16734 and 17005. I have not yet 
discovered any copy in English libraries. 

Version II is represented by the text which is transcribed in 
full below from Cotton MS. Caligula. A. VIII in the British 
Museum. There are other copies of this version in Paris (Bib. 
Nat. 1207-XIIIth c.; 1204; 5362—XIIth c.; 5565-XIth c.; 
8995-XTIIth c.; 11753—XIIth c.); at Oxford (Bodleian Library, 
MS. Bodl. 285-XIIIth c.; St. John’s College Library, CKLIX- 
XIIIth c.); and at Cambridge (University Library, KK. 2- 
XVth c.). The only editor who has referred to this version is 
A. Joly (Vie de Ste. Marguerite par Wace, 1879). His remarks 
were, however, confined to a limited field of material, and are 
confused and inaccurate. 

5 Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum Latinorum antiquiorum saeculo XVI 


qué asservantur in Bib. Nat. Parisienst, Vol. II, Brussels, 1889-93. 
6 Tr. by L. Surius, Vite Sanctorum, Coloniae Agrippinae, III. 1617. 
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Version III has not been published, but a summary of its 
contents is given in the Acta Sanctorum. 

Version IV is represented by a Rebdorf MS. published in 
full in the Acta Sanctorum. 

Version V is that of the Legenda Aurea. 

Version VI is a metrical version by Baptista Mantuana. 

Version VII is that of the Speculum Historiale. 


When the legend passed into the vernacular it did so chiefly 
through the medium of variant (a) of Version I. This has been 
amply demonstrated by the editors of medieval English, 
French and Provencal metrical renderings.’ Version V in- 
fluenced thirteenth century prose and verse legendaries; but 
this version, as has been often pointed out, must in a sense be 
regarded only as a derivative of Version I.* Version II, although 
furnishing a source for the two XIIIth century French poems, 
appears to have been used only indirectly by English compilers; 
at any rate there is extant no English version based wholly upon 
it, and those we know drew their inspiration from Version I. 
In view of the fact that Version I (a) and Version II were the 
most familiar to medieval translators and adapters some com- 
parison of these two versions, shewing the character of their 
relationship, may be of general interest. Version I has already 
bzen referred to as the ‘“‘“Mombritius” version; it will be con- 
venient to refer to Version II as the ‘‘Caligula”’ version. 

The prologues and the epilogues indicate that both versions 
derive from some narrative attributed to an eyewitness. In the 
‘“‘Mombritius” version the author gives his name in the prologue, 
and claims to be the eyewitness, and explains in the epilogue 
how, after having buried the martyr, he circulated the story 
of her life. In the “Caligula” version the compiler does not 
give his name, but in the epilogue, after describing the burial by 
the eyewitness, he says: ‘‘A cuius profecto ore cuncta didici 
perfacta, dictamineque pauperimo legentibus vel audientibus 
relinquo conscripta.”’ 

The differences of detail can be classed as (a) those which can 
be resolved by adopting variant readings from the MSS. of the 


7 See Professor Gerould’s article. 


® Krahl, Untersuchungen uber Vier Versionen der mittelengl. Margareten- 
legende, 1889. Pierce Butler, Legenda Aursa—Légende dorée—Golden Legend. 
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‘““Mombritius” version, (b) those which arise from the inclusion 
or omission of particular incidents. 

(a) Divergences which disappear if MS. variants of the 
““Mombritius” version are utilized. 

(i) The name of the eyewitness is given as ‘“Tectinus”’ in the 
Sanctuarium text,® but it appears as ‘““Theophimus”’ in Cotton 
MS. Nero. E.I. ‘“‘Theophimus”’ is the form given in the 
“Caligula” version.!° 

(ii) According to the Sanctuarium text Margaret is twice 
lashed with rods. But MS. Harley 5337 gives in the second 
instance “ungulis’” and not “virgulis.” In the “Caligula” 
version the Saint is first scourged and then lacerated with hooks. 
Paleography could explain the confusion of ‘‘ungulis’ with 
“‘virgulis” in the manuscripts. 

(iii) In the Sanctuarium text Margaret is visited in prison by 
the eyewitness." This incident is wanting in the ‘‘Caligula”’ 
version, but it is also wanting in a Bibliothéque Nationale 
(MS. 17002) copy of the ““Mombritius” version. The detail is 
one that might with reason be regarded as the work of an 
interpolator. The “Caligula” version states in the epilogue 
“Tune quidam vir christianissimus nomine Theophimus tulit 
corpus..... Qui Theophimus assiduus Christi virgini in 
catcere ministravit, ac tormentis quae pertulit propriis oculis 
conspexit.”’ The epilogue to the ““Mombritius” version also 
asserts “Ego enim eram qui ministrabam in carcere el panem 
et aquam: et ego consideravi omne certamen quod habuit contra 
impios bellatores..... *? The description of the visit of the 
eyewitness was no doubt introduced to explain how the narrator 
came to be in possession of information concerning the events 
which occurred during the Saint’s imprisonment. Usener (Acta 
S. Marine), in his edition of a Greek version closely resembling 
the ‘‘Mombritius” version, rejected the passage in the prison 
scene “It was Theotimus who fed her through the window with 
bread and water only” as an interpolation. The Greek versions, 


© MS. copies give as variations ‘‘Teotinus,” ‘‘Tectimus,” ‘Theotimus,” 
“Theodumus,” ‘“Theodimus.”’ 
10 MS. copies give ‘““Theophilus.”’ 
11 ““Contimus (MS. Theodimus) autem erat in carcere et nutrix eius minis- 
trantes el panem et aquam et orationem eius scribebant: et omnia quae evenie- 
bant cum timore dei notabant.”’ 
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as Usener points out in his introduction, give some hint of the 
literary process by which Theotimus, from a simple recorder 
of the Saint’s acts, became an eyewitness who took charge of 
her body after execution, not of her relics merely. 

(iv) In the Sanctuarium text Margaret is actually swallowed 
by the dragon, but the MS. variant of the ‘‘Mombritius” version 
in the library of Monte Cassino!” does not record that the Saint 
was swallowed. In the “Caligula” version the dragon does not 
swallow her. The passages in the Sanctuarium text and in the 
Monte Cassino text may be compared: | 


et linguam suam porrexit super calcaneum elus et suspirans deglutivi 
eam in ventrem suum. sed crux Christi quam sibi fecerat beata Mar- 
garita crevit in ore draconis: et in duas partes eum divisit, beata autem 
Margarita exivit de utero draconis nullum dolorem in se habens. 
(Sanctuarium.) 


Beata Marina factum signaculum sanctae crucis, divisit eum in 
duabus partibus. Famula dei Marina exivit inlaesam, nullam maculam 
in se habens. (Monte Cassino.) 


(v) The Sanctuarium text mentions the proper names of the 
dragon and the demon, who in turn attack the Saint. The 
passage containing the names is wanting in the Monte Cassino 
variant. The “Caligula” version does not give the names. 

(b) Differences which arise from inclusion or exclusion of 
particular incidents. 

Four incidents are recorded in the “Mombritius” version 
which do not appear in the ‘‘Caligula”’ version. 

(i) When Margaret is being tortured the bystanders and 
Olibrius remonstrate with her and urge her to yield. She 
reproves them, and Olibrius, unable to endure the sight of her 
sufferings, covers his face with his mantle. 

(ii) During Margaret’s encounter with the demon, a light 
shines in the prison, a cross is seen reaching up to heaven, and a 
dove descends to bless her. 

(iii) After Margaret’s final prayer before execution she turns 
to the bystanders and exhorts them. 

(iv) After the Saint’s death the sick are healed, ‘“‘et daemones 
ad reliquias Margaritae torquebantur.”’ : 

Two incidents are wanting in the ‘“Mombritius” version which 
appear in the ‘‘Caligula”’ version. 


12 Published in Florilegsum IT, Bibl. Castn. 
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(i) Margaret’s father, when he learns that she has become a 
Christian, disinherits her. The ‘‘“Mombritius” version says only 
‘“‘Odiosa erat patri.”’ 

(ii) When Margaret during her torture is miraculously 
released from a vessel of water into which she has been cast, 
the spectators cry aloud acknowledging God. 

These incidents are all commonplaces of medieval hagi- 
ography, and for this reason may easily have been added to an 
original form of the narrative. Certainly there is nothing in 
the character of the incidents—the four incidents wanting in 
the “Caligula” version, or the two incidents in the ‘““Mom- 
britius” version—to suggest any motive for omitting them, if 
they were present in the text from which each compiler drew 
his narrative. 

The remaining differences occur, principally, in the passage 
which relates how the Saint, cast into prison by the Roman 
tyrant to whom she had refused to yield, was visited by two 
envoys of the Evil One, a dragon and a black demon. The 
discussion of these differences and of their value in regard ‘to 
the possible priority of one of the versions over the other, in- 
volves, to some extent, consideration of the general tone, style 
and atmosphere of the two narratives. The ‘‘Mombritius” 
version devotes a very large place to the prayers of the Saint, 
which, indeed, provide the bulk of the legend. Except in 
passages of pure narrative the style is marked by the use of 
figurative expression and oratorical repetition, and is often 
couched in language recalling the phraseology of the Psalms, 
verses of which appear in the Saint’s prayers. This style, though 
not without a certain lyrical and dramatic force, tends to 
obscurity, and at times to incoherence. In contrast, the style 
of the ‘“‘Caligula’”’ version is sober and concise. The language 
has some pretensions to classical diction and choice of vocabu- 
lary. The difference is perceptible in the manner in which the 
struggle between the Saint and the tyrant is treated. In the 
‘“Mombritius” version the antagonism is reflected in vehement 
altercation, expressing righteous indignation on the one side 
and vindictive cruelty on the other; in the ‘‘Caligula”’ version 
the attitude of the tyrant is conveyed by a more indirect method 
in passages descriptive of his general malignity. Likewise the 
description of the dragon in the ‘‘Mombritius” version is in 
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harmony with the exaggerated picturesqueness of the narrative. 
It is worth while to compare the two accounts: : 


et ecce subito de angulo carceris exiit draco horribilis: totus variis 
coloribus deauratus. Capilli eius et barba aurea, et videbantur dentes 
eius velut margaritae splendebant: et de naribus eius ignis et fumus 
exibat. lingua illius anhelabat super collum eius erat serpens. gladius 
candens in manu eius videbatur: et faetorum faciebat in carcere. 
traxit se in medium carceris: et sibilat fortiter et factum est lumen in 
carcere ab igne qui exibat de ore draconis. (Mombritius). 

subito draconem mire magnitudinis ab angulo carceris egredientem 
conspicit qui erecto capite rictuque aperto faucium mortifero, teribili- 
bus sibilis squamarum stridoribus maximum Christi virgini ingerit 
horrorem. Cumque iam pene ab ipsis patentibus beluae hiatibus 
absorberetur. (Caligula.) 


The imagery in the first account is distinctly suggestive of 
Oriental influence. There is indication of this influence also in 
the demon’s conversation with the Saint as it is related in the 
‘“‘Mombritius”’ version. After describing in general terms how 
he deceives mankind, he asks Margaret not to destroy him, but 
to confine him as Solomon did the devils. 


Nam Solomon in vita sua inclusit nos in uno vase: sed post mortem 
elus ignem mittebamus ex ipso vase: et venientes homines Babyloniae 
putaverunt aurum invenire et fregerunt ipsum vas et tunc nos laxati 
implevimus orbem terrarum. 


In the ‘‘Caligula” version, in place of the mysteriously vague 
allusions made by the supernatural visitant in the “‘Mom- 
britius” version, we find a list of specific sins into which the 
demon tempts Christians; and he explains how he beguiles 
heathens, and takes responsibility for the crucifixion and 
martyrdom of Saints. He does not allude to Solomon: 


homicidiis aut adulteriis vel fornicationibus fidei professionem quam 
in baptismo professi sunt polluere feci..... Porro quid de paganis 
dicam quos omnino simulachris ac supersticiosis imaginibus omni 
vitae eorum tempore deludo et cumulum meae damnationis pertraho. 

These variations, as can be seen, do not affect the incident 
of the demon’s visit in its essentials, and may be no more than 
an elaboration of an earlier account.® 


3 It is open to question whether the story of Solomon and the devils was a 
feature of the ‘“Mombritius” version in all MSS. An XIth c. Anglo-Saxon 
‘“‘Passio’”’ and several medieval poems based on this Latin version do not 
contain the story. 
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There remains to be indicated one other point of divergence 
between the two Latin versions. This is a variation in the 
Saint’s final prayer before her execution, when she asks that 
special benefits may be conferred on those who venerate her 
memory. Included amongst these blessings was an assurance 
that no child would be born deformed or defective in any house 
- in which she was held in honour. This passage in the “Caligula”’ 
version embodies a special petition that women in travail who 
invoke the Saint may be assisted. This development, which 
I shall refer to again, would, taken alone, suggest that the 
“Caligula” version is later in date of composition than the 
version of which the Sanctuarium text is a copy.’ There is 
evidence to show that in later medieval times this particular 
feature in the cult of the Saint was emphasized. The XIIIth 
century “Legenda Aurea,” and nearly all the vernacular poems 
of the XIIth and XIIIth centuries, even though deriving from 
the ‘‘Mombritius”’ version, include the petition. Dr. F. Spencer 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, IV, 393 ff.), Soleil (La Vierge Marguerite, 
substituée & la Lucine antique), and A. Joly (La Vie de Ste. 
Marguerite par Wace) give details concerning the late medi- 
eval cult of the Saint. 

The comparison of the two versions leads to the conclusion 
that both derive from a common original. None of the features 
specially characteristic of either version present data from which 
it can be conclusively demonstrated that one is an earlier form 
of the narrative than the other. Certain incidents contained in 
the ‘‘Mombritius” version, but wanting in the “Caligula” 
version (which is the shorter), are, as has been already sug- 
gested, unlikely to have been excluded by the compiler on 
critical grounds. The appearance of the dove and of the cross 
in the prison, and the Saint’s exhortations to the bystanders, 
for example, are no less incredible than the apparition of the 
dragon and the words of the demon which are recorded in the 
“Caligula” version. Apart from this, the “Caligula” version 
has its own peculiar features, which differentiate it from the 
““Mombritius”’ version and so weigh against the theory that one 
of the two versions represents only an expanded or abbreviated 
rendering of the other. The consistent likeness of subject 
matter, combined with the dissimilarity of the language used 
to convey the same idea, points to independent compilation. 
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The “Mombritius” version is evidently a literal translation 
of some Greek version, not as yet precisely identified. In many 
respects this Greek original must have been close to a Greek 
version preserved in the Vatican MSS. and to a Greek version 
derived from a martyrology attributed to Methodius. Usener 
(Acta Sancte Marine) edited from a Bibliothéque Nationale 
MS. a Greek version said to have been taken from Methodius. 
After examining another slightly varying Greek version and 
(in extract only) a third Greek version (Vatican MSS. 866), 
and comparing with these the “Mombritius” version in the 
Sanctuarium text, the MS. 17002, and the Monte Cassino 
variant, he reached the conclusion that the Latin narratives 
and the Greek versions had a common source, the Latin being 
translated from Greek but not from any of the Greek versions 
examined. Another Greek version, attributed to Metaphrastus, 
abbreviates portions of the narrative, resembling in this a VIth 
century Latin version (Acta Sanctorum, Rebdorf version), and 
makes no mention of the demon, while the encounter with the 
dragon is explained as visionary. It may be noted, however, 
that here, as in the ‘‘Mombritius’” version, the dragon is de- 
scribed as having snakes entwined about it—a detail mentioned 
even in the brief account of the Basilian Menology. From the 
general resemblance of the “Caligula” version to the “Mom- 
britius’”’ version it may be inferred that the “Caligula” version 
also was based on a Greek original belonging to what may be 
termed the ““Theotimus” group. There is, however, no evidence 
to shew whether the ‘“‘Caligula” version is a direct translation 
from a Greek text, or, as the style might suggest, an elaboration 
of some simpler and more literal translation from the Greek. 

Although the nature of the outstanding divergences between 
the two narratives does not justify the definite assumption 
that one of them is earlier than the other, there are certain 
features of the “Caligula” version which offer ground for sup- 
posing it to represent a later form of the narrative than the 
‘““Mombritius” version. Such features are, the petition for 
women in travail already mentioned, and the reference to 
Margaret’s disinheritance—if these are regarded as “‘additions” 
to the original narrative; and the style and diction of the version 
is generally suggestive of later compilation. This supposition 
would receive some support from external evidence. Library 
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catalogues make it plain that the ‘““Mombritius” version was 
the more popular and existed in a greater variety of texts; it is 
the earliest manuscript version—a XIIth century copy, MSS. 
Barberini—in the Vatican Library. The absence of any 
authenticated version of the Saint’s life, and the doubt cast 
by medieval compilers on details of the narrative— more 
particularly, the detail of the swallowing of Margaret by the 
dragon—are both suggestive of a probability that the ren- 
dering of the story according to which the Saint was not 
actually swallowed (e.g., the Monte Cassino variant) was a 
modification of the popular account introduced by critical 
hagiographers. We find that the author of the VIth or VIIth 
century Rebdorf version in his prologue speaks of the ‘‘Sanc- 
torum gesta depravata per imperitiam translatorum” and con- 
tinues: “‘passionem b.v. Margarite non propriis sed divinis 
viribus innixus corrigere studui.’”’ He does not state what details 
of current accounts were inacceptable, but as the ““Mombritius” 
and the “Caligula” versions both include certain details he 
omits, one might infer that they belong to the family of the 
rejected accounts. We may note that the Rebdorf version 
passes briefly over the incident of the dragon (which does not 
swallow Margaret) and the demon. The Latin rendering by 
Surius of the Greek version attributed to Metaphrastus runs 
“existimabatur eam integram esse devoratus.... disruptum 
ventrem draconis visa est videre,’’ and other details are ex- 
plained as visionary with symbolical meaning. The XIIIth 
century Legenda Aurea dismisses the incident as “‘apochryphum 
et frivolum”’ while the compiler of the Middle-English Southern 
Legendary shows citcumspection in his couplet: 
Ac this ne telle ic noght forsothe; for hit is noght to sothe iwrite | 
Ac wether hit is soth other hit is nis; y not no man the wite. 


This states the case more plainly than the Cambridge poem 
“Si cum livere dist vive la transglutist.” If from this evidence 
we may believe that caution in treatment of the supernatural 
grew as the centuries passed by, then the “‘Caligula’’ version 
would represent a later current than the “‘Mombritius”’ version. 


II 


The copy of the “Caligula” version which I transcribe is 
from a XIIth century MS. which appears to have belonged to 
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the Prior and Convent of Ely. It contains the Chronicles of 
Simon of Durham, and the lives of eleven saints. With these is 
bound up a copy of the Latin text of the Vision of the Monk 
of Eynesham.“ The saints commemorated are mainly English, 
the exceptions being SS. Margaret, Katherine, Mary Magdalen 
and Benedict. The life of St. Katherine has been printed by 
Dr. Einenkel (E.E.T.S.). The life of St. Margaret occupies 
ff. 94r. to 97v., and is preceded by the life of St. Eormenhilda 
and followed by the life of St. Whitburga. In the MS. the 
initial “C”’ is illuminated in yellow, red and green, and designed 
in the form of a conventionalized dragon with small wings half 
encircling a figure of St. Margaret. The Saint holds a book in 
her left hand, and in her right hand a staff surmounted by a cross 
below which is a small banner. Her dress is colored green, her 
wimple is colored yellow. 

The text is reproduced as it stands, except that contractions 
have been resolved, modern punctuation signs have been used 
and the narrative has been divided into paragraphs. Uniform 
spelling has been adopted where the MS. orthography varies 
between “‘u” and “v.”? Variants of the text from other MSS. 
are given in footnotes, only the most trifling—for example, 
changes in word order—have been omitted. The divergencies 
between the MSS. have not suggested a definite classification. 
The agreement of Bib. Nat. MSS. 5362 and 5565 and St. John’s 
College MS. CXLIX on a number of points (e.g., footnotes to 
text 11, 14, 23, 28, 29 and 30) seems to indicate a family relation- 
ship between those MSS.; but, as other footnotes show, the 
relationship is neither constant nor strongly significant. MS. 
5362 contains mainly lives of English saints and is probably 
English in origin. 

(Cotton MS. Caligula. A. VIII) 
, PASSIO SANCTZZ MARGARET: 


Cum per universum orbem! per sancti spiritus alumnos Christi 
evangelium passim succedentibus miraculis propalaretur, ac plurimus 
palmitibus ex una radice subeuntis vinea fidelium inolesceret, tocius 
bonitatis emulus? suorum detrimenta Christicolorumque incrementa 


14 See Ward, Catal. of Romances in Brit. Mus., IT. 
1 MSS. KK. 2. and 11753 mundum. 
? MSS. 5362, 5565 and CXLIX add after “‘emulus,”’ “diabolus.” 
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cotidie vigere perspiciens zelo livoris accensus, totis conatibus aboleri 
ipsum ab humanis precordiis nititur. Et primis apostolici culminis 
interemptis, suos per satellites edictum proponit, quatinus qui libamina 
idolis nollet litare, aut gladio truncaretur, aut diversis suppliciis 
interceptis® perimeretur. Armantur denique inpenetrabili fidei lorica 
moderni quique Christi tyrones, malle se necem‘ appetere quam 
quoquo ausu temerario apreposito secedere. Et nonmodo viri verum 
etiam sexus femineus tormentis se ostentans ultroneus, quanto natura 
noscitur preclivior; tanto fit sancto annitente spiritu credulitate tutior. 
Insurgit namque novus certantium conflictus, inauditis viri ac mulieres 
afficiuntur cruciatibus, insontes iugulantur pueri, et puelle teneris 
annorum subacte curriculis, horrendo pene genere necantur. E quibus 
unius certamen beate scilicet’ Margarete si facultas inperite admitteret 
lingue, pauperimo dictamine opto cunctis pandere. 

Hec qui Antiochenis orta ingenuis natalibus theodosii idolorum 
pontificis filia fuit. Que materno ab utero in mundi hiuus voraginem 
fusa, cuidam matrone in quodam vico XV cum stadiis ab Antiochia 
se posito, traditur educanda. Susceptam nempe nutrix commandatam 
puellam sibi loco filie cura diligenti adoptat’? amoris. Interea contigit 
ipsius genetricem, extremum mortis sortiri diem, que profecto matre 
orbata,®* cum tria etatis lustra explesset, cum aliis coetaneis puellis 
pascebat oves nutricis. 

Tempore illo quidam prefectus nomine Olibrius a senatu romano 
illas® in partes dirigitur. Qui Christi nomen improbe persequens 
multasque de christiannis strages faciens, sitibundo pectore martyru 
sitiebat!® infectus!" cruorem. Quorum certamina cum virgo iam 
perlibata fama volante aure cepisset, abiecto simulachrorum errore, 
christiannam se profitetur, et Christi nomen totis virtutibus! amplexi- 
bus oblectatur. Cuius vero opinionem credulitatis eius genitor com- 


3 MSS. Bodl. 285 and CXLIX interemptus. 

4 MS. KK.2. mortem. 

5 MS. 5565 omits “‘scilicet.”’ 

6 MSS. 1207, 8995, and others give “Margaritae”; in the Caligula MS. ‘i” 
has been altered to “e” throughout the text, apparently by the original scribe. 
MSS. Bodl. 285 and CXLIX read “Margarete.” The form ‘‘Margareta”’ 
seems to have been preferred by English copyists to ‘““Margarita.” 

7 MS. KK.2. adoptavit. 

8 MS. KK.2. Que profecto in aere orbata. 

* MS. 5362, illis; MS. CXLIX, illis in partibus. 

10 MSS. Caligula and CXLIX, siciebat; MSS. 5362 and Bodl. 285, 
sitiebat. 

1 MS. 5362, imfestus; CXLIX, infestus. 

2 MSS. 5362, 5565, 1207 and CXLIX “virginitatis”’; MS. Bodl. 285, 
“virtutibus.” - 
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periens, dyabolicis agitatus furiis velut extra!* a se abicit, paternis eam 
privans bonis. 

His itaque diebus Olibrius prefectus Asiam linquens, Antiochenum 
carpebat iter. Qui callem loco sacratissima quo inerat virgo terens 
vicinum ea eminus conspecta illius pulchritudinis amore solutis 
corporibus viribus ilico succenditur. Missisque apparitoribus suis 
eam iubet assisti!4 conspectibus. 

Continuo a ministris dyaboli capitur,® et inter atrocissimas 
deducentium manus, talia libratis sursum oculis, oracula ad deum 
dirigit. ‘‘Deus creator omnium solamen atque" tristium, me de cruentis 
manibus nunc erue!’ divinitus. Nec pudorem virginei, sinas fedari 
corporis in mee vite articulo quem tibi vovi domino.” His a sancta 
peroratis, conspectibus pestiferi sistitur tyranni, talibus eam aggredi- 
entis. “‘Primo tuum michi genus edicto, de hinc quo censeris vocabulo 
vel cuius dei cultricem fore te ais!® supplicem.”’ Cui sic fanti, hec 
responsa reddit!® virgo Christi. “Nobili orta genere Theodosi filia sum 
sacerdotis. Ab ipsisque parentibus Margareta nuncupata, Christicolam 
profiteor me esse toto animo.” Attonitus denique prefectus Christi 
nomen audiens, ita illam affatur. “Illum ne Christum colis quem prisci 
patres figentes cruci occiderunt? Nam tam elegantem tui speciem 
corporis, decet meis iungi conubiis et spreto christiannorum dogmate, 
potentes deos colere.”’ Beata virgo iudici respondit. “‘Hi?® quos patres 
ipse nominas, ob hoc damnantur in gehenna, malaque eorum actio 
nostra fuit redemptio.” Iratus siquidem prefectus obscurissimo 
mancipari iubet eam in carcere. Ingressus quoque Antiochiam diis 
more solito thura incendit, victimasque immolat execrandas. Altera 
vero die stipatus quam pluribus militum cuneis, sedens pre tribunali 
sibi accersiri sacram virginem precepit, quam sic turbido adit# vultu. 
“Quid” inquit “transacte noctis spatio boni consilii captasti tue saluti? 
Vis ne libamina diis adhuc immortalibus litare, an pro Christi tui 
nomine cum dedecore mori?” Beata Margareta spiritu sancto repleta, 
interoganti respondit. ‘‘Pro Christo totis nisibus malo occidi, quam 
obscenis simulachris, vanis et surdis cervices meas inclinari.’”’ Felle 


'8 MSS. 8995, 5362, Bodl. 285 and CXLIX, exteram. 

44 MS. 1207, ad scisci; MS. 5362, asisci. 

'® MSS. 5362 and CXLIX add after “capitur,” “cuiusceli.”’ 

16 MS. 1207 omits atque. 

17 MS. Bodl. 285, erue nunc, 

18 MS. CXLIX, agis. 

19 MS. 1207, dedit. 

*0 MSS. Caligula and Bodl. 285, His; MS. CXLIX, Hic. 

2 MSS. 1207 and 5565, additur; MS. 5362, aggreditur; MS. CXLIX adoritur. 
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amaritudinis motus™ his auditis dyabolus* furenti animo tortores 
inclamat et toto malignitatis spirito debachatur. ‘“‘Cur’ infit ‘‘boni- 
actinus ministri moras nectitis. Atrocissimis carnes eius flagris dis- 
cerpite, intestinisque cordetenus patefactis deorum nostrorum blas- 
phemiam vindicate.” 

Satagunt quo tumidi implere iussa magistri, expoliatamque 
martyrem diris lacerant tormentis. Inter quorum verbera Christi 
sponsa hec fundit precamina. ‘‘Celorum rector domine, abhoc instanti 
verbere et elus™ dyaboli me libera discipulis, ne frangar his suppliciis 
ullo timore corporis, ac confundantur impii penas dantes deicolis.” 
Cumque iam particulatim carnes eius succedentibus carnificibus 
deciderent, tunc odibilis Olibrius dixit ei. ‘‘Consule Margareta tibi, 
et hanc superstitiosam desere sectam, deosque cole nequid adhuc 
super eius presentis amittas vite.” Christi sponsa respondit “‘scito 
pernosces quod nullo mortis ac vite discrimine poteris me a domini 
mei fide separare. Deum inquam velis nolis colam, cui vivorum atque 
mortuorum omnium spiritus vivunt.” ‘“Accutissime,” inquit inmitis® 
prefectus, “afferantur ungule ut ab ipsis superstites sacrilege dirum- 
pantur carnes.”’ Statim crudeles ministri complent dicta vesani, et 
detectis viscerum intimis, mactatur hostia Christi. Que resumpto 
spiritu, his deum verbis exorat. ‘‘Jesu Christe piissime, michi succurre 
lacere, ac de manu sevissime, abstrahe me Olibri, illique obsequentium, 
de tormentis carnificum, ne gaudeat dyabolus meis penis diucius.”’ 
Videns itaque prefectus quod nichil proficeret, donec supplicia excogi- 
taret quibus eam perimeret, carceralibus vinculis iubet illam artari. 

Vallata namque carceris munimine, genibus flexis alacri vultu 
deprecatur dominum. Orans ait “Tibi ago domine Jesu Christe, quod 
mihi in periculis semper subvenis, vivamen™ in suppliciis scelesti 
ministrando tyranni. Iube quo ipsum invisibilem inimicum”’ qui me 
tam vehementer in pugnat, effigie visibili mihi assistat, quatinus facie 
ad faciem aliquanti spiritu cum eo confligam.” Surgens quoque ab 
oratione, subito draconem mire magnitudinis ab angulo carceris 
agredientem conspicit, qui erecto capite, rictuque aperto faucium 
mortifero, teribilibus sibilis ac squamarum stridoribus maximum 
Christi virgini ingerit horrorem. Cumque iam pene ab ipsis patentibus 


2 MS. 8995, mortuus; MS. 5362, mortus. 

33 MSS. 8995, KK.2, and CXLIX, “‘diaboli filius.” 

* MSS. 5362, 5565, 1207 and CXLIX, “‘senis.” 

% This is the reading of MSS. 1207, 5362, 5565 and CXLIX. MS. Caligula 
reads “‘inimicis.”” MS. Bod]. 285 has “iniquus.”’ 

* MSS. Bodl. 285 and CXLIX, vivamen. Caligula and other MSS. 
might read either vivamen or vivamus. 

7 MS. 5362, “ut ipse invisibilis inimicus.” 
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belue hiatibus absorberetur, vexillo dominice crucis opposito, serpens 
squalidus continuo crepuit medius. 

Respiciensque in partem alteram, ecce ethiopem fuligine tetriorem”® 
intuetur, vinctis manibus stantem. Cuius vero egregia Christi Mar- 
gareta in capillum monstruosum manibus insertis, talia proclamentem 
pedibus suis eum subigit. ‘‘Parce michi ancilla dei, quum quidem 
lacrimis tuis incessanter incendor, ac precibus tuis ab angelis immensis*®® 
torqueor penis, quin etiam a virginitate tua que semper michi est 
contraria mee militie obtunduntur arma. Quamobrem admodum 
miror, unde tam immanis® in te viget virtus, que ex parentibus pro- 
creata paganis, contra te video nichil funditus posse velle meum.”’ 
Beatissima Christi martyr respondit. ‘‘Ab his spurcissime demon 
cohibe linguam verbis, et amplius noli verbosari, quia gratia dei sum id 
quod sum. Veruntamen genealogiam satis perhorridam operaque tua 
michi narrato.” Incentor iniquitatis dyabolus respondit. ‘‘Pater noster 
ipse Satanas est, qui in prophetarum scriptis Lucifer appelatur, de 
celestibus sedibus adima dilapsus. Cuius genus et omnium nostrorum 
in libris Jamnes et Mambres repperitur conscriptum. Nam quod de 
meis scire operibus cupis, ipsos iudeos zelo invidie adversus Christum 
quo eum crucifigerent concitavi. Set et apostolos eius atque martyres 
per meos satellites peremi. Denique Christianorum quam plures 
apostatas reddidi, et quibus id persuadere nequivi*! homicidiis aut 
adulteriis vel fornicationibus fidei professionem quam in baptismo 
professi sunt polluere feci. Et tamen* de his hoc refero, quos a bone 
opere torpentes reperio. A tui quippe similibus relidor inanis et vacuus. 
Porro quid de paganis dicam, quos omnino simulachris ac supersticiosis 
imaginibus omni vite eorum® tempore deludo, et ad cumulum mee 
damnationis pertraho.” Audiens hec, beata Margareta conversa ad 
dominum dixit. “Jesu Christe redemptor bone, tibi gratias refero, qui 
me de tam furvo genere monstri eripuisti, et ad tuam misericordiam 
perduxisti. Rogo quo te ut hic iniquissimus demon perpetuis in presenti 
plectatur penis, nec tuos amplius seducat cultores.’’? Statimque terra 
dehiscens eundem vastis sinibus ‘absorbet. 

Alternis successibus sole terris diem reddente, confestim de cavea 
carceris rapitur virgo Christi vix tangentibus arva plantis, tribunali- 
busque nefarii offertur iudicis, sic eam aggredientis. ‘Ecce Margareta, 
vel sero in articulo mortis posita consenti michi et sacrifica diis, quo 


78 MS. KK.2. terrorem. 

29 MSS. 5565, 5362, 1207 and CXLIX, “‘inedicibilibus.” 
39 MS. Bodl. 285 reads “tanta in te viget virtus.”’ 

31 MS. Bodl. 285 “si potui.” . 

® MSS. 5565, 5362, and CKLIX, Attamen. 

%3 MSS. 8995 and CXLIX, illorum. 
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non florem amittas tue pulcherime iuventutis.’’ Beata virgo respondit. 
“‘Dominum celi et terre conditorem semper adoro, illi quoque placere 
totis visceribus concupisco. Idola autem surda et muta corde integro 
respuo et contempno quibus similes fiunt* qui faciunt ea, et omnes qui 
confidunt in eis.”’ ‘“‘Lampades ardentes,’”’ ait prefectus furore ceco 
perfusus, “circa latera eius applicate, ut exustis carnibus discat deos 
non blasphemare.” Uritur interea hostia dei in odorem suavitatis 
visibilibus flammis, sed invisibili refrigeratur rore spiritus sancti. 

Considerans perinde furibundus preses*® illata a sancta flocci pendi 
incendia, ilico ad alia iterum divertitur argumenta. ‘‘Afferatur,” 
infit, “cuppa aqua repleta, in qua dimergatur hec sacrilega, ut aquis 
intercepta morte damnetur teterrima.”” Extemplo celeres ministri 
perpetrant dicta iubentis, et vinctis manibus ac pedibus capite deorsum 
precipitatur in profundum. Tunc Christi sponsa in ipsis fluctibus, has 
preces fundit divinitus. ‘‘Deus cuius nutu reguntur universa, pater 
orphanorum, spes desperantium, respice queso super hanc aquam et 
tua benedictione sanctifica, ut fiat mihi fons baptismi in remissionem 
peccatorum et abrumpe vincula quibus nector, quatinus astantes 
cognoscant quia tu es deus solus benedictus in secula seculorum.” 
Completa namque oratione, subito solutis manibus ac pedibus ex fonte 
prodiit, cuncti potentem laudans ac benedicens deum. Et terre motus 
factus est magnus, columbaque nive candidior de celorum cacumine 
advolans capite eius insedit, auream rostro ferens coronam. Insuper 
quoque vox de supernis sedibus, perampla aeris spacia dilapsa auditur. 
“‘Constanter certa beata Margareta, quum choriis omnis sanctorum 
tuum prestolatur adventum ut precipias perenne palmam laborum.” 
Territi autem astantes populiterremotum videntes ac vocem audientes, 
voce unanimi clamabant dicentes. “Magnus est deus christianorum.” 
Et crediderunt eadem hora in domino quinque milia hominum exceptis 
mulieribus atque puellis.** Qui in Armeniam civitatem iussu prefecti 
ducti sanguine proprio baptizati, in campo qui vocatur Limeth, pro 
Christe nomine omnes sunt decollati. 

Post hec parumper*’ truculentus dyaboli filius secum deliberans, 
fidem Christi martyris invincibilem perspectans, capitalem iubet eam 
subire sentenciam. Ducta est enim extra civitatem in locum quo rei 
puniebantur, aspiculatore malcho nomine, sibi petiit locum orationis 
concedi,** ad dominum has preces fundens. ‘‘Altissime seculorum 


* MSS. 5362, 1207 and CXLIX, fiant. 

% MSS. 5565 and 5362, “‘iudex.” 

% MS. 5362, pueris. 

37 MS. KK.2. paulisper. 

88 MSS. KK.2., CXLIX, 8995 and 5362 add after concedi, “‘flexisque genibus 
has supplices mittit ad deum (dominum) precens” instead of “ad dominum 
has preces fundens.”’ 
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redemptor deus gratias corde et ore tibi ago, qui: me de mundi huius 
colluvione abstraxisti, et ad hanc gloriam inpolluto corpore perduxisti. 
Respice qui piissime pater ad deprecationem meam, et presta ut si 
quis supplicia que per tui nominis confessione viriliter pertuli scripserit, 
aut legerit, vel mei memoriam fecerit, criminum suorum promeretur 
veniam, et in futuro immarcescibilem precipiat coronam. Quicunque 
in districto examine positus me-invocaverit suis precibus, illi tua 
misericordissima non denegetur clementia, de manu exactoris eum 
eripiens. Adhuc clementissime Jesu peto, ut qui basilicam in mei 
honore nominis tibi dicaverit, vel qui de suo labore in ea*® luminaria 
ministraverit adipiscatur quicquid petierit utile sue saluti, et descendat 
lugitur super Ulam domum consecratio spiritus sancti. Iterum si in 
domo me invocans“ mulier pregnans in partu laboraverit, ab imminente 
eripe eam’ periculo, infansque quoque ex utero fusus lumine potiatur 
seculi huius, absque suorum aliquo detrimento membrorum.”’ His a 
martyre dictis subito facta sunt tonitrua magna, ac columba a stellifero 
celi emissa solio, tetigit lam dicens. ‘‘Beata es Christi ‘sponsa Mar- 
gareta que omnium reminisceris, et merentibus compateris cunctis. 
Ecce et enim que petisti et que non petisti usque in finem Christus 
tibi concessit. Veni quo“ in requiem patrie celestis, quia sat est quod 
huc usque certasti. Iam debentur tibi premia perpetue remunerationis, 
quo sociata choris virginum cum Christo regnes in evum.”’ Populi 
autem qui astabant concussione tonitru pavefacti, corruerunt in 
terram velut mortui. Erigens denique se virgo Christi imperat spicula- 
tori iussa perficere prefecti. Qui maximam dei virtutem circa illam 
perspectans,® renuit dicens. ‘‘Absit arme istud, ut perimam te viru- 
lentis meis manibus.”” Cui Margareta. “Si hoc” inquit ‘“‘non egeris, 
partem aliquam habere mecum nequibis.” At ille tremefactus dixit. 
“Domine ne statuas michi hoc peccatum.” Et exerto* gladio, caput 
eius amputavit. Qui confestim ad dexteram beate Margarete corruit, 
et expiravit. De corpore nempe beatissime martyris columba exiliens, 
videntibus cunctis celi secreta angelicis manibus penetravit. 

Tunc quidam vir christianissimus nomine Theophimus tulit corpus 
illius, et sepelivet illud cum aromatibus in sepulchro, quod dato pretio 
emerat in Antiochia civitate, in domo Sincletice matrone. Qui Theophi- 
mus assiduus Christi virgini in carcere ministravit, ac tormenta que 
pertulit propriis oculis conspexit. A cuius profecto ore cuncta didici 
perfacta, dictamineque pauperimo legentibus vel audientibus relinquo 
conscripta. 


39 MS. 1207, mea. 

40 MSS. 1207 and 5565, invocantis. 

41 MSS. 1207 and 5362, “ergo.” 

@ MSS. 5362, 5565 and CXLIX, perlustrans. 

® MSS. KK.2., CKLIX, 1207, 5362 and 5565, exempto. 
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Complevit itaque beatissima martyr Christi Margareta certamen 
suum XIII Kalendas Augusti sub Olibrio prefecto in Antiochia civitate, 
regnante domino nostro cui est honor et gloria virtus et potestas per 
infinita seculorum secula. AMEN. 


Ill 


Of the two XIIIth century French poems which are based on 
this Latin version, one which has come down to us as a fragment 
only, has been published by Zingerle (Romanische Forschungen. 
Bd. VI, Heft II, p. 414). The other poem, which is almost 
complete, was transcribed for Modern Language Notes (V, 213- 
21) by Dr. F. Spencer. The fact that the source of both these 
poems is the ‘Caligula’ version, and not the ‘“‘Mombritius’”’ 
version, has not hitherto been brought to light. 

The poem transcribed by Dr. Spencer (York Chapter Library: 
MS. K.13) is a very close translation of the Latin account; but 
it has some artistic merit in a class of literature which is for the 
most part mediocre, and it is remarkable for its metrical form— 
the “‘laisse monorime,”’ typical of epic poetry but comparatively 
rare amongst hagiographical and didactic writers. It is curious 
that another example of the same choice of metre should be 
furnished by a contemporary French verse rendering of the 
same legend, based, however, on the more popular “Mom- 
britius’” version. This is a poem in Cambridge University 
Library MS. Ee. 6. II. which has been published by Dr. Spencer 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, V (1890), 141-150, and in a Leipzig disserta- 
tion, 1889). 

Both of these poems, as well as the fragment first mentioned, 
are the work of Anglo-Norman copyists; and to the same hands 
are to be ascribed four other French rhymed versions. But as 
there exists only a single manuscript copy of each of the seven 
poems, the question of assigning actual authorship to insular 
rather than to continental poets remains a very delicate 
problem. Apart from dialectal considerations, there is nothing 
to prove that a poem in Continental French may not have been 
written in England.“ The scale may swing therefore at will, 
either towards a theory of the preponderance of Anglo-Norman 
versions of the life of St. Margaret over Continental French 


“ See Paul Meyer’s account of the St. Margaret poem in the Sloane MS— 
an Anglo-Norman text copied by a Continental scribe—Romania XL, 541. 
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versions (four versions in “langue d’oil” as compared with seven 
Anglo-Norman versions) or to a preponderance of Continental 
French versions. My own investigations lead me to favor the 
hypothesis that the cult of St. Margaret in the XIIth and 
XIIIth centuries was more flourishing in England than in 
France. In keeping with this hypothesis I should surmise that 
the ‘‘Caligula”? Latin version was better known in England 
than on the Continent. In this connection it is worthy of note 
that four of the MS. copies of the version (Bib. Nat. 5362, 
Caligula A. VIII, MS. Bodl. 285, and St. John’s College MS. 
CXLIX) are to be found in volumes containing the lives of 
English saints. 
ELIZABETH A. FRANCIS 


I 
CICERO ON PARNASSUS 


Thise olde gentil Britons in hir dayes 

Of diverse aventures maden layes 

Rymeyed in hir firste Briton tonge, 

Which layes with hir instruments they songe, 

Or elles redden hem for hir plesaunce; 

And oon of hem have I in remembraunce, 

Which I shal seyn with good wil as I can, 

But, sires, bycause J am a burel man, 

At my biginning first I yow biseche 

Have me excused of my rude speche. 

I lerned never rethoryk certayn; 

Thing that I speke, it moot be bare and pleyn. 

I sleep never on the mount of Pernaso, 

Ne lerned Marcus Tullius Cithero. 

Colours ne knowe I none, withouten drede, 

But swiche colours as growen in the mede, 

Or elles swiche as men dye or peynte. 

Colours of rethoryk ben to me queynte. 

My spirit feleth noght of swich matere; 

But if yow list, my tale shul ye here. 
(Franklin’s Prologue, Canterbury Tales). 


JET me tell an old British tale in my own plain way; for I am 
unversed in ornaments of style. This is all that the 
Franklin’s prologue means on its surface. The connotation 
beneath is inviting. Are ‘‘aventures,” “ayes,” ‘‘rymeyed,”’ 
-‘Gnstruments” intended precisely? How much grasp they 
suggest of early medieval poetic is perhaps beyond our deter- 
mination.! But the term “colours of rethoryk” occurs also in 
the Hous of Fame. The interlude before the Clerk’s Tale has 
a sarcasm of the Host against these same “colours” in the same 
connection. The Squire’s disclaimer has the same significant 
terms as the Franklin’s, and the same point as the Clerk’s reply 
to the Host. The satire in the Tale of the Nun’s Priest on 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf confirms the suspicion that in all these 
passages Chaucer implies specific criticism of a certain later 
1 It is advanced, however, by Tatlock’s interpretation of the evidence as 
suggesting rather Chaucer’s adoption of the “Jay” as a literary form than his 


use of a particular “lay” as a source (The Scene of the Franklin’s Tale Visited, 
London, Chaucer Society, 1914). 
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medieval poetic, the poetic current in the Latin manuals 
entitled poeiria. For the language of the Franklin’s prologue, 
in spite of his disclaimer, is literary. Chaucer knew as well as 
Shakspere that he who announces ‘‘a plain, unvarnished tale”’ 
may command a better art than the rhetoric that he disclaims. 
It is worth while to explore, therefore, the mention of rhetoric 


- in connection with story-telling, the conjunction of Cicero and 


Parnassus. As Sir Thopas parodies not only the conventional 
motives of romance, but also particular faults in its conventional 
technic, so Chaucer’s references to “colours of rethoryk,”’ 
instead of being taken as general disparagement of grandilo- 
quence, may well be sounded for their particular significance. 
In any age, indeed, the man of letters contemplating the rules 
of his art laid down by the pedagogues is moved to sarcasm; 
but Chaucer’s sarcasms may suggest specifically wherein the 
pedagogues that he knew went wide of the narrative art that 
he came to comprehend as artist and as critic. His reference in 
the House of Fame merely glances at “‘prolixitee.”” The passages 
in the four Canterbury tales, ampler and more specific, together 
suggest that the application of “‘colours of rethoryk”’ to narra- 
tive is a perversion, that Cicero is out of place on Parnassus. 

The notion that the citing of ‘‘Pernaso” and ‘‘Cithero”’ in the 
same breath is meant to exhibit the Franklin as “a burel man”’ 
is dispelled by literary history. Cicero as master of style had 
long been invoked to teach poetry. The source from which the 
typical poefria of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries— 
Matthew of Vendéme’s manual, John of Garlandia’s, or Geoffrey 
of Vinsauf’s—drew its obligatory and portentous list of colores is 
the treatise then universally ascribed to Cicero and commonly 
called, in distinction from the De inventione, rhetorica nova or 
secunda, the Rhetorica ad Herennium.? The tower of knowledge 
pictured in the 1504 edition of the Margarita philosophica bears 
beneath the window from which Tullius looks forth the legend 
rhetorica . poesis. Here is a stretch of four hundred years during 
which the pedagogues, not the burel men, foisted Cicero upon 
Parnassus. Poetria, as conceived by the medieval manuals, 
is essentially elaboration of style. That it is a distinct mode of 
composition is never even hinted. Focused on diction and 


2 E. Faral, Les arts poétiques du XIIe et du XIIIe siecle, pp. 52-54. 
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devoted to elaboration, it draws upon the ancient colores until 
poetic is indistinguishable from rhetoric. Either, then, Chaucer 
is merely accepting this merger, without particular intention 
in his ‘““Pernaso” and ‘‘Cithero,” or he is hinting that the very 
conception hinders straightforward narrative. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the English word 
rhetoric denoted style generally, whether in prose or in verse. 
So rhetor or rhetorien meant master of style, and was freely 
applied to poets. The familiar reference to Petrarch, therefore, 
is usually taken as general praise. 


Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerk, whos rethoryke swete 
Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye. (Clerk’s Prologue, E. 31). 


Nor should we pause over the conjunction of “‘rethoryke”’ 
and “poetrye,”’ were it not identical with that of “‘Cithero” 
and ‘‘Pernaso.”’ Even if this pairing, like that, merely reflects 
medieval habit without reflecting on it, the Clerk’s prologue 
as a whole is sufficiently definite. Repeating the Host’s term 
“heigh style,” it goes on to consider Petrarch in this aspect. 
The Host had been quite precise. 


Your termes, your colours, and your figures, 
Kepe hem in stoor til so be ye endyte 
Heigh style, as whan that men to kinges write. 
(Clerk’s Prologue, E. 16). 


Whether or not “heigh style” is a misappropriation of a 
phrase of Petrarch’s, its implication here is both definite and 
significant. ‘‘As whan that men to kinges write” makes “‘endyte’’ 
tefer unmistakably to dictamen,’ the application of rhetoric 
most popularized by medieval manuals. The Host deprecates 
the perversion of this to the telling of a tale. Poetria dealt with 
verse, dictamen with the prose of ceremonious letters; but both 


3 The “heigh style” in the Squire’s joke may have the same reference. 
Accordant to his wordes was his chere, 
As techeth art of speche hem that it lere. 
Albeit that I can nat soune his style, 
Ne can nat climben over so heigh a style, 
Yet seye I this, as to commune entente, 
Thus muche amounteth al that ever he mente. 
F. 103-108. 
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were preoccupied with the same ‘“‘colours of rethoryk.’’ Indeed, 
John of Garlandia’s Poetriais also a dictamen, the final confusion 
of rhetoric with poetic. Chaucer may have been thinking of 
that particular manual. He may have been thinking of genus 
grande; for the traditional three styles of ancient rhetoric* were 
regularly transferred by the manuals to poetic. Whether or not 
these further allusions were intended, the terms assert clearly 
that the rhetoric of dictamen is inappropriate to narrative. The 
Host’s sarcasm is directed not vaguely at grandiloquence, but 
specifically at the application of dictamen to story-telling. To 
measure its significance, one must read the doctrine pervading 
poetria and dictamen alike. ‘That doctrine is rhetoric; it is 
nothing more and nothing else.® 
The Clerk, taking up “heigh style,” admits that it is a 
hindrance in Petrarch’s descriptive opening. 
I seye that first with heigh style he endyteth,° 
Er he the body of his tale wryteth, 
A proheme, in the which discryreth he 
Pemond and of Saluces the contree, 
And speketh of Apennyn, the hilles hye 
That been the boundes of West Lumbardye, 
And of Mount Vesulus in special, 
Where as the Poo, out of a welle smal, 
Taketh his firste springing and his sours, 
That estward ay encreseth in his cours 
To Emelward, to Ferrare, and Venyse, 
The whiche a long thing were to devyse. 
And trewely, as to my Jugement, 
Me thinketh it a thing impertinent. 
(Clerk’s Prologue, E. 41). 


What the Clerk is made to challenge here in the application 
of “heigh style” to a tale is the separable description. Now this 
pause for dilation was not merely tolerated by medieval poetic; 
it was a rooted convention; and it was a “colour’’ studiously 
inculcated by the poetriae. Apostrophe, contrast, and other 


‘ Baldwin, Anctent Rhetoric and Poetic, p. 56; Faral, op. cit., p. 86. 

* The doctrine of the poeiria is conveniently summarized in Faral’s admirable 
introduction. 

° If “endyteth” here also refers to dictamen, Chaucer is underlining Petrarch’s 
thetoric. But the word is not necessarily technical. It seems more probably 
specific in B 4397, for instance, than in A 1380. 
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“colours” were to serve the same end; but, above all, poetry 
was to be dilated by description. Such is the teaching of John 
of Garlandia, whose preoccupation with dictamen leads his Poetria 
to confound rhetoric with poetic in one scheme of dilation. 
Matthew of Vend6me is no less committed to what Chaucer’s 
eagle calls 
gret prolixitee 

Of termes of philosophye, 

Of figures of poetrye, 

Or colours of rethoryke. (Hous of Fame, 856). 


Chaucer’s béte noire of “‘prolixitee’” among these pedagogues 
was Geoffrey of Vinsauf; and that brings us to the familiar 
sarcasms in the Tale of the Nun’s Priest. That ‘‘Gaufred, dere 
mayster soverayn,’’’ was an ass is so evident that few readers 
have the patience to track him through his wild and whirling 
words. But Chaucer’s pursuit is not merely of the ass; it is of 
his perverted poetic. He pillories Geoffrey not merely because 
the Nova pociria is an Ovidian nightmare, but because its 
constant object, alike in the rules and in the examples that 
Geoffrey manufactures to support them, is to inculcate the 
stalling of composition by “‘colours.’’§ 


Latius ut curras, sit apostropha quarta morarum 
Qua rem detineas (264). 


Quinta coadiutrix ultra protendere cursum, 
Prosopopeia, veni (461). 


Septima succedit praegnans Descriptio verbis, 
Ut dilatet opus (554). 


7B. 4537. 

8 The reference to romance which follows the sarcasm of the Nun’s Priest’s 
rhetorical dilation of truisms suggests that here, too, as well as in the direct 
reference to Geoffrey, Chaucer was perhaps glancing at rhetorication of narra- 
tive. 

Got woot that worldly joye is sone ago; 

And if a rethor coude faire endyte, 

He in a cronique saufly mighte it wryte, 

As for a Sovereyn notabilitee. 

Now every wys man lat him herkne me. 

This storie is also trewe, I undertake, 

As is the book of Launcelot de Lake. B. 4396-4402. 


Perhaps also he was thinking of Geoffrey’s dilation on the instability of “worldly 
joye” (277-291, “Quid gaudia tanta’’). 


oe ee ee ee 
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The quotations are typical; but only extensive reading of the 
manual itself can reveal how unreservedly Geoffrey’s poetic is 
an art of dilation by “colours of rethoryk.”’ If he had been 
exposing, instead of inculcating, this rhetoricated poetic, he 
could not have achieved a better reductio ad absurdum.® 

The separable description challenged by the Clerk is chal- 
lenged also by the Squire, and in terms that confirm the sig- 
nificance of the Franklin’s. 


A doghter hadde this worthy king also, 

That yongest was, and highte Canacee. 

But for to telle yow al hir beautee, 

It lyth nat in my tonge, n’in my conning. 

I dar nat undertake so heigh a thing. 

Myn English eek is insufficient. 

It moste been a rethor excellent - 

That coude his colours longing for that art, 

If he sholde hir discryven every part. (F. 32-40). 


The Squire’s later sarcasm is more open and more con- 
structive. It may well sum up Chaucer’s criticism of the 
deviation of poetic by rhetoric. 


The knotte, why that every tale is told, 
If it be taried til that lust be cold 
_ Of hem that han it after herkned yore, 
The savour passeth ever lenger the more 
For fulsomnesse of his prolixitee. 
And by the same reson thinketh me 
I sholde to the knotte condescende, 
And maken of hir walking sone an ende. (F. 401-408.) 


A rhetoricated poetic, though in other mouths than Geoffrey’s 
it has often had a fairer sound, is always a perversion. The 


° Nevertheless Geoffrey is added to Cicero and Vergil in an allusion to 
“colours” at the opening of the Court of Love, which Skeat places in the six- 
teenth century. 

The blosmes fresshe of Tullius garden soote 

Present thaim not my mater for to borne. 

Poems of Virgil taken here no rote, 

Ne crafte of Galfrid may not here sojorne. Skeat’s Chaucer, 
vol. VII (Chaucerian and other pieces) xxiv, page 409, ll. 8-11. 

For the persistence of rhetorication in poetic see D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and 
Poetry in the Renaissance, New York, 1922 (Columbia University Press). 
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confusion of poetic with rhetoric ensuing upon the limitation 
of both to style has always tended to obscure the imaginative 
value to narrative of onward movement. The medieval man- 
uals!® reduced the greatness of Vergil to mastery of all three 
styles of rhetoric: fenue in the Bucolics, medium in the Georgics, 
grande in the Aeneid. These pedagogues would have recom- 
mended embellishing the eloquence of Aucassin and Nicolete 
at the expense of the story, dilating the Tombeor de Notre Dame, 
and making the Chatelaine de Vergi static. Their conception of 
narrative has no room for such composition as makes the 
Pardoner’s Tale a fatal sequence. 

Even Chaucer is too responsive to the taste of his time to 
abandon the accepted means of dilation. Some of his own 
apostrophes differ from Geoffrey’s to Friday" only in eloquence, 
not in method. But as early as the House of Fame he was 
critically aware of the “prolixitee’’ inherent in ‘colours of 
rethoryk.”’ The interpolated description, which he had elabor- 
ated to make the Knight’s Tale magnificent,” he parodied in 
Sir Thopas and challenged through the Clerk and the Squire. 
In these passages he reminds us that his achievement of narra- 
. tive composition had taught him to distrust rhetoric as a means 
of enhancing when the tale, Pardoner’s, Squire’s, or Franklin’s, 
was really the thing. Further he suggests general denunciation 
of the staleness and ineptitude of medieval rhetoric as poetic 
method. As to that, however, he can hardly be pressed; for 
he is content to smile. 

CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN 


10 F.g., John of Garlandia, ed. Mari in Romanische Forschungen, 13 (1901-02): 
900; Geoffrey of Vinsauf, (prose) Documentum, ed. Faral, op. cit., II.D.145. 
John has the Rote Virgilii, a diagram of the three styles, which is reproduced 
by Faral at page 87 of his introduction. 

ut ““Q Veneris lacrimosa dies!’ 375. Chaucer’s reference is at B. 4531. The 
Pardoner’s apostrophes (C 512, 534, 551, 895) are subtly tinged, as everything 
else that he says, with demagogy. Those of the Nun’s Priest (B 4416, 4529), 
of course, are played flat. But in other places (E 2056, 2242, G 1076) Chaucer’s 
use of this “‘colour” seems conventional. 

12 The rehearsal of all the conventionally appropriate Joct of description at 
the funeral of Arcite (A 2919-2966) sounds to modern ears impatient, if not 
sarcastic. But, after all, the whole long passage is the “colour” aposiopesis. 
The shorter aposiopesis in the Squire’s Tale (F 63-75) suggests sarcasm less 
by itself than in its connection with lines 32-40 and 401-408 quoted above. 
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III 
THE METER OF PIERS PLOWMAN 


ETRICAL interpretation of the important group of 

Middle English alliterative poems, of which Piers Plow- 
man may be considered the type, has long been a subject of 
controversy. The present study aims, too hopefully perhaps, 
not at an entirely new hypothesis, but at harmonizing the two 
old theories in the light of recent general study of English 
metrics. As with so many efforts at peace-making, this may 
result merely in a three-cornered fight in place of a duel, so 
that the end may be only confusion worse confounded. We 
can, however, but try. 


I 


Presentation in detail of the various views previously offered 
upon the present subject would demand too much space, and 
would not be entirely pertinent.! It is sufficient to say that, 
minor details disregarded, the dispute becomes in effect that 
of the four-stressers and the seven-stressers.. The former read 
with two stresses to each half-line, or four to the full line. The 
latter recognize four in each half-line, or more commonly four 
in the first and three in the second; this last distinction is not 
important since in any case the fourth (final) stress in the second 
half-line would be secondary. Both systems more or less 
consistently bolster up difficult lines by employing secondary 
stresses. The two traditional systems thus meet in flat contra- 
diction—the line has four stresses or it has seven. 

A contradiction, however, as the Greeks pointed out long ago, 
is a very significant fact. If intelligent men have irreconcilable 
theories, some more fundamental conception may usually be 
found which will serve as @ common basis for the opposing 
theories. This, I think, is the case here. To anyone who has 
studied English verse in its more popular forms the apparent 
contradiction of the four-seven scansion is in fact so old and 
omnipresent that it has become trite. It is a contradiction and 
a difficulty only because most students of literature and many 
students of metrics have based their metrical study upon 

1A good summary of various studies of the subject appears in Kaluza’s 
Short History of English Versification, §§157-58. More recent work can be 


reviewed in W. E. Leonard’s Scansion of Middle English Alliterative Verse 
(Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 11). 
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literary, not popular verse, and upon literary verse written 
before 1890. Otherwise, there would be no need of demonstrat- 
ing such a truism as the confusion of the four and seven lines. 
In any case we can be brief. For example, take the often quoted 
line: 


Calling to the angels and the souls in their degree. 
(Kipling, Last Chantey.) 


Here some readers will honestly make four stresses, and others 
just as honestly seven. So also with: 


Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief.... 
I went to Tafly’s house, Taffy wasn’t home. 


The manner in which these two interpretations harmonize as 
dipodic verse has been elaborated in detail elsewhere.? 

Now, before going further, I—like all others who approach this 
subject—must exchange my buffet with King James. Our royal 
metrist certainly believed that the alliterative verse had only 
four stresses to the line, and he had certainly also the great 
advantage of being close to, perhaps even in contact with, the 
Middle English tradition. But, to be frank, I personally have 
no great inclination to quarrel with him, or to disqualify him 
as a witness on the ground of having a bad metrical ear or for 
any other reason. There are many King James’s today, and 
all his testimony means is that he was one of those whose ears 
catch more distinctly the primary stresses. He is indictable, if 
at all, not for perverting the truth, but for not realizing the 
whole truth. If he had written that the tumbling line had seven 
stresses, he would have been equally right and wrong. And 
surely we have no right to expect him, king though he was, to 
grasp consciously the principle of dipodic structure when 
apparently none of his contemporaries and no one who followed 
him until the time of Sidney Lanier was able to do so. Therefore, 
I think that his testimony is quite as much in favor of the 
dipodic interpretation as against it. If we had the testimony of 
twenty Jacobeans all declaring with King James, that indeed 
would tend to show that tumbling verse had overpoweringly 
four accents. But one man’s statement shows only that that 


2See G. R. Stewart, “A Method toward the Study of Dipodic Verse,” 
P.M.L.A., XXXIX, 979-89, 
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‘man had an ear which picked out the primary and neglected 


the secondary stresses, just as many men have today. 


IT 


We may begin thus, thanks to the four-seven contradiction, 
with the inherent possibility that the Middle English alliterative 
verse represents a line of four dipodic feet.* Inherent possibility 
of course is of little value as real evidence, but before we can 
offer proofs we must show more exactly just what we are trying 
to prove. The most direct way here is by the special pleading 
of selected lines—an illicit method for proof, but a helpful one 
for showing the thing to be proved. The most recognizable 
form of the dipodic line, for instance, occurs in A-12: 


That I was in a wildernesse wuste I never where 

afm ie | esi ea | ea — 7 | -— 
Here we have well marked the four primary and three secondary 
stresses, and therefore the four-seven contradiction and the 
resulting harmony on the dipodic explanation. The Piers Plow- 
man line is usually, of course, not so fully expanded, so that 
with. so-called “‘syncopation’’ we get more-commonly lines with 
dipodic feet of three syllables with syllables-omitted around the 
medial pause: 

And rauhte with his ragemon ringes and broches (A-72) 


—|—-7: —-—7|—-7: a ae 
With deop dich and derk and dredful of siht (A-16) 
a7l|mimal—AAW|—i-awI 


\ 
We have the dipodic foot contracted even to two syllables: 


Glosynge the gospel as hem good liketh (A-57) 
pera ar are Ae el re 


* The dipodic theory for this type of verse is not entirely new; it has never, 
however, been clearly and consistently developed by its advocates. Thus 
Bunzen (Ein Beitrag sur Kritik der Wakefielden Mysterten, Kiel, 1903), who 
strikes at the root of the matter, falls into confusion because he does not realize 
the true nature of dipodic verse itself. 

4 The metrical notation here used is that recommended by the report of the 
M.L.A. Committee on Metrical Notation. In the present case I have, however, 
not thought it necessary to try for accuracy in the time assigned to each syllable 
within the half-foot; I have accordingly assumed the time as 6/8, and written 
— —> for two syllables, and — 7-77 for threg. 
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Finally there are lines which mingle feet of two, three and four 
syllables: 


A feir feld ful of folk fondI ther bi- twene (A-17) 


The working of the hypothesis may be shown more fully by 
reproduction of the first ten lines as I believe that they should 


‘be read. Note here a few facts to be more fully elaborated 


below: (1) the alliterating syllable does not necessarily carry 
the primary stress; (2) no definite position as the sounding or 
the silence of the final “e” is taken; (3) before a marked medial 
pause and at the end of the line there is no definite way of 
determining whether a secondary stress exists or not; (4) in 
trisyllabic dipodic feet the secondary stress can frequently, as 
far as anyone can tell, fall upon either of the last two syllables 
so that the interpretation shown has in this respect only sub- 
jective authority. The rendering of the text follows: 


In a somer s¢sun whon séfte was the sonne, 

I'schop me in-to a schroud a scheép as I were 

In habite of an hermite un-hély of werkes, 

Wende I wydene ih this world wondres to hefe. 

Bote in a Mayes morwnynge on Maluerne hulles 

Me bi-fel a férly a feyrie me thouhte; 

T was wéorl of wéndringe and wehte me to reste 

(ndir a brod bahke bf a boume syde, 

And as I lay and leonede and lokede on the watres, 

I slumberde in a slepyng hit sownede so murie. (Skeat’s A-text.) 


Now that the text Is before us, the observations ventured 
above can be more fully explained and the reasons for them 
demonstrated: 

(1) The alliterating syllable does not necessarily carry the 
primary stress, e.g., line 1. Looking at this question as formal 
metrists, we should doubtless prefer such a symmetry, but I see 
no real basis for it. It has, indeed, a long scholarly tradition, 
but a tradition is not evidence. Upon what was the hypothesis 
originally founded? Presumably upon the two-stress theory 
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If the half-line had only two stresses, doubtless these should 
fall upon the alliterating syllables; alliteration upon a metrically 
unstressed syllable would have been of negligible value. But 
with a dipodic reading there is still enough prominence to the 
secondary stresses to make alliteration upon them still effective. 
The reasons for proposing such apparently bad readings as: 


(A oY 7 
In a somer seson 


will be presented and discussed a little later (see below, p. 124). 
(2) No definite position is taken as to pronunciation of final 
“e,” The dipodic rendering in what is after all a rather loose 
unrhymed form is not seriously affected by addition or loss of a 
few unstressed syllables. (Whereas Chaucer cannot be read 
with modern pronunciation without practically destroying all: 
meter, one can read Langland thus, and still preserve a passable 
dipodic structure.) It makes, for instance, no difference as far 
as MOS meter is concerned whether we read with text-A: 


whon softe was-the- sonne 
or with text-B: 


r “ 4 
whon soft was the sonne 


For this reason, since it does not really affect the fundamental 
verse structure, the present study will not attack this knotty 
question of pronunciation. 

(3) Before a marked medial pause or at the end of the line 
there is no definite way of deciding whether a secondary stress 
exists or not. The decision is primarily subjective. The only 
objective evidence to be brought to bear is the analogy of 
reciting similar verse at the present time. Such verse does indeed 
have a distinct tendency to use secondary stresses at these 
points, e.g.: 

Taffy was a Wélshmin . . 
The maid was in B thegdrddh. | 


But, as with pronunciation of final “e,” this question does not 
inherently affect the dipodic structure. One of the most marked 
qualities of this structure in modern verse is indeed that secon- 
dary stresses can be omitted very freely in connection with 
pauses. Therefore, it is purely a matter of taste (and very 


’ See G.R. Stewart, Modern Metrical Technique, New York, 1922, pp. 104-05. 
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probably was so in the fourteenth century) whether the reading 
goes 


t \ 4 / 
And leueth hit to losels that lechene heunten 
or 


And leGeth hit to tésels that lecherie haunten. 


(4) In trisyllabic dipodic feet the secondary stress can fre- 
quently, as far as anyone can tell, fall upon either of the last 
two syllables, so that the interpretation shown has only sub- 
jective authority. We can be fairly sure, of course, that everyone 
would read: 


yoo 
the kyng for to seruen, 
and: 


7 \ J 
that suche men scholden. 


On the other hand, it is again a matter to be decided by personal 
taste, and quite likely was so in Langland’s time whether we 
read: 


a- soylen hem alle .. - 
vn- holy of werkes, 

or 
a- sdylen hem alle... 
vn- holy of wérkes. 


In neither case is the dipodic structure fundamentally changed, 
so that the question lies outside the field of this study. 

In attempting to show the truth of the hypothesis just 
elaborated, discussion will be confined to the first hundred lines 
of Piers Plowman (Text-A, Skeat’s edition). These have been 
selected as test lines without any attempt to predetermine 
whether they were more in harmony with the hypothesis than 
were any other passage in the same poem or in others of its type. 
I believe, however, that no one will take exception to them as 
untypical of the poem and poems, and also that, if the theory 
can be demonstrated by intensive study of a passage of one 
hundred lines, it can with certainty be considered the basic 
structural principle of the rest of the verse of the same poems 
and of those always classed with it metrically. 

So much for the nature of the hypothesis; its proof remains. 
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II 


The safest approach to Middle English metrics, it has always 
seemed to me, is from the point of view of modern metrics. 
The appeal to the analogy of Old English metrics, on the other 
hand, may best be described by borrowing the phrase of 
Chaucer, used in another connection: 


This is ignotum per ignotius. 


In the present study, therefore, I shall lay aside all thought of 
Old English, and approach the verse by approximately the 
same methods used for a modern poem. This involves two 
assumptions, neither of them very startling: (1) Langland’s 
language is English, and has in general the same principles of 
stress, etc., as modern English; I cannot feel, for instance, that 
we need pay more attention to quantity than we would for a 
contemporary poem. (2) The men who spoke Middle English, 
in spite of very different accouterments and conventions, were 
much like us in their basic physical and mental characters. 
These assumptions may possibly be incorrect, but they are 


safer than assumptions which postulate particular changes in 


any fundamental linguistic or racial matters in that period. 

In undertaking to prove the hypothesis laid down, the demon- 
stration will first proceed negatively, then positively. The 
contrast of the dipodic interpretation with the four-stress theory 
on the one hand and the seven-stress on the other is so well 
defined that reductio ad absurdam applied to both will have the 
effect of clearing the field for the dipodic theory. Its own 
advantages can then be worked out independently. 


IV 


To the objections to the four-stress theory there is little to 
add to those already pointed out elsewhere. By the work of 
Kaluza and Leonard, to mention no others, it seems to me that 
the theory has already been thoroughly punctured. It is 
possible here merely to summarize the most potent objections. 

(1) The four-stress theory demands entirely too large a pro- 
portion of four-, and even five-syllable feet. Now the four- 
syllable foot in modern non-dipodic English verse is distinctly 
a rara avis; feet of more than four syllables can hardly be said 
to have existence at all. To accommodate a large proportion of 
these polysyllabic feet in Piers Plowman a special assumption 
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has to be made, either (a) that Middle English had such a 
structure or its speakers such tongues and ears that verse 
rhythms were possible in the fourteenth century which would 
completely destroy verse in the twentieth, or (b) that the 
Middle English alliterative poets were slovenly or unskillful 
workers. The first of these is hardly susceptible of proof, and 
without definite proof is simply special pleading to support a 
traditional orthodoxy. The second would be tenable if the 
proportion of polysyllabic feet were small. Just how large it is, 
I hesitate to declare because I do not want to take a position 
upon the pronunciation; I should estimate, however, that by 
the four-stress theory almost every line will somewhere demand 
a thesis of three or four syllables. But this is too much. I for 
one cannot assume that Langland and his compeers seldom 
wrote a single line in correct meter even according to their own 
lights. Even anonymous balladists do much better than that. 

(2) In theses of polysyllabic as well as of trisyllabic feet the 
four-stress theory frequently places syllables which by logical 
and grammatical force demand stress. It is hardly worth while 
to quote: 

With deop dich and derk .... 
A feir feld ful of folk .... 


and to add again the obvious commentary that they make a 
considerable mouthful for an allowance of two stresses. Of 
course, to be perfectly fair with our analogy of modern verse, 
Browning and others deal just as heavily with their trisyllabic 
meters (e.g., Muckle-Mouth Meg). But even Browning does not 
dare in his non-dipodic verse to run an important syllable 
together with wo or more others in one thesis: 


and cheef to schriuen lordes.... 
meeten ofte to-gedere.... 
Thow mihtest beter meten the myst. 


This sort of thing in non-dipodic verse simply results in the 
destruction of all meter whatever. Neither by the ear or by 
any sound theory of English metrics can it be accepted. 

These seem to me the fundamental objections to the four 
stress rendering. Others may be found ably presented in the 
works cited above, but these latter, I think, can be considered 
auxiliary. The primary objections to the four-stress theory 


Si aes 
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seem always to rest upon the fact that for the reasons outlined, 
it does not make real English verse of the lines to which it is 
applied.® | 
V 
The seven-stressers seem to me to come nearer the truth, 
especially when they emphasize the occurrence of secondary 
stresses. They, however, have failed to make the final step, 
i.e., to recognize that their primary and secondary stresses fall 
distinctly into a dipodic pattern. To illustrate: a line may have 
the proper proportion of primaries and secondaries and yet fail 
to yield a dipodic movement, e.g.: 
And in the crdwded stréets and roads and in the dvenuts, 
or: | 
When lAmentAtion mid the crdwd of pénitents was hedrd. 


Dipodic movement comes iad with recognizably regular altér- 
nation, i.e. 


ZN FON 4 NSS 
Of course this regularity of alternation “does not’ have to be 
exact in every line. Even the lines written above could stand 
well enough, if the surrounding dipodic “environment” were 
marked enough. Logically stressed syllables are so common in 
English that frequently one or more secondary stresses will 
be practically as strong as the primaries, €.g.: 

otf rNnN FN SF 
or even: 

Str N Gf FD 
Much less frequently, in fact only occasionally, strong: stress 
may fall into a secondary position and a weak one into a primary 
position, e.g.: 
N 44 N 4 SN 


This, of course, partially destroys the dipodic movement for 
the particular line in question, but a few such cases, occurring 
in association with prevailingly dipodic lines, do not destroy 


* The growth and strength of the four-stress theory can be attributed largely 
to the fact that it arose at a time when English metrical study was in a chaotic 
state. The reaction from a false theory of neo-classical syllabism had led us 
into an equally false theory of “stress verse,”’ and the assumption that only 
stress mattered. This, coupled with almost total ignorance of dipodic principles, 
allowed free chance for development of the four-stress theory with its looge- 
jointed, thoroughly unmetrical conception of verse. 
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- the structure of the whole. The only objective way to determine 
whether the movement is really dipodic or not is to apply a 
consistent numerical test. The technique of this test, which has 
elsewhere been presented in detail,’ depends in general upon the 
fact that in dipodic structure the most heavily stressed parts of 
speech (nouns, adjectives, and adverbs) appear in much larger 
proportions in the position where a primary stress is demanded, 
while the less heavily stressed syllables (prepositions, con- 
junctions, auxiliary verbs, and secondarily stressed syllables) 
. are similarly concentrated in the position of secondary stress. 
Of course there might be some trick in determining where these 
positions were. In this case, however, I have determined the 
syllables of primary and secondary stress by my reading first, 
and then let the results of the test rest for success or failure 
upon that. The lines printed above will show the interpretation 
which I used for the dipodic rendering. The consistency dis- 
played at the line openings also will make plain that there could 
have been no great twisting to make the verse fit the hypothesis 
—a monosyllabic, or else no anacrusis occurs with relatively 
few exceptions. In a few lines also I have no very pronounced 
opinion between two possibilities, e.g., it may be 


/ \ . 4 / 
And as I beheolde into the est 


And as } bebeolde into the ést 


The latter makes much better dipodic verse, but I have counted 
according to the former because I wanted to avoid any suspicion | 
of playing with the anacruses to make the lines come out right. 
Now let the countings speak for themselves: 


Part of speech, etc. In primary position In secondary position 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Articles 0 0% 0 0% 
Unaccented syllables 0 0 54 24 
Sec. accented syllables 0 0 37 16 
Prep. and conj. 11 3 38 16 
Auxiliary verbs 6 2 9 4 
Pronouns 112 28 11 5 
Verbs | 12 3 20 9 
Adverbs 28 7 18 8 
Adjectives 41 10 9 4 
Nouns 188 47 32 14 


See P.M.L.A., loc. cit. 


—- 6 een + 


See, Se 
EE 
ee ee = 
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There is little need to point out the significance of this table 
against the unmodified seven-stress theory. It shows not only 
the existence of secondary stresses (admitted by most of the 
seven-stressers) but also their overwhelming tendency to group 
into a dipodic pattern. If the alliterative line were built up 
merely on a seven-stress basis, the stronger and weaker stresses 
would naturally fall about evenly in every position, just as they 
actually do in an eighteenth-century septenary. But they 
overwhelmingly do not. For example, in the position of secon- 
dary stress (determined by reading, remember, and alternating 
regularly with primary stress) 60 per cent of the syllables are 
‘“‘unaccented syllables,” secondarily accented syllables, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and auxiliary verbs; the corresponding total 
in the primary positions is 5 per cent! Granted that the result 
for “‘unaccented syllables’”’ was largely determined by definition, 
the results for the other three classes are still sufficiently 
striking. In a similar manner 64 per cent of the position of 
primary stress is filled by adverbs, adjectives, and nouns, while 
the figure is only 26 per cent in the secondary position. These 
results are so overwhelming that they speak for themselves— 
yes, cry aloud—against the unqualified seven-stress system and | 
for the dipodic. And of course when we speak of a poem being 
dipodic, all we can mean is this decided tendency in that 
direction; perfection, fortunately, is rare in versification. 

In search for a possible flaw in method, I compiled similar 
tables for the trisyllabic feet and the four- (five-) syllable feet 
separately. The results, however, were confirmatory. The two 
tables differed markedly only at points where difference could 
have been predicted, e.g., in classes of unaccented and secon- 
darily accented syllables. The significant totals were so strik- 
ingly close to each other and to the general table that there 
seemed no use in wasting space by printing them. 


VI 


While the testimony of the count directs itself particularly 
against the seven-stress theory, it has also a certain value 
against the four-stress. In this connection note that 26 per cent 
of the secondary stresses fall upon heavily stressed parts of 
speech. To this must be added at least half of the neutral 
groups (verbs and pronouns). We may thus say that roughly 
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one third of the theses postulated by the four-stress theory 
would really have a syllable which logically demands stress. 
From the two secondary tables we gain also a bit of corroborat- 
ing evidence upon this point. In non-dipodic verse we should 
expect the naturally stressed syllables to be more numerous 
in the theses of trisyllabic feet (where they can be passably 
accommodated) than in feet of four or five syllables. Actual 
count, however, shows the opposite to be true (19 per cent as 
against 29 per cent). This seems to me a distinct additional 
confirmation, if any be needed, for the dipodic interpretation. 


VII 


In the two preceding sections the argument has been directed 
mainly against the two widely accepted theories; it must now 
show the positive advantages of a dipodic interpretation of 
the meter in question. 

(1) The first of these is its power of making the verse read 
more rhythmically and melodeioudy This cannot be demon- 
strated in print, but I know that it has this effect upon those 
with whom I have had the opportunity of experimenting. Its 
thoroughly English movement is more satisfying than the 
helter-skelter of the four-stress reading, or the meticulous 
daintiness necessitated by any consistent attempt at seven 
distinct stresses. As a matter of fact I have a very strong sus- 
picion that the actual reading of most of the seven-stresses and 
probably also of some of the four-stressers is really dipodic, 
differing only as they tend somewhat to emphasize or somewhat 
to suppress the secondary stresses. 

(2) The second argument in favor of the dipodic interpre- 
tation is the evidence of the tables themselves. These not only 
testify negatively against the other theories, but also positively 
for the dipodic.® ; 

(3) The free omission of syllables at the medial pause is a 
very strong piece of corroborative evidence for the dipodic 
theory. The line of four dipodic feet is the only form of English 
verse which so strikingly displays this feature. You will find it 
as characteristically in the latest magazine poem and as in the 


8 The dipodic index (see P.M.L.A., loc. cit.) for the first hundred lines of 
Piers Plowman works out at 93, a figure so high that it would seem to preclude 
any possibility of the seven-stress theory. 
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earliest recognizable examples of the meter. Piers Plowman 
illustrates all varieties in the linking of the half-lines. Occasion- 
ally the four syllables appear: 


Heo scholdenot beoso hardi tode ceyue sothe peple (A. 76) 


At other times the verse has only three syllables here: 


I slumberde in a slepyng hit sownede so murie (A. 10) 
Pe 2 ae | ss Ree ee a 
Frequently cnly cne syllable separates the two-syllables of 
primary stress: 
Ermytes on an hep with hokide staues (A. 50) 


Finally it is not rare to have the whole time at the middle of 
the line filled by a pause without any syllables at all: 


Thus Ze giueth oure gold glotonye to helpen (A. 73) 
zal a CANN |\—-~i-»2wwl-7 


The line endings exhibit similar tendencies, of one syllable: 
With deop dich and derk and dredful of siht (A. 16) 
of two (the common form), or of three: 


Clotheden hem in copes to beo knowen for bretheren (A. 53) 


All these are not only readily possible in dipodic verse, but are 
distinct earmarks of it. 


(4) Analogy with other types of poetry is a last argument in 
favor of the dipodic theory. The alliterative poems, especially 
Piers Plowman, have always been looked upon as typically 
English, and very close to popular literature. This is exactly 
the place where we should expect to find the great popular 
meter—the dipodic four, the verse of the popular song, the 
nursery rhyme, the folk-ballad, and the poetry of the bour- 
geousie clear down to Eddie Guest and Walt Mason. On the 
strength of analogy alone I should be ready to believe Piers 
Plowman a dipodic four even if I had never read a line of it. 


VIII 


There are some difficulties in the way of accepting the dipodic 
interpretation which have probably already disturbed the 
reader. The writer has no objection to facing them squarely. 
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(1) Certain lines seem to break directly across the dipodic 
pattern. Quite strikingly the very first line is such a one, and I 
have no doubt that the fact that this first line so flatly contra- 
dicts the general movement of the poem as a while, has done 
as much as anything else to obscure the dipodic nature of the 
verse. Now it would be possible to dodge the issue raised by 
such a line, and simply to read: | 


In a | so: mer | sesun. 


Here we have a double anacrusis, and a two-syllable dipodic 
foot (like bakers in v. 98). This would make the results of our 
tables come out better. But I frankly don’t believe that 
Langland ever read that way, and so am not going to enrich the 
already rich tables by any such unscrupulous means. As a 
matter of fact I do not try to get rid of this line; I welcome it. 
From the analogy of modern poetry such anomalous lines offer 
no difficulty; we can find them in almost any piece of dipodic 
verse. Take, for instance, Kipling’s Cold Iron, which with its 
dipodic feet of two, three, and four syllables, its free treatment 
of pause, and its frequent alliteration much resembles Prers 
Plowman. Here the dipodic structure is firmly brought out in 
the first stanza where the arrangement of primary and secondary 
stresses may be said to be perfect. Then in the first line of the 
second stanza the same preposition-noun arrangement occurs 
as in the opening of Piers Plowman: 


So he made rebellion ’gainst the King his liege. 
The same thing happens in the ending of the next Hne but one: 
on the castle wall. 


If such variation occurred frequently we would of course forget 
the dipodic rhythm, but a master verse craftsman like Kipling 
is careful not to let us forget it; between these two lines he 
places one of a strongly marked dipodic rhythm reinforced by 
alliteration: 


Camped before his citadel and summoned it to siege. 


The anomalous lines of Piers Plowman can be easily matched 
in modern dipodic verse; they serve the purpose of variety. 
By him who reads with a real feeling for dipodic movement 


OE a 
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they will be welcomed rather than shunned. If not quite a 
further confirmation of the dipodic structure of the poem in 
question, they are at least a confirmation of its metrical art. 

(2) The other obvious difficulty in the dipodic rendering of 
Piers Plowman is the constant necessity of secondary stresses 
upon syllables which follow immediately upon strong stresses 
so that (at least in modern English) they do not ordinarily carry 
any stress, e.g., me, v. 2; -ly, v. 3; -dres, v. 4, etc. This has 
been explained as a difference in accentuation between modern 
and Middle English.® If it can be so explained, so much the 
better, but I think it possible to show that modern poets do 
the same thing. In Piers Plowman we have, for instance: 


I | saug : in that | semble. 


A four-stresser might quite logically point out that any metrical 
stress whatever upon a preposition in such a situation is un- 
called for, and that a simple trisyllabic foot is all that exists. 
In answer we can point out that in modern dipodic verse the 
same situation occurs, e.g. 


|Woe : for the | Baron (Cold Iron, 1. 9) 
Then if any one objects to 
Bakers, bochers and breusters monye, 


let him look at the even greater audacities of Kipling’s Long 
Trail, e.g.: 


O the | mutter: over | side: when the | port-fog : holds us | tied, 
And the | si: rens | hoot : their | dread. 


Or, to leave Kipling, study the same technique in Macaulay’s 
Last Bucanneer. Upon what metrical theory this sort of thing 
is to be explained, there is no need to decide here; but if it comes 
out definitely in modern dipodic verse, there is not reason why 
it should be denied to Langland’s. | 
(3) Some may object to the dipodic theory upon the ground 
that it is too complicated a metrical structure to be grasped by 
what seems to be a naive rather than a sophisticated group of 
writers. This objection rests, however, entirely upon a mis- 


® See, e.g., Kaluza, op. cit., $159. 
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conception. While dipodic meter is indeed complicated in its 
formal interpretation, it is a natural English inheritance. The 
yearning Freshman poet, in spite of his mechanical, purely 
dissyllabic theory, keeps breaking into it constantly, and, if he 
has an ear, will achieve surprisingly well at it without the 
slightest idea of such a thing as dipodic verse. Surely Langland 
could attain what is reached daily by any newspaper syndicatist, 
or any gutter-pup composer of obscene rhymes. 

The dipodic structure of the Pzers Plowman type of verse 
seems to me to be beyond doubt. I am aware that the results 
of my count do not preclude the possibility of a two-stress 
interpretation. It may be—there is still the possibility—that the 
Piers Plowman verse consists of two stressed syllables to the 
half-line together with a huddle of unstressed syllables and an 
occasional secondary stress to help matters out when the huddle 
becomes insupportable even to ears tuned to “Sieverschen 
typen.” It may be that Langland wrote a debased form of 
Old English verse so that his verse refused to stand on its own 
feet, according to modern standards. But it seems to me that 
we have no right to hold to these conclusions merely because by 
so doing we maintain an orthodox connection with a particular 
theory of Old English verse—which in itself is humanly derived 
and therefore possibly incorrect. Furthermore, we have no 
right to make assumptions of fundamental differences between 
Middle and Modern English verse until we are sure that our 
poem will not scan by any known modern principle of metrics. 
The last might have been the case before the development of 
knowledge of dipodic structure, but now there is nothing in 
Piers Plowman which cannot be paralleled in modern metrics. 
So why make it into a strange and wonderful hodge-podge when 
there is no reason for so doing? The four-stress theory grasps 
the truth forming one side of a contradiction, that is, the pre- 
dominance of the primary syllables. The seven-stress theory 
brings out the truth of the other side—the existence of the 
secondary stresses. The dipodic theory goes beneath the 
contradiction, harmonizes its two sides, and unites their 
strength. 

GEORGE R. STEWART, JR. 


IV 
DRAYTON’S SIRENA AGAIN 


AN* ATTEMPT to interpret an allegorical pastoral which 

was written three hundred years ago is a stimulating but 
precarious undertaking. Particularly is this true when the 
author deliberately exercises his ingenuity to make his allegory 
difficult of interpretation even by his contemporaries. This 
generalization is especially applicable to Drayton’s pastoral 
allegory, The Shepheards Sirena. Any number of hypotheses 
may be erected; none, I think, can be completely and satis- 
factorily substantiated. Replying to my former article,! Pro- 
fessor J. William Hebel recognizes this limitation of our knowl- 
edge when he remarks: “Possibly we are too far away from 
The Shepheards Sirena, and have too little information, to 
arrive at a completely satisfactory interpretation of the dark 
conceit of the poem.”? 

According to the interpretation which I proposed, Sirena 
symbolizes the Muse of poetry. The shepherds who attempt 
to arouse Dorilus, that is Drayton, from his “strong melancholy 
fitt” are identified with those poets, friends of Drayton, that 
carry on the poetic traditions of the great age. The “Rougish 
Swinheards” are the poetasters who hovered around the court 
of James, the versifiers that imitated the striking features 
of the poetry of the great iconoclast of the age, John Donne, 
who was most avowedly at war with the Spenserian tradition. 
It was suggested further that “Angry Olcon” may represent - 
Donne himself.’ 

Professor Hebel agrees that Dorilus is Drayton and that the 
friendly shepherds are fellow-poets “who carry on the Spen- 
serian tradition,” but differs in his identification of some of the 
other characters. He suggests that “Angry Olcon” represented 
Ben Jonson, and that the swineherds were the “tribe of Ben.” 


1 “Drayton’s Relation to the School of Donne, as Revealed in the Shep- 
heards Sirena,” PMLA, XXXVIII, 557-87. 

2 “Drayton’s Sirena,” PMLA, XXXIX, 836. 

* Professor Hebel thinks it unlikely that “Angry Olcon” shadowed Donne 
since “he apparently lost all interest in secular poetry” after his ordination in 
1615. We must remember that The Shepheards Sirena, though published in 
1627, may have been written some years earlier. There is no evidence to 
establish its date of composition. 
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Also, by Sirena he understands, not the Muse of poetry but 
Lady Rainsford, the unattainable Idea of the sonnets. Against 
this interpretation, however, many objections may be urged. 
Of the three poetical schools of the early seventeenth century, 
that of Jonson represented the mean rather than either extreme. 
Accordingly, the difference in poetic style between Jonson and 
Drayton was not nearly so pronounced as that between Drayton 
and the imitators of Donne. Drayton apparently abhorred the 
poetasters who, in imitating Donne, magnified the vicious 
tendencies of his poetry. He objected to their roughness, their 
foolish conceits, their secret circulation, their lewd themes.‘ 
He ridicules these poets in the Polyolbion'—ostensibly the 
“Rougish Swinheards” of The Shepheards Sirena—because their 
poetry is debasing, rough, and full of far-fetched conceits: 


Not such as basely sooth the Humour of the Time, 

And slubberingly patch up some slight and shallow Rime, . . 
Whose Verses hobling runne, as with disjoynted bones 

And make a viler noyse than carts upon the stones;® 

And these forsooth must be the Muses onely heirs, 

When they but Bastards are, and foundlings none of theirs, 
Inforcing things in Verse for Poesie unfit, 

Mere filthy stuffe, that breaks out of the sores of wit. 


That this satire should have been directed at the “tribe of 
Ben” is most unlikely, for they had a fastidious regard for 
clarity and finish. Their poetry, it is true, is comparatively 
lacking in chivalrous sentiment and Platonic idealism, and much 
of it is not primarily concerned with ethical ends. But in most 
essentials, Drayton and his friends were virtually at one with 
Jonson and his disciples in emphasizing decorum and lucidity, 
in liking fanciful themes, smooth and melodious rhythms. 


‘See Of Poets and Poesie, vv. 187-202. 
§ Song XXI, 165 ff. 
¢In a passage in the Discoveries (p. 87, ed. F. E. Schelling), Jonson ap- 
parently condemns the same kind of poetry: “You admire no poems but such 
as run like a brewer’s cart upon the stones, hobbling: 
Et, quae per salebras, altaque saxa cadunt, 
Actius et quidquid Pacuviusque vomunt. 
Attonitusque legis terrai, frugiferai.” 
This epigram from Martial, together with Jonson’s remark, imply that Drayton 
and Jonson were at one in their attitude to roughness in poetry. 
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Jonson and his followers avoided, for the most part, the meta- 
physical wit and perverse ingenuity of Donne. Jonson’s 
aesthetic taste, quite as much as Drayton’s, was outraged by 
Donne’s obscurity and irregular versification. . Jonson told 
Drummond “that Done himself, for not being understood, 
would perish,” and “that Done for not keeping of accent 
deserved hanging.”? 

Since the difference in poetic ideals between Drayton and 
Jonson® is much less fundamental than that between Drayton 
and the imitators of Donne, it seems unlikely that “Angry 
Olcon” and the “Rougish Swinheards” shadowed Jonson and 
his disciples. This suggestion appears almost incredible when 
we reflect that some of Drayton’s Odes as well as many of the 
nymphals of the Muses Eliztum, reproduce the flowing metres 
and musical rhythms of Carew and his compeers. Nor is there 
any evidence that Jonson ever engaged in a riming contest with 
the followers of the Spenserian tradition, although this would 
seem to be implied by the following lines in Sirena, if “Angry 
Olcon” refers to Jonson: 


Angry Olcon sets them on - 
And against vs part doth take 

Euer since he was out-gone, 

Offring Rymes with us to make. 


Professor Hebel not only fails to show that Jonson’s literary 
ideals were particularly objectionable to Drayton, but he also, 
in my opinion, exaggerates the evidence of unfriendliness 
existing between them. From Jonson’s Conversations, he quotes 
the statement that “Drayton feared him, and he esteemed not 
of him,”® and, in spite of other indications pointing to an 


7 Conversations, pp. 5, 18, ed. R. F. Patterson, 1923. 

8 Professor Hebel intimates that Jonson objected particularly to the ak: 
serian character of Drayton’s poetry, as he wrote in the Discoveries that “Spen- 
ser, in affecting the Ancients, writ no Language.” This criticism could not 
possibly be applied to Drayton’s poetry, since he avoided Spenser’s archaic 
diction. Though Jonson censured the pastoralists for their unreality, and 
though he told Drummond that “Spenser’s stanzaes pleased him not,” we must 
remember that he likewise told Drummond that “for a Heroic poeme, ther was 
no such ground as King Arthurs fiction,” and that “he hath by heart some verses 
of Spenser’s Calender, about wyne, between Coline and Percye.” Also, we should 
recall that in his complaints in the Discoveries (p. 22, ed. Schelling) against the 
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opposite conclusion, he regards this chance remark as “direct 
evidence of a quarrel with Drayton.” 

To interpret this disparaging utterance correctly, we must 
bear in mind the circumstances under which the conversations 
with Drummond took place. Jonson gossiped about friend and 
foe without compunction, for neither Jonson nor Drummond 
expected that their talk would appear in print. Jonson’s dicta 
are in general characterized by a spirit of boisterous self- 
assertion, and it is obvious that they were the impulsive utter- 
ances of the moment. One is, in fact, even inclined to suspect 
that occasional remarks were purposely intended to shock his 
modest and sensitive host. Some of these utterances are almost 
contemptuous even of persons who are known to have been 
Jonson’s bosom friends. Indeed, the few adverse remarks in 
the Conversations regarding that man whom he loved “this side 
idolatry” were for a long time taken by some critics as sufficient 
ground for belaboring Jonson as “an envious and malignant 
enemy of Shakespeare.” 

Jonson was by nature gruff and blustery, candid and out- 
spoken. The surge of his feelings gave to his language a harsh 
bluntness which tended to conceal his kindliness of heart. 
He was lavish of both censure and praise. Against the depreca- 
tory Conversations, therefore, we must set off his immense 
number of laudatory poems. Nevertheless, upon a single dis- 
paraging remark, which was probably dropped inadvertently 
over a bottle,!° Professor Hebel postulates a definite hostility 
between Drayton and Jonson. He then turns to consider Dray- 
ton’s comments upon Jonson: 


Next these, learn’d Johnson, in the List I bring, 
Who had drunk deepe of the Pierian spring, 


badness of popular taste, Jonson cites Spenser as the type of the truly great 
poet. Jonson’s tastes in literature were, after all, rather liberal and catholic. 
Was he not the author of a romantic pastoral drama, The Sad Shepherd? 

® Conversations, p. 14. 

10 At the end of the Conversations, the offended Drummond comments upon 
Jonson’s tendency to be jealous when under the influence of drink: “He is a 
great lover and praiser of himself, a contemner and scorner of others, given 
rather to losse a friend than a jest, jealous of every action and word of those 
about him, (especiallie after drink, which is one of the elements in which he 
liveth).” 
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Whose knowledge did him worthily prefer, 
And long was Lord here of the Theater, 
Who in opinion made our learn’st to sticke, 
Whether in Poems rightly dramatique, 
Strong Seneca or Plautus, he or they, 

Should beare the Buskin, or the Socke away. 


These lines in Drayton’s Of Poets and Poesie Professor Hebel 
characterizes as “a cold comment born of Drayton’s sense of 
justice.” Yet it is worthy of note that they contain no criticism 
whatever of Jonson as a poet. The mere fact that Drayton 
includes Jonson in the list of his select few, and praises him for 
his learning and his skill in dramatic technique would seem to 
attest his admiration. Professor Hebel thinks “in this List I 
bring” may indicate Drayton’s reluctance to include Jonson. 
But the lines themselves, so appropriately descriptive of 
Jonson’s genius, give no hint of hesitation. Does it not appear 
more likely that the words are introduced that the poet may 
have a suitable rhyme for “spring?” Besides, if Drayton were 
attacking Jonson as the leader of the “Rougish Swinheards,” 
would he have been likely even to have included Jonson’s name 
in a eulogistic poem, published in the same year as The Shep- 
heards Sirena? 

Again, among the prefatory verses to the poems of 1627 
(which include The Shepheards Sirena and Of Poets and Poesie), 
appears the poem entitled The Vision of Ben Jonson on the 
Muses of his Friend M. Drayton. It is possible, of course, that 
this contribution was solicited by the publishers. But the 
natural inference is either that Drayton thought highly enough 
of his fellow-poet to solicit these verses, or that Jonson sent 
them without solicitation in his desire to please his aged friend. 
The latter seems more probable in that the opening and closing 
lines of the poem appear to be addressed directly to Drayton: 


It hath been question’d, Michael, if I bee 


I cal] the world, that enuies mee, to see 
If I can be a Friend, and Friend to thee. 


The first two lines here quoted imply that an envious world 
doubts whether Jonson can be a friend to anybody. In the 
last two lines, Jonson replies, “I call the world... . to see if 
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(=that) I.can be a Friend and to.... thee.” The poem has 
heretofore been interpreted by virtually every scholar as a 
fervent and glowing tribute to Drayton’s genius." 

Professor Hebel, however, regards these verses as “sly satire 
rather than compliment.” “In their exaggerated bombast,” 
he avers, Jonson obviously intends “not praise but condemna- 
tion.” On the other hand, Professor Hebel admits that the 
lines on the Nymphidia, The Quest of Cynthia, and The Shep- 
heards Sirena are “sincere compliment,” although it seems 
somewhat ironic that Jonson should commend the very poem 
in which, according to Professor Hebel, he is severely satirized 
as “Angry Olcon.” 

Against the assumption that Jonson’s verses to Drayton 
are satiric, it may be objected that such an interpretation is 
contrary to all that we know of Honest Ben, whose treatment 
of his rivals and enemies was virtually never marked by veiled 
sarcasm and sly satire but rather by arrogant self-assertion 
and outspoken contempt.” Nor are these lines on Drayton 
unusually extravagant or bombastic. Indeed, the use of 
hyperbole is characteristic of all of Jonson’s Epigrams. The 
following lines addressed to his fellow-poet, Francis Beaumont, 
are typical: 


How I doe love thee, Beaumont, and thy Muse, 
That unto me dost such religion use! 

How I doe feare my selfe, that am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth! 
At once thou mak’st me happie, and unmak’st; 


11 See Ben Jonson (English Worthies), J. A. Symonds, p. 147-48: “Selden 
Camden, Bacon, Donne, Beaumont, Sylvester, Alleyn, Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
Drayton, Chapman, all remain embalmed in verses which only the familiarity 
of affectionate friendship can have inspired.” Also, see C. H. Herford’s article on 
Ben Jonson (D.N.B.): “The disparaging remark on Drayton in the Con- 
versations is of less weight than Jonson’s manly and dignified Vzsion of the 
Muses of his Friend Michael Drayton.” 

2 See A. H. Thorndike’s article on Jonson, Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., VI, 3: 
“In all his relations with his literary rivals, we see a man vain, assertive, arro- 
gant, quick to censure, strong in his loves and hates and always ready for a 
fight, but also one whose quarrels often ended in friendships, and who was 
loved and admired by the worthiest of his time.” Cf. also Drummond’s com- 
ment: “he is passionatly kynde and angry, careless either to gaine or keep, 
vindicative, but, if he be well answered, at himself.” 
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And giving largely to me, more than tak’st. 
What fate is mine, that so it selfe bereaves? 
What art is thine, that so thy friend deceives? 
When even there, where most thou praisest me, 
For writing better, I must envie thee. 


Even though such lines seem to us extravagant, we are hardly 
justified in declaring that they were satiric, especially when we 
realize that bombastic expression characterized the poetry of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean eras. Such a conclusion regarding 
Beaumont, one of Jonson’s as well as Drayton’s best friends, 
would be absurd, even though Jonson remarked to Drummond 
that “Francis Beaumont loved too much himself and his own 
verses.” 

Any extravagant panegyric, even Jonson’s on Shakespeare, 
might be considered “sly satire” if one were to weigh in the 
scales of modern criticism the particular defects of the poet 
who is eulogized, for satire depends entirely upon the attitude 
assumed. In any case, we may be sure that Drayton, who 
must have read Jonson’s verses before they were prefixed to 
his volume, did not consider them to be satirical or he would 
not have permitted them to be printed. And the fact that 
Drayton failed to detect in them any satiric intent is for the 
interpretation of The Shepheards Sirena the decisive considera- 
tion, for in that case Drayton would not have found in them 
any provocation to satirize Jonson under the guise of “Angry 
Olcon.” But in order to establish Professor Hebel’s hypothesis, 
it is necessary to prove not only that Jonson did not like Dray- 
ton, but also that Drayton did not like Jonson. 

Moreover, other evidence may be adduced in support of the 
view that Drayton and Jonson were friends. On the basis of a 
statement in The Return from Parnassus that “he [Drayton] 
cannot swagger it well at a tavern,” Professor Hebel thinks it 
unlikely that Drayton associated with the group that met at 
the Mermaid, despite the fact that some of the members were 
his bosom friends. The statement quoted might be construed 
to mean that Drayton was not wont to become intoxicated, 
but one is not justified in inferring therefrom that he was 
averse to conviviality. Indeed, one of his poems, The Sacrifice 
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to Apollo,’ seems to suggest that he even belonged to the group 
of which Jonson was the leading spirit, which met in the Apollo 
Room of the Devil and St. Dunstan Tavern. The poem begins: 


Priests of Apollo, sacred be the Roome, 
For this learn’d Meeting: Let no barbarous Groome, 
How brave soe’r he bee, 
Attempt to enter; 
But of the Muses free, 
None here may venter; 
This for the Delphian Prophets is prepar’d: 
The prophane Vulgar are from hence debar’d. 


In the fourth and fifth stanzas, the impression is given that 
Drayton enjoyed the merry meetings at the tavern with 
Elizabethan gusto: 


Bring forth your Flaggons (fill’d with sparkling Wine) 
Whereon swolne Bacchus, crowned with a Vine, 
Is grauen, and fill out, 
It well bestowing, 
To ev’ry Man about, 
In Goblets flowing: 
Let not a Man drinke, but in Draughts profound: 
To our God Phoebus let the Health goe Round. 


Let your Iests flye at large; yet therewithall 
See they be Salt, but yet not mix’d with Gall: 
Not tending to disgrace, 
But fayrely given, 
Becomming well the place, 
Modest, and even; 
That they with tickling Pleasure may provoke 
Laughter in him, on whom the Iest is broke. 


That Drayton enjoyed conviviality and good-fellowship is 
also the inference to be drawn from the well-known story of 
the Reverend John Ward, Vicar of Stratford, that “Shakespeare, 
Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting and, it seems, 
drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a fever there con- 
tracted.” As Professor J. Q. Adams points out, there is no 
reason to reject this legend, since Ward could easily have 


18 This poem is similar in substance to the Leges Conviviales which Jonson had 
engraved in marble over the chimney of the Apollo Room of the Devil Tavern. 
See Chalmers, English Poets, V. 540. 
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verified the story by consulting Shakespeare’s two nephews 
who were his parishioners, Elizabeth Hall, Shakespeare’s niece, 
or many old residents of the village. 

The other problem in the interpretation of Drayton’s poem 
is presented by the nymph, Sirena. Who is Sirena? That she 
was an actual woman is perhaps the readiest inference, although 
the fact that Drayton was a man of sixty might make us 
hesitate about giving to his speculations concerning matrimony 
too personal an application. Moreover, Drayton warns us 
that in his pastoral poems he deals with “most weightie things,” 
and one might question whether such speculations could be so 
regarded. Ignoring these difficulties, Professor Hebel con- 
jectures that under this name Drayton alluded to Lady Rains- 
ford, the Anne Goodere of the Ideas Mirrour. Drayton’s 
“strong melancholy fitt,” he argues, was caused by his inability 
to decide whether he should marry the distinguished lady. 
Such an hypothesis, however, cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
unless it is entirely consistent with the poem, and many incon- 
sistencies meet us in applying Professor Hebel’s hypothesis to 
the poem itself. 

He believes that Drayton’s fellow-poets were urging him to 
forsake Sirena; that is, to abandon his desire to marry Lady 
Rainsford. But the means employed in the poem to remove 
this yearning is to sing a song in praise of her entrancing 
loveliness—surely a strange method of persuading a lover to 
abandon his lady! 

But Professor Hebel’s hypothesis becomes more inconsistent, 
if many lines of The Shepheards Sirena are taken into con- 
sideration. To prove Drayton’s matrimonial interest in Lady 
Rainsford, Professor Hebel cites from Of his Ladies not Coming 
to London, overlooking the fact that in this poem the attitude 
of the poet is quite different from that in The Shepheards Sirena. 
According to Professor Hebel’s interpretation, the following 
lines of the latter poem, 

Then my coate with light should shine, 
Purer then the Vestall fire: 

Nothing here but should be thine, 
That thy heart can well desire: 


would mean that this distinguished lady was imploring the 
aged poet to come to her. From the former poem, on the 
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other hand, the impression conveyed is that Lady Rainsford 
was the pursued and’not the pursuer:"* 


Of euery tedious houre you haue made two, 

All this long Winter here, by missing you: 

Minutes are months, and when the houre is past, 

A Yeare is ended since the Clocke strooke last, 

When your Remembrance puts me on the Racke, 

And I should Swound to see an Almanacke, 

To reade what silent weekes away are slid, 

Since the dire Fates you from my sight have hid.... 
Yes, and you meane, I shall complaine my love 

To grauell’d Walkes, or to a stupid Groue, 

Now your companions; and that you the while 

(As you are cruell) will sit by and smile, 


Certainly Drayton’s attitude, as expressed in these lines, is 
quite different from that of the following lines of The Shep- 
heards Sirena, which Professor Hebel admits are “almost com- 
pletely unintelligible” under his interpretation: 


Hard the Choise I haue to chuse, 
To my selfe if friend I be, 

I must my Sirena loose, 

If not so, shee looseth me. 


Lady Rainsford, who most certainly read the poem and who 
would probably have known it if Drayton had her in mind 
under the guise of Sirena, would hardly have considered these 
lines complimentary. 

Again, if Drayton were contemplating marriage with Lady 
Rainsford, how are we to interpret these lines in the monologue 
of the melancholy Dorilus? 


Could I giue what thou do’st craue 
To that passe thy state is growne, 
I thereby thy life might saue, 

But am sure to loose mine owne. 


Surely, this is hardly the way to ingratiate oneself with a 
woman. Moreover, under Professor Hebel’s hypothesis, the 
following lines become almost incomprehensible: 


4 Vy. 35-42, 73-76. 
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Thus my death must be a toy, 

Which my pensiue breast must couer; 
Thy beloued to enjoy, 

Must be taught thee by thy louer. 


Would Drayton have published these lines if he had had any 
notion that Lady Rainsford would understand them as referring 
to herself? 

Finally, the theory which would identify Angry Olcon as 
Jonson and Sirena as Lady Rainsford is open to the more 
fundamental objection that it seriously impairs the unity of 
the poem. It is difficult to believe that Drayton would introduce 
into a single poem such an incongruous combination of his 
matrimonial obsessions and his literary animosities. 

In my former article,!® I undertook to show that Drayton 
intended Sirena to represent the Muse of Elizabethan, and 
particularly Spenserian, poetry. Professor Hebel finds this 
interpretation inconsistent inasmuch as Drayton’s fellow-poets 
exhort him to cease pining over Sirena and “to take up the true 
duties of a shepherd.” “If Sirena represents the Spenserian 
conception of poetry,” Professor Hebel objects, “then Drayton’s 
friends are urging him to forsake it.” But this conclusion does 
not follow, for Drayton’s fellow-poets are represented merely 
as endeavoring to arouse him to definite poetic activity. 

One need not infer that this would imply forsaking his 
mistress. Indeed, if Sirena typifies the Muse of poetry, such 
exhortations mean that Drayton, instead of pining in inactivity 
over the distressful plight of the Muse, should serve her actively 
and thus restore her to her wonted happy condition. 

This interpretation, whether it be regarded as merely con- 
jectural or not, at least provides a unified interpretation of the 
allegory, and is further supported by its applicability to the 
entire text of the poem. Moreover, it accords with Drayton’s 
poetical ideals as attested by several passages in his works. 
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6 P.M.L.A., XXXVIII, 557-87. 


V 


MILTONIC RHYTHM; 
A STUDY OF THE RELATION OF THE FULL 
STOPS TO THE RHYTHM OF PARADISE LOST. 


NE of the points always brought out in a study of the 

prosody of Milton’s later poems is the manner in which he 
breaks away from the end-stopped lines, and moulds his verse 
into long majestic periods, like the paragraphs of prose. But 
while this aspect of his poetry has often been admired, the 
prosodical devices by which it is made noticeable and effective 
have never been studied. Accurate knowledge of these devices 
depends: first, on an analysis of Milton’s punctuation, as the 
number and position of the full stops determine the extent and 
effect of the verse paragraphs; and second, on an analysis of 
the rhythms immediately following the full stops, that is, at 
the opening of the succeeding sentences. 

This article presents an analysis of Milton’s employment of 
full stops in Paradise Lost.1 Itis based on a facsimile of the text 
of the first edition of 1667.2 Seventeenth-century punctuation 
was a matter left more or less to the mercy of the individual 
type-setter; but as we have some evidence of careful super- 
vision of the text of the 1667 edition, its punctuation probably 
reproduces Milton’s wishes with reasonable accuracy. 

There are four methods by which Milton makes the rhythms 
of his units of thought independent of the single lines and of 
each other, thus achieving the effect of irregular paragraphs: 

First, by having the full stops fall in the middle of the line. 
This is the most obvious method, and one made use of by any 
writer of reputable blank verse, but in Milton’s case, the very 
high percentage of full stops within the line is noteworthy. 


TERMINAL AND MEDIAL FULL STOPS 


Periods Colons. 
End Middle End Middle 
I 54 45 17 46 
II 82 74 19 56 
III 71 16 22. 22 


1 By “full stop” is meant colons, periods, and question and exclamation 
marks, when these occur after a*complete sentence and not merely a word or 
phrase. The question and exclamation marks, of which there are very few, are 
included among the periods in the following tables. 

2 Paradise Lost, in Ten Books. The text exactly reproduced from the first 
edition of 1667. ... London. Basil Montagu Pickering. 1873. 
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TERMINAL AND MEDIAL FULL STOPS (Continued) 


Periods Colons 

End Middle End Middle 
IV 112 38 32 48 
Vv 95 42 14 22 
VI 79 25 17 45 
Vil 134 37 41 69 
VIII 172 42 27 39 
IX 114 63 19 41 
x ct ee 

1071 431 250 442 


Full stops, terminal, Total 1321 60% 
Full stops, medial, Total 873 40% 


Second, by having a large percentage of the medial full stops 
come after an accented syllable. Thus a more definite and 
distinct pause is produced, and the sentence is more sharply 
separated from the following one than if the concluding syllable 
were unaccented. This effect is due, I think, to the fact that in 
blank verse the end of most of the sentences comes at the end 
of the line, and the vast majority of the lines end with an 
accented syllable. Hence the reader more or less expects an 
accented syllable to bring the sense to a close. From the follow- 
ing table we see how large a use Milton makes of this expecta- 
oo MEDIAL FULL STOPS 

After accented or unaccented syllables. 


Periods Colons 
After acc. After unacc. After acc. | After unacc. 

I 27 18 26 20 
II 53 21 42 14 
Ill 12 4 15 7 
IV 32 6 38 10 
\' aa 29 13 15 7 
VI 14 11 36 9 
Vit 24 13 48 21 
VI 26 \ 16 26 13 
IX 46 17 25 16 
X  _36 13 35 19 

299 123 306 136 


Full stops after accented syllable, Total 605 70% 
Full stops after unaccented syllable, Total 268 30% 
Total number of full stops, medial and terminal, 2194 
Medial full stops after accented syllable 28% 
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As the exact position of the pauses is also of interest, the 
following table was prepared. It is noticeable that more full 
stops occur after the 4th and 6th syllables than after all the 
others combined. 


MEDIAL FULL STOPS 
Their position within the line. 


Periods 
2syl. 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th Oth 
I | 0 1 12 11 13 6 2 0 
II 1 4 26 12 23 5 3 0 
lil 1 0 4 4 5 0 2 0 
IV 1 3 16 3 13 0 2 0 
V 1 4 14 8 11 1 3 0 
VI 0 5 7 4 6 2 1 0 
VII 2 6 7 3 10 4 5 0 
VIII 1 6 13 6 10 4 2 0 
IX 3 4 14 4 21 9 8 0 
xX 2 1 9 8 19 4 6 0 
12 34 122 63 131 35 34 0 
Colons 

I 2 3 11 9 11 8 2 0 
II 5 3 14 6 20 5 3 0 
III 0 0 8 5 6 2 1 0 
IV 1 1 18 6 19 3 0 0 
V 1 2 4 4 9 1 1 0 
VI 2 2 16 5 13 2 5 0 
VII 5 6 14 8 21 6 8 1 
Vill 2 3 10 7 12 3 2 0 
IX 0 1 11 8 12 7 2 0 
xX 1 3 10 8 21. 8 3 0 
19 24 116 66 144 45 27 1 

Total 31 58 238 129 275 80 61 1 


Third, when Milton has ended a sentence on an accented 
syllable, he is very apt to begin the following sentence also 
with an accented syllable. This brings a full stop between two 
accents, and makes the most pronounced break possible in the 
rhythm; and a break in the rhythm between sentences helps to 
create the effect of individual paragraphs. The substitution 
of a trochee for an iamb in the first foot of a line is, of course, a 
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common device of blank verse, but Milton is inclined to employ 
it in the opening foot of a sentence wherever such a foot occurs. 

Fourth, occasionally when a sentence has ended with an 
unaccented syllable, Milton begins the next sentence with 
another unaccented one. This, too, breaks the rhythm,and helps 
separate the sentences. Milton, however, makes comparatively 
little use of this device. 


INVERSION OF ACCENT AFTER FULL STOPS 


After accented syllables After unaccented syllables 
Unaccented Accented Accented Unaccented 
Periods 

I . 22 5 13 5 
I 35 18 18 3 
Ill 7 5 4 0 
IV 25 7 5 1 
V 15 14 12 1 
VI 9 5 9 2 
ViT 14 10 12 1 
VIII 17 9 13 3 
IX 27 19 15 2 
>.< 24 12 . 13 0 

195 104. 114 18 

Colons 

I 17 9 10 10 
1; 30 12 9 5 
Ill 9 6 6 1 
IV 27 11 8 2 
V 11 4 6 1 
VI 27 9 3] 2 
VII 27 21 14 7 
VIII 18 8 10 3 
IX A7 8 13 3 
x 24 . 11 16 3 

207 99 99 37 


Accent normal, Total615 70% 
Accent inverted, Total 258 30% 


As any prosodist knows, the classification of all syllables as 
accented or unaccented, light or heavy, is too arbitrary. There 
are many degrees of accent. Thus, in many instances, I have 
had to classify as unaccented words that carried a distinct 
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secondary accent; e.g., “thus,” I:559; “forth” (of “‘forthwith’’), 
V:86; ‘“‘O,” V:445, etc. Again, Milton often begins, after an 
unaccented closing syllable, with ‘‘and,” “‘but,” ‘‘for,” etce., 
which carry a slight accent, or none, depending on the individual 
reader. It would have been easy, therefore, to increase the 
percentage of inverted accents in the above table. I have 
included only what seemed to me clear cut examples, but in 
reading any extended passage of the poem, the general effect 
would be that of a much larger number of inversions. 

For the convenience of readers who may wish to test these 
results for themselves I give below the numbers of the lines 
upon which the above table is based. 


Lines with inversion of accent after medial full stop. 

I; 44, 53, 93, 139, 157, 237, 245, 247, 250, 399, 446, 452, 482, 484, 
500, 514, 567, 600, 604, 612, 626, 659, 660, 666, 675, 684, 688, 
746, 797. 

II. 30, 60, 84, 95, 115, 117, 143, 151, 169, 190, 201, 231, 235, 249, 
278, 335, 344, 370, 413, 432, 456, 466, 467, 477, 546, 555, 640, 
656, 659, 684, 699, 711, 759, 879, 938, 940, 954, 1002. 

III. 21, 40, 96, 97, 111, 130, 131, 256, 269, 333, 573, 663. 

IV. 67, 79, 86, 96, 101, 153, 179, 214, 246, 475, 497, 515, 516, $17, 
533, 579, 774, 800, 852, 889, 918. 

V. 11, 93, 215, 219, 238, 266, 321, 361, 377, 443, 479, 482, 503, 570, 
594, 676, 842, 852, 853, 900. 

VI. 25, 96, 186, 193, 245, 288, 293, 362, 410, 430, 493, 532, 565, 607, 
678, 703, 749, 834. 

VII. 30, 56, 59, 112, 192, 205, 221, 233, 249, 252, 263, 269, 322, 326, 
339, 352, 375, 403, 410, 442, 456, 470, 484, 516, 623, 625, 631, 
687, 759, 777, 807, 865, 890, 943, 991, 1000, 1257, 1277, 1287. 

VITI. 8, 13, 151, 178, 187, 212, 247, 327, 366, 553, 631, 633, 703, 722, 
730, 760, 762, 784, 792, 816, 838, 949, 1110. 

IX. 21, 108, 393, 441, 455, 469, 496, 545, 552, 572, 643, 645, 648, 664, 
671, 687, 695, 759, 773, 778, 796, 798, 801, 818, 822, 827, 828, 
829, 834, 854, 927, 1055. 

X. 20, 59, 93, 133, 203, 411, 492, 499, 501, 508, 548, 576, 664, 701, 
722, 773, 825, 981, 992, 1082, 1374, 1388, 1415, 1419, 1428, 1485. 


To sum up, we can see that Milton thought in terms of verse 
paragraphs rather than single lines by his use of pause and his 
use of accent. First, nearly half of his sentences end in the 
middle of the line. Milton shares this device with any good 
writer of blank verse, but makes much greater use of it than 
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most writers, thus increasing the freedom and flexibility of his 
style. More or less as a corollary of this, we find that most of © 
the sentences so ending in the middle of the line, close on an 
accented syllable, thus making the medial pause more pro- 
nounced. Second, Milton makes free use of inversion of accent. 
If a sentence ends with an accented syllable, another accent is 
apt to fall on the first syllable of the succeeding sentence. 
Milton, in other words, treats the initial foot of a sentence 
exactly as if it were the initial foot of a single line. This is a 
trick peculiarly Miltonic, giving his verse a characteristic 
rhythm. Conversely, he often has an unaccented final syllable 
followed by another without accent, or with but a secondary 
accent. 

The total effect of these devices is to produce that sweep 
and swing of sentence rhythm which is Milton’s peculiar con- 
tribution to English prosody. 

THEODORE H. BANKS, JR. 


vI 
HENRY VAUGHAN AS A NATURE POET 


) ey SPITE of Henry Vaughan’s widely recognized significance 

as an early poet of nature, discussion of his nature poetry has 
almost always been incidental to a general consideration of the 
man and his work.' The feeling that a more systematic examina- 
tion of his nature poetry would be of value has prompted the 
present study. 

Let us first recall Vaughan’s opportunities to know and love. 
nature. Most of his life was spent in Breconshire, a county 
situated in the heart of southern Wales, and noted for its fertile 
valleys and high mountains. He was born at Newton-by-Usk, 
as his father’s country home was called. From the humble 
farmhouse now occupying the site of the Vaughan home, one 
looks across the Usk to the Brecon Hills. To right and left the 
valley, tree-dotted and inclosed by an irregular barrier of hills, 
recedes in enticing green and purple vistas. Six miles down the 
valley, Vaughan received his “grammar learning,” as Anthony 
a Wood tells us, from Matthew Herbert, rector of Llangattock. 
Here the growing boy was still in contact with much natural 
beauty. At the age of sixteen he went with his twin brother, 
Thomas, to Jesus College, Oxford. The next few years of 
Vaughan’s life included the study of law in London, cavalry 
service for the king, and, apparently, the study of medicine. 
Then, while still a young man, Vaughan became a physician 
in his native county, where he continued to live during the rest 
of his long life. i 

The modern traveler to Breconshire is undoubtedly most 
impressed by two natural features—the Brecon Hills and the 
River Usk. The Brecon Hills, where at one point they reach a 
height of three thousand feet, are appropriately called the 
Beacons. Their treeless slopes and pointed summits catch the 
shifting lights and shadows, and furnish an impressive back- 
ground for the meadows along the Usk. Few rivers are more 
picturesque than the Usk, with its old stone bridges and 
viaducts reflected in its bright, rapid waters. Within the rela- 


1The most ambitious treatment is by Anna von der Heide in her Das 
Naturgefiihl in der Englischen Dichtung im Zeitalter Miltons, 1915, pp. 70-83. 
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tively narrow limits of this region Vaughan spent practically 
his whole life. No other seventeenth-century poet of his dis- 
tinction, except perhaps Herrick, had anything like his oppor- 
tunity to know well a fine rural district. 

Vaughan’s response to his environment is attested by the 
fact that in half of his two hundred-odd poems (exclusive of 
translations) occurs at least some reference to nature, varying 
from a brief simile, such as “like leaves in a high wind,” to the 
entire substance of the poem.? In fifty poems nature figures 
prominently. 

If a chief source of Vaughan’s feeling for nature may be 
found in his environment, another may, perhaps, be found in 
his Welsh blood. At least it is safe to say that Vaughan is 
carrying on one of the noble traditions of early Welsh literature, 
with which he had some acquaintance,’ though he has not, 
so far as I have been able to discover, imitated his predecessors 
except in his instinctive response to nature. Matthew Arnold 
ina well-known passage dwells on the genius of Celtic literature 
“for catching and rendering the charm of nature in a wonder- 
fully near and vivid way,”4 and Palgrave, mindful of this 
trait of Celtic literature, has remarked that the doctrine of 
heredity is justified in Vaughan. “Earliest in Vaughan of all 
our poets,” he says, “we unquestionably find that delicate 
perception of the innermost charm and magic of nature, the 
meaning and soul of the wild, free landscape, the torrent and the 
mountain, which . . . may be traced for centuries before in the 
Celtic race and its poetry.”5 In tone and general application 
the allusions to nature in the poetry of Vaughan naturally 
differ from those in the bardic poetry, or in such popular 


2 Upon the Priory Grove, His Usual Retirement; Olor Iscanus; Ad Fluvium 
Iscam; The Eagle; Retirement; and perhaps Ad Echum. | 

3 In Man in Darkness (Martin’s ed. of Vaughan’s Works, I, 175) Vaughan 
quotes in Welsh three lines from the so-called Verses of the Months, attributed 
by the editors of the Myvyrian Archatology to the seventh-century bard Aneurin. 
Thomas Stephens, who gives a translation and discussion of the poem, dates it 
at the beginning of the 14th century (Literature of the Kymry, 1876, pp. 287-93). 
A letter from Vaughan to Aubrey (0. cét., II, 675) discusses bards ancient and 
contemporary, but is disappointingly non-committal as regards Vaughan’s 
first-hand knowledge of the works of the great Welsh bards. 

‘ Works of Matthew Arnold (1903), V, 112. 

° Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson, p. 161. 
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literature as the prose narratives comprising The Mabinogion; 
yet in the poetry of Vaughan, as in early Welsh literature, one 
perceives the observant eye and the heart that is quickened by 
the charm of nature’s less familiar aspects and moods. 

A study of the natural objects most often incorporated by 
Vaughan in his poetry leads to several general conclusions. 
In the first place, Vaughan seemingly cared little for the 
cultivated beauties of the garden or for the individual beauties 
of the flowers that grew in pasture or meadow. Nor did ke 
apparently have any eyes whatever for the country folk who 
toiled or made merry in the neighboring fields. Yet these were 
precisely the things that moved his contemporaries most. 
Herrick, with no eyes for the wind-swept grandeur of Dartmoor, 
almost on the rim of which he lived, was touched chiefly by the 
frail beauty of a violet, a daffodil, a cowslip, an apple tree 
covered with blossoms. The meadows, to be sure, are often 
his setting for country pastimes, but when nature is his theme, 
he deals usually with the individual flower. It is easy to picture 
him gazing at a fading primrose as he meditates on the brevity 
of human life. Milton’s nature poetry in L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso portrays, in spite of several romantic touches, 
mainly the flat, well-watered, daisy-spotted pastures of the 
English midlands. Marvell and Cowley were both poets of the 
garden and the meadow. But to Vaughan the garden made no 
appeal. Into his poetry he did not put the orchard, the corn 
field, the vine-covered cottage, the hedge-row. If he was, as 
there is some reason to believe, a naturalist, he reveals little 
evidence of it in his poetry. For him certain large and environ- 
ing aspects of nature appear to have had the chief appeal: the 
“starry and cloud-navigated skies,” the rainbow, the winds, the 
procession of the seasons, the changes in the face of things 
wrought by day and night, and then the whole composite 
pageant of life about him made up of tree and flower and bird 


* Cf. John Aubrey in a letter to Anthony 4 Wood (quoted from Tanner 
MS. 456, £19, by Grosart, Works of Henry Vaughan, II, xxxix): “I desire your 
kindnesse .. .. to tell him [Dr. Plott of Magdalen Hall] that I have writt out 
for him the Natural History of Wiltshire and of Surrey, and a sheet or two of 
other counties and am now sending to my cosn., Hen. Vaughan (Silurist), in 
Brecknockshire to send me the natural history of it, as also of other circum- 
jacent counties: no man fitter.” 
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and brook and river, “the great chime and symphony of nature,” 
as he calls it.? That he loved it, that he was touched and 
inspired by its order and harmony and beauty, no one who 
reads his poetry can have the slightest doubt.® 

Our hasty review of the elements of nature that appealed 
most to Vaughan suggests a question as to his success in 
relating them so as to produce landscape. Of the pictorial type 
of landscape description, very rare indeed in the seventeenth 
century, his poetry contains no example. The best example of 
the enumerative type is the following dominant-tone descrip- 
tion from Regeneration: 


The unthrift sun shot vital gold, 
A thousand pieces; 

And heaven its azure did unfold 
Chequer’d with snowy fleeces; 
The air was all in spice, 

And every bush 

A garland wore: thus fed my eyes, 

But all the earth lay hush. 


The Recovery and To Amoret Gone from Him, with their descrip- 
tions of the effect of the setting sun on nature, reveal at least a 
groping toward landscape. Beyond these examples there is 
hardly any effort at grouping of details,® certainly nothing that 
approaches Milton’s eclectic landscape in L’ Allegro or William 
Strode’s in On Westwell Downs. As a depicter of landscape then, 
at least in the narrower meaning of that term, Vaughan can 
lay little claim to significance. 

Indeed, if he had given us more definitely conceived or 
faithfully drawn landscapes, he would have been in advance of 
his time, for as yet landscape had scarcely been discovered. 


1 The Morning Watch. 

®In The Mount of Olives: or, Solitary Devotions, Vaughan’s one original 
prose volume, his love of nature appears in brief passages like the following, 
introduced to illustrate some religious truth: “The singing of birds is naturalis 
musica mundt, to which all arted strains are but discord and hardness,” or 
“Thou also seest those various, numberless, and beautiful luminaries of the 
night to move on in their watches, and some of them to vanish and set, while 
all the rest do follow after.” 

*To... Master T. Lewes opens with a good snow scene, Vaughan’s only 
snow scene by the way, but it is borrowed from Horace, Ad Thaliarcham 
(Book I, Ode 9); see Chambers’ ed., II, 340. 
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English landscape painting did not begin till the following 
century. The Italians, to be sure, had begun to use landscape 
backgrounds as early as the fifteenth century, but the great 
Dutch landscape painters, the first to paint landscape for its 
own sake, did not appear till the seventeenth century. Jacob 
van Ruisdael and Hobbema were both contemporaries of 
Vaughan, and even they were ahead of their time, for they were 
unappreciated in their own country. 

Vaughan’s habit of rarely dealing with nature for its own sake 
has been often commented upon. Nature fulfills in his poetry 
three chief purposes: (1) to furnish material for a Homeric 
simile or brief incidental comparison; (2) to provide a point of 
departure for a didactic poem; (3) to serve as a direct inspiration 
to man in his attitude toward his fellow men and toward God. 

Scattered through Vaughan’s poetry are more than a score of 
Homeric similes or other incidental yet carefully elaborated 
figures drawn from nature. Many of these are so well presented 
that they are remembered after the thoughts they were intended 
to illuminate have been forgotten. The following from An 
Elegy on the Death of Mr. R. W., which laments the death of a 
cavalier killed in the battle of Rowton Heath, is an example of 
Vaughan’s more elaborate similes: 


Have you seen on some river’s flow’ry brow 

A well-built elm or stately cedar grow, 

Whose curled tops gilt with the morning-ray 
Beckon’d the sun, and whisper’d to the day, 
When unexpected from the angry North 

A fatal sullen whirlwind sallies forth, 

And with a full-mouth’d blast rends from the ground 
The shady twins, which rushing scatter round 
Their sighing leaves, whilst overborn with strength 
Their trembling heads bow to a prostrate lengthe 
So forc’d fell he; so immaturely Death — 

Stifled his able heart and active breath. 


The second use to which Vaughan puts nature, namely, as a 
sort of text or starting point for an abstract thought, appears 
in a dozen poems. Thus in Resurrection and Immortality he 
begins with a description of the “drowsy silkworm” creeping 
from its long sleep, and finally “proud with life and sense,” 
flying away; and then turns to the thought of the resurrection 


ee 
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and immortality of man. In The Rainbow he gives us first an 
impressive picture of the patriarchs, “the world’s gray fathers,” 
watching the burnished, flaming arch. Then he passes to the 
moral: the rainbow is a reminder of God, who keeps His 
promises, while we break ours. The Waterfall opens with the 
description of a murmuring, transparent waterfall. In the 
latter half of the poem he exclaims: 


What sublime truths and wholesome themes 
Lodge in thy mystical, deep streams! 


Among these “sublime truths” is the thought that God, who 
guides the stream, will guide man to his eternal home. Usually 
Vaughan passes quite naturally from his nature descriptions 
to his moral. Unfortunately in his two nature poems that open 
most charmingly, The Bird and The Timber, his inspiration 
quickly forsakes him, and the concluding stanzas, in which he 
develops his moral, are dull and perfunctory. 

More interesting is that group of Vaughan’s poems in which 
he treats nature as a direct guide and inspiration to man’s 
spiritual life. In The Tempest, he asserts the value of nature 
as a teacher in words that sound curiously like Meredith’s 
admonition to “read nature.” 


O that man could do so! that he would hear 
The world read to him! all the vast expense 
In the creation shed, and slav’d to sense, 

Makes up but lectures for his eye and ear. 


Of all the lessons read by nature to man, none had a greater 
appeal for Vaughan than that implied by nature’s harmony, 
order, and peace. “I would,” he says in Man, “my God would 
give The staidness of these things [birds, bees, flowers] to man!” 
And in The Constellation he implores 


Settle, and fix our hearts, that we may move 
In order, peace, and love; 

And taught obedience by Thy whole creation 
Become an humble, holy nation! 


The significance which Vaughan attached to nature may 
have been due in part, as I elsewhere attempt to show,!° to the 


10 In an article soon to appear in Studies in Philology, 
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influence of his twin brother Thomas. The two boys were 
together till Henry left Oxford, and then appear to have 
been in touch with each other in Breconshire from 1642 to 
1649; that is, from the age of twenty to twenty-seven. Thomas 
Vaughan was a magician and a minister in the Church of 
England, a devout Christian and an eager student of the 
writings of Cornelius Agrippa, of the Hermetic books, and of 
other mystical writings. To him nature was the most direct 
path to an understanding of God. In Anima Magica Abscondita4 
he declares that we shall approach the Lord “not with words 
but with works, not in studying ignorant, heathenish authors 
but in perusing and trying His creatures.” A real love for 
nature, as well as a conviction that nature holds the key to 
truth, may be read elsewhere in the same work; for instance, 
in a passage recommending walks in the fields during the 
summer, where all things “are green with the Breath of God 
and fresh with the powers of heaven.”!? The soul will be much 
advanced, he declares, by contemplation in majestic groves or 
beside “clear, active rivers.” “So have I spent on the banks of 
the Ysca many a serious hour.... This is the way I would 
have thee walk in if thou dost intend to be a solid Christian 
philosopher.”4* Repeatedly he testifies to his belief in the 
immanence of God. In Lumen de Lumine he writes: “Certainly 
He built and founded Nature upon His own supernatural 
centre. He is in her and through her, and with His Eternal 
Spirit doth He support heaven and earth—as our bodies are 
supported with our spirits.” 

Though the majority of Henry Vaughan’s poems reveal, as 
do George Herbert’s, a belief in a transcendent God, from time 
to time a sense of the divine presence very like that revealed in 
Thomas’ writings becomes apparent, a feeling that God is 
“in. all things, though invisibly,”® that He fills earth as well as 
heaven,'* that He has power to make true glory dwell “In dust 


The Works of Thomas Vaughan, ed. A. E. Waite, 1919, p. 85. 

8 Thid., p. 115. 

% Tbid., p. 116. 

4 Tbid., p. 297, 

6 “T walk’d the other day, to spend my hour.” 

16 In his paraphrase of Psalm 121, Vaughan renders “The Lord which made 
heaven and earth” by “Him Who fills, Unseen, both heaven and earth.” 
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and stones,”!? that one may even in “gilded cloud or flower” 
“see a glimpse of His bright face.”4* In The Holy Communion 
he declares: 


Darkness and daylight, life and death, 
Are but mere leaves turn’d by Thy breath! 


Certainly Vaughan in his mystical mood, with his visions of 
eternity, and his perception of eternity in the beauties of nature 
about him, is the Vaughan we know and love best. 

Vaughan’s notion of kinship between God and His creatures 
appears in certain poems in which inanimate, as well as animate, 
nature is represented as communicating with or adoring God. 
Several times Vaughan ingeniously furnishes scriptural support. 
For example, the poem beginning “And do they so?”, which 
describes trees, stones, flowers, and birds peeping from their 
beds and yearning toward God, was avowedly suggested by 
Romans 8. 19-22, a passage that describes the whole creation 
waiting for the Messianic coming, and groaning and travailing 
in pain while it waits. In The Bird he writes: 


All things that be praise Him; and had 
Their lesson taught them when first made. 


So hills and valleys into singing break; 

And though poor stones have neither speech nor tongue, 
While active winds and streams both run and speak, 
Yet stones are deep in admiration. 


In Christ’s Nativity Vaughan wishes he were a bird or a star, 
more fittingly to adore his Maker; and in Rules and Lessons, 
he thus describes the early morning: 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures: note the hush 

And whispers amongst them. There’s not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning-hymn. Each bush 

And oak doth know I AM. 


With such passages may be compared the one hundred and 
forty-eighth Psalm and a passage like the following from 
Cornelius Agrippa’s The Philosophy of Natural Magic: “There 
is, therefore, a wonderful virtue and operation in every Herb 


17 The Check. 
18 The Retreat. 
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and Stone, but greater in a Star, beyond which, even from the 
governing Intelligences every thing receiveth and obtains many 
things for itself, especially from the Supreme Cause, with 
whom all things do mutually and exactly correspond, agreeing 
in an harmonious consent, as it were in hymns, always praising 
the highest Maker of all things, as by the three children in the 
fiery furnace were all things called upon to praise God with 
singings. Bless ye the Lord all things that grow upon the Earth, 
and all things which move in the Waters, all fowls of the 
Heavens, beasts and cattle, together with the sons of men.”!® 

No wonder a poet of Vaughan’s tastes was glad to retire 
early to a secluded valley where he could commune to his 
heart’s content with nature, especially since it was to the valley 
he had grown to love during his formative years. Marvell was 
satisfied with country life at Nunappleton for only two years. 
Cowley and Herrick found much to complain of as well as to 
praise in the country. But Vaughan, so far as we know, never 
regretted his return to Brecon. He hated war and the shedding 
of blood?° and the confusion and turmoil of the time, and must 
have been glad to turn his back upon them. In Retirement he 
meditates on Abraham’s removal “To happy Mamre’s holy 
grove,” and ends with the couplet 


If Eden be on Earth at all, 
Tis that which we the country call. 


In another poem on retirement, The Bee, he says he will, like 
the bee, gladly exchange the cultivated, formal, weedy garden 
of the city for the wildwood “and the coarse meals of great 
Saint John.” Then he develops the thought that the true 
peace of God is to be found only in the country. Part of his 
feeling clearly originates in his deep dissatisfaction over govern- 
mental and church control by the Puritans. The whole poem 
sounds like the sincere cry of relief of one who has returned 
home after giving the feverish commotion of the world a thor- 
ough tria].”! 

19 Chicago, 1913, pp. 70-71. 

20 Cf. The Constellation, Misery, The Men of War, Abel’s Blood, Righteousness, 
Ad Posteros, and Mount of Olives (Martin’s ed. Vaughan’s Works, I, 167). 

1 Vaughan’s love of the country doubtless prompted him to make his 


delightful translation The Praise and Happinesse of the Countrie-Life, London, 
1651, from the Spanish of Don Antonio de Guevara, Bishop of Carthagena and 
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What, then, we may ask in conclusion, is Vaughan’s primary 
significance to the student of English nature poetry? To begin 
with, it is clear that his significance does not lie in his connection 
with any school nor in his influence upon later poets. In his 
own day and for two hundred years thereafter he was un- 
appreciated. Stlex Scintillans, containing the best of his poetry, 
was not republished till 1847, and his complete works not till 
1871. Naturally his name has often been coupled with Words- 
worth’s; yet too much has perhaps been made of the influence 
of his Retreat upon Wordsworth’s great Ode,” and those who 
have argued that Vaughan’s influence extended to other of 
Wordsworth’s poems have not been, it seems to me, altogether 
convincing.¥ 

Vaughan’s chief significance as a nature poet lies, in my 
opinion, less in the intensity of his appreciation of nature, or 
in the beauty of his nature passages, than in the scope and 
character of his interests: it is these that make him so remark- 
able a precursor of the eighteenth-century romantic poets. 
Not of course that he broke all the prison bars of his time. 
Indeed, some of his admirers have harmed him by over-stating 
his greatness as a nature poet. The birds of Breconshire must 
share his pages with the conventional raven, owl, turtle, and 
linnet. The flowers peculiar to Breconshire blossom but rarely 
in his book. When he writes a poem on the river Usk, his 


Counsellor of Estate to Charles V, Emperor of Germany. Guevara stresses the 
envy, pride, lust, ambition, and extravagance of the city in contrast to the 
piety, peace, truth, independence, security, innocence, and happiness of the 
country, Guevara’s treatise may have colored Vaughan’s poems on retirement: 
several of Vaughan’s early poems indicate a pronounced liking for London life. 

22 Dean Inge considers that Vaughan “gives only a hint of the doctrine 
which Wordsworth elaborates” (Studies of English Mystics, p. 202). Professor 
G. M. Harper suggests as a probable source for Wordsworth’s ode Coleridge’s 
“Sonnet composed on a journey homeward, the author having received intel- 
ligence of the birth of a son, Sept. 20, 1796,” which in turn Coleridge admitted 
was indebted to Plato’s Phedo. The remaining and more important ideas of 
the poem Harper believes original with Wordsworth, the nine lines beginning 
“My heart leaps up when I behold A rainbow in the sky” being “its germ” 
(William Wordsworth, II, 126). 

23 Grosart in his edition of Vaughan (II, Ixviii) speaks of half a dozen of 
Vaughan’s poems “which beyond all question went to ‘feed’ Wordsworth in his 
most august meditative moods.” Cf. also L. R. Merrill, “Vaughan’s Influence 
upon Wordsworth’s Poetry,” Modern Language Notes, xxxvii, 91. 
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mind reverts to conventional literary tributes to rivers. He 
rarely finds language to describe, perhaps he did not often 
perceive, what we think of to-day as landscape beauty. He 
never praises the Beacons.% He dislikes cliffs and snow, pre- 
ferring, like his fellows, the friendly beauty of a valley clothed 
in summer verdure. He appreciates spring but not autumn. 
To him nature seems chiefly appropriate in poetry as the 
illustration of some religious idea. In many respects, then, he 
is a child of his century. 

And yet his poetry contains many flashes of a liberated spirit. 
Often he hints at our more catholic and more subtle interest 
in nature. The rainbow, the subdued twilight tones, the 
kaleidoscopic patterns of the clouds, the leap of a mountain 
torrent, the stirring of animal life before dawn, the murmur of 
trees as the wind rises, the mist on a lake, an empty bird’s nest, 
violets growing at the base of an oak, an icicle dripping “at the 
stiff thatch”—all these interested him. But he perceived 
more than these isolated phenomena. In all nature about him, 
he saw—sometimes, at least—a beautiful, harmonious unity. 
Tree, herb, flower, bird, and even the stones under foot had 
hidden away in them a “tincture,” or “touch,” of the divine 
spirit. They spoke to him of order and obedience and of praise 
to God, and they occasioned some of his most profound thoughts 
about life and death. | 

ALEXANDER C. JUDSON 


*In Daphnis and Ad Posteros he alludes to the mountains among which 
the Usk rises. The adjectives “lofty” and “aerius,” which he applies to them, 
tell us only that he had a wholesome respect for their height. 


VII 


NEW LIGHT ON THE EVIDENCE FOR 
SWIFT’S MARRIAGE 


INCE 1893, when Churton Collins published his biography 

of Swift, the question as to whether or not Swift was 
married to Stella has been practically closed. Collins disposed 
of the matter in the following definitive fashion: 


The evidence on which Monck-Berkeley chiefly relied was not that 
of Mrs. Hearne. “I was,” he says, ‘informed by the relict of Bishop 
Berkeley that her husband had assured her of the truth of Swift’s 
marriage, as the Bishop of Clogher who had performed the ceremony 
had himself communicated the circumstance to him.’’ If this could be 
depended upon, it would, of course, settle the question; but un- 
fortunately for Monck-Berkeley, and for Monck-Berkeley’s adherents, 
_ it can be conclusively proved that no such communication could have 
taken place. In 1715, a year before the supposed marriage was solem- 
nized, Berkeley was in Italy, where he remained till 1721. Between 
1716 and 1717 it is certain that the Bishop of Clogher never left Ireland, 
and at the end of 1717 he died. 


Monck Mason had disposed of Monck-Berkeley’s evidence 
with similar ease: 


That Dr. Delany’s acquaintance with this matter should go no 
farther than opinion, furnishes argument against, rather than for it, 
and yet, the belief of this intimate friend of Swift’s is the best evidence 
we have in favour of the marriage, and that which most deserves our 
attention: what has been adduced by Monck-Berkeley, in his Literary 
Reliques, is certainly without foundation, viz. ‘‘that the Bishop of 
Clogher himself related the circumstance to Bishop Berkeley,” by 
whose relict, he says, it was communicated to him: the Bishop of 
Clogher never could have had any communication with Berkeley upon 
the subject, for the former died in the year 1717 following that in which 
the marriage is reported to have been celebrated, and the latter was 
at that time in Italy, where he had resided during several preceding 
years.” : 


It is remarkable that Churton Collins, although he refers 


1 Churton Collins, Jonathan Swift: A Biographical and Critical Study, 
London, 1893, p. 155. 

2 William Monck Mason, The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate and 
Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, Dublin, 1820, pp. 301-02. 
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in most complimentary terms® to Craik’s biography of Swift, 
failed to consider the very cogent reasoning of Craik on this 
subject: 


Now Berkeley was, no doubt, abroad at the time. But Mason does 
not state that he was abroad in the capacity of tutor to the Bishop of 
Clogher’s son, and that communications not only may, but must have 
passed between the Bishop and his son’s tutor. The circumstances 
need not have been related by word of mouth, as Mason assumes. .... 
Berkeley was the respected friend of both the Bishop and Swift. To 
him, perhaps, sooner than to any other man would the secret have 
been entrusted. So much for the intrinsic probability of the story. 
And who are the witnesses on whose authority we are to accept it? 
Not the faintest suspicion could attach to either the Bishop of Clogher 
or to Berkeley. Could Berkeley’s wife be mistaken? The fact was a 
very simple one: that the Bishop of Clogher married Swift to Stella. 
How could she have misconceived, or misreported it, unless of set 
purpose? And is it likely that she would put into her husband’s mouth, 
after his death, a deliberate falsehood which she had invented herself, 
and in which she could have no sort of interest? The same reasoning 
applies to the credibility of Monck-Berkeley, who was a man of high 
integrity and whose narrative is marked with a full sense of responsi- 
bility.‘ 


Leslie Stephen has considered this argument, but presents 
the following conclusion: 


Berkeley in 1716 was travelling abroad as tutor to Ashe’s son, and 
did not return till after Ashe’s death (1718). It is hardly conceivable 
that Ashe should have at once written to communicate so confidential 
a transaction to his son’s tutor, and the grandson could only have 
heard the story in his childhood.® 


As Monck-Berkeley’s evidence, with the arguments for and 
against it, stands, probably most students would be inclined to 
discredit it. We may, however, give it more serious considera- 
tion than the biographers of Swift have done in the past. In the 
first place, Leslie Stephen errs quite decidedly in saying that 
Monck-Berkeley could only have heard the story of the marriage 
in his childhood. Bishop Berkeley’s widow did not die until 
1786, only three years before Monck-Berkeley published his 

3 Op. cit., p. 10. 

4 Henry Craik, Life of Jonathan Swift, London 1882, pp. 526-27. 

5 Leslie Stephen, “Jonathan Swift” in the Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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Literary Relics.6 He was twenty-three years old at the time of 
his grandmother’s death, and was even then a man of some 
distinction. 

Moreover, Monck Mason, Craik, Collins, and Leslie Stephen 
have all failed to give the accurate date for Bishop Berkeley’s 
departure on the trip to the continent with the Bishop of 
Clogher’s son. Instead of being “‘in Italy in 1715,’’ as Collins 
says, or ‘‘having resided in Italy for several years’”’ previous to 
1717, as Monck Mason says, or being in Italy in 1716, as Craik 
and Leslie Stephen say, Berkeley did not leave England till 
the late fall of 1716... 

This serious discrepancy in dates can be explained as follows. 
In his life of Berkeley, Fraser says: 


It was probably in 1715 that Dr. Ashe, the Bishop of Clogher’ 
Swift’s friend, by whom Berkeley was admitted to holy orders, asked 
him to accompany his only son, St. George Ashe, who was heir to 
considerable property, in a tour on the continent, as his travelling 
tutor. The Register of Trinity College informs us that “on the 19th 
of November, 1715, leave of absence was granted for two years longer 
to George Berkeley, Junior Fellow, to travel and remain abroad.” 
Before November we hear of him in France.’ 


It is evidently this authority which Collins used for his state- 
ment that Berkeley was abroad in 1715, and not the later, more 
accurate account of Berkeley’s life given by Fraser in his book 
published in 1881.8 And itis, to say the least, remarkable that 
Collins neglects to say in what capacity Berkeley went abroad. 
_ Leslie Stephen, in his life of Berkeley,® cites as authority Fraser’s 
Berkeley, a concise presentation of Berkeley’s philosophical 
thought, “unfolded in connection with his personal history,”’ 
and says, “‘....and in November 1716 he (Berkeley) again 
went abroad, as tutor to St. George Ashe, son of Bishop St. 
George Ashe.”’ 

Between the publication of his Life and Letters of Berkeley, 
in 1871, and the publication of his Berkeley, in 1881, Fraser must 
have secured information about Berkeley that caused him to 


* Alexander Cambell Fraser, Life and Letters of George Berkeley, Oxford 1871» 
p. 356. 

7 Op. ctt., p. 73. 

® Alexander Cambell Fraser, Berkeley, Edinburgh, 1881, p. 109. 

® Leslie Stephen, ‘George Berkeley’’ in the Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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change the date in which we are interested. In 1914 Benjamin 
Rand published the correspondence of George Berkeley and 
Sir John Percival.!° The book contains many letters which had 
hitherto remained unprinted, Rand tells us, and he also says 
that Fraser had been permitted access to the manuscripts and 
that he “‘made use of such extracts as seemed suitable for 
biographical purposes in the preparation of his volume of 
Berkeley which appeared in 1881.” It is from these letters, 
which he had not seen before the publication of his first book 
on Berkeley, that Fraser in his second work changed the date of 
Berkeley’s leaving England from November 1715 to November 
1716. 7 

The correspondence printed by Rand includes letters from 
Berkeley to Percival for every month from July 1715 to Novem- 
ber 1715, inclusive, from London."! This indicates quite con- 
clusively that Berkeley was not abroad in those months. The 
correspondence also includes letters from Berkeley to Percival, 
headed London, in May 1716. The first letter from abroad 
is from Turin," and is dated November 24, 1716. The contents 
of this letter indicate that it was, if not the first, at least almost 
the first letter written to Percival on the trip. Percival’s reply 
from London, December 11, 1716, corroborates the impression 
that Berkeley did not leave England until late fall: ‘“ ’Tis so 
lately that you left us, I have little to write you of public 
matters.’”’ The fact that Berkeley was in England until the fall 
of 1716 does not prove, of course, that Swift married Stella, but 
it immediately reinstates Monck-Berkeley’s evidence—the only 
actual evidence—of the marriage into a position worthy of 
serious consideration. 

The evidence as he gave it was as follows: 


But the arrival of the unfortunate Vanessa (in Dublin) soon violated 
the tranquillity of Stella. The anxiety inseparable from such a situa- 
tion as hers preyed on her spirits, and materially affected her health. 

Swift, shocked at the effects his own inconstancy was likely to 
produce, requested Bishop Ash, the common friend of both, to inquire 


10 Benjamin Rand, Berkeley and Percival, The Correspondence of George 
Berkeley .... and Sir John Percival .... ; Cambridge, 1914. 

1 Op. cit., 139 ff. 

18 Op. cit., 155 ff. 

3 Op. cit., 159. 
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from Stella what could restore her former peace of mind. Her answer 
was to this effect, ‘That for many years she had patiently borne the 
tongue of slander; but that hitherto she had been cheered by the hope 
of one day becoming his wife: That of such an event she now saw no 
probability; and that, consequently, her memory would be transmitted 
to posterity branded with the most unmerited obliquy.”’ 

Swift, in his reply to this declaration, observed that ‘‘in early life 
he had laid down two maxims with respect to matrimony: The first 
was, never to marry unless possessed of a competency; the second, 
unless this was the case at such a period of life as afforded him a 
probable prospect of living to educate his family; but yet, since her 
happiness depended on his marrying her, he would directly comply 
with her wishes on the following terms: That it should remain a 
secret from all the world, unless the discovery were called for by some 
urgent necessity; and that they should continue in separate houses.” 

To these terms Stella readily acceded; and in 1716 they were 
married by the Bishop of Clogher, who himself related the circum- 
stances to Bishop Berkeley, by whose relict the story was communicated 
to me.4 


Collins, though strongly opposed to the theory of the mar- 
riage, says of this account, ‘If this could be depended on, it 
would, of course, settle the question.”” We may not go quite 
so far, but we can now see at least that Collins’s “proof” that 
Berkeley cannot be depended upon is invalidated. Even so, 
the fact of the marriage still rests on testimonial evidence three 
times removed. But the chances that Berkeley could have been 
told by the Bishop of Clogher of the marriage are good. He did 
not go abroad till late in 1716, so the ceremony as traditionally 
dated had probably taken place before then. He would doubt- 
less have seen the Bishop of Clogher before starting on a pro- 
longed trip with the Bishop’s son. And it is not at all unlikely 
that the Bishop would have confided such a secret to Berkeley, 
who knew Swift well, and who was not merely “his son’s tutor,” 
but a distinguished man, and a personal friend, about to leave 
England and Ireland for several years. That Berkeley might 
later have told his wife is quite possible, and that she might 
have told her grandson when he was of mature age, we have no 
reason to doubt. 

MARGUERITE HEARSEY 


4 George Monck-Berkeley, Literary Relics, xxxv, London, 1789. 
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CHURCHILL’S INFLUENCE ON MINOR 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SATIRISTS? 


ETWEEN the years 1761 and 1764, Charles Churchill 

was the leading figure in English controversial literature; 
his poems occasioned multitudes of replies, many of them 
anonymous, most of them of third-rate literary merit. Had . 
these replies come from distinguished writers, it is probable 
that Churchill would not today be an almost unknown figure 1 in 
the history of English literature. 

Had Samuel Johnson condescended to battle with the author 
of The Rosciad, or had the scholar, Gray, found in the belligerent 
parson any points of congeniality, Churchill might have 
survived as a famous name. Instead of choosing great men for 
his associates, however, he made his intimate friends among a 
ribald coterie of politicians and insignificant writers. His 
slavish friendship for Wilkes was the source of his greatest 
inspiration. Yet in the newspapers which dealt with Wilkes’ 
election as alderman, less than a decade after Churchill’s death, 
there is practically no mention of the demagogue’s former ally. 
In this paper an effort will be made to trace the strands of 
Churchill’s influence among the lesser writers. His influence 
upon the major figures of the century will be discussed in a 
future paper. 

In the period following Churchill’s death, sustained satire 
persisted until about 1775, when it gradually gave place to the 
satirical ballad, the ode, and the pamphlet. In discussing the 
poet’s influence upon the lesser controversial writers, therefore, 
we are compelled to watch the death struggles of the form of 
satire which he had employed. On account of the fact that 
many of these documents are inaccessible we shall have to 
depend to a great extent upon information contained in The 

1 The list of satires included in this paper does not pretend to be exhaustive; 
it is offered for publication as a contribution to the Bibliography of Eighteenth- 
Century Satire. In the body of the paper I have mentioned chiefly works 
published after Churchill’s death; in the Bibliography at the end of the paper 
I have included not only these but also many satires published during the 


poet’s lifetime. To save repetition I have given the complete titles only in the 
Bibliography. 
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Monthly Review, which frequently gives short extracts from 
the poems under consideration or indicates that the writer is 
one of Churchill’s disciples. Incidentally, Churchill’s genius 
appears to great advantage beside that of his imitators. 

Both during the poet’s life and after his death, many minor 
writers tried to sell their works by attaching them in some way 
to the name of the great satirist. Several poems were written 
directly in praise or in condemnation of him who could no longer 
appreciate the one or defend himself from the other. [I shall 
list a few of these: 

1. “The Contrast: An Epigram.” 


Clarke? dead! and Churchill dead! and not one verse, 
No monody attending either hearse! 

Whence this?—the reason’s plain—what tear can fall? 
For one we grieve too much; for t’other not at all?® 


2. “Verses occasioned by the death of the Rev. Mr. Charles 
Churchill.” A few lines will be sufficient to indicate the scur- 
rilous tone of the whole; its author was James Beattie: 


Churchill begone! with thee may Discord’s fire, 
That hatch’d thy salamander flame, expire! 


By nature uninspir’d, untaught by Art, 
With not one thought that breathes the feeling heart, 
With not one offering vow’d to Virtue’s shrine 

With not one pure unprostituted line; 

The hireling slave of Faction and of Spite, 

His country’s nuisance, and a Wilkes’ delight; 

Alike debauch’d in body, soul, and lays 


Judas, tho’ dead, tho’ damn’d, we still detest.‘ 
3. As opposed to the virulence of these attacks, we have a 


sickly sweet, sentimentalized tribute by Christopher Crabtree, 
Esq. 


2 Probably Sir Thomas Clarke, master of the rolls, who died in November, 
1764. 

* The Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1764, p. 540. 

‘Scots’ Magazine for 1765, pp. 153-154. (In the Poetical Works of James 
Beattie, the title is, “On the Report of a Monument to be Erected in West- 
minster Abby to the Memory of a late Author.” It substituted the name 
“Bufo” for Churchill. 
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Ye echoes my sentiments hear, 
While Churchill I truly deplore: 
And now wet his grave with a tear, 
Whom I freely have censur’d before. 


That Churchill had errors we know: 
But then he was frank and sincere; 
And never was told of a woe, 
But he gave it his purse or his tear. .... : 


4. The Race, a Poem. In this we have a race among authors. 
The competitors are finally reduced to Churchill and Murphy, 
of whom the former wins after Murphy trips. There is a ditch 
which crosses the course; it is called the “gulf of oblivion.” 
Churchill is the only one who passes it. The humor of this piece 
is rather coarse. 

5. The Triumph of Genius, a Dream. Sacred to the Memory 
of the late Mr. C. Churchill. By Mr. Lloyd. Of this, The Monthly 
Review says, 

This pamphlet is, indeed, nothing more than a very despicable 
catch-penny, as destitute of honesty in the design, as of merit in the 
execution; being plainly intended to impose on the public, under an 
appearance of the name of Mr. Robert Lloyd.® 


6. The Voluntary Exile by the Reverend Doctor Free gives 
a sermon iD verse: 

It is not all satire, however; for the Dr. has generously made a very 
notable apology for the late Mr. Churchill: particularly for his laying 
aside the gown, and for his parting from his wife, and living with 
another woman.’ 


7. The Favourite. The author says that his late friend, 
Churchill, had intended to write a satire on the same plan.® 
Nothing could be a plainer example of the shameless trading 
on the satirist’s name by writers too humble to publish without 
the advertisement that it would give. 

8. The Laureat, a Poem, inscribed to the Memory of C. Church- 
tll. The Monthly Review says: 

The dominions of Alexander the Great had not more competitors, 
after his decease, than the poetical desmenes of the late Mr. Churchill. 

5 London Magazine for 1764, pp. 588-589. 


© The Monthly Review, XXXI, 398. 
 Ibid., XXXII, 234. * 1bid., p. 150. 
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Various, indeed, are the candidates; but their pretences are nearly all 
the same—To measure couplets, to scatter abuse, and to praise the 
bard whose name they take in vain... . it is not Mr. Churchill’s 
Crown of Laurell that they seek, but his Half-Crown Sterling.*® 


9. The Inefficacy of Satire. A Poem, occasioned by the Death 
of Mr. Churchill: 


Well done, our sixpenny satirist! make the world tremble. But stop! 
we think you tremble yourself: No wonder, indeed, considering 
Churchill’s shade, and your waste of ink in blotting out blunders of 
your printer.’° 


10. A Poem on Satire. This makes Churchill the master of 
ceremonies in the court of Imagination." 

11. Churchill Defended, a Poem: addressed to the Minority. 
The Critical Review quotes a number of lines, some of which are 
the following: 


What champion of Parnassus will step forth 
To blast the censure that infests thy worth, 
Bid all thy native lustre fully shine, 

If I the just, though daring task decline?” 


12. The Constituents. A Poem. By P. Stockdale. This 
attacks Bute and praises Churchill." 
13. An Elegy on the Death of the late Rev. Mr. Charles Churchill. 


This elegy is not only penned but printed in the true funereal 
manner, and the author’s grief, like that of Lear, rises into madness: 
though we are sorry to pronounce that to be the only circumstance 
in which he resembles Shakespear... .4 


14. A Short Essay on Charles Churchill. Written in 1764. 
With Notes and Alterations in 1774. In spite of the alterations, 
however, the verse is mere doggerel: 


“A thousand sheep, if bards say true, 
Stout Ajax in his madness slew’: 
Hundreds, in his terrific reign, 

Though not all sheep, has Churchill slain. 


° Ibid., p. 153. 3 Ibid., p. 71. 
10 The Critical Review, XIX, p.151. 8 Ibid., p. 70. 
1 The Critical Review, XIX, p. 151.  ™ Ibid., p. 72. 
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In soul and body strong alike, 
The hand of Charles, constrain’d to strike, 
Bruises a waiter all to jelly 


His coat is on the edges gilt, 
Not to disgrace his silver hilt." 

A number of other works refer incidentally to Churchill, 
most of them unworthy of being aroused from the oblivion in 
which they have slept for a century and a half. William Steven- 
son, M.D., for instance, in his Original Poems on several 
Subjects, attacks the satirist severely. The Reverend E. 
Cooper in The Elbow-Chair, a Rhapsody, laments that the poet 
is no longer alive to lash the age with his pen: 


The age is wicked, and the back of Vice 
Deserves those lashes that thy pen could give.” 


An anonymous writer, over a year after Churchill’s death, 
published The Scourge: a Satire. Part I, in which he claimed 
that he had inherited the great satirist’s poetic mantle.'® 

One of the most amusing examples of the use of Churchill’s 
name for advertising is a tract on the Marriage Act called 
The York Museum, or Churchill Regenerate, and return’d from 
the Shades..... In this astonishing work, Churchill is 
described as having returned to England from Africa where he 
had been a missionary; on his return he discovered that the 
Marriage Act was leading to many evils, among which was 
celibacy. | 

The poet describes his journey and tells of his reasons for 
leaving the country: 


I scarce need tell anybody in this country, that my late writings 
gave offence to some in high stations: nor that there are a certain 
species of animals call’d creditors, who are a very superstitious sect, 
and great observers of set days and times. 


He gives a ridiculous picture of his receiving African Chieftains 
“ensconc’d in my bear’s skin, (which was thrown like a rich 


A Short Essay on Charles Churchill. Written in 1764. With Notes and 
Alterations in 1774. To a Friend. London, 1775, pp. 1 and 6. 

16 The Critical Review, XX, p. 129, 

17 Tbsd., p. 315. 

18 Jbid., p. 470. 
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cape over my canonicals) with a club in one hand, and a calabash 
of palm wine, instead of a flaggon [sic] of porter in the other.”!* 

In addition to these works that in one way or another refer 
to Churchill, there were many more published during the two 
decades after his death that would seem in manner or matter 
to have been influenced by the parson-satirist. 

The first of these that we shall notice is The Powers of the 
Pen, a Poem. Addressed to J. Curre, Esq., of which the reviewer 
says, 


The Author of the poem is one of those numerous maggots that have 
bred in the remains of Churchill; who, from the vain hope of acquiring 
some consequence by it, have entered into his quarrels without his 
provocations, and inherited his spirit of abuse without his capacity. 

Mr. F. Lloyd.”° 


In May, 1766, appeared Characters: an Epistle, inscribed to 
the Earl of Carlisle, which, if we may judge from a short extract 
given in The Monthly Review, had considerable of Churchill’s 
manner.”! In July of the same year Churchill and others were 
interviewed in the Elysian Fields by the Shade of Quin which 
later appears to Roscius and recounts its adventures in The 
Interview; or Jack Falstaff’s Ghost, a Poem. Inscribed to David 
Garrick, Esq.” 

In 1767, there was a revival of the criticism of the players. 
This petty quarrel centered in a poem called Thespis: or a 
Critical Examination into the Merits of all the principal Per- 
formers Belonging to Drury-Lane Theatre.* The reviewer of this 
poem pays a tribute to Churchill: 


Mr. Churchill was much censured, by the more gené#le part of his 
readers, for the severity of his satire on the players, in his otherwise 
universally admired Rosciad; but the Author of Thespis, which may 
be considered as a supplement to Churchill’s poem, is still more ill- 
natured. He has all the scurrility of his predecessor, without his fire 


9 The York Museum, or Churchill Regenerate, And return’d from the 
Shades..... Introduction, by Mr. C. Churchill, assigning Reasons for his 
retiring from, and Return to, the Literary World; with a short Account of his 
Travels. Printed 1766. 

20 The Monthly Review, XXXIV, p. 165. 

31 Thid., pp. 404-405. 

® Tbid., XXXV, p. 79. 

% Ihid., pp. 388-390. 
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and force: his virulence, without his poetry. Not that we think him 
inferior to the writer of the Rosciad, in point of harmony: for, in this 
respect, scarce any mere rhimester of his day was his inferior; but we 
have not here the concise, nervous expression; the bold, energetic 
thought; the elevated, manly genius: the natural, and even the 
becoming complexion for satire, from whence the late celebrated bard 
has been justly stiled [sic] the Juvenal of the present times. 


This poem was followed by a long series of satires in all of 
which may be traced the influence of The Rosciad: 

1. Anti-Thes pis. 

2. Thespis: or a Critical Examination into the Merits of all the 
principal Performers belonging to Covent-Garden Theatre. Book 
the Second. By Hugh Kelly, Author of the First.* 

3. The Rescue: or Thespian Scourge.*" 

4. The Rational Rosciad. In Two Parts. Of this the reviewer 
says in part: 

If our dabblers in rhyme and play-house criticism continue multi- 
plying their reptile productions, as they have done since the publica- 
tion of Churchill’s Rosciad, the players may justly exclaim with the 
poet, 

‘Ten censure wrong for one who acts amiss.’ 


5. The Impartialist. A Poem. The author, T. Underwood, 
follows Churchill, but as the reviewer remarks, non passibus 
aequis.?9 

6. Momus.*° 

7. Atys: or a Letter to Momus... 

8. The Theatres: a poetical Dissection. By Sir Nicholas 
Nipclose, Bart.*? This is one of the last of the direct descendants 
of The Rosciad, although the fashion of examining the merits 
of actors spread to examination of almost everything under 
heaven. A few examples of these will suffice. 

In May, 1772, began an attack upon various members of the 
House of Commons in, 

1. The Senators.* In this poem, the influence of The Rosciad 
is apparent in the style and plan. 


4 Tbid., p. 388. 29 Tbid., p. 239. 

% Ibid., XXXVI, p. 79. 8 Ibid., XXXVI, 75. 
% The Monthly Review, XXXVI, 162. Ibid., p. 148. 

27 Ibid, % Ibid., XLV, 508. 


%8 Tbid., p. 163. 3 Ibid., XLVI, 538. 
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2. A Review of the Poem, entitled The Senators.... .% 
This in turn inspired, 

3. A Review of the Poem entitled “The Senators” .... Part 
Dg 

4. The Patricians: or, a candid Examination into the Merits of 
the principal Speakers of the House of Lords. By the Author of the 
Senators.** This was, of course, later re-examined.*’ 

5. The City Pairictans: a Poem.*® This deals with the Lord 
Mayor and the Court of Aldermen. 

In 1776 there was another outbreak of imitations of The 
Rosciad, evidently arising from The Devil, a poetical Essay.** 
In the months following its publication appeared in rapid 
succession a series of poems of which it is sufficient to give the 
titles. The Monthly Review notes Churchill’s influence upon the 
following works: 

1. The Diaboliad: a Poem—Dedicated to the worst Man in his 
Majesty’s Dominions.* 

2. The Diabo-Lady: or a Match in Hell: A Poem 

3. Additions to the Diaboliad.” 

4. Anti-diabo-lady. 

5. The World as it goes: a Poem.“ In reviewing this work, 
The Monthly Review notes that the author has imitated Church- 
ill’s manner to the detriment of his style. In 1778, the same 
author wrote of a competition of women for the devil’s throne: 

6. The Diaboliad: a Poem. Part II. By the Author of the 
First Part. Dedicated to the Worst Woman in his Majesty’s 
Dominions © 

Other poems of the same type are an attack upon lawyers 
in The Ciceroniad, a Poem, Perfection; a poetical Epistle. 
Calmly addressed to the Greatest Hypocrite in eased AT and 
The Devil’s Wedding: a Poem. 

In 1781 we return definitely to Churchill in A Parody on the 
Rosciad of Churchill,“ in which the reviewers can find little but 


% Ibid., XLVII, 151: @ Ibid., p. 235. 

% Tbid., p. 240. “ Ibid., p. 314. 

% The Monthly Review, XLVIII, 160. “ Ibid., LXI, 109. 
37 Tbid., XLIX, 65.  Ibid., LVIII, 306. 
%8 Tbid., p. 230. “ Ibid., p. 74. 

39 Tbid., LV, 482. 47 Tbid., p. 305. 

‘0 Thid., LVI, 155. “8 Tbid., LIX, 72. 


“ Tbid., p. 156, “© The Monthly Review, LXIV, 232. 
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the name to remind them of The Rosciad. These were all, 
indeed, a part of the “Calmuc-tribe of authors who are to be 
regarded as the brood of Churchill’s spawn, and the heirs of 
his Billingsgate fortunes.”5° It would be unprofitable to carry 
our discussion of the influence of Zhe Rosciad any further in 
this stratum of literary endeavor. 

Churchill’s influence was not, however, confined to imitators 
of The Rosciad. One might say without exaggeration that every 
writer of abusive verse during the decade following 1764, 
looked to him as a model or was in some way affected by his 
spirit. I shall quote the titles of enough of these to indicate the 
general lines upon which his influence spread. One of the off- 
spring of The Times was The Hobby-Horse: 


Outrageous abuse of our countrymen, and countrywomen too, of the 
present age, comprehends almost the sole characteristic of this wild 
and ranting production: which has all the gross and extravagant 
virulence of Churchill’s Times, without any portion of his sense, wit, 
or poetry. = 

Of a different type were certain Poetical Essays. By the 
Author of Juvenal’s Satires Imitated, which attacked some of 
the better writers of the day. Still another work showing 
definite traces of Churchill was The Poet: a Poem, published 
anonymously. The author of The Advertiser: A Poem, thinks 
Churchill would be angry to see Wilkes as lord-mayor. The 
Gladiator: an Heroic Epistle, appearing in 1781, drew from the 
reviewers the remark that its author “seems to picked up an 
old cudgel of Churchill’s.”*> In January of the following year 
appeared A Poetical Epistle: attempted in the Style of Churchill’s 
Epistle to Hogarth—a very feeble offshoot from the original. 

We have now traced Churchill’s posthumous influence upon 
the minor controversial writers between 1764 and 1783; power- 
ful as it had been, it was rapidly waning. In 1783 came the end 
of the American Revolution, and with that date we conclude 
our study of the great satirist’s influence. It is, indeed, appro- 
priate that we should do so. The conditions under which 
Churchill wrote were, in great measure, past. The American 


80 Ihid., XLIX, 230. & Ibid., LIT, 457. 
81 Ibid., XXXVI, 78. 8 Ibid., LXIV, 153. 
82 Ibid. XLVII, 150-151. 8 The Monthly Review, LXVI, 73. 


88 Ibid., XLIX, 230. 
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colonists had made their great protest against ministerial: 
tyranny, and had won. Wilkes, the hero of the mob, returning 
to England after his period of exile, had ceased to make war 
upon the king and his ministers. Sustained satire in verse was 
giving way to the pamphlet and to short satirical songs. Yet 
the following list of works occasioned by Churchill’s works or 
influenced by them, is not unimpressive: 


Adtitions to the Diaboliad. Cf. Note 42. 

Advantage of Rhyming, The. By Dr. S. Being a supplement to his 
Satires. (Scots Magazine, 1794, pp. 151-2.) 

Advertiser, The: A Poem. London, 1775. 

Anti-diabo-lady, (Cf. Note 43). 

Anti-Rosciad, The. By the Author. Foenum habet in cornu longé fuge. 
Hor. London, 1761. 

Anti-Thespis: or a Vindication of the principal Performers at Drury 
Lane Theatre, from the false Criticisms, illiberal Abuse, and gross 
Misrepresentations, of the Author of a Poem, lately published, entitled 
Thespis. London, 1767. 

Anti-Times, The: Addressed to Mr. C-Ch-ch-ll, in two Parts. By 
the Author. London, 1764. 

Atys: or a Letter to Momus, on his late Descent among Mortals: 
or, rather, to the Mistaken illiberal Mortal whose lucrative Views have 
engaged him to wear that Mask, to cover Falsehood, Ingratitude, Male- 
volence, etc., etc. London, 1767. 

Battle of the Players, The: In Imitation of Swift’s Battle of the Books. 
In which are introduced the Characters of all the Actors and Actresses 
on the English Stage: With an impartial Estimate of their respective 
Merits. By the Author. London, 1762. 

Cap and Staff, The, or the Recantation of the Reverend Captain Charles 
Ch- ll, addressed to John W—s, Esq.; London, 1764. 

Characters: an Epistle, inscribed to the Earl of Carlisle, London, 
1766. 

Churchilliad, The: of a Few Modest Questions Proposed to the Reverend 
Author of the Rosciad. London, 1761. 

Churchill: An Elegy. Bristol, 1765. 

Churchill Defended, a Poem: addressed to the Mi sony: London, 
1765. 

Churchill Dissected. A Poem. London, 1764. 

Churchill’s Epistle to William Hogarth, Esq. Reversified. With Notes. 
London, 1764. 

Ciceroniad, The, a Poem, inscribed to Wiliam, Earl of Mansfield, with 
a Dedication to his Lordship. Cf. Note 46. 
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The City Patricians: a Poem. Cf. Note 38. 

The Clock-Maker’s Address tu Mr. Churchill, on reading his Poem on 
Night. In The London Chronicle, XIV, p. 270. 

Clodius, A Poem. Addressed to C. Churchill, and the Writers in the 
Opposition. By G. T. London, 1764. 

[Combe, W.], The Diaboliad, a poem Dedicated to the Worst man in 
His Majesty's dominions. New. ed., with large additions. London 1677, 
[i.e. 1777]. 

Conciliad, The: Or the Triumph of Patriotism. Books I and II (Lon- 
don, 1761]. 

Contest, The. A Poem. London, 1764. 

Contrast, The. A Familiar Epistle to Mr. C. C. Churchill, on Reading 
his Poem called Independence. By a neighbor. Perhaps by Sir Charles 
Morell (?) pseud. for James Ridley. London, 1764. 

Cooper, Rev. E., The Elbow-Chair, a Rhapsody. London, 1765. 

Crabtree, Christopher, Esq., [pseud]. Verses in The London Maga- 
zine for 1764, pp. 588-589. 

Devil, The, a poetical Essay. Cf. Note 39. 

Devil’s Wedding, The: a Poem Exhibititing some of the most flagttious 
Characters of the Age. Dedicated to the most worthy Prelate in hts 
Majesty's Dominions. Cf. Note 48. 

Diabo-Lady: or a Match in Hell: A Poem. Cf. Note 41. 

Diaboliad, The: Part II. By the Author of the First Part. Dedicated 
to the Worst Woman in his Majesty’s Dominions. Cf. Note 45. 

Elegy on the Death of the late Rev. M. Charles Churchill, An. London, 
1764. Printed by Field. 

Elegy on the death of the late very celebrated Mr. Charles Churchill, An. 
London, 1765. Printed by Nicholl. 

Elegy on the Late Rt. Hon. W..... ) re eee , Esq. An. London, 
1766. 

Epistle to the Author of the Four-Farthing Candles, An. By the Author 
of the Rosciad of C-v-nt-Garden. London, 1762. 

Epistle to the Author of the Rosciad and the Apology, An. London, 
1761. 

Epistle to the Irreverend Mr. C—s C—l, in His Own Style and Manner. 
London, 1764. 

Favourite, The. With a dedication to Lord B—. London, 1765. 

Four Farthing-Candles, The. A Satire. Inscribed to A-D, Esq. 
London, 1762. 

. Free, J... D. D. The Voluntary Exile: or the English Poet’s Sermon 
in Verse, Etc. Part the First, With Variety of Notes. London, 1765. 
Freeman, G., Esq. Day: An Epistle to C. Churchill. London, 1762. 

Garrick, D., The Fribbleriad. London, 1761. 
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General, The. A Poem. Respectfully inscribed to the Right Honourable 
the Marquis of Granby. By the Author of a Trip to the Moon. (Probably 
by Francis Gentleman.) London, 1764. 

Gladiator, The: an, Heroic Epistle, addressed to the Bravoes of Ad- 
ministration. London, 1781. | 

Group, The: composed of the most shocking Figures, though the 
grealest in the Nation, painted in an Elegy on the saddest Subjects, the 
living, the dead, and the damned: such as Hogarth, Dishonourable Right 
Honourable etc. etc. etc. Inscribed to John Wilkes (who is above Title) 
and Charles Churchill. By Salvator Rosa, or rather the real Friend of 
Mr. Wilkes. Cf. The Monthly Review, XXIX, p. 468. 

Hamiltoniad, The: or The Effects of Discord. An Original Poem. 
In two Books. With an Appendix; ..... By a Young Gentleman of 
Philadelphia (J. R. Hopkins?) Philadelphia, 1804. 

Haynes, D. The Authors. A Poem. London, 1766. 

An Epistle to C. Churchill, Author of the Rosctad. 
London, 1761. 

Hibernian Rosciad, The, by S. K. (Sarah King]. Dublin, 1765. 

Hobby-Horse, The, a Characteristical Satire of the Times. Printed 
from a Manuscript found among the Papers of a late deceased Satirist. 
London, 1766. 

Hogarth, Theophilus [pseud]. Liberty in the Suds; or Modern 
Characters. In a Letter to a Friend. London, 1764. | 

Humanity: A Poem: Inscribed to George Boden, Esq. By G-C-. 
London, 1766. | 

Inefficiency, of Satire, The., A Poem, occasioned by the Death of 
Mr. Churchill. London, 1765. 

Interview, The: or Jack Falstaff’s Ghost, a Poem. Inscribed to 
David Garrick, Esq. London, 1766. 

Jumble, The: a Satire. Addressed to the Rev. Mr. Ch-rch-ll. London, 
1763. 

Kelly, H. Thespis: or a Critical Examination into the Merits of all 
the principal Performers belonging to Drury-Lane Theatre. London, 
1767. This was succeeded by “Book the Second; by Hugh Kelly, 
Author of the First.” 

Langhorne, J., Genius and Valour, a Scotch Pastoral, London, 1763° 

Laureat, The, A Poem, inscribed to the Memory of C. Churchill. 
London, 1765. 

(Leigh, J. H.] The new Rosciad, in the Manner of Churchill: contain- 
ing a Judicious, Humourous and Critical Description of our Present 
Dramatic Characters. Dedicated to George Colman, Esq. London, 1785. 

Letter of Advice from Alma Mater, to her beloved Son, Jemmy Twitcher, 
A. London, 1764. | 
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Lloyd, Mr., The Triumph of Genius, a Dream. Sacred to the Memory 
of the late Mr. C. Churchill. London, 1764. 

Lloyd, R. An, Epistle to C. Churchill, Author of the Rosciad. London, 
1761. 

Mason, W. (Malcolm MacGregor). An Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare: 
To which is added an Ode io Sir Fletcher Norton in imitation of Horace, 
Ode VIII. Book IV. By Malcolm Macgregor .... London, 1777. 

Modest Apology for the Conduct of a certain Reverend Gentleman, in 
a late Excursion, A. London, 1763. 

Momus, a critical Examination into the Merits of the Performers, and 
Comic Pieces, at the Theatre-Royal in the Haymarket. London, 1767. 

Murphy, A. The Examiner, A Satire, by Arthur Murphy, Esq. 
London, 1761. At the head of the poem is the title The Expostulation. 
A Satire. The new title-page was given to distinguish this from 
another Expostulation published by Murphy’s enemies. 

An Ode to the Naiads of Fleet Ditch. London, 1761. 

New Rosciad, The, in the manner of Churchill, containing a judicious, 
humorous, and critical Descriplion of our present Dramatic Characters. 
London, 1785. 

Oppression. A Poem. By an American. With Notes, by a North 
Briton. London, 1765. 

Parody on the Rosciad of Churchill, A...... London, 1781. 

Patricians: or, a candid Examination into the Merits of the principal 
Speakers of ihe House of Lords. By the Author of the Senators. Cf. 
Note 37. 

Patriotism, a mock-heroic Poem in six Cantos (In the School of Satire: 
or A Collection of Modern Satirical Poems written during the present 
reign. London, 1801) First printed 1765. 

Patriot Poet, The, a Satire. Inscribed to the Reverend Mr. Ch-ll. 
By a Country Curate. London, 1764. 

Perfection: a poetical Epistle. Calmly addressed to the greatest 
Hypocrite in England. Cf. Note 47. 

Poem on Satire, A. London, 1765. 

Poet, The: A Poem [P. Stockdale]. London, 1773. 

Poetical Epistle, A: attempted in the Style of Churchill’s Epistle 
to Hogarth. London, 1782. 

Poetical Essays. By the Author of Juvenal’s Satires Imitated. London, 
1772. 

Powers of the Pen, The, a Poem. Addressed to J. Curre, Esq., 
London, 1766. 

Progress of Lying, The. A Satire. London, 1762. 

Prophecy of Famine, The: A Scots Pastoral. Part the Second. In- 
scribed to C. Churchill. London; 1763. 
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Prophecy of Genius, The. Inscribed to the Reverend Author of the 
Prophecy of Famine. London, 1763. 

Pug’s Reply to Parson Bruin. Or, A Polemical Conference occasioned 
by an Epistle to Wiliam Hogarth, Esq. by C. Churchill. London, 1763. 

Race, The. By Mercurius Spur, Esq. (Cuthbert Shaw) With Notes. 
By Faustinus Scriblerus. The Second Edition..... London, 1766. 

Rational Rosctad, The. In two Parts. I on the Siage in general and 
particular, and on the Merits of the most celebrated Dramatic Writers. 
II on the Merits of the principal Performers of both Theatres. By F. B. L. 
London, 1767. 

Remonstrance, The: A Poem [P. Stockdale]. London, 1764. 

Rescue, The: or Thespian Scourge, Being a critical Enquiry into the 
Merit of a Poem entitled Thespis. London, 1767. (Probably by John 
Brown-Smith) 

Retort, The. By the Author. London, 1761. 

Review of the Poem, intitled, The Senators: or, A Re-Examination 
into the Merits of the principal Performers of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 
Part I. London, 1772. Also Part II (Cf. Note 35). 

Rodondo: or the State Jugglers [H. Dalrymple]. London, 1763 (?). 

Rosciad of Covent Garden, The. By the Author. London, 1762. 
Attributed to Henry J. Pye. 

Rural Conference, The a, Pastoral. Inscribed to Mr. C. Churchill. 
London, 1763. 

Satires of Juvenal paraphrastically imitated, and adapted to the 
Times, The, With a Preface [E. B. Greene]. London, 1763. 

Scourge, The, a Satire. Part I. London, 1765. 

Scrubs of Parnassus, The: or All in the Wrong. London, 1761. 

Senators, The: or A Candid Examination into the Merits of the 
Principal Performers of St. Stephen’s Chapel. [By Thomas Hallie 
Delamayne.] London, 1772. 

Short Essay on Charles Churchill, A. Written in 1764; with notes and 
alterations in 1774. To a friend. London, 1775. 

Smithfield Rosciad, The. By the Author. London, 1763. 

Snarling Pug and Dancing Bear, The. A Fable Addressed to Messrs. 
Hogarth and Churchill. (Annual Register, 1763, pp. 232-236). 

Some Political and Literary Observations on Reading some of the 
Works of the Reverend Mr. Churchill, and particularly the Conference. 
In a Letter to that Gentleman. London, 1764. 

(Stamm, L.] The Kellyad, or a critical examination into the merits of 
Thespis. London, 1767. | 

Stevenson, W., M.D., Original Poems on several Subjects. London, 
1765. 

Stockdale, P. The Constituents, A Poem. London, 1765. 
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Theatres, The: a poetical Dissertation. By Sir Nicholas Nipclose, 
Bart. London, 1771. (Perhaps by David Garrick.) 

Thistlethwaite, J. The Prediction of Liberty. London (1776). 

Thompson, R. The Mereitriciad. London, 1761. 

Three Conjurors, The, a political interlude stolen from Shakespeare, 
Dedicated to John Wilkes, late prisoner in the Tower, etc. 2nd ed. 
London, 1763. 

Tribunal, The. Addressed to the Peers of Great Britain, about to sit in 
Judgment on Warren Hastings. London, 1788. 

Underwood, T. The Impartialist. A Poem. By T. Underwood, 
Author of The Snarlers. London, 1767. 

Verses Occasioned by Churchill: 

a. The Citizen of the World (Goldsmith’s Works II, pp. 448-9. 
In four volumes, N. Y. 1850). 

b. The London Magazine for 1763; p. 161. 

c. The London Chronicle, volume X, pp. 508-9 “All in the Wrong.” 

d. The Scots Magazine for 1765, pp. 100-101. 

Woman: An Epistle to C. Churchill. On his intended Publication 
entitled, Woman: A Satyr. By A. B. C. London, 1763. 

Woodhull—An Epistle to , A.M. Student of Christ 
Church. London, 1761. 

Woty, W. The Muse’s Advice. Addressed to the Poets of the Age. 
London, 1761. 

York Museum, The, or Churchill Regenerate, and returned from the 
Shades..... Printed 1766. 
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Note: The author expresses his appreciation of the kindness of Professor 
Raymond D. Havens who allowed him to compare this list with that compiled 
by Professor Robert C. Whitford. 


IX 


FRENCH DRAMATIC SOURCES OF 
BULWER-LYTTON’S RICHELIEU 


ALTHOUGH Bulwer-Lytton, in the preface to Richelieu! 
and in various footnotes, acknowledges certain sources 
for his drama, notably two French novels,? he nowhere records 
any obligation to French dramas. At the same time he remarks 
that in handling historical data he has availed himself of that 
“license with dates and details which poetry permits and which 
the highest authorities in the Drama of France herself have 
sanctioned.” This statement in his preface raises a two-fold 
question: Who were the “highest authorities” whom Bulwer 
had in mind, and to what extent was he indebted to them? 
In such an inquiry no less than three French dramatists offer 
material for consideration. | 
Nepomucéne Lemercier wrote in 1804 a historical comedy in 
five acts and in verse, entitled Richelieu, ou la Journée des 
Dupes. This was published in 1828 with a preface in which the 
author asserts that he has faithfully followed history and has 


‘carefully excluded any play of the imagination. “I recommend 


the same care,” Lemercier continues, “to the attention of my 
emulators thinking of following in the path which I throw open 
to them; otherwise their comedy, instead of being truly his- 
torical, will be merely a work of the imagination.”® 

In all probability Bulwer, who “read like a tiger” for his new 
comedy, was acquainted with Lemercier’s Richelieu. Not 
being sure of his own ability,‘ he sought a French treatment of 
his theme, and could hardly have overlooked a dramatic piece 
on the very subject he had himself chosen, especially as it was 
published with a preface setting forth the author’s theories 


1 Played for the first time at Covent Garden, March 7, 1839. References 
in this study are to the text found in Bulwer’s Works, (P. F. Collier) New York, 
n.d., vol. IX. 

2 Saintine’s Une Maitresse de Louis XIII and De Vigny’s Cing Mars. 

*F. W. M. Draper: The Rise and Fall of the French Romantic Drama with 
Special Reference to the Influence of Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron, London, 
1923, p. 140. 

4 Montrose J. Moses: Representative British Dramas, Victorian and Modern, 
Boston, 1921, p. 79.. 
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regarding historical comedies. Indeed, we may suspect that 
when Bulwer, in the preface to his Richelteu, defended the 
freedom with which he has handled historical data, and ap- 
pealed in support of this method to the sanction of the highest 
dramatic authorities in France, he was in reality justifying 
himself for departing from the principle laid down by Lemercier. 
If Bulwer knew Lemercier’s doctrine regarding the use of his- 
torical material, he also recognized that Lemercier’s method 
was out of date and that the product of such a method could 
only be arid and lifeless. Bulwer wanted to produce an acting 
play; he did not want his Richelieu to be put on the shelf as 
Lemercier’s had been. Instead of handling historical data 
rigidly, he preferred to follow the method of those French 
dramatists who had caught the free spirit of Scott’s novels, 
because they were the ones who were having success with their 
historical comedies. Therefore, while Lemercier very probably 
suggested the subject, Bulwer did not choose to model his 
comedy on a frigid, political drama drawn up under all the 
restraints of classicism. From Lemercier Bulwer may have 
borrowed some of the political intrigue but that was historical 
fact and therefore common property. Besides, we know that 
Bulwer, before he wrote Richelieu,’ read Voltaire, Anquetil, 
and others. 

Who, then, were the French dramatists whom Bulwer could 
have taken as his models? The evidence, as we shall see, points 
to Hugo and Delavigne. Bulwer left France in the spring 
of 1826, after a long sojourn in Paris, but returned in 1833. 
French romanticism was at its height, finding its best expression 
in Hugo himself. The battle over Hernani was still fresh 
in the mind of Paris, while Hugo’s Cromwell with its famous 
preface had been issued in October, 1827. In the drama of 
France, as Bulwer viewed it, Hugo was certainly the highest 
authority. Moreover, he had just established that authority 
with a historical drama. At this time also Delavigne’s historical 
comedy, Louis XI, held sway at the Comédie Frangaise, where 
it had been introduced in February, 1832. Bulwer could not 
have overlooked the adaptability of Louzs XI to the stage. 
By its free treatment of historical material, Louis XI would 
have commended itself to Bulwer as a good dramatic piece to 

& See preface to Richelieu and footnotes. 
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follow. However, while Delavigne’s drama offered a model in 
style and general technique for a stagy play, it did not offer the 
parallels in plot supplied by Hugo’s Cromwell. Moreover, 
Bulwer was thoroughly acquainted with the character of Crom- 
well, for he had himself written a drama centering on Cromwell, 
which had never been performed. 

The two historical figures, Cromwell and Richelieu, have 
points of close resemblance and we may assume that Bulwer, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with both of these characters, 
perceived the parallel, and so found it easy to transfer ideas for 
his purpose from Hugo’s drama. Cromwell in England had 
definitely set aside the royal line, while in France Richelieu 
at least seriously trammeled the power of the King. Yet both 
Richelieu and Cromwell dreamed of assuming the crown. 
Both men were constantly surrounded by court intrigues, and 
the lives of both were often threatened with conspiracies, 
These conspiracies, through depending upon assistance from 
foreign nations or princes, sometimes involved the partial 
betrayal of the country, and they always had as their object the 
reestablishment of the royal power. Finally, both Cromwell and 
Richelieu discovered all the plots against them and ended their 
lives by natural deaths. 

From these similarities in historical circumstances, then, 
one might expect certain resemblances of situation in these 
plays, but unless the author of Richelieu drew suggestions from 
Cromwell and Louis XI for ideas, it is hard to explain the close 
resemblance of technique in certain instances and of dramatic 
incident, thought, and even phrase in other instances. The 
points of resemblance between Richelien and Cromwell® are 
particularly impressive. 

Hugo says in his preface to Cromwell that Bossuet has left 
too much the impression that Cromwell was a wicked fellow 
and that in the play he would throw new light upon the great 
protector and show him with all his qualities, good and bad. 
Very similar to this is Bulwer’s statement in his preface that he 
wishes to bring out more of the really great qualities of the 
Cardinal, for he believes that, of that dual personality, Voltaire, 
in his chapter on Richelieu, has stressed too much the wicked 


*The text used is that in Giuvres Completes, Paris, n.d., Drame, vol. I 
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side. The love intrigue in Richelieu, Bulwer declares, was taken 
from a novel by Saintine,’ but in this also there are evidences 
of imitation of Hugo’s play. In Cromwell, Lady Frances, 
youngest daughter and favorite of her father is courted by one 
of the chief actors in the conspiracy, Lord Rochester. Richelieu, 
it is true, had no daughter of his own but Bulwer gave him an 
adopted daughter, Julie. Moreover, Mauprat, Julie’s lover, 
plays a réle that closely resembles that played by Rochester, 
Lady Frances’ lover, and he is introduced into the household of 
the Cardinal,® just as Rochester succeeded in introducing 
himself into Cromwell’s household.!® Rochester was to give 
Cromwell a sleeping potion so that he might be captured while 
he slept,“ and Mauprat was to kill the Cardinal in his sleep.” 
Both conspirators are caught in their own nets by their in- 
tended victims; Mauprat is made prisoner by Richelieu and 
Rochester is forced to drink his sleeping potion and virtually 
made a prisoner. These incidents, it should be observed, are 
not historical facts. It would appear therefore that Bulwer, 
noting the way in which they were used in Cromwell to link 
the love intrigue with the main action, introduced them for 
the same purpose in his play. 

The first act of Richelieu deals with the conspirators and the 
conspiracy just as does the first act of Cromwell. The conspira- 
tors who assemble are men of noble birth, splendidly dressed, 
and the first scene that greets the audience is one of drinking 
and mutual felicitation over the proposed undertaking. This 
closely follows the opening scene of Cromwell, the only difference 
is that in Richelieu the conspirators meet at the home of Marion 
de Lorme, while in Cromwell they meet in a tavern. This, 
however, does not alter the scene in the least. The effect is 
identical. The conspirators go over their plans and decide that 
the crime shall be committed at midnight, just as was finally 
decided in Cromwell. The second act of Hugo’s drama deals 


1 Une Mattresse de Louis XIII. 

® Richelieu, Act I, scene 2. 

® Ibid. 

10 Cromwell, Act II, scenes 2, 3. 

U Tbzd., Act I, scene 4 and Act ITI, scene 10. 
12 Richelieu, Act III, scene 2. 

13 Cromwell, Act II, scene 5. 
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with the spies. They come in one by one to warn Cromwell of 
the plot to take his life. In like manner, in the second act, 
Bulwer brings in spies to inform the Cardinal that a plot 
against his life has been hatched. According to Hugo, Thurloe, 
Cromwell’s minister, warns him: 


Milord, Milord, on m’avertit sous main 
Qu’on doit assassiner votre altesse demain,¥ 


and in the corresponding act, Joseph, the confidant and adviser 
of the Cardinal reports to his lord that one of the spies has 
overheard among the conspirators a conversation that is here 
given in part: 

We are to seize the Cardinal in his palace 

Tomorrow"! 


Thus the premier is warned and calmly takes steps to lay the 
trap for the conspirators, just as does Cromwell. The his- 
torical fact, as recorded by Voltaire, was that the conspiracy 
failed, not because Richelieu received information of it in 
advance, but because a copy of the treaty between Bouillon 
and Spain fell into his hands.’ In Bulwer’s drama the copy of 
the treaty comes into Richelieu’s hands only towards the end. 
The conspiracy has failed long before the copy of the treaty is 
brought in. In other words, Bulwer brings about the failure of 
the conspiracy exactly as does Hugo. 

The third act of Cromwell is devoted in great part to develop- 
ing the love story; and likewise in Richelieu the third act deals 
with the relations between Mauprat and Julie, although 
Bulwer develops this phase more fully than Hugo. In this 
respect he was probably following Louis XI, as we shall see. 

In the third act Cromwell consults the astrologer, Manassé, 
and in the second scene of the third act Richelieu says: 


Armand de Richelieu does not die by the hand 
Of man... . the stars have said it.... 


Bulwer makes Richelieu say this to Mauprat when the latter 
threatens to kill him, and Cromwell is moved to consult the 
astrologer just after he discovers Rochester’s attempt to put 
him to sleep in order to effect his capture. 


1 Richelieu, Act II, scene 2. 
16 Voltaire, Essai sur les Meurs in Geuvres Completes, Paris, 1817, III, 384. 
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The fourth act of Cromwell was not suited to the character 
of a cardinal, and accordingly from this act Bulwer could 
derive little material. However, in the opening scene, Cromwell 
is playing sentinel, and, while waiting for the midnight hour, 
he delivers a long soliloquy. He recognizes that the people hate 
him and parties seek his death, and consoles himself in turn by 
reflecting upon his rapid rise to power. Thus, Richelieu, in the 
opening scene of the third act, awaiting the hour of midnight in 
his castle at Ruelle, rehearses in a long speech the good he has 
done for others and the ill that has been done against him. 
While Richelieu’s soliloquy does not stand in exactly the same 
division of the drama, it appears in that part of the plot which 
corresponds closely with the part in which Cromwell’s soliloquy 
is found. Finally, in the first scene of the fourth act, Richelieu 
recounts to his king all the good that he has achieved for France 
since he has been prime minister. In the fifth scene of the 
second act of Cromwell, Thurloe recites the wonders accom- 
plished by Cromwell during his protectorate. 

The fifth act of Richelieu shows the least similarity to the 
corresponding act of Cromwell, and yet Bulwer makes Richelieu 
pardon the conspirators, rewarding those who were faithful to 
him. In this he probably followed Cromwell, who pardons 
his conspirators, even including his own son to whom he had 
said: 

Quoi que tu sois mon fils, tu seras 
Ma victime"*® 


To make Richelieu really true to history, Bulwer would have 
had to sentence to death at least those conspirators who were 
responsible for joining with the Spaniards, for Richelieu dis- 
played the severest rigor in punishing those connected with the 
conspiracy.” | 

Finally, though Bulwer did not lack the power of original 
imagery, as we may judge from some of the excellent speeches of 
Richelieu, yet in all probability thoughts or figures of speech 
were often suggested by an identical dramatic situation in 
Cromwell. In the opening scene of Cromwell, Lord Ormond lays 
the conspiracy before Lord Broghill and tries to persuade him to 


16 Cromwell, Act II, scene 19. 
17 Voltaire, op. cit., ITI, 385. 
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join it, but the latter refuses, giving his old comrade in arms 
this advice: 


Es tu sur du succés dans un complot pareil? 
Rien n’échappe & Cromwell. II surveille Europe 
Son oeil partout lépie, et sa main l’enveloppe.!® 


In the corresponding act and scene of Richelieu, Baradas 
urges the conspiracy upon Orléans, who, in turn, cautions: 


But Richelieu is an Argus; 
One of his hundred eyes will light upon us!®¥... . 


The ideas are identical. 
Did Bulwer not see that the figure of the “vieux renard” as 


applied to Cromwell would fit the crafty Richelieu even better 
when he made the Cardinal say: 


And so you think this new conspiracy 
the craftiest thing yet laid for the old fox??° 


So much for the similarities between Richelieu and Cromwell. 
Let us now see what points Richelieu and Louts XI have in 
common. The long, awkward form of Cromwell did not suit the 
stage. Bulwer saw that clearly. Moreover, he had himself made 
a failure of a historical play* just before he began writing 
Richelieu, and finally, a very good drama” featuring a great 
historical figure was having a long run at the Comédie Frangaise 
when he visited Paris in 1833, and he was probably impressed 
with the adaptability of such a play to the stage. 

Although the lovers in Cromwell and Richelieu correspond 
closely, the love affair, as we have already observed, is not 
developed by Bulwer after the manner of Victor Hugo. The 
intrigue itself, as Bulwer tells us in his preface, was taken from 
Saintine’s novel, Une Mattresse de Louis XIII, but it requires 
no stretch of the imagination to see that the changes of events 
and transformation of character which Bulwer claims as his 
own, present an interesting parallel to the love intrigue in 
Delavigne’s Louis XI. In both Richelieu and Louis XI the 
lovers win their point over the king, and are finally allowed to 
join each other, though in Louts XI this permission is granted 

8 Cromwell, ActI,scenel, | % The Duchesse dela Valliere, 1837. 


19 Richelieu, Act I, scene 1. 2 Louis XI. 
20 Ibid. 
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too late. In Saintine’s novel, on the contrary, Louis XIII 
wins his point, and Marillac (who corresponds to Mauprat in 
Richelieu) is allowed to be husband only in name, while the 
king reserves to himself all the rights of a husband. 

In a second scene of the third act of Richelieu the lovers meet 
after an enforced separation, just as Nemours and Marie meet 
after an enforced separation.“ The fourth act of Richelieu is 
given up in part to the struggle between king and premier over 
Julie just as the fourth act of Louis XJ is given up to the love 
affair of Nemours and Marie and their struggle against the king. 
While this part of the intrigue was borrowed from Saintine, 
yet, its connection with the plot recalls the connection that the 
love intrigue of Nemours and Marie has with the plot of 
Louis XI. 

The point of greatest similarity occurs at the end of the 
fourth act of both dramas. Here Richelieu swoons just as does 
Louis XI. It is probable that Bulwer merely transplanted a 
very dramatic scene. History tells that Richelieu was ill at the 
time of the conspiracy in question, but it does not tell that he 
ever swooned.” 

The action of the fifth act of Richelieu bears great similarity 
to the action of the fifth act of Louis XI. With the exception of 
the third scene, which is taken from Cimq Mars, and of the scene 
of the pardoning, which resembles a like scene in Cromwell, 
the fifth act of Richelieu is given up to the fight against the king 
to free the lover, Mauprat. The woman in the case pleads and 
avails herself of influential intercessors in each case. In each 
case the lover is finally set free, although in Louis XJ his release 
comes too late. 

Close similarity of plot, characters, dramatic incidents, 
scenes, and of thought have been traced. Could Bulwer have 
written a drama on a French subject and have brought in so 
many similarities to two widely known, much discussed French 
dramas only by accident and without knowledge of them? 


CHARLES B. QUALIA 


% Louis XI, Act III, scene 9. 
“ Voltaire, op. cit., 383-385. 


x . 
THE SUPERNATURALISM OF MAUPASSANT 


N RECALLING a story told by Turgenieff at one of Flau- 
bert’s Sunday gatherings, Maupassant writes: 


Personne plus que le grand romancier russe ne sut faire passer dans 
l’Ame ce frisson de l’inconnu voilé, et, dans la demi-lumiére d’un conte 
étrange, laisser entrevoir tout un monde de choses inquiétantes, in- 
certaines, menacantes. Avec lui, on la sent bien, la peur de l’Invisible, 
la peur de l’inconnu qui est derriére le mur, derriére la porte, derriére 
la vie apparente..... On croit sentir, avec lui, un fil imperceptible 
qui nous guide d’une fagon mystérieuse 4 travers la vie, comme a 
travers un réve nébuleux dont le sens nous échappe sans cesse. I] 
n’entre point hardiment dans le surnaturel, comme Edgar Poé ou 
Hoffmann, il raconte des histoires simples ot se méle seulement quelque 
chose d’un peu troublant.! 


Maupassant’s eulogy of his distinguished contemporary and 
friend is an excellent bit of interpretative criticism. It is perhaps 
even more valuable as revealing the artist-critic’s idea of what 
constitutes excellence in a certain literary province. Coming 
from one who was himself the creator of a score or more of 
fictions evoking “la peur de Il’Invisible,’”? an utterance so 
eloquent of conviction and feeling may well point the way to a 
criterion of his own performance; at all events the passage 
invites an examination of his supernaturalism. An intriguing 
invitation, certainly. There is much appearance of paradox in 
linking the supernatural with the name of this arch-realist, the 
supremely objective artist in that nineteenth-century French 
school which found common inspiration in a materialistic 
philosophy or naturalistic view of life. Maupassant’s super- 
naturalism has been obscured by his naturalism, somewhat 
as Balzac’s short stories have been overshadowed by the 
imposing mass of his novels, or Zola’s romantic tales by his 
larger, naturalistic creations. And for other reasons which will 
presently appear, Maupassant’s stories of supernatural fear 
have not been accorded due attention and estimation, whether 
in relation to his personality, or to his work in general, or again, 


‘La Peur (inédit), in the volume La Petite Rogue, p. 269. References to 
Maupassant’s works are to the Conard edition. 
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independently and for their intrinsic value as his contribution 
to a special genre. : 

Really, I believe, neither paradox nor derogation from his 
prevailing standards is evidenced by these productions. So far 
from showing Maupassant in contradiction with himself, they 
bear a strict relation to a phase of his personality that is not 
at all inconsistent with his more familiar aspects. And where 
a less gifted realist might have been driven to compromise 
between reality and supernatural effect, Maupassant has made 
no compromise, whether in conception or in technique. His 
original and valuable contribution to supernatural fiction 
should be measured and admired on the basis of just that 
realistic quality which he praised in Turgenieff and which he 
himself exhibits in a much greater degree. 


I 


To the modern school, adept in the historical and biographical 
methods of criticism, the ‘“‘personal’’ element in Maupassant’s 
tales of fear offered a suggestion that was only too obvious. 
As a perhaps inevitable consequence, they have almost un- 
failingly been coupled with the tragic disintegration of their 
author’s genius. This recent authoritative instance is not un- 
typical: 

Finally [in a classification], there are about forty stories connected 
with the author’s malady; they range from the fantastic and morbid 
to the insane; the fear of death, Maupassant’s chief obsession, becomes 
complicated with ideas of crime and other hallucinations (La Peur, 
Le Horla, Un Fou, Qui sait?, Suicides, La Morte).? 


For purposes of classification, the statement just quoted may 
doubtless serve well enough. (Yet what differences there are 
between, let us say, the first mentioned specimen and the last!) 
But when, as in the present instance, this is ail the mention | 
bestowed upon this phase of Maupassant’s art, such “bio- 
graphical” interpretation carries a critical connotation which 
amounts to something like an éreintement of the productions in 
question. 

M. Maynial’s book,’ for all the double promise of its title, 
sacrifices criticism almost wholly to biography. In the face 


*Nitze and Dargan, History of French Literature, 1922, p. 620. 
*Edouard Maynial, La Vse et ’Giuvre de Guy de Maupassant, 1906. 
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of his statement that the stories of fear deserve special study,‘ 
it is disappointing to find him content for his own part merely 
with utilizing them as “‘symptoms.’’6 

Professor O. H. Moore’s study,® while more critical in in- 
tention and scope, is yet at one with these biographical treat- 
ments in reférring a personal element in Maupassant’s work— 
an element cited as proof of his romantic subjectivity—to 
weakness and excess in the man himself. It is regarded as one 
of his regrettable lapses from impersonality into romantic 
emotionalism, that he not only sympathizes with certain of bis 
less deserving characters, but also uses them, all too often, as 
his mouthpieces; through them he voices in particular, we are 
told, his ‘‘morbid fear’”’ of death, an “unworthy sentiment” to 
which he is led by his sensuality.’.... The broad question, 
to what extent Maupassant is romantic, does not directly 
concern us here. But we shall have to consider the more 
specific matter of his utterances on death, for these are closely 
bound up with his representation of the fear of the Unknown. 
And this close relationship in itself, as may be seen at once, is 
something not readily to be accounted for by invoking the 
part de maladie in Maupassant’s work, on the one hand; nor 
on the other, by condemning his fear of death—and the ex- 
pression of this fear—as the romantically unworthy result of a 
romantically unworthy trait of character. (Why must his 
sensuality be ‘“romantic’’?) 

We have authority for a different explanation, indeed, in 
M. Doumic, who finds in Maupassant’s preoccupation with 
death (with sensual love too, for that matter) a manifestation 
of the état d’4me common to the naturalist generation; Mau- 
passant, sharing their disillusioned materialism, is individual 
in the acuity with which he voices their conclusions and their 
mood. 

.... I] ne suffit pas de dire que l’inspiration de Maupassant a été sans 
cesse en s’attristant, ni méme de rappeler certaines confessions terri- 

4 “T] y aurait une étude spéciale a faire sur les nouvelles que Maupassant a 
consacrées a la peur..... ”” Maynial, op. cit., p. 242. 

5 “Nous avons insisté sur ce que l’on a appelé la ‘part de maladie’ dans 
l’ceuvre de Maupassant, afin d’établir que les symptémes précurseurs du mal 
apparaissent longtemps avant la crise décisive.”’ Ibtd., p. 256. 


6 “The Romanticism of Guy de Maupassant,” P.M.L.A., XX XIII, 96-134. 
7 Moore, op. cit., pp. 102, 131, 132, 134. 
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fiantes comme celles du Horla..... Dans un temps d’universelle 
désespérance, nul autre plus que cet écrivain n’a montré le vide de 
tout et donné la sensation de l’absolu néant.® 


In this view, Maupassant’s complaining about death is the 
bitter outburst of a materialist, whose philosophy of denial 
finds suggestion and support in a seemingly irremediable nega- 
tion of the power of mind over matter. M. Doumic’s excellent 
Portrait shows us a disturbed but unregenerate anti-intellectual, 
the incarnation of what might be called the negative aspect of 
naturalism, While this aspect contrasts curiously with the 
scientific positivism dominant in the period, M. Doumic’s 
philosophical presentation of his subject focuses attention not 
so much upon Maupassant’s individually distinctive traits as 
upon those he possessed in common with other writers of his 
school. The resulting impression is a wholesome corrective of 
the pathological ‘‘proofs” of M. Maynial; and this, in part, it 
was doubtless meant to be. (Cf. the first sentence of the 
quotation above.) 

Yet if personal revelation there be (and need the fact be 
questioned?) in the phase of Maupassant’s work thus variously 
designated as pathological, romantic, anti-intellectual or anti- 
spiritual, then surely, in attempting to interpret that phase we 
cannot afford to neglect the factor that would seem to be the 
most personal of all, namely, Maupassant’s psychology as 
artist, or, as one might say, his aesthetic nature, using the term 
in its etymological sense. The illustrations cited by M. Doumic 
in evidence of Maupassant’s anti-intellectualism show quite as 
well—better, if read in conjunction with the passages on death— 
the artist’s personal reaction to the thought or the presence of 
the incomprehensible. Take for example, among M. Doumic’s 
quotations, even the one that appears at first glance to have 
the widest abstract bearing: 

Nous ne savons rien, nous ne voyons rien, nous ne pouvons rien, 
nous ne devinons rien, nous n’imaginons rien; nous sommes enfermés, 
emprisonnés en nous..... La pensée de l’homme est immobile. Ses 
limites précises, proches, infranchissables une fois atteintes, elle tourne 
comme un cheval dans un cirque, comme une mouche dans une bouteille 
fermée, voletant jusqu’aux parois ol elle se heurte toujours.® 


® Portraits d’ Ecrivains, 1909, vol. II, p. 72. 
® Quoted by Doumic, op. c#t., p. 74. 
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Must we, with M. Doumic, conclude from this simply that 
“ce que Maupassant ne comprend pas, il le nie’’?!®° Denial is 
here, to be sure; but noticeable as well is a tone or mood sug- 
gestive of the ‘‘malaise” and ‘“‘angoisse’”’ which M. Doumic 
himself notes as pervasive in Maupassant’s writings generally." 
The suggestion is immensely strengthened if we examine the 
context in which the passage occurs, including nearly two pages 
omitted by M. Doumic between the first sentence and the 
second of his quotation. The “denial’’ is, in fact, but part of an 
attack on science and art—a boutade manifestly provoked by 
the failure of these to meet satisfactorily Maupassant’s question- 
ings and emotional cravings. Just before the first sentence—the 
one of sweeping negation—we read: “Nos maladies viennent 
des microbes? Fort bien. Mais d’ou viennent ces microbes? et 
les maladies de ces invisibles eux-mémes? Et les soleils, d’ot — 
viennent-ils?’’? Just after the negation, where M. Doumic 
breaks his quotation, are paragraphs denouncing painting and 
poetry for their everlasting sameness, their wearisome re- 
production of commonplace reality; then follows, just before 
the sentence “‘Car la pensée de l’homme est immobile,” this 
truly personal confession: 


Ah! si les poétes pouvaient traverser l’espace, explorer les astres, 
découvrir d’autres univers, d’autres étres, varier sans cesse pour mon 
esprit la nature et la forme des choses, me promener sans cesse dans un 
inconnu changeant et surprenant, ouvrir des portes mystérieuses sur des 
horizons inattendus et merveilleux, je les lirais jour et nuit. Mais ils ne 
peuvent, ces impuissants, que changer la place d’un mot, et me montrer 
mon image, comme font les peintres. A quoi bon?!§ 


Not immobility, but desperate battering at closed doors, is 
uppermost here. So, too, in the final sentence of M. Doumic’s 
quotation, the precise imagery (a naturalistic counterpart, as 
it were, of Pascal’s roseau pensant) evokes restless, straining 
movement. ‘True it is that “‘ce qu’il ne comprend pas” leads 
Maupassant into bitter negations; but true also, we should 
hasten to add, that the unknown is a goad to his sensuous 


10 Thid. 

1 Tbid., p. 72. 

2 Sur l’eau, p. 42. 

13 Tbhid., p. 44; italics mine. 
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imagination and (shall we say, in deference to M. Maynial?) 
to his nerves. 

Maupassant is an extraordinarily gifted observer and artist 
in whom thought is inseparable from sensation, curiosity from 
perception.“ Impelled by an insatiable interest in reality, he 
chafes under the physical limitations imposed on his powers of 
sense. A writer’s gift of second sight, he tells us, becomes a 
curse because it forces him to go on observing and analyzing 
and to suffer from everything that exists. The most common- 
place reality may torture with unsatisfied curiosity. If he sees 
a bent, shabbily dressed old woman passing by, he feels in his 
own heart the aching pain of her every step; he pictures her life 
of suffering; he follows her in imagination up dark stairways 
to her wretched garret.'!® But how limited is the field of our 
_ observation, and how much lies beyond! The attempt to 
fathom reality is foredoomed to failure: 


Tout est mystére. Nous ne communiquons avec les choses que 
par nos misérables sens, incomplets, infirmes, si faibles qu’ils ont a 
peine la puissance de constater ce qui nous entoure..... Nous 
sommes entourés de choses que nous ne soupconnerons jamais, parce 
que les organes nous manquent qui nous les révéleraient.!” 


And he complains bitterly: ‘Ah! j’ai tout convoité sans jouir 
de rien..... Je porte en moi tous les appétits et toutes les 
curiosités, et je suis réduit 4 tout regarder sans rien saisir.’’!8 
The senses reveal only a few of the properties of matter, “qui 
peut, qui doit recéler un nombre illimité d’autres phénoménes 
- que nous sommes incapables de percevoir.’® But where ob- 
servation is stopped short, thought and imagination try to 
penetrate into the reality behind reality. Modern artists, says 
Maupassant, are “a bout de ressources, 4 court d’inédit, 
d’inconnu, d’émotion, d’images, de tout.’”’ Hence they strain 

4 Cf, La Vite errante, p. 24: “L’Intelligence .. . . ne peut rien savoir, rien 
comprendre, rien découvrir que par les sens..... Elle ne travaille que sur les 
renseignements fournis par eux..... = 

Sur Peau, p. 80. 

6 Tbid., p. 83. 

17 Un Fou?, in Le Horla, p. 277. Cf. also Le Horla (the story), in the same 
volume, p. 5: ‘Comme il est profond, ce mystére de l’Invisible! Nous ne le 
pouvons sonder avec nos sens misérables,”’ etc. 

8 Sur Peau, p. 79. 

19 La Vie errante, p. 23. 
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desperately to catch a glimpse of what goes on in the unexplored 
domain all about us: 

C’est en ce domaine que chaque artiste essaye d’entrer, en tour- 
mentant, en violentant, en épuisant le mécanisme de sa pensée. Ceux 
qui succombent par le cerveau, Heine, Baudelaire, Byron...., 
Musset, Jules de Goncourt et tant d’autres, n’ont-ils pas été brisés par 
le méme effort pour renverser la barriére matérielle qui emprisonne 
l’intelligence humaine??® 


To one whose sensibility and imagination are thus painfully 
aware of the unseen and unexplained, Death may well be a 
fearsome supernatural manifestation—an invisible murderous 
Presence, even. I pass over the much-quoted passage from 
Bel-A mi, in which the aging poet Norbert de Varenne discourses 
pessimistically on death’s inexorable approach as foretold by 
the body’s gradual] yielding to the forces of decay. Those 
sombre paragraphs are in striking contrast to the rest of the 
book; but they contain little of the specifically supernatural 
suggestion I refer to, except for the phrase “‘.... derriére tout 
ce qu’on regarde, c’est la mort qu’on apercoit.’#4 A much 
better indication of the nature of Maupassant’s supernaturalism 
is to be had from a possibly Jess known scene, described in 
Sur Peau (the volume of impressions, not the story with the 
same title). My purpose will be doubly served by citing this 
personal experience of the author. I am using the term super- 
naturalism in a broad sense applying to both man and work; 
if justification were needed, it is supplied by this illustration. 
For the fear Maupassant here records as his own is quite in 
keeping with his attitude as thus far set forth, and at the same 
time it tallies exactly—in respect to both its special quality 
and its function in the narrative—with the fear which figures 
in the stories. Moreover, both the stories and the account of 
his experience are fundamentally alike in the technique they 
use to invest reality with supernatural atmosphere. In passing, 
we may note as curious the neglect of this account on the part 
of those who would diagnose the ‘‘case” of Maupassant from his 
writings; we should naturally have expected that for clinical 
purposes any testimony of his own would be given at least an 
equal right with that of Norbert de Varenne e¢al., his characters. 


20 Tbid., p. 24. 
21 Bel-A mi, p. 207. = 
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He relates, then, that he once went with a doctor to a farm- 
house in which a mother and child lay dying, and while the 
doctor went in search of a nurse, he himself sat listening to the 
hard wheezing breath of the two sufferers and to the sound of 
rain and wind beating against the cottage..... 


La petite fille se mit a rdler, et tout 4 coup ce souffle rauque me 
devint intolérable; il me déchirait comme une pointe dont chaque coup 
m’entrait aucoeur..... 

Et voila que soudain une peur me fréla, une peur sinistre qui me 
glissa sur la peau comme le contact d’un monstre invisible. Ou étais-je? 
Je ne le savais plus! Est-ce que je révais? quel cauchemar m’avait 
saisi? 

Etait-ce vrai que des choses pareilles arrivaient? qu’on mourait 
ainsi? Et je regardais dans les coins sombres de la chaumiére comme si 
je m’étais attendu a voir, blottie dans un angle obscur, une forme 
hideuse, innommable, effrayante, celle qui guette la vie des hommes 
et les tue, les ronge, les étrangle; qui aime le sang rouge, les yeux 
allumés par la fiévre, les rides et les flétrissures, les cheveux blancs et 
les décompositions. 


And when at last the nurse arrived, and looked without emotion 
upon this scene of misery, he fled in the rain, seeming to hear 
alway: the rattle of those two throats.” 

This autobiographical recital possesses a distinct interest 
that is not conditioned upon the answer to be given to the 
debatable question whether or not Maupassant was guilty, on 
that occasion, of a “‘morbid” or “unworthy” sentiment. The 
same kind of interest attaches to a passage in the inedited 
La Peur of 1884 (not to be confused with the better known 
story of the same title); a passage which by its striking personi- 
fication of disease offers a close parallel to the portrayal of 
Death as a supernatural monster. This graphic page, occurring 
in a miscellaneous composition of fact and fiction, is itself inter- 
woven of travel reminiscence and anecdote, of topical allusion 
and artistic embellishment; presumably, therefore, it would 
make poorer clinical materia] than the preceding. Precisely 
because of such blending, however, it is most valuable for the 
study of Maupassant’s supernaturalism. Here his personal 
reaction, his recoil from menacing Death, is to be seen in process 
of becoming a literary motive. Fear, identical with his own, and 


® Sur Peau, p. 85. 
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having for its immediate cause a very similar actualité, is just 
as circumstantially realistic as in the other case, while it gains 
in richness of suggestion through being linked with traditional 
supernatural terror—with the supernatural which from long 
prescriptive right is favored with the designation of ‘“‘genuine.”’ 
Aboard a train, a fellow-traveller confesses to the author his 
desire to believe in the supernatural. He then goes on to say: 


Tenez, monsieur, nous assistons a un spectacle curieux et terrible: 
cette invasion du choléra! 

Vous sentez le phénol dont ces wagons sont empoisonnés, c’est 
qu’Il est la quelque part. 

Il faut voir Toulon, en ce moment. Allez, on sent bien qu’il est 1a, 
Lui. Et ce n’est pas la peur d’une maladie qui affole ces gens. Le 
choléra, c’est autre chose, c’est ]’Invisible, c’est un fléau d’autrefois, 
des temps passés, une sorte d’Esprit malfaisant qui revient et qui nous 
étonne autant qu’il nous épouvante, car il appartient, semble-t-il, aux 
Ages disparus. 


The people are terrified, not by a microbe, but by “l’étre 
inexprimable et terrible venu du fond de l’Orient.”” They dance 
in the streets, light bonfires and make merry, at the very 
moment when so many are dying. Why? 


C’est qu’ll est la, c’est qu’on le brave, non pas le Microbe, mais le 
Choléra, et qu’on veut étre crane devant lui, comme auprés d’un 
ennemi caché qui vous guette. C’est pour lui qu’on danse, qu’on rit 

. , pour lui, l’esprit qui tue, et qu’on sent partout présent, invisible, 
menacant, comme un de ces anciens génies du mal que conjuraient les 
prétres barbares..... = 


The title La Peur is appropriate; for a theory of fear binds 
together this loose texture of fact and fiction, a theory not 
implied but plainly stated and kept in the foreground. The 
anecdotes, and the vivid evocation of terrorized Toulon, are 
illustrations of a principle. “On n’a vraiment peur que de ce 
qu’on ne comprend pas,” says Maupassant’s travelling com- 
panion, as he recounts his experiences. Agreeing, the author 
reports certain adventures of Turgenieff which he had heard 
the Russian tell in confirmation of just that principle, for ‘‘il 
nous dit aussi ce jour-la,’’ says Maupassant, ‘‘ ‘On n’a vraiment 
peur que de ce qu’on ne comprend point’.”’ And here Tur- 
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geniefi’s skill in the telling is paid the high tribute which has 
been cited..... This unique fear had already, in the more 
familiar La Peur of 1882, been clearly differentiated from the 
sensations one may experience in the face of dangers clearly 
understood: 


Un homme énergique n’a jamais peur en face du danger pressant. 
Il est ému, agité, anxieux; mais la peur c’est autre chose..... La peur 
(et les hommes les plus hardis peuvent avoir peur), c’est quelque chose 
d’effroyable, une sensation atroce, comme une décomposition de ]’4me, 
un spasme affreux de la pensée et du cceur, dont le souvenir seul donne 
des frissons d’angoisse. Mais cela n’a lieu, quand on est brave, ni 
devant une attaque, ni devant la mort inévitable, ni devant toutes les 
formes connues du péril: cela a lieu dans certaines circonstances 
anormales, sous certaines influences mystérieuses en face de risques 
vagues. La vraie peur, c’est quelque chose comme une réminiscence 
des terreurs fantastiques d’autrefois. Un homme qui croit aux re- 
venants, et qui s’imagine apercevoir un spectre dans la nuit, doit 
éprouver la peur en toute son épouvantable horreur.* 


This idea of fear is not only an evident resultant of Mau- 
passant’s own reactions to things glimpsed by his imagination 
and withheld from his understanding; it is in addition the key 
to his fictional supernaturalism. Actuated by such a con- 
ception, his procedure will be notably different from that of the 
traditional genre which dealt with bona fide ghosts and other 
harrowing manifestations of the supernatural proper. That 
some change of method was logically necessary or at least 
desirable must be admitted. The traditional marvelous of 
literature had its ultimate roots in the superstitious beliefs of 
the past. Advancing science pushed those beliefs further and 
further into the background; with every step, the existence of 
the genre which dealt in the genuine supernatural was made 
more precarious. But the old fear—man’s age-long dread of 
incalculable forces with immeasurable capacity for harm—has 
survived belief in the supernatural and lives on today. If 
science has not done away with all mysteries, still less does 
reason banish the sense of mystery; least of all do modern 
nerves and imaginations rule out fear from the presence of the 
mysterious. Whether we think of this susceptibility as some- 
thing innate and ineradicable, or as something from which we 
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shall not escape so long as the ultimate essence of things is a 
mystery, or as something merely which has been lodged in our 
imaginations by oral and literary tradition, the susceptibility 
and the thrill are undoubted facts of experience. Maupassant, 
then, seizes on this survival as valuable art-material, and with 
its aid brings about a notable modernization of supernatural 
fiction. Admirable in itself, his rendering of the fear of the 
incomprehensible appears no less remarkable as an adaptation 
of art to altered conditions. The demand, at the moment, for 
more realism in every branch of literature pressed with peculiar 
force upon the supernatural genre. To meet the requirement in 
spite of the rationally restricted scope of supernaturalism, to 
add more realism without corresponding loss of the unique 
emotional effect which is of the story’s essence—this was a 
dificult feat, and a hazardous one for an extreme realist to 
attempt. That Maupassant successfully achieved such a tour 
de force by means of the artistic objectification of his con- 
ception of “true fear,” is a view which calls for substantiation 
in some detail, since, as we have seen, the stories of fear have 
not usually been regarded in this light by his critics. 


II 


It has just been said that Maupassant’s problem was severely 
conditioned by the prime requirement—the harmonizing of 
realism with uncanny suggestion. Even so, his principle of fear 
was broad enough to allow considerable latitude in respect to 
material or treatment. Stated somewhat abstractly, his case 
was this: he had at his disposal two highly variable quantities, 
represented by ‘‘ce qu’on ne comprend pas’”’ and “‘la vraie peur”’ 
respectively; he might vary his portrayal of either at will, 
subject solely to a kind of inverse proportion between realism 
and suggestion. As a matter of fact, he went at times to perhaps 
the greatest possible extreme in emphasizing the one or the 
other factor. He actually transcended the bounds of the short- 
story form, passing over in the one direction into the (true) 
anecdote, even exposition; in the other, into verse. At one 
boundary of his province stands that miscellaneous narrative 
already discussed, La Peur of 1884. We may recur a moment to 
its illustrative incidents, as showing the enlarged scope for 
realistic material under the caption of ‘‘ce qu’on ne comprend 
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pas,” and as best exemplifying in this respect Maupassant’s 
departure—here at its widest—from romantic supernaturalism. 

The incidents, brief in themselves, are grouped together to 
accompany a principle and are placed in the midst of casual 
conversation. Each one is an actual happening of present-day 
life. Small room, then, for supernatural] suggestion! One 
episode, given as an experience related by Turgenieff, is prac- 
tically pure anecdote. While swimming in a remote forest 
stream, he was pursued in the water and overtaken by a terrible- 
looking creature, more ape-like than human. At the sight and 
the touch of this apparition he felt, he said, ‘‘la peur hideuse, 
la peur glaciale des choses surnaturelles..... Je n’ai jamais 
eu si peur de ma vie, parce que je n’ai pas compris ce que 
pouvait étre ce monstre.”? Escaping, he learned that it was a 
madwoman who lived alone in the forest..... Of heightened 
effect, reinforced suggéstion, there is almost literally nothing; 
the whole is simply the matter of the experience—the mystery 
and the fear. Again, in the Toulon scene we were shown the 
crazed imaginings of real people, whose fear was as actual as 
the existence of the peril. The personification of cholera is not 
a rhetorical figure but the distortion of scientific truth in their 
suffering minds. Whatever supernatural suggestion is conveyed 
is derived from a genuine psychological experience. Contrast 
the treatment of the similar theme in Poe’s Masque of the Red 
Death. Poe is generally credited with a realistic advance, in 
the handling of the supernatural, over the romantic tradition 
which persists, for instance, even in his contemporary Haw- 
thorne. But how traditional is the supernaturalism of Poe’s 
story, and how romantic he seems, in comparison with Mau- 
passant! Poe’s impressive creation is the figment of his bizarre 
poetic fancy; the masked figure is, in its appearance and all its 
supernatural attributes, close kin to medieval spectres and their 
romantic descendants in the “graveyard school” of fiction. 
Maupassant’s narrative has nothing in common with this 
bas romantisme, nor with the exotic splendor, the opulent 
decorativeness, the profuse fantastic detail which mark Poe’s 
story. 

To find anything approaching a romantic treatment of fear 
by Maupassant, one has to look to a minor province of his 
work where the governing conditions are very different from 
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those of the topical narratives just considered. Yet even the 
little poem Terreur—which appeared in Des Vers at the very 
outset of his literary career—has no romantic décor; and al- 
though the subject doubtless had a basis in his experience as 
did that fear of his in the presence of death, it is divested Of 
circumstance as far as possible, presenting a dread that is born 
of imagination and ignorant of its object. Supernaturalism in 
poetic form is not held to the strictest accountability as regards 
motivation, and Terreur has at least the formal virtue of suiting 
its means to its end. While it is not great verse, nor even good 
verse, it may be said to achieve some measure of success by 
reason of “‘that willing suspension of disbelief which constitutes 
poetic faith.”’ At any rate, it has a certain importance in isolat- 
ing, as it were, the nucleus of emotion, the psychological factor, 
which Maupassant utilizes with conspicuous success as a story- 
element. Of fiction, generally speaking, we of course demand a 
more circumstantial basis than we do of poetical attempts such 
as Terreur. But inasmuch as true fear is connected by Mau- 
passant with supernatural terror and dissociated from super- 
natural belief, it will easily take a leading réle in his stories, 
however little it may owe to fact and reason, however much to 
imagination. Incorporated as part of the experience of the 
characters, it will be as realistic as any other part of the narra- 
tive. 

The story Sur lV’eau, despite its revelation of a gruesome 
secret, has but a slight plot. A man spends a night alone in his 
boat on the Seine, because he is unable for some reason to pull 
up his anchor. A growing sense of some mysterious force at 
work develops through the hours into an agony of fear, until 
morning, when two passing fishermen come to his aid. When 
they finally manage to raise the anchor, they find it fastened 
to the corpse of an old woman. What distinguishes this narra- 
tive from the mystery story proper is its peculiar atmosphere. 
The setting is presented impressionistically by the boating 
enthusiast himself. He is thrilled by the mysteriousness of the 
river at night: 


Vous autres, habitants des rues, vous ne savez pas ce qu’est la 
riviére. Mais écoutez un pécheur prononcer ce mot. Pour lui, c’est la 
chose mystérieuse, profonde, inconnue, le pays des mirages et des 
phantasmagories, 00.!’on voit, la nuit, des choses qui ne sont pas, ot 
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’on entend des bruits que l’on ne connait point, ot l’on tremble sans 
savoir pourquoi, comme en traversant un cimetiére: et c’est en effet le 
plus sinistre des cimetiéres, celui of |’on n’a point de tombeau.* 


These and similar observations—in particular, that “la riviére 
na que des profondeurs ot l’on pourrit dans la vase” —presage 
tragedy and mystery, and serve to create an atmospheric back- 
ground. Then, within the recital of his experience, the speaker 
records his minutest sensations. A few details cannot possibly 
convey the suggestiveness of the whole, but they may give 
some indication of the réle played by this man’s fear. After he 
had anchored his boat, to rest and enjoy the calm of the moonlit 
river, he was so impressed by the extraordinary silence that the 
sudden croak of a frog, close by, startled him. Presently, feeling 
tired, he stretched out in the bottom of the boat. Soon, however, 


...+.les légers mouvements de ma barque m’inquiétérent. Il me 
sembla qu’elle faisait des embardées gigantesques, touchant tour a 
‘tour les deux berges du fleuve; puis je crus qu’un étre ou une force 
invisible )’attirait doucement au fond de l’eau et la soulevait ensuite 
pour la laisser retomber. J’étais ballotté comme au milieu d’une 
tempéte; j’entendis des bruits autour de moi; je me dressai d’un bond; 
Peau brillait, tout était calme.” 


His nerves a bit shaken, he decided to move on; but, tug as he 
might at chain and oars, he could not budge the anchor; he must 
resign himself to wait until someone should come along and lend 
ahand..... A light tap on the side of the boat sent a chill of 
sweat over his whole body. No doubt, a bit of wood carried 
along by the current had struck against the boat—but again 
he struggled desperately with the chain, until he was exhausted. 
.... Meantime a low fog had settled over the water. 


J’étais comme enseveli jusqu’a la ceinture dans une nappe de coton 
d’une blancheursinguliére, et ilme venait des imaginations fantastiques. 
Je me figurais qu’on essayait de monter dans ma barque que je ne 
pouvais plus distinguer, et que la riviére, cachée par ce brouillard 
opaque, devait étre pleine d’étres étranges qui nageaient autour de moi. 
J’éprouvais un malaise horrible, j’avais les tempes serrées, mon coeur 
battait 4 m’étouffer, et, perdant la téte, je pensai 4 me sauver 4 la nage, 
puis aussitdt cette idée me fit frissonner d’épouvante. Je me vis, perdu, 
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allant a l’aventure dans cette brume épaisse, me débattant au milien 
des herbes et des roseaux que je ne pourrais éviter, ralant de peur..... 

J’essayai de me raisonner. Je me sentais la volonté bien ferme de 
ne point avoir peur, mais il y avait en moi autre chose que ma volonté, 
et cette autre chose avait peur..... 

Cet effroi béte et inexplicable grandissait toujours et devenait dela 
terreur. Je demeurais immobile, les yeux ouverts, l’oreille tendue et 
attendant. Quoi? Jen’en savais rien, mais ce devait étre terrible. ... .”” 


The portrayal of fear in Sur l’eau is reinforced and heightened 
with traits of nightmare experience and of the abnormal 
imaginings induced by drink, and with unearthly descriptions 
of the surroundings. Through the skilful blending of atmosphere © 
and psychological realism, the story secures a striking emotional 
effect. 

In La Peur of 1882, the narrator relates two adventures which 
exemplify his notion of true fear (the definition quoted above). 
In both of his experiences the cause of his fear was for the time 
incomprehensible, while attendant circumstances bore in upon 
his senses and imagination the irresistible contagion of super- 
natural terror. The scene of the first episode is an ocean-like 
expanse of burning sand far out on the African desert. A cry 
from one of his party breaks the stillness of the stifling heat, 
and then, somewhere near, the sound of a drum-beat, at which 
the native guides are terrified and exclaim, “‘Death is upon us!”’ 
Without further warning a companion, sun-struck, pitches from 
his horse. Then, for two hours, as the narrator vainly tries to 
save his friend, the rapid drumming continues, intermittent, 
now loud, now faint, until his nerves are strained to the breaking 
point; ‘.... et je sentais se glisser dans mes os la peur, la vraie 
peur, la hideuse peur..... ee 

A conspicuous trait of the second account in La Peur is the 
dramatization, to a greater degree than in the first episode or in 
Sur Veau, of the impressionistic factor which is, as the title 
suggests, the real nucleus of the narrative. There is, to be sure, 
impressionism of the usual sort (though without romantic 
emphasis) in the preliminary atmosphere of. the setting—a 
storm-lashed forest and a ranger’s lonely cabin, at night. But 
the impressionism which deserves special attention is to be 
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found elsewhere, incorporated as action proper—a series of 
stimuli and emotional reactions whereby the seasoned ad- 
venturer, who has never known fear in real danger, is gradually 
forced to relax his hold on the distinction between reality and 
unreality, and to become a prey at last to the authentic ghostly 
thrill. As he steps into the cabin, its occupants—the old ranger, 
his two sons and their wives—present a frightened group. The 
ranger explains brusquely: ‘“‘Voyez-vous, Monsieur, j’ai tué 
un homme [a poacher] il y a deux ans, cette nuit. L’autre année, 
il est revenu m’appeler. Je l’attends encore ce soir.’”’ To the 
visitor, all this offers the mild interest of a case of superstitious 
fear in simple-minded people; he tries to reassure them. His 
repeated endeavors meet with ill success; each time he stops 
speaking, all are straining their ears to catch sounds from 
without. Time passes, and he is already weary of their ‘‘craintes 
imbéciles.”” Suddenly, the old man seizes his gun, crying, ‘‘Le 
voila! Le voila! Je l’entends!’”’ The two sons spring up, axe 
in hand; the women cower in the corner, hiding their faces; 
the old dog asleep before the fire—‘‘un de ces chiens qui res- 
semblent 4 des gens qu’on connaft’”—wakes up and howls; 


.... il poussa un de ces lugubres hurlements qui font tressaillir les 
voyageurs, le soir, dans la campagne. Tous les yeux se portérent sur 
lui, il restait maintenant immobile, dressé sur ses pattes comme hanté 
d’une vision et il se mit 4 hurler vers quelque chose d’invisible, d’in- 
connu, d’affreux sans doute, car tout son poil se hérissait. Le garde, 
livide, cria: “Tl le sent! il le sent! il était 14 quand je l’ai tué.” Et 
les deux femmes égarées se mirent, toutes les deux, 4 hurler avec le 
chien. 

Malgré moi, un grand frisson me courut entre les épaules. Cette 
vision de l’animal dans ce lieu, a cette heure, au milieu de ces gens 
éperdus, était effrayante a voir. 

Alors, pendant une heure, le chien hurla sans bouger; il hurla comme 
dans l’angoisse d’un réve; et la peur, l’€pouvantable peur entrait en 
moi; la peur de quoi? Le sais-je? C’était la peur, voila tout. 


Motionless, but straining to hear and thrilling at the slightest 
sound, they wait. The dog begins to pace about the room, 
snifing, whining. “Cette béte nous rendait fous!” The visitor’s 
guide, half in terror, half in rage, shoves the animal outside into 
an enclosure back of the house. There follows an alternation 
of sounds and silences which it is unnecessary to detail, the 
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scene culminating in the appearance, at the window, of a face 
at which the old man fires. The rest is dénouement to which 
we shall return later. Here we are most concerned with the 
feelings of the narrator, who swears that “au fracas du coup de 
fusil que je n’attendais point, j’eus une telle angoisse du coeur, 
de l’4me et du corps, que je me sentis défaillir, prét 4 mourir 
de peur.’’?° 

La Peur, demonstrating the power of supernatural suggestion 
over a stout heart and a skeptical mind, makes the reader 
himself become partner to its demonstration—the best possible 
tribute to the story’s artistry. Yet this suggestiveness has been 
obtained by realistic means. Irrespective of the final ‘‘explana- 
tion” on physical grounds, we are from the beginning never 
conscious of a departure from reality on the part of the author. 
Given his realistic conception of fear, there can be no question 
of bidding for our assent to something frankly supernatural; no 
question either, in a dramatization of this fear, of resorting to 
the indirect, subjective appeal of frequent mots d’auteur—that 
impressionistic device familiar in Daudet, for instance. Ob- 
jective without the tangible horrors on which Poe is fond of 
dwelling, La Peur is also without the emotionalism conspicuous 
in many of the latter’s tales. 

Dramatized emotion, again, is the main structural feature of 
L’ Auberge.° The story further resembles Sur l’eau and La Peur, 
actually combining traits from both. The solitary wildness of 
scene in the second episode of La Peur is matched, in L’ Auberge, 
by a wintry Alpine wilderness and an inn which is cut off from 
the world during half the year by snow. As in the former 
episode, also, the imagined presence of a dead man precipitates 
this sombre drama of fear culminating in madness. The guide 
Ulrich is left alone with his dog after his fellow-guide, Gaspard, 
with whom he stays at the inn when it is closed, has gone out 
hunting and has failed to return. A long fruitless search brings 
utter exhaustion, and the sorrowing Ulrich comes back to fall 
at once into a deep sleep. At the fancied sound of a voice calling 
his name loudly outside the inn, he jumps up and opens the 
door. There is nothing—only a pale silent world and an icy 
wind. Panic-stricken, he shuts himself in. He dare not try to 
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escape—the other will bar his road; for that cry was Gaspard’s 
at his death-moment, and now the soul, which Ulrich feels is 
“tout prés, derriére le mur, derriére la porte,” will remain until 
the body is discovered and buried in holy ground. Just here 
it should be noted that in introducing this belief Maupassant is 
not reverting to traditional methods. In Le Peur, the forester 
and his family were superstitious; not so the narrator. The 
author evidently never intended that we should lend credence 
to the poacher’s ghost, but instead that we should share in the 
fear of the unbelieving narrator. In the present story, the author 
speaks from the “‘omniscient” standpoint, not through another 
person as narrator. Either method, in Maupassant’s hands, 
yields a realistic effect. Ulrich’s pious superstition is in char- 
acter, and its introduction serves to accentuate his fright as he 
leaps up out of his nightmare with the cry in his ears..... 
His waking thoughts and fears are prolonged, and fresh ones 
are incited, by further nightmare experience (as in Sur l’eau); 
delusions grow wilder from drink, during the ensuing days and 
nights; and always, when on the point of falling into a drunken 
stupor, he starts up in terror, hearing the same despairing cry. 
All the stages of feeling in Sur l’eau are duplicated here in 
heightened form—and with graver result, for not until he has 
gone mad does Ulrich sleep. The dog, except for sharing less 
directly in the climax, enacts the same réle as in La Peur. 

The dramatization of fear in Sur l’eau, La Peur and L’ Auberge 
imparts objective consistency and convincing realism to a super- 
natural that is primarily atmospheric and psychological. In 
Apparition, the supernatural motive is more tangible and cir- 
cumstantial, more dramatic in the ordinary sense. Instead of 
embodying the successive stages of gradually mounting emotion, 
A pparition unfolds a tale of mysterious adventure to its formid- 
able culmination, and introduces at this climactic point the 
participant-narrator’s description of his sudden shock of terror. 
The swift reflex is rendered, appropriately, by the massing of 
graphic psychological details in a few sentences; the drama of 
fear is presented in miniature—a scene within the larger drama 
of mystery. An isolated quotation (I reserve the story’s motiva- 
tion for more convenient notice under another head) must of 
course sacrifice that surprise effect by which Apparition so 
admirably fulfils the promise of the title. But the following, 
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even without such aid from the context, will commend itself 
by its psychological intensity: 


.... un grand et pénible soupir, poussé contre mon épaule, me fit faire 
un bond de fou 4 deux métres de 1a. Dans mon élan je m’étais retourné, 
la main sur la poignée de mon sabre. .... 

Une grande femme vétue de blanc me regardait, debout derriére _ 
le fauteuil ot j’étais assis une seconde plus tét. 

Une telle secousse me courut dans les membres que je faillis 
m’abattre a la renverse! Oh! personne ne peut comprendre, 4 moins 
de les avoir ressenties, ces €pouvantables et stupides terreurs. L’4me 
se fond, on ne sent plus son coeur, le corps entier devient mou comme 
une éponge, on dirait que tout l’intérieur de nous s’écroule. 

Je ne crois pas aux fantémes; eh bien! j’ai défailli sous la hideuse 
peur des morts, et j’ai souffert, oh! souffert en quelques instants plus 
qu’en tout le reste de ma vie, dans l’angoisse irrésistible des €pouvantes 
surnaturelles.2 


What we have here, plainly, is a compression of the identical 
psychology of fear which we have seen in more expanded form 
in the trio of stories just above. As in them, so here in this 
scene of concentrated and objectified emotion, that psychology 
is dramatized for realistic effect. But its compression makes 
directly for a higher degree of objectivity and a more rapid 
movement than was possible—or desirable—in those other 
cases. And that result is just what. was required by the purpose 
and plan of Apparition as a mystery story of absorbing plot- 
interest. Brief as it is, the scene is substantial and dynamic; 
it moves of a piece with the rest. Withal, it is an impressionistic 
device, and a highly successful one; it transmits, with all the 
force communicable at the reader’s comfortable distance, the 
shock felt by him who beheld the sudden apparition. Evidently, 
Maupassant planned something different from the cumulative 
emotional effect which was his objective in Sur l’eau and our 
other examples of that type: his mysterious situation was 
designed to provoke a more than ordinary curiosity, a super- 
sensitive awareness in which suspense should be strongly tinged 
with fear. It is also apparent that, while he has varied the 
" patterns of the two types in obedience to different preconceived 
effects, he has conformed his procedure in each case to realistic 
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requirements, and has created an irresistibly realistic impres- 
sion. 

A third type of story, being largely introspective, is psycho- 
logical drama in a much stricter sense than the other two types. 
There is here, as in Apparition, a mysterious happening which 
presents itself with dramatic suddenness and is so abnormal as 
to seem supernatural. However, the occurrence does not con- 
stitute the climax of the narrative as it does in A pparition; it is 
placed early in the story, and serves to motivate the narrator’s 
intimate confession and analysis of his fears and thoughts; 
he writes in the shadow of his experience, in the dread of a 
menacing Unknown which he feels is still near. Luz? and Le 
Horla may be cited as good specimens of this introspective type. 
The narrator of Lui? is a man who does not believe in the super- 
natural and who fears neither ghosts nor living intruders. But, 
ever since his hallucination—“‘une de ces visions qui font croire 
aux miracles les gens naifs’’**—he has been afraid when alone 
at night. Not afraid of him—the stranger he saw sitting by 
the fire one night as he came back to his apartment—nor of hs 
presence in which he does not believe; but afraid lest the vision 
should appear again....that would be incomprehensible, 
terrifying. He had seen it a second time later that night, as 
he was going to bed and looked back, and then three times in 
his dreams, until he thought he had gone mad. The next day, 
he seemed to have quite recovered; but again, on returning 
late to his apartment, he was afraid. There was nothing.... 
there has been nothing since .... he knows there is nothing. 
Yet the thing in which he does not believe seems close by. How 
skilfully Maupassant can array haunted memory and imagina- 
tion against reason may be seen from the following: 


[La vision] ne m’est point apparue de nouveau. Oh non! Et 
qu’importe, d’ailleurs, puisque je n’y crois pas, puisque je sais que ce 
n’est rien! 

Elle me géne cependant, parce que j’y pense sans cesse.— Une main 
pendait du cété droit, sa téte était penchée du cété gauche comme 
celle d’un homme qui dort..... Allons, assez, nom de Dieu! je n’y 
veux plus songer! 

Qu’est-ce que cette obsession, pourtant? Pourquoi cette persis- 
tance? Ses pieds étaient tout prés du feu! 


2 Lui?, in Les Seurs Rondoli, p. 102. 
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Il me hante, c’est fou, mais c’est ainsi. Qui, Il? Je sais bien qu’il 
n’existe pas, que ce n’est rien! Il n’existe que dans mon appréhension, 
que dans ma crainte, que dans mon angoisse! Allons, assez! .... 

Oui, mais j’ai beau me raisonner, me roidir, je ne peux plus rester 
seul chez moi, parce qu’il y est..... Il demeure invisible, cela 
n’empéche pas qu'il y soit..... Si j’éclaire les coins, les ombres, il 
n’y est plus, mais alors je le sens derriére moi. Je me retourne, certain, 
cependant, que je ne le verrai pas, que je ne le verrai plus. II n’en 
est pas moins derriére moi, encore. 

C’est stupide, mais c’est atroce. Que veux-tu? Je n’y peux rien.® 


Note, too, Maupassant’s feat of realistic strategy in drawing 
logic itself over to the attacking side. The victim knows well 
that the last road of escape is blocked; for, as he says, ‘‘J’ai 
peur de la peur;.... peur de cette horrible sensation de la 
terreur incompréhensible’’*; and again: “‘J’ai peur uniquement 
parce que je ne comprends pas ma peur.’ Fear itself, now 
lacking any apparent immediate cause, has become a second 
mystery which begets fear in its turn. Through this strictly 
logical development, the psychological element of Lui? gains 
immensely in realism. 

In Le Horia,* a similar situation is treated with far greater 
imaginative and logical power. Using the same introspective 
method, Le Horla develops a psychology of supernaturalism 
commensurate with the utmost emotional and logical scope of 
the author’s idea of fear. The helpless narrator of Lui?, knowing 
that he did not exist, yet unable to reason himself out of the 
fear that would assail him when he was alone, felt that his only 
salvation lay in companionship. The “halluciné raisonnant” 
of the later story pushes his feverish analysis to a point where 
subjective manifestations become, to his distraught mind, 
objective proof of the existence and the unseen presence of a 
Being with superhuman powers. And with the discovery that 
he is dominated by the tyrannous ‘‘Horla” comes the crushing 
realization that his own existence—in time all human existence 
even—is doomed; suicide alone will release him. The successive 
stages of his introspection are more numerous and more search- 


8 Ibid., p. 105. 

4 Ibid., p.96. 

% Tbid., p.97. 

% In the volume of the same title. 
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ing than in Luz?. They deal with his fear in connection with 
nightmare, somnambulism, hypnotism and hallucination; the 
brooding fear that he may be going mad compels self-examina- 
tion and an analysis of madness; refusing to believe that his 
senses have deceived him, he makes a supreme effort to reconcile 
the mysterious manifestations with the laws of reason and 
nature; he inquires into the cause of all supernatural beliefs 
and fears. As he surveys the mass of traditional superstitions, 
he sees in all these inventions the straining of human intelligence 
to penetrate a mysterious Unknown, to comprehend an unseen 
Presence of which men have always been conscious. He sees 
reason fatally handicapped by wretchedly inadequate powers 
of perception; imagination, ever prone to create frightful 
mysteries and supernatural agencies in the face of something 
unexplained. Hence the popular belief in the supernatural, 
hence the crude stories of ghosts and demons as well as the 
equally childish conceptions of God. And now when science, 
with more sophisticated intelligence, ventures upon the mysteri- 
ous ground of hypnotism, suggestion and the like, we feel the 
shadow of the same unseen Presence. What are all these 
phenomena but signs of its hidden power, which to our own 
peril we try to control? This view, he argues further, is con- 
firmed by evolution. Why should man be the final stage? Why 
not a new and superior Being, more perfect than our feeble 
nature, a superhuman Being that is invisible simply because 
our sight is weak? Thus reasoning, this victim of tortured 
imagination and sensibility is driven to a paradoxical con- 
clusion and a psychological impasse; his explanation, so far from 
explaining away his fear, plunges him into greater terror than 
ever. This is a result which accords fully with the author’s 
guiding principle. The nature of the thing called the Horla is, 
by definition, unknowable in any ordinary sense, and must 
therefore continue to terrify. The terror is greater than that 
of Lui? because the mystery is greater. The half-materialized 
phantom of that story was directly traceable to an hallucination. 
The Horla, less tangible but endowed with a more formidable 
personality, is symbolic not of a particular mystery like hallu- 
cination but of the mysteriousness of universal, ultimate reality 
—the reality that lies beyond the reach of our perception. In 
the light of Maupassant’s previous supernaturalism, this im- 
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pressive creation is clearly nothing less than the imaginative 
concrete personification of his abstract Unknown, of his ‘“‘ce 
qu’on ne comprend pas’’ in its widest signification. 

Le Horla is the more in need of being viewed in this per- 
perspective, because it has suffered too much clinical handling 
—as though it were simply or primarily a document in the 
dossier of Maupassant’s ‘“‘case’’! And now when psycho- 
analysis is looming larger, moreover, it is time indeed for protest 
against such one-sided emphasis. Not that the psycho-analyst 
has any startling fresh finds to make in this story; but, having 
higher pretensions to esthetic competence than the ‘‘scientific”’ 
critic, he will tend almost inevitably to develop further not only 
_ the biographical considerations brought forth by the former, 
but particularly the more literary implications which are already 
to his hand as scientific byproducts. Already, as was suggested 
at the outset of this study, Maupassant’s eventual utter collapse 
has been made retroactive, in a literary sense, upon Le Horla. 
In this way, not only has its fictional merit been disparaged, 
but, incident thereto, its specific supernatural quality has been 
obscured or neglected, as well as the importance of Mau- 
passant’s supernaturalism generally for a fuller understanding 
and appreciation of his mind and art. As criticism with undue 
biographical bias can defeat its own end by merging and con- 
founding the individuality of the work in that of the author, 
so this retroactive method—the exact reverse of historical—can 
obstruct our view of a particular phase of the author’s artistic 
evolution. The student of literature who would venture nowa- 
days to appraise Le Horla is confronted by a maze of theorizings 
which scientists and pseudo-scientists have built up around 
Maupassant’s later writings. Even in 1893, when instead of this 
artificial maze there was only the brutally real fact that Mau- 
passant had just died violently insane, Professor Saintsbury 
thought fit to safeguard his favorable opinion of Le Horla with a 
half-concession. If the story had a fault, he said, it lay in over- 
conviction, due to a loss of artistic command over a darkness 
that had been felt so much by the artist himself.?” At the present 
day, then, to refuse to concede anything with regard to Le Horla 

8? National Review, XXI (1893), 821. That conciliatory statement 


has been retained, without change, in his History of the French Novel (II, 
508). 
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would be to manifest a strange confidence in the infallibility of 
our own immediate impressions. Moreover, our impressions 
themselves cannot conceivably be the same as if we had never 
heard of Maupassant’s insanity nor of the pseudo-scientific 
doctrine which assures us that the man of imaginative genius 
is a distinguished kind of degenerate. But let us risk a supposi- 
tion. Suppose an ideal reader, innocent of such knowledge but 
appreciative of the art of a Poe or a Maupassant, were to read 
The Cask of Amontiliado and Le Horla side by side. Would he 
feel that there was over-conviction in the one and not in the 
other? Could he honestly say that Maupassant’s character 
talked more like an insane man than Poe’s.... and then con- 
clude from this that Maupassant had lost his artistic grasp and 
command while Poe had not? I do not think he could. And if 
Poe’s narrative is entitled to the high praise it has received— 
a short-story authority sees in it, as in Lygeta and The Fall of 
the House of Usher, Poe’s fullest and finest development of the 
art of “perfect tone’’ and suspense**—how can we fairly refuse 
tribute also to Le Horla’s imaginative sweep and logical power? 
It is not necessary to press the point further. It is quite safe to 
recognize that, because of his conviction, Maupassant intro- 
duces into Le Horla an element of subjectivity; that the manner 
of Le Horla is not as impersonal as that, say, of La Parure or 
Une Vendetta; that the psychology of fear is not severely com- 
pressed as it is in Apparition. To say that the manner of Le 
Horla is different from theirs is by no means the same as saying 
that it is un-realistic.®® 

The question of value just raised in connection with Le Horla 
evidently turns on a discrimination of realisms—unless, as 
many would hold more simply, it be solely a matter of individual 
preference. Theory aside, however, our contentions in Mau- 


38 H.S. Canby, A Study of the Short Story, 1913, p. 35. 

3° Apart from their logical dependence upon the story’s mysterious theme, 
the abnormal mental phenomena which figure in Le Horla undoubtedly added 
an air of actuality. From 1885 to 1887, more than sixty works dealing with 
abnormal psychology—neurosis, obsessions, hypnotic suggestion—were given 
to the French public. (Cf. editor’s note, Le Horla, p. 49.) It would be surprising 
if Maupassant had not utilized at the moment these particular forms of “‘dark- 
ness.” It is also of interest to note that he laughingly commented to his friend 
Pichon, a few days after the publication of Le Horia, on the stir produced by his 
story. (Cf. bid.) 
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passant’s behalf may be supported by one more point of com- 
parison with Poe. According to expert testimony, both Poe and 
Maupassant are scientifically accurate in their analysis of fear.*° 
But, over and above accuracy of analysis, there can be little 
question that Maupassant’s portrayal goes beyond Poe’s in its 
extraordinary fusion of subtle uncanny suggestion with the 
strictest vratsemblance. Poe’s supernaturalism, when realistic, 
is too apt to make its appeal to terror through repulsive details, 
through fulsome descriptions of physical horror rather than 
fearsome suggestion. With full awareness of the grosser aspects 
of Maupassant’s naturalism in general, one may say that his 
stories in this special field contain far less that pertains to bodily 
corruption and the graveyard than those of Poe, far more of 
“the shudder at the veiled Unknown’’. It is curious, to say the 
least, that two exceptions in Maupassant’s practice should 
closely follow Poe in their respective motifs. Auprés d’un mort, 
which is hardly more than an anecdote and is in every way 
below Maupassant’s average performance, makes gruesome 
capital of a dead person’s teeth just as does Poe’s Berenice. 
And the inedited Le Zic, which turns on an escape from the 
grave, suggests at once the comparison with The Premature 
Burial. The presumption that Maupassant was imitating Poe 
in this latter case is strengthened by the fact that Poe’s name 
is actually mentioned in the story. One writer, indeed, declares 
that the imitation is “perfectly clear.’“! Maupassant does use 
a precise horrible detail as the central motif, in La Main; but 
once more the case may be called exceptional: La Main verges 
on the detective story, but is saved by its supernatural at- 
mosphere from being the banal murder mystery. The story 
Sur eau, as already pointed out, is mainly one of atmosphere; 
the gruesome element is confined to a single sentence. La Nuit: 
Cauchemar is almost wholly atmospheric. Its impressionistic 
technique evokes a weird effect of solitude and timeless utter 
darkness, in decided contrast to the overpowering weight of 
blackness in The Pit and the Pendulum. 

Our examination of Maupassant’s pictures of fear has de- 


‘0 On Poe, cf. A. Mosso, La Paura, Milano, 1884, p. 248. On Maupassant, 
cf. G. Vorberg, ‘“‘Guy de Maupassants Krankheit,”’ (in Grenzfragen des Nerven- 
und Seelenlebens, LX. Band, Wiesbaden, 1908), passim. 

“1 Moore, op. cit., p. 646. 
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tained us possibly longer than would have been necessary if we 
had been interested merely in seeing how strict is the correlation 
between his realistic conception—his theory and definition of 
supernatural fear—and its applications. To have considered 
these pictures simply as logical proofs, however, would have 
been as bad as other errors of criticism affecting Maupassant 
that I have touched upon. Since the chief, perhaps, of such 
perversions amounted to nothing less than turning the artist’s 
very truthfulness back upon himself with damaging implication, 
it seemed most imperative to insist upon the veracity of his 
portraiture for its own sake as art. And to this end it was 
essential to illustrate, as concretely as possible, that skilful 
combination of dramatic and impressionistic technique which 
lifts his scenes above mere accurate psychological analysis to 
the higher, more compelling realism of the imagination and the 
emotions. Certain “types” of stories were distinguished above, 
but with no thought of suggesting a general classification; the 
specimens were chosen and grouped to bring out the various 
ways in which fear performed its leading réle, according as 
atmosphere, dramatic action, or psychological introspection 
chiefly shaped the story pattern. But no matter what the 
pattern, we saw that in every instance it was richly embroidered 
with a unique kind of emotion, always identical in stuff and 
texture, representing all that now remains of authentic primitive 
terror. Maupassant’s original presentation of this survival is 
the one trait which, more than any other, gives distinctive merit 
to his supernatural fictions; it demanded special notice. If I 
have properly emphasized it, certain other features of his 
method which I have purposely kept in the background can be 
considered more briefly. 


III 


In most authors’ excursions into the supernatural, the 
motivating circumstances are apt to present crucial difficulty, 
and the paths of fiction are strewn with failures in which theme 
and incident were out of key with the story’s tone and purpose. 
Professor Carl H. Grabo, in his Art of the Short Story, exposes 
fully the nature of the error; unfortunately, however, when 
citing our author (as one who avoids it), he not only conveys a 
wrong impression of the general tone of Maupassant’s super- 
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naturalism, but quite misrepresents his practice in an important 
particular, namely the “explanation.’”’ A brief reference to 
Mr. Grabo’s argument will make the issue plain. 

In his chapter on ‘“‘Unity of Tone,’ this requirement of good 
short-story technique is defined as ‘‘a harmony of parts— 
incidents, characters, speech, place, and emotion—which has 
as its result singleness of impression.”’ In order that we may 
see how serious are the consequences of its non-observance, we 
are asked to consider the “rationalized story of the super- 
natural,”’ a story, that is, “purporting to deal with the super- 
natural,’? wherein the writer “devises a situation which is 
apparently explicable only by recourse to supernatural agencies, 
and at the end, having wrought his readers to a pitch of super- 
stitious emotion, proceeds to show that all the phenomena are 
explicable by perfectly natural agencies.””: The reader, Mr. 
Grabo observes, is quite ready to pretend to a belief in the 
supernatural as the condition of the story, and is then dis- 
appointed at the rational solution; the writer’s fault is in intro- 
ducing two incompatible orders of incident, the supernatural 
and the natural. Mr. Grabo says further: 


The great story writers do not make this mistake. Mr. Henry 
James ....in such a story as The Turn of the Screw.... tells his 
ghost-story, with its horrors and its apparitions, as though it were true. 
He makes no attempt to rationalize it, for it is frankly in the realm of 
the inexplicable. So, too, Poe, Maupassant, and Kipling in their stories 
of the supernatural are never misled to an explanation. I say never, 
but I recall a story of Kipling in which ghostly noises are traceable to 
the wind blowing through a knot-hole, or something of the sort. The 
story is flat,....@ 


Mr. Grabo’s story-type, at once carefully generalized and 
conditioned, suits perfectly his purpose of expounding an im- 
. portant principle; we see, furthermore, just why and how “‘tone” 
and “explanation” may prove bugbears to both writers and 
readers of supernatural fiction. Had his discussion remained 
thus on general ground, he might almost have persuaded us 
that any and all rational “explanations” have been grievous 
mistakes. At any rate we cannot help wondering if that is 
what he would have us believe, when we come upon his sur- 


© The Art of the Short Story, 1913, pp. 244 ff. 
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prising reference to Maupassant. To be sure, the assertion that 
the latter is ‘‘never misled to an explanation,” if we take the 
phrase by itself and interpret it in strict logic, may conceivably 
mean something different from he mever explains. Standing in 
the context reproduced above, however, the statement means 
nothing less. And if that were truly the case with Maupassant, 
one might well hesitate to maintain that he is consistently the 
realist. Fortunately for our thesis, the facts are against Mr. 
Grabo’s assertion. But—to postpone proof for the moment—it 
should be observed that this same passage contains, beside the 
error of fact, a misleading implication as regards Maupassant’s 
“tone”: the phrase ‘‘So, too,.... Maupassant,” etc., following 
immediately as it does the reference to The Turn of the Screw, 
is very apt to suggest that Maupassant’s supernatural, like 
James’, is ‘‘frankly in the realm of the inexplicable.”” Such a 
notion is manifestly at variance with the whole trend of the 
present study. Much of my discussion has been concerned with 
nothing else, in effect, than the “‘tone’”’ of Maupassant’s super- 
natural, in the endeavor to show that its uncanny suggestive- 
ness is harmoniously merged in a dominant realism. It is 
needless to insist again on this larger pervasive unity of his, or 
to follow out its workings in detail, through characters, speech, 
and the rest—all those separate parts which, as Mr. Grabo’s 
formulation of principle reminded us, should combine to form 
a harmonious whole. However, in order to dispel any possible 
misapprehension in view of our author’s use of “explanation,” 
it may be well, before coming to these explanations themselves, 
to note how the tone of his narrative is secured, from the outset, 
against that disharmony between premise and conclusion which 
is the chief offense of the “rationalized story of the super- 
natural.’’ The false pretense of the latter, we remember, con- 
sisted in its purporting to deal with the genuine supernatural. 
As a result, the writer had to court his reader’s belief, or feigned 
belief, in such marvels—to quote Mr. Grabo once more—as 
“ghosts, premonitions, or spirit-communications.” Maupassant 
is of course under no such necessity. ‘Proceeding as he does on 
the principle that ‘‘true fear,” in our day, is independent of 
superstitious belief—for it is only ‘quelque chose comme une 
réminiscence des terreurs fantastiques d’autrefois’—he does 
not have to awaken in his readers ‘‘the curious condition of 
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mind,” as Sir Edmund Gosse puts it, “which we may call 
temporary credence.’ On the contrary, an appeal to this 
romantic convention would only introduce a positively dis- 
cordant note> Maupassant’s course is in fact just the opposite: 
he forestalls and disarms our skepticism by his own skeptical 
temper. Thus we frequently find, in his preliminaries especially, 
either depreciatory comments on miraculous traditions, or a 
destructive analysis of the idea of the supernatural itself. 

In the introduction of La Main, a group of guests is dis- 
cussing a baffling murder mystery, the sensation of the hour. 
When one of the company exclaims, ‘‘Cela touche au ‘sur- 
naturel’,”’ another, a magistrate who has seen years of adventur- 
ous service in Corsica, objects to the term as being out of place 
in this instance. He himself recalls an occurrence in which there 
did seem to be “‘quelque chose de fantastique”’; but he hastens 
to add, before relating the affair: | 


N’allez pas croire, au moins, que j’aie pu, méme un instant, supposer 
en cette aventure quelque chose de surhumain. Je ne crois qu’aux 
causes normales. Mais si, au lieu d’employer le mot ‘surnaturel’ pour 
exprimer ce que nous ne comprenons pas, nous nous servions simple- 
ment du mot ‘inexplicable,’ cela vaudrait beaucoup mieux. ... .“ 


“ Cf. his article, ““The Abuse of the Supernatural in Fiction,” in the Book- 
man, VI (1897), 297. 

“ Ta Main, in Contes du jour et de la nuit, p. 161. The sort of frame-story 
represented by the above is used by Maupassant to excellent advantage in 
securing realistic tone. Comparable to the skilful introduction in La Main—but 
with the desired reinforcement at the end this time—is the conclusion of Le 
Loup. While the story is mainly one of straightforward adventure, it has an 
occasional hint of the supernatural (the reference to the popular tradition of 
the Joup blanc, the animal’s abnormal size and uncanny powers, etc.). For an 
instant, as we read, we may possibly feel that this eighteenth-century happening 
is verging also on medieval romance. But the dominant realistic note reasserts 
itself strongly in this ultra-modern ending: 

Le marquis d’Arville se tut. Quelqu’un demanda: 

—Cette histoire est une légende, n’est-ce pas? 

Et le conteur répondit: 

—Je vous jure qu’elle est vraie d’un bout a l’autre. 

Alors une femme déclara d’une petite voix douce: 

—C’est égal, c’est beau d’avoir des passions pareilles. 
Such realism is worlds removed from the romantic phantasy of, let us say, 
Le Chevalier Double, Gautier’s Norwegian legend. 
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In Le Horla, the victim of fear struggles manfully to keep his 
grip on this same distinction: 


Comme notre téte est faible et s’effare, et s’égare vite, dés qu’un 
petit fait incompréhensible nous frappe! 

Au lieu de conclure par ces simples mots, “Je ne comprends pas 
parce que la cause m’échappe,” nous imaginons aussit6t des mystéres 
effrayants et des puissances surnaturelles. 

.... Décidément, tout dépend des lieux et des milieux. Croire au 
surnaturel dans ]’fle de la Grenouilliére, serait le comble de la folie. ... 
mais au sommet du mont Saint-Michel?.... mais dans les Indes? 
Nous subissons effroyablement l’influence de ce qui nous entoure.® 


The motif of hallucination, much used by Maupassant, is 
peculiarly suited to evoke terror without recourse to a con- 
ventional assumed belief in the supernatural. To the victim— 
and to us as we read—the mysterious phenomenon is for the 

moment undistinguishable from a genuine supernatural mani- 
' festation. But presently the victim himself, rallying his critical 
faculties, analyzes his experience and reduces it to terms of 
realistic psychology. This sort of critique figures very largely, 
as we have seen, in Le Horla, and quite justifies the narrator’s 
self-designation of kalluciné raisonnant. In Apparition, the man 
who was thrown into an agony of terror by a ghostly vision 
refused, then as always, to entertain the idea that the dead 
return; if his one impulse was to get away, his first reflection, 
as he shut himself in his room to think over the occurrence, was 
that he must have had an hallucination—the thing that he now 
describes, in telling his adventure, as “‘un de ces incompré- 
hensibles ébranlements nerveux, un de ces affolements du 
cerveau qui enfantent les miracles, 4 qui le Surnaturel doit sa 
puissance.”’4© We remember, too, that Luz?, while it depicted 
the ravages of an hallucination on the nerves and imagination 
of a skeptic, made a sharp distinction between those effects and 
the miraculous beliefs which the phenomenon fosters in credu- 
‘ lous minds. 

The story entitled Magnétisme is so skeptical in tone through- 
out that it might be said to deal with the supernatural @ rebours. 
Opening with the same realistic device noted in La Main—the 
group in conversation and the critical member who presently 


® Le Horla, pp. 18, 26. 
* Clair de Lune, p. 166. 
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becomes narrator—the introduction has the following dis- 
paraging speech on the psychic research of the day: 


—Quant a M. Charcot, qu’on dit étre un remarquable savant, il 
me fait l’effet de ces conteurs dans le genre d’Edgar Poé, qui finissent 
par devenir fous a force de réfléchir 4 d’étranges cas de folie. a 
constaté des phénoménes nerveux inexpliqués et encore inexplicables, 
il marche dans cet inconnu qu’on explore chaque jour, et ne pouvant 
toujours comprendre ce qu’il voit, il se souvient trop peut-étre des 
explications ecclésiastiques des mystéres.*” 


~The purpose and tone of the narrative proper are quite in 
keeping with this preliminary, for the argument is directed 
against the fallacy that dreams are prophecies or spirit-com- 
munications. 

Not to multiply illustrations, it is clear enough from the above 
that the Maupassant narrative is fundamentally different from 
the “rationalized story of the supernatural.’”’ We may well 
borrow that phrase used by Maupassant in speaking of Tur- 
genieff, and apply it to himself: 1 n’entre point hardiment dans 
le’ surnaturel. It is no matter of wonder, therefore, that his 
mysterious situations should be susceptible, either wholly or in 
part, of explanation; rather, they even demand such rational 
solution as he gives. But since Mr. Grabo’s positive intimation 
is to the contrary, an enumeration of instances will not seem 
superfluous, I hope, even though the facts are fairly patent in 
the stories themselves. With apologies, then, for “giving away” 
the stories and for the injury done them by summarily laying 
bare their roots, these cases are submitted. 

The situation may develop wholly or to a large extent from 
material or external phenomena. Examples: Sur eau, Magné- 
tisme, La Peur (both episodes), Auprés d’un mort, Le Tic, La 
Main, and Apparition. Of these, all but the two last men- 
tioned explain outright; in the last two the possible solution is 
suggested, openly in the one case and indirectly in the other. 

47 Magnétisme, in Zeuvres posthumes, I, 43. : 

48 Popular notions of occult influences are also discredited in the early, 
inedited sketch called Coco, Coco, Coco frais! This is not strictly a story of the 
supernatural, but in touching on various superstitious beliefs it exposes their 
flimsy foundation: “elles se forment d’une observation incomplete, superficielle, 


qui voit la cause dans la coincidence et ne cherche pas au dela” (in Boule de 
Suif,p. 111). 
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In Sur eau, the boat’s anchor was discovered to have been 
held fast by the weight of a corpse. In Magnétisme, the argu- 
ment was advanced that to dream of a person’s death at the 
time of the event was no proof of spirit-communication but 
rather a coincidence; under the particular circumstances which 
had been cited, such a coincidence was far from unlikely. In 
La Peur, as the traveler concluded his first episode, the audience 
eagerly demanded to know what caused the drumming in the 
desert. The explanation given—of which the narrator himself 
had remained ignorant until the occurrence was a thing of the 
past—is in substance this: the drumming is made by particles 
of sand, blown against the leaves of plants which are dried as 
hard as parchment by the sun, and the sound comes and goes, 
is amplified or muffled, according to the force of the wind and the 
conformation of the echoing dunes. In the second episode of 
La Peur, the face at the window was the dog’s; he had escaped 
from the rear enclosure to the front of the cabin by digging a 
hole under the fence, and lay dead the next morning, his jaw 
shattered by the ranger’s bullet. In Auprés d’un mort,* it was 
discovered that the sound coming from the room where Schopen- 
hauer’s dead body was laid out had been made by his false 
teeth, which had fallen to the floor when the beginning of de- 
composition caused the muscles to relax. In Le Jic,®° the young 
woman was buried while in a state of coma, and when the 
grave-robber cut off her finger to get her rings, the flow of blood 
restored circulation. In La Mazin, the magistrate’s audience 
would be satisfied with nothing less than a dénouement that 
would really explain. At their urging, he offered a theory which 
is best stated in his own words: 


Je pense tout simplement que le légitime propriétaire de la main 
n’était pas mort, qu’il est venu la chercher avec celle qui lui restait. 
Mais je n’ai pu savoir comment il a fait, par exemple. C’est la une 
sorte de vendetta.™ 


If, as a matter of fact, the audience appeared not quite content 
even then, we may be sure it was not because they felt that 
this “rational solution’ spoiled the story!.... Incidentally, 


49 In Quvres posthumes, I. 
50 Ibid. 
51 Contes du jour et dela nuit, p. 169. 
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it should be noted in La Mazin that the return at the end to the 
original setting—the frame-story—is admirably contrived; we 
cross the bridge to normality with not the slightest jar..... 
In Apparition, the solution is more subtly suggested. The 
narrator is sure that there is some explanation of the mystery; 
he invites his hearers to imagine whatever they will. But in 
the very first line of Apparition—that is to say, not in the 
narrator’s recital proper, but in the frame-story—we have 
already been given a hint. The opening sentence reads: On 
parlatt de séquestration & propos d’un proces récent. The story 
makes no further allusion to the topic. When we come to the 
ending, with its invitation to think what we choose, that 
sentence, terse, alone, important by its position, becomes highly 
significant .... this case too, then, must have been one of 
sequestration. The ‘‘apparition” is no ghost, but a living person: 
@ woman who is reported by her husband to be dead, but who 
in reality is kept prisoner in a remote chateau, by his orders and 
presumably for his financial profit. If the unhappy creature 
was not previously insane, her intolerable fate must soon have 
made her so; hence her strange behavior. This explanation not 
only is consistent with all the facts of the story, but also gives 
point to several details which would otherwise appear to be 
rather unnecessary false leads. The narrative,.as we have 
already seen, is built for the most part on the lines of the 
mystery story, and, even without the author’s hint and the 
indirect invitation to us to assist in explaining, would call for a 
rational solution. Most certainly, Apparition is not to be 
classed as “frankly in the realm of the inexplicable.”’ 

In other instances, again, the situation may center in ab- 
normal mental phenomena. Examples: Un Fou?, L’ Auberge, 
La Nutt: Cauchemar, Lui?, Le Horla, and Qui sait?. Here, with 
the exception of the last named example, as much explanation 
is given as is needed to indicate the solution, or, short of that, 
as much as can be had by recourse to the findings and specula- 
tions of abnormal psychology. In Un Fou?, we do not need to 
be told in so many words that the narrator, who declares he 
saw a knife move unaided toward the hand of the madman- 
hypnotist, had yielded for a moment to the latter’s influence; 
even before this, as he watched the man hypnotize a dog, he 
himself felt dazed and numb. In L’ Auberge, the imagined calling 
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of Gaspard’s ghost was really the commencement of nightmare 
continuing an abnormal waking state; the fact is disclosed if 
we glance a second time at the carefully worded passage in which 
this transition occurs; the other terrifying sounds are at once 
traceable to the dog when we are told that his skeleton was 
afterward found lying just outside the inn. As for La Nuit: 
Cauchemar, the title is explanation enough. In Lui?, we have 
seen that hallucination was admitted and the supernatural 
denied. Le Horla may be said to be, to a large extent, a supreme 
effort to solve a great mystery .... the greatest of mysteries— 
the very essence of the Supernatural. That whole analytical 
portion which grapples with the concept of supernaturalism, 
in fact, deserves to be accounted as so much “‘explanation,”’ 
predestined to incompleteness though it be. And if the ex- 
planation is in the end irrational, it is at the same time consistent 
with the purpose and tone of the story, and conducive to “‘single- 
ness of impression.”’ Reason, in this case, was harnessed to a 
task which meant its own destruction; it was natural that the 
help of imagination should be invoked. To give, through the 
medium of fiction, even a hint of the solution of such a tre- 
mendous abstract problem, is possible only of course by the 
instrumentality of some more or less plastic symbol. In this 
story, as a matter of fact, the thing called the Horla has so 
tenuous a nature that it is no mere monster of creation. It is 
made, in part, of logical abstraction and that other sort of 
abstraction which is illusion..... But, you object, there is 
darkness in Le Horlal.... Precisely so. Darkness, also, 
borders and encompasses the sweep of the most powerful 
searchlight. 

Quit sait?® calls for separate mention only because it contains 
no “explanation” and is thus an anomaly in Maupassant’s 
practce. It is also an exception—happily it is that—by its 
mediocrity, when compared to almost any of the stories that 
have been considered in these pages. One of his very last pro- 
ductions (it appeared in 1890), it seems indeed to bear the mark 
of his failing powers. One may easily imagine that the genesis 
of the story was in the idea—or, more probable still, in the 
actual experience—of hallucination. But the conjecture is 
rather profitless, as it is, also, to speculate whether the narrative 

@ In L’Inutsle Beauté. 
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might have been the better off for a modicum of explanation. 
The inference, from comparison with the other stories, that 
Qui sail? has suffered in this last respect is of course an easy 
and tempting one. However that may be, let us be satisfied 
with noting a fact much more important for our purpose. This 
meagre specimen is the solitary offering, on the part of our 
author, in the kind of fiction which rests on the convention of a 
frankly make-believe supernaturalism. The conclusion is 
obvious. From him, only the poorest of support can be got for 
that romantic convention itself. 


It is no more than a truism to say that we shall retain a better 
impression of the physiognomy of any great personality already 
somewhat distant from us, if we have several portraits which 
are mutually different and mutually supplementary. Among 
those given of Maupassant, the most familiar to us are of course 
the naturalistic ones, including some which throw into bold 
relief his resemblance to a sensual faun. At another extreme, 
there is the sombre picture, done in chiaroscuro effect—the sick 
man who looks out at you from a background of gloom in which 
can be discovered, advancing and already seeming to envelop 
him with its huge shadow, the shape of Unreason. This is 
certainly not the least striking representation of our author. 
But it is even more startling than it is striking, because it shows 
a Maupassant who Is scarcely recognizable as the same we had 
met with before. And even if we come to it from other inter- 
vening portraits, this strangely contrasting picture remains 
disconcerting. It seems to need a further counterpart. To 
supply such a need was the aim of this study, of the first part in 
particular, in which I have attempted, not a portrait to be sure, 
but at least a sketch of Maupassant in a still different pose. 
It is meant to suggest the realist more than the naturalist; but 
one who is not content with the revelation, afforded by his 
marvelous perceptive powers, of all the teeming reality in the life 
about him; who, although he may be aware of the peril involved, 
bends his gaze none the less keenly toward the confines of 
Reality itself, fascinated by the ‘veiled Unknown.”’ Such a 
man, assuredly, is not to be dismissed simply as morbid. Nor is 
it morbid on his part to become impatient of the restriction, or 
even afraid of that which baffles his scrutiny. Realist that he 
is, he analyzes his fear: it is the same, in essence, as the super- 
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natural terror which is as old as humanity. He formulates its 
meaning in a simple realistic principle: ‘“‘true fear’ is the fear 
of the unknown. Artist also that he is, he sees its fictional 
possibilities, which are not conditioned on superstitious belief 
either real or assumed, but flow directly from the fact that this 
‘‘reminiscence of fantastic terror’ lives on in our imagination 
and thus may be imaginatively evoked. If his stories of fear 
may, in a limited sense, be said to represent the capitalization of 
his own experience, they are, more truly still, the dramatization 
of an emotion to which none of us can claim to be wholly a 
stranger and immune. In technique, they are thoroughly 
realistic; they are founded upon a realistic conception of super- 
natural terror, the situations are honestly motivated, and the 
psychology of fear is objectified in scenes which are remarkable 
for their truthfulness and force. With but few exceptions, this 
whole group of fictions measures up to the level of Maupassant’s 
gifts as a story-teller. From another viewpoint, finally, we 
must give credit to Maupassant for his share in revitalizing a 
genre which was threatened, if not with actual] destruction, with 
serious danger of becoming an anachronism. 

Thus it appears that the phrase which at first glance seemed 
like a contradiction in terms....the supernaturalism of 
Maupassant! ....is no paradox after all, but designates some- 
thing real and valuable in this great artist’s personality and 
his work. 

ERNEST GEORGE ATKIN 


XI 
THE RULES OF COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMARS 


LTHOUGH the present-day popular views of grammar 

do not, in medieval] fashion, find ‘‘divine inspiration in the 
eight parts of speech” and veiled references to the Trinity in 
“the three persons of. verbal conjugation’ yet they do look 
upon the rules of the common school grammars as the infallible 
measure of correct language,? and the one defence against the 
forces of corruption that continually beset it. ‘‘Grammatici 
unus finis est recté loqui’’® still expresses the attitude of the 
ordinary public, of most school teachers, and of many men of 
letters. Even a hundred years of the historical method in 
linguistic scholarship‘ has failed to affect in any marked degree 
the common grammatical ideas and ideals of the general public. 
For these common grammatical ideas the nineteenth century 
school grammars are directly responsible. Of these, Lindley 
Murray’s English Grammar was by far the most extensively 
used in the schools of both England and America. First pub- 
lished in 1795, it ran through, in its various forms, more than 
two hundred editions during the nineteenth century. It is with 
some justice, therefore, that Lindley’ Murray is looked upon as 
the “father” of our school grammars of the last century. 
Murray’s work, however, does not pretend to make an original 
contribution, but is a compilation (to use his own term) of the 
grammars that were prominent during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century.’ If one may judge from the number of 


1“Tn the Middle Ages grammar was cultivated to the point of superstition. 
Divine inspiration was found lurking in the eight parts of speech because 
‘octavus numerus frequenter in divinis scripturus sacratis invenitur,’ and in the 
three persons of verbal conjugation, created simply ‘ut quod in Trinitatis fide 
credimus, in eloquiis inesse videatur’.” Croce, Aesthetic, 465 (trans. Ainslie), 
quoted from Comparetti, Virgilio nel M.E., i. pp. 169-70. 

2 See studies of the language errors of school children as summed up in 
The Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
85-110. 

2 Quoted from Jul. Caesar Scaliger with approval by Ben Jonson, The 
English Grammar, Chap. I. 

4 Otto Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development, and Origin. Book I 
is devoted to a History of Linguistic Science. 

§ “Tn a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and which, from the 
nature and design of it, must consist chiefly of materials selected from the 
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editions published and from the frequency with which they are 
quoted or copied, there is little doubt that the outstanding 
grammars of the second half of the eighteenth century were 
Robert Lowth’s A Short Introduction to English Grammar (1762), 
William Ward’s A Grammar of the English Language (1765), 
and Charles Coote’s Elements of the Grammar of the English 
Language (1788). 

These grammars are important, not only as the source of 
Murray’s grammatical materials, but also because they were 
the first grammars introduced into the schools when the demand 
for the teaching of English became insistent and partly success- 
ful toward the end of the eighteenth century. Although Mul- 
caster, as early as 1581, in his labored discussion of what seemed 
to him the fundamental problems of teaching, had pleaded for 
increased attention to the study of the English language,‘ it 
was not until two hundred years later, when the demands for 
the teaching of English became more frequent and decidedly 
more vigorous,’ that the study of English grammar took its 


writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which the 
compiler has made of his predecessors’ labours; or for omitting to insert their 
names..... It is, however, proper to acknowledge, in general terms, that 
the authours to whom the grammatical part of this compilation is principally 
indebted for its materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestly, Beattie, 
Sheridan, Walker, and Coote.” 

Lindley Murray, English Grammar (1795), Introduction. 

® Richard Mulcaster, Positions (1581), p. 30. 

7 Four typical expressions of this demand, chosen somewhat at random from 
many of a similar nature, are the following: 

“J have long been persuaded that nothing has been so much wanted in our 
English schools as an Introduction to the English Language and Learning; 
since common experience but too much evinces how little our Youth under- 
stand of either, after the first seven Years of customary Education. An English 
Grammar-School, is a Thing unheard of in our Nation.” 

Benjamin Martin, English Grammar (1754), Preface, p. v. 

“.... most of my contemporaries, I believe, being sensible, that their 
knowledge of the grammar of their mother tongue hath been acquired by 
their own study and observation, since they have passed the rudiments of the 
schools. To obviate this inconvenience, we must introduce into our schools 
English grammar, English compositions, and frequent English translations 
from authors in other languages.” 

- J. Priestly, English Grammar (1761), Introduction, p. 10. 

‘“‘The study of our own Tongue has hitherto been most shamefully neglected 

in our public schools, while the construction of the dead Languages, with all 
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place in the accepted curriculum of the schools. Thus through 
the schools’ the grammars of Lowth (1762), Ward (1765), and 
Coote (1788), together with the contemporary dictionaries of 
Johnson, Sheridan, and Walker, planted the ideas of language 
and grammar which dominated Lindley Murray and the nine- 
teenth century school text-books.® 

This paper attempts to summarize the results of a study of 
the prefaces and the introductions of the English grammars 
published from 1586 to 1825 in an effort to understand the 
purposes and points of view of the grammarians and the nature 
and origin of the ideas and rules of language which have been 
so deeply rooted in popular prejudice. The grammars which 
have been examined for this purpose are the following®: 


W. Bullokar Bref Grammar 1586 
J. Stockwood English Accidence 1590 
_P.G. Grammatica Anglicana 1594 
Anon. Certaine Grammar Questions 1602 
Alexander Gil Logonomia Anglica 1619 
George Mason Grammaire Angloise 1622 
Charls Butler The English Grammar 1633 
Ben Jonson English Grammar 1640 
R. R. An English Grammar 1641 
John Wallis Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae 1653 
Edward Phillips New World of Words 1658 


their idioms, has been assiduously taught. In this respect we certainly pay too 
great a regard to custom.” Monthly Review (1762), XXVI, 27. 

“A grammatical study of our own language makes no part of the ordinary 
method of instruction, which we pass through in our childhood; and it is very 
seldom that we apply ourselves to it afterwards. Yet the want of it will not 
be effectually supplied by any other advantages whatsoever.” 

Sas R. Lowth, A Short Introduction etc., (1762), Intro., p. viii. 

* That a more definite standard of speech came into existence at the end of 
the eighteenth century is also indicated in the following: 

‘While we must insist upon the existence of a standard of speech at least as 
early as Henry VIII and probably earlier, it is not suggested that this had 
anything like the currency which the Received Standard has at the present day, 
nor can the general diffusion of this among the higher classes be assumed much 
before the end of the eighteenth century.” 

H. C. Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 103 (1920). 

° Compare the very similar list of grammars in my paper on “shall” and 
“will” (P.M.L.A., XL, 968-69). Some other 19th-century grammars have also 
been examined, though with much less care. 
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John Milton 

S. Skinner 

C. Cooper 
Richard Johnson 
Anon. 

Anon. 

Thomas Dyche 
J. Newbery 

J. Harris 

Benj. Martin 
Samuel Johnson 
Samuel Johnson 
V. J. Peyton 
Joseph Priestley 
Robert Lowth 
William Ward 
John Ash 

James Buchanan 
Joseph Priestley 
Thomas Sheridan 
Anon. 

R. Harrison 
James Beattie 
Anon. 

Noah Webster 
Charles Coote 


James Pickbourn 
Noah Webster 

Caleb Alexander 
Joseph Hutchins 


Lindley Murray 
Alexander Miller 
Benj. Dearborn 
Jonathan Burr 
David Gurney 
Daniel Adams 


Adoniram Judson, Jr. 


William Hazlitt 
William Cobbett 
Samuel Kirkham 
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Accedence Commenced Grammar 
Etymologicon 

Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae 
Grammatical Commentaries 
English Grammar 

A New English Accidence 
English Grammar 

Grammar Made Familiar 
Hermes 

An Introduction, etc. 

English Grammar 

Dictionary 

Elements of English Language 
English Grammar 

A Short Introduction, ete. 


A Grammar of the English Language 


English Grammar 

English Grammar 

Notes and Observations 
Dictionary 

Comprehensive Grammar 
Rudiments of English Grammar 
Theorie of Language 

British Grammar 

Institutes 


Elements of the Grammar of the English 


Language 


A Dissertation on the English Verb 


1669 
1671 
1685 
1706 
1710 
1736 
1740 (?) 
1745 
1751 
1754 
1755 
1755. 
1756 
1761 
1762 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1780 
1780 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1784 


1788 
1789 


Dissertations on the English Language 1789 


A Grammatical System, etc. 


1790 


An Abstract of the First Principles of 


English Grammar 

English Grammar 

A Concise Grammar 

The Columbian Grammar 
English Grammar 

The Columbian Accidence 
The Thorough Scholar 
Elements of English Grammar 
A New and Improved Grammar 
English Grammar 

English Grammar 


1791 
1795 
1795 
1795 
1797 
1801 
1803 
1808 
1810 
1818 
1823 
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From this study come the following significant facts: 

(1) Of the early grammars, especially those of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, a large number were directed to 
foreigners who might wish to learn to read English, and for this 
purpose were written in Latin’® or in French." A few written 
in English were especially addressed to “strangers.” 

(2) A number of the early grammars, again chiefly those of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were quite frankly 
introductions to Latin grammar. They aimed simply to take 
advantage of the use of the pupil’s native language in order to 
facilitate his mastery of the grammar of Latin.* 

(3) A third group of these grammars, almost wholly those of 
the eighteenth century, was that rather large number of English 
grammars for English people. They aimed to teach English 
people correct English." 


10 Examples are: 


P. G., Grammatica Anglicana, 1594 
A. Gil, Logonomia Anglica, 1619 
Wallis, Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae, 1653 
Cooper, Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae, 1685 


i For example: ‘‘Grammaire/Angloise/Contenant reigles bien exactes &/ 
certaines de la Prononciation, Or/thographe, & Construction de/nostre langue; 
/En faveur des estrangiers qui en/sont desireux./Par George Mason/Marchand 
de Londres/1622/.” 

13 “The English Grammar/Made by Ben Jonson/For the benefit of all 
Strangers,/out of his Observation of the English Language, now spoken/and 
in Use.” 

138 Thus one reads on the title-page of An English Grammar by R.R. (1641): 
_ “very useful for all young Scholars, and others that would in a short time learn 
. the Latin tongue.” 

Compare also the more detailed statement in Milton’s Grammar (1669): 
“‘Accedence Commenced Grammar supplied with sufficient Rules for the use of 
such as, younger or elder, are desirous, without more trouble than need, to 
attain the Latin tongue..... It hath been long a general complaint, not 
without cause in the bringing up of youth, and still is, that the tenth part of 
man’s life, ordinarily extended, is taken up in learning, and that very scarcely, 
the Latin Tongue, Which tardy proficience may be attributed to several 
causes: in particular, the making two labours of one, by learning first the 
Accedence, then the Grammar in Latin, ere the language of those rules be 
understood. The only remedy of this was to join both books into one, and in 
the English Tongue; whereby the long way is much abbreviated, and the 
labour of understanding much more easy.” 

M4 “As the End and Design of Speech is to qualify Mankind for Society, by 
enabling them to communicate their Thoughts to each other; so the doing this 
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(4) All three groups of grammarians use the apparatus of the 
Latin Grammars.’® Some, of course, use this apparatus more 
completely than others, but even those who recognize that the 


in the most intelligible and proper Manner is certainly of very great Importance. 
To teach this by Rules and Directions is the Business of Grammar, which, 
though the same in all Languages as to its general Principles, must adapt its 
particular Precepts to the Nature and Genius of the Tongue for which they 
are intended. In a word the English Language ought to be learnt by an English 
Grammar, such a one (give me leave to say) as is here presented to the Public 

..” (J. Newberry, Grammar Made Familiar (1745), Preface, II.) 

“«,. .. and also for the exact use of our Language; which for want of Rule 
is subject to uncertainty, and the Occasion of frequent Contentions. And upon 
this account, it has been the practice of several wise nations, such of them, 
I mean, as have a thorough Education, to learn even their own Language by 
stated Rules, to avoid that Confusion, that must needs follow from leaving it 
wholly to vulgar Use.”’ (Richard Johnson, Grammatical Commentaries, 1706.) 

15 For the beginnings of the grammatical apparatus used in the early English 
grammars one must turn back to the classical Greece of the fourth and even the 
fifth century before the Christian era—to the names of Protagoras and Prodicus, 
Democritus and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Alexandrian critics. In the second 
century B.c. there existed two hostile schools of Greek grammarians: (a) the 
‘‘Analogists” insisted, first, that there was a strict law of analogy between the 
word and the idea for which it stood, and second, that there could be no ex- 
ceptions to the grammatical rules they laid down; (b) the “‘Anomalists” opposed 
the ‘“Analogists” by denying that there was any necessary connection between 
the word and the idea and they insisted that there could be no grammatical 
rules of any kind except in so far as they were consecrated by custom. 

The outstanding figure of the ‘““Anomalists” was Crates of Mallos who pro- 
duced the first Greek grammar, a collection of facts gathered by the Alexandrian 
critics in their minute study of the differences between the language of Homer 
and the Attic writers and that of their own day. The immediate cause of Crates 
grammar was his lectures at Rome on the comparison of the Greek and Latin 
languages, delivered during his residence there as an official representative of 
the country. 

Of the “‘Analogists,”’ Aristarchus stood out as the most important figure. 
Dionysius Thrax was a follower of Aristarchus, so that his famous grammar, 
published in the time of Pompey when the Romans were zealously studying 
Greek, assumes as a foundation the principles of the Analogist school of gram- 
marians. Upon this grammar of Dionysius Thrax were modelled the Latin 
grammars of Rome which attempted (with only partial success) to translate 
into Latin the Greek technical grammatical terms. By the second century of 
the Christian era the Anomalist school of grammarians had virtually no influence 
upon the making of Latin grammars and the Analogists had thus practically 
won the dispute. In the books of grammar that were being produced “analogy” 
was recognized as the principle underlying language although the “rules” were 
acknowledged to have some exceptions. One outstanding name of those who 
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apparatus of the Latin grammars is not suitable for the treat- 
ment of the English language and protest against it, nevertheless 
retain it and frequently with conscious purpose. Common 
reasons for keeping to the old apparatus were the fear of intro- 
ducing innovations and the desire to lay a “good foundation” 
for Latin while teaching English. 


wrote Latin grammars modelled upon that of Dionysius Thrax and the Latin 
grammars that followed his is that of Donatus of the fourth century a.p. 

Upon the grammar of Donatus and the work of Priscian, of about 500 a.p., 
were based the grammars of the Middle Ages. These are the type and source 
of the Latin and Greek grammars of Medieval and Modern Europe. The 
grammatical apparatus developed and available in the sixteenth century when 
the first practical grammars of the vernaculars arose was this which had been 
used for centuries for the Latin language—it is the dead hand of the old Analogist 
group of the second century B.c. 

It is to be remembered that the fundamental ideas of this school of gram- 
marians were opposed from the very beginning even with reference to the 
classical languages themselves. Present scientific views of language are more 
in harmony with the point of view of the old Anomalists than with that of the 
Analogists and their descendants. See Sayce, article on “Grammar,” £ncy- 
clopedia Britannica, 11th edition, and Jespersen, Language, 19-26. 

16 “J have, wherever I could keep Company with those esteemed the best 
English Grammarians, receded as little from their Plan and Diction, as Method 
and Precision would admit.” (Anon. [(for J. Norman)], British Grammar, 1748.) 

“At nemo eorum, quantum ego existimo, illa insistit via quae huic negotio 
maxime est accommodata; omnes enim ad Latinae linguae normam hanc 
nostram Anglicanam nimium exigentes, (quo etiam errore laborat fere omnes 
in aliis modernis linguis tradendis,) multa inutilia praecepta de Nomium Casibus 
Generibus, & Declinationibus, atque Verborum Temporibus, Modis & Con- 
jugationibus, de Nominum item & Verborum Regimine, aliisque similibus 
tradiderunt, quae linguae nostrae sunt prorsus aliena, adeoque confusionem 
potius & obscuritatem pariunt, quam explicationi inserviunt..... Recepta 
tamen apud Latinos artis vocabula, quanquam linguae nostrae non usquequa; 
accommodata, retinenda censui, partim quod significationis jam notae sint, 
partim etiam quod nollem praeter necessitatem quidpiam innovare.” (Wallis, 
Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae, 1653.) 

“Tt must indeed be acknowledged that the Plan of the Latin Grammar, is not 
the best which might be contrived, especially for our English Youth, but as 
Custom and Authority have made it the Standard Rule of teaching them that 
Language, there seems therefore a necessity of making the Rules of an Intro- 
duction to an English grammar, as subservient thereunto as possible, (so far 
as the Nature and Genius of our own Tongue will admit) that whilst we are 
teaching the one, we may at the same time be laying a good Foundation for the 
other. And this I think the only reason for keeping, as close as we can to the 
Method and Rules there laid down; for otherwise, I should be the last to find 
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(5) The authors of this third group of grammars, the 
eighteenth century English grammars for English people, are 
in somewhat surprising agreement in respect to the purposes of 
their work. Usually they express either or both of these two 
aims: (a) to reduce the language to rule, to “churn it into 
method”; and (b) to correct the usage of English people by 
making it conform to a standard of “‘reason.’’!” 


fault with any Person for quitting the Old Track and setting out a better.” 
(Anon., A New English Accidence, 1736.) 

“Tt is possible I may be thought to have leaned too much from the Latin 
+ idiom, with respect to several particulars in the structure of our language; 
but I think it is evident, that all other grammarians have leaned too much to 
. the analogies of that language, contrary to our modes of speaking, and to the 
- analogies of other languages more like our own.” (J. Priestley, English Grammar, 

1761.) This very independence of Priestley was perhaps one reason why his 
grammar had so little influence. 
. 17 Typical statements of (a) are: 

“T cannot but think it would be of great Advantage, both for the Improve- 
ment of Reason in general (the Art of Speaking having such an Affinity with 
that of Reasoning, which it represents) and also for the exact use of our own 
Language; which for want of Rule is subject to Uncertainty, and the Occasion 
of frequent Contentions. And upon this account, it has been the Practice of 
several wise Nations, such of them, I mean, as have a thorough Education, 
to learn even their own Language by Stated Rules, to avoid that Confusion, 
that must needs follow from leaving it wholly to vulgar Use. Sure no Body 
need think long upon this Subject to be convinced, that if there go so much 
Art to right reasoning, there must go some also to right speaking, I mean to a 
clear and certain Expression of that Reason, which is the Business of Grammar. 
Certainly Chance can never equal Rule and Method in a thing of this Moment 
and Curiosity. The Subject therefore of this Treatise, is no matter of little 
Concernment, by which so much Good may be done in the World.” (Richard 
Johnson, Grammatical Commentaries, Preface, p. x—the pages of the preface 
are not numbered.) 

“«, . . these [naming several grammarians] deserved well of their Country, 
for their laudable Endeavours to cultivate and improve their own Native Speech, 
which has long lain, and is at this Day too much neglected, notwithstanding 
the many brave, but unsuccessful Attempts, to bring it into request, by reducing 
it to order, and shewing the Beauties and Excellencies it is capable of.” (Anon., 
A New English Accidence, (1736), Preface.) 

“Thus have I labored to settle the orthography, to regulate the structures, 
and ascertain the signification of English words.” (Samuel Johnson, Preface of 
Grammar and Dictionary, 1755.) 

‘‘Whether many important advantages would not accrue both to the present 
age, and to posterity, if the English language were ascertained, and reduced 

‘to a fixed and permanent standard? .... To compass these points... . has 
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(6) In attempting to reduce the language to rule and to purge 
it of its “crudities,” the eighteenth-century grammarians 
definitely repudiated usage, even that of the best authors, as the 
standard of correctness. The attitude of these grammarians 
was not simply a limitation of the usage to be observed as 
expressed by Ben Jonson. 


. yet when I name custom, I understand not the vulgar custom; 
for that were a precept no less dangerous to language than to life, if 
we should speak or live after the manners of the vulgar: but that I call 
custom of speech, which is the consent of the learned; . . .18 


been the chief object of the author’s pursuits in life, and the main end of the 
| present publication.” (Thomas Sheridan, Preface to Dictionary, 1780.) 
! Typical expressions of (b) are: 
“Considering the many grammatical Improprieties to be found in our best 
_writers, such as Swift, Addison, Pope &c. a Systematical English Syntax is not 
. beneath the Notice of the Learned themselves.”? (James Buchanan, A Regular 
. English Syntax (1767), Preface vi.) 

“The principal design of a Grammar of any Language is to teach us to 

express ourselves with propriety in that Language, and to enable us to judge 


-_ of every phrase and form of construction whether it be right or not. The plain 


way of doing this, is to lay down rules, and to illustrate them by examples. 
But, besides shewing what is right, the matter may be further explained by 
pointing out what is wrong.”’ (Robert Lowth, A Short Introduction etc. (1762), 
Preface, x.) 

“Tt is manifest that some Rules.for.the Construction of the Language must 
be used, and those Rules reduced to some Kind of System. .... 

“Thus I have given in Effect, and with its principal Difficulties, the whole 
Plan of a Speculative or Theoretic Grammar, with regard to the English 


“This determined me, many Years ago, to attempt a Discavew of the 
Reason of every Part of Construction..... 

“Hence Use and Custom are considered as the only Rules by which to judge 
of what is right or wrong in Process. But is the Custom which is observed in the 
Application of any Language the Effect of Chance? Is not such Custom a con- 
sistent Plan of communicating the Conceptions and rational discursive Opera- 
tions of one Man to another? And who will maintain, that this is, or can be, 
the Effect of mere unmeaning Accident? If then it be not so, it must be the 
Effect of the Reason of Man, adjusting certain means to a certain End: And it 
is the Business of Speculative or Rational Grammar to explain the Nature of 
the Means, and to shew how they are applied to accomplish the End proposed. 
If this can be done with sufficient Evidence, the most simple of the Elements 
of Logic will become familiar to those who engage in a Course of Grammar, and 
Reason will go Hand in Hand with Practice.’? (William Ward, English 
Grammar (1765), Preface v, xvii, xxi.) 

. 8 Ben Jonson, Discoveries, No. 129. ’ 
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For these eighteenth-century grammarians no usage or “cus- 
tom,’’ not even that of the “learned,”’ was accepted as a basis 
for grammatical correctness. Statements from the grammars 
are abundant. I quote four typical expressions of this attitude 
appearing in those eighteenth-century texts shown above to 
le of especial importance in determining the materials of our 
nineteenth century school grammars. 


(1) Lowth’s A Short Introduction etc., 1762: 


But let us consider, how, and in what extent, we are to understand 
this charge brought against the English Language [referring to Swift’s 
statement that our language “‘offendsagainst every part of grammar’’]. 
.... Does it mean that the English Language, as it is spoken by the 
politest part of the nation, and as it stands in the writings of our most 
approved authors, often offends against every part of grammar? Thus 
far, I am afraid, the charge is true. Or does it further imply, that our 
Language is in its nature irregular and capricious; not hitherto subject, 
nor easily reducible to a System of rules? In this respect, I am per- 
suaded, the charge is wholly without foundation. 


(2) W. Ward’s English Grammar, 1765: 


{referring to the work of Lowth] This piece is excellent on account of 
the Notes, in which are shewn the grammatic Inaccuracies that have 
escaped the Pens of our most distinguished Writers. .... 

If your Scholars are Natives of England, .... false English pointed 
out to them may be of the greatest Use. For they are apt to follow 
Custom and example, even where it is faulty, till they are apprized of 
their Mistake. And therefore by shewing where Custom is erroneous, 
his Lordship has well deserved the Thanks of everyone who values the 
English Language and Literature. .... In short, a very blameable 
Neglect of grammatic Propriety has prevailed amongst the English 
Writers, and at length we seem to be growing generally sensible of it; 
as likewise of the Use which may be made of a Knowledge of the English 
Grammar, towards assisting Children to comprehend the general 
Import and Advantage of Rules concerning Language. 


(3) Thomas Sheridan’s Preface to his Dictionary, 1780: 


. Yet so little regard has been paid to it [the English language] 
.... that out of our numerous array of authors, very few can be 
selected who write with accuracy; .... Nay it has lately been proved 
by a learned prelate in an essay upon our grammar, that some of our 
most celebrated writers, and such as have hitherto passed for our 
English classics, have been guilty of great solecisms, inaccuracies, and 
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. even grammatical improprieties, in many places of their most finished 
works,” 


(4) Charles Coote’s English Grammar, 1788: 


Among the middling ranks of life, grammar appears to be too much 
disregarded. Those who are occupied in trade or manufactures, are, 
for the most part, so intent upon the consideration of things, that they 
regard words as almost unworthy of attention, being satisfied with 
rendering themselves barely intelligible. 

The members of the three learned professions are confessedly 
superior to the generality in the accurate use of their native language. 
But even among them, there is some deficiency in this respect... . . 

Persons of rank and fashion, though they generally speak with ease 
and elegance, are not remarkable for being models of accurate ex- 
pression. 

Authors are, without controversy, the persons on whom it is more 
particularly incumbent both in speaking and writing, to observe a 
strict adherence to grammatical propriety..... But this is a point 
to which the greater part even of our most esteemed writers have not 
sufficiently attended. 

This deficiency in grammatical precision may be obviated and 
supplied by a competent degree of attention, in the first place, to the 
fundamental principles of grammar, and, secondly to the particular 
rules of the language. 


In other words the grammarians here assume a certain 
accurate, absolute measuring rod of correctness in grammar 
and repudiate all usage that does not conform to this standard. 
Such “incorrect”? language is to be found among all classes of 
men, even in the ‘most polished” writings of our “most ap- 
proved”’ authors. It is the ‘doctrine of original sin”’ in grammar. 
From this point of view any construction contrary to this 
arbitrary standard of rules, no matter how much or whose usage 
supports it, will still remain false or bad grammar. The attitude 
here expressed is not simply the recognition of a standard but 
that particular kind of linguistic purism which in making a 
standard ignores practice and sets up theoretical reasoning as 
the guide. 

There were two writers of grammars (Priestley, 1761, and 
Webster, 1789) who protested—in theory at least—against the 
general tendency of the grammarians toward arbitrary rules 
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and the repudiating of usage.!® Their voices, however, were not 
heeded and their point of view was not that of the predominat- 
ing grammars of the latter part of the eighteenth and of the 
- nineteenth century. 

(7) The rules furnished in these grammars as the measure of 
correct language were generally either carried over from Latin 
syntax or the new creations of a ‘rational grammar’ and thus 
based upon so-called ‘‘reason” or the “laws of thought.”’ An 
example of the latter type of rules is the statement in William 
Ward’s grammar (1765) of the ‘‘correct”’ use of shall and will.?° 
A frank expression of the use of Latin rules comes from the 
preface to Buchanan’s grammar of 1767: 


Considering the many grammatical Improprieties to be found in 
our best Writers, such as Swift, Addison, Pope, etc. a Systematical 
English syntax is not beneath the Notice of the Learned themselves. 
Should it be urged, that in the Time of these Writers, English was but 
a very little subjected to Grammar, that they had scarcely a single 
Rule to direct them, a question readily occurrs. Had they not the Rules 
of Latin Syntax to direct them? 


This, then, is the grammatical material and the language 
point of view that has been rehearsed and repeated in the 
school grammars of the past century with surprisingly little 
change. To appreciate its significance one must attempt to 
see it with some completeness against the background of the 
circumstances attending its rise and development. Professor 
Wyld notes two general tendencies in the development of 
English during the last three centuries and a half: (1) the 


19 “Tt must be allowed, that the custom of speaking is the original and only 
just standard of any language. We see, in all grammars, that this is sufficient 
to establish a rule, even contrary to the strongest analogies of the language 
itself.” 

Joseph Priestley, English Grammar, 1761, 

‘Most writers upon this subject have split upon one rock They lay down 
certain rules, arbitrary perhaps or drawn from the principles of other languages, 
and then condemn all English phrases which do not coincide with those rules. 
They seem not to consider that grammar is formed .on language, and not 
language on grammar. Instead of examining to find what the English language 
is, they endeavor to show what it ought to be according to their rules.” 

Noah Webster, Dissertations, 1789, p. 37. 

20 See C. C. Fries, “The Periphrastic Future with Shall and Will in Modern 

English,” P.M.L.A., XL, 974, 975. 
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gradual decay of ceremoniousness and formality, (2) the effort, 
sometimes conscious, sometimes not, after ‘‘correctness’”’ by 
which many widely used pronunciations and grammatical con- 
structions were ruled out as “vulgar” or “‘slipshod.” 


Both of these tendencies [he continues] are due primarily to the 
social, political, and economic events in our history which have 
resulted in bringing different classes of the population into positions 
of prominence and power in the State, and the consequent reduction 
in the influence of the older governing classes. 


These observations concerning the shifting social classes must 
be supplemented by a consideration of the other factors which 
contributed to the building of the ideas and ideals of the time. 
Here I can refer to but two, which seem to me to bear directly 
upon the views of the grammarians. 

The first is the attitude toward the English language as it 
developed through the sixteenth, seventeenth, and early 
eighteenth centuries. Up to and indeed during the first half of 
the sixteenth century the vernaculars—lItalian, French, Spanish, 
as well as English—were discredited when compared with the 
classical languages. Not only was this disrespect the point of 
view of learning and the schools but also to a great extent the 
attitude of writers. The charge most frequently made was 
that of poverty of words and resulting inability to express in 
English the shades of meaning of which Latin was capable. Asa 
result, many—William Caxton among the first—set out to 
enrich the English vocabulary by importing Latin words with 
little change of form. | 

With the growth of literature in English toward the end of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth there was less reproach of English 
on the score of its poverty of vocabulary. The resources of the 


11 Henry Cecil Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 18. 

% Gustav Gréber, Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie, Vol. I. 

J. L. Moore, Tudor-Stuart Views of the Growth, Status, and Destiny of the 
English Language, Morsbach’s Studien zur Engl. Philol., Heft XLI. 

2% “Tante himself, though he defended his native tongue in the Convivio 
and the De vulgari Eloquentia, decided to write his epic in Italian, only because 
Latin was reserved for ‘the highest reaches of invention’—the themes of tragedy; 
and his epic was a comedy, as the word was then understood.” 

J. L. Moore, Tudor-Stuart Views, p. 2. 
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language were recognized and praised but the feeling was fre- 
quently expressed that the English language was a “‘rude’’ tongue, 
a wild growth needing to be definitely pruned and corrected.*4 
It was this attitude which expressed itself in the growing 
demand for an authoritative purging of the language of its 
improprieties and the setting up of a definite standard by which 
to measure its accuracy. In Italy and France, academies for 
this purpose” were established early;?° in England, there was a 


* Though the Latin tongue be already discharged of all superfluities, exempt 
from custome, to chaunge it, and laid up for knowledge to cherish it: and of 
long time hath been smoothed both to the eye, and to the eare: yet in course 
of teaching it doth not naturally draw on the English, which yet remaineth in 
her lees unrackt and not fined, though it grow on verie faire,” (Mulcaster, 
Positions (1581), p. 31.) 

‘For our natural tung being as beneficiall unto us for our nedeful deliuerie, 
as any other is to the people which use it; and hauing as pretie, and as fair 
obseruations in it, as anie other hath: and being as readie to yield to anie rule 
of Art, as anie other is: why should I not take som pains to find out the right 
writing of ours, as other countrimen haue don to find the like in theirs, and so 
much the rather, bycause it is pretended that the writing thereof is maruellous 
uncertain and scant to be recouered from extreme confusion without som change 
of as great extremitie? I mean therefor so to deall in it, as I maie wipe awaie 
that opinion of either uncertaintie for confusion, or impossibilitie for direction, 
that both the naturall English maie haue wherein to rest, and the desirous 
stranger maie haue whereby to learn. To the performance whereof, and mine 
own better direction, I will first examine those means, whereby other tungs 
of most sacred antiquitie haue bene brought to Art and form of discipline for 
their right writing, to the end that by following their waie, I maie hit upon 
their right, and at the least by their president deuise the like to theirs, where 
the use of our tung, and the propertie of our dialect will not yield flat to theirs.” 
(Mulcaster, Elementarie (1582), p. 53, 54.) 

‘“‘The profit of Grammar is great to strangers, who are to live in communion 
and commerce with us, and it is honourable to ourselves: for by it we com- 
municate all our labours, studies, profits, without an interpreter. 

‘‘We free our language from the opinion of rudeness and barbarism, where- 
with it is mistaken to be diseased: we shew the copy of it, and matchableness 
with other tongues; ... .’’? (Ben Jonson, The English Grammar (1640), Preface). 

8 “La principale fonction de Académie sera de travailler avec tout le soin 
et toute la diligence possible & donner des régles certaines 4 notre langue, et 
a la rendre pure, éloquente et capable de traiter les arts et les sciences.”’ (Stat- 
utes of Foundation of French Academy, Article No. 24.) Ferdinand Brunot, 
Histoire de La Langue Francaise, Tome III, 35. 

“*. . « » que la langue francoise qui jusques a présent n’a que trop resenti la 
négligence de ceux qui l’eussent pu rendre la plus parfaite des modernes, est 
plus capable que jamais de le devenir, vu le nombre des personnes qui ont une 
connoissance particuliére des avantages qu’elle posséde, et de ceux quis y 
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series of proposals?’ for the setting up of an authorized academy 
“to correct and fix” the English language. Swift’s well known 
letter to the lord treasurer (Harley, earl of Oxford) was probably 
the most vigorous pleading for such a body and marked the 
time when the plan came nearest to receiving royal sanction. 
Although there were still echoes of these proposals for a half 
century after the passing of Queen Anne, it was with the coming 
of the Hanoverians in 1714 that hope of imitating the French 
Academy vanished. But, although no authoritative body was 
established for the purpose of providing a definite standard for 
the English language, to “prune it of its crudities’ and its 
“false syntax” and to “bring it into method,” there were 
published after the first quarter of the eighteenth century an 
increasing number of English grammars whose authors definitely 
set out to do for the language this very “‘reducing to rule,’’ this 
‘‘churning into method,”’ which it had been hoped to accomplish 
by an academy.*® Indeed the grammars that came after 1750 


peuvent encore ajouter; que pour en établir desréglescertaines il avoit ordonné 
une Assemblée, dont les propositions l’avoient satisfait: si bien que pour les 
exécuter, et pour rendre le langage francois non seulement élégant, mais capable 
de traiter tous les arts, et toutes les sciences, il ne seroit besoin que de continuer 
ces conférences, ce qui pourroit faire avec beaucoup de fruit.....’’ Lettres | 
Patentes pour la fondation de l’Academie. Pellison et D’Olivet, Histoire de 
Academie Francaise, avec une Introduction, des E’claircissements et Notes, 
par M.Ch.L.Livet, (1858), p. 31, 32. 
%* The Florentine Academy dated from 1542. 

The Academia della Crusca was founded in 1582. 

The Salon de Rambouillet received through Richelieu the royal sanction 
in 1635. 

37 For an account of the efforts to establish an academy in England see 

O. F. Emerson, “John Dryden and a British Academy,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. X (1921). 

B. S. Monroe, “An English Academy,” Modern Philology, VIII, 107-122. 

Ekwald Fligel, “Die Alteste Englische Akademie,” Anglia, XXXII, 

, 261-268. 

Joseph Hunter, “‘An Account of the Scheme for creating a Royal Academy in 
England, in the Reign of King James the First, Archeologia, XXXII, 
132-249. 

J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, TI, 337. 

Some of the expressions of proposals for an English Academy came from the 
following: Edmund Bolton, 1617; John Dryden, 1664, 1679; John Evelyn, 1665; 
S. Skinner, 1671; Defoe, 1697; Addison, 1711; Swift, 1712. 

8 See typical statements from the grammars in note 17 above. 
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‘ actually did fulfill for the English language the purposes of an 
academy, furnishing a definite standard of correctness and 
propriety. 

The other influence to be recognized in accounting for the 
attitude of the grammarians during the second half of the 
eighteenth century is that of the standards of literary criticism 
which were then being set up or which had been inherited from 
the preceding age. Without undertaking to discuss the relative 
importance of the various critical creeds and theories in the eyes 
of the eighteenth century, one finds incontrovertible evidence 
that neo-classicism still existed in the first half of the century 
and that there was much discussion of “rules” and ‘‘reason”’ 
and ‘‘correct writers.’’9 By the end of the century, to be sure, 
this attitude was repudiated and supplanted by romantic 
criticism and the historical method. But in the narrower field 
of language as it was viewed in the grammars and taught in the 
schools this neo-classic creed of ‘“‘rules’”? as the measure of 
“correctness” flourished vigorously and still continues to dom- 
inate the popular standards of judgment. Our common school 
grammars even yet rest in large measure upon this eighteenth 
century ideal and have appropriated surprisingly little of the 
. results of the last hundred years of linguistic scholarship based 
upon the historical method. 

A brief summary will serve to bring the significant facts of 
this study into a single view. The pleading for an academy in 
England as established in France, beginning ir. the seventeenth 
century and expressed with considerable vigor in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, was not successful. But 
instead of such an academy recognized for the purpose of 
providing a definite standard of correctness for the English 
language there were published in the second and third quarters 
of the eighteenth century an increasing number’ of English 
grammars whose authors set out to do for the language those 
very things which it was hoped an academy would accomplish. 


29 Treatments of the place of this attitude in the literary criticism of the 
past are contained in the following: Benedetto Croce, The History of Esthetic; 
J. L. Miller, The Historical Point of View in Literary Criticism, in Anglistische 
Forschungen, Heft 35; W. H. Durham, Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, 
1700-1725, Introduction; J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century, Introduction. 
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The standard of correctness and propriety furnished by these - 
grammars was not based upon usage, for the grammarians in- 
sisted that ‘even our most approved authors offended against 
every part of grammar”; but it was a standard based upon 
Latin syntax and “reason” and expressed in arbitrary rules. 
The grammars constructed on these principles exerted also 
something of an authoritative influence over the language 
(especially over that of succeeding generations) for it was these 
grammars that supplied the demand for the teaching of English 
in the schools in the latter part of the eighteenth century, and 
became the sources of the grammatical materials of Lindley 
Murray and the school texts of the nineteenth century. Deeply 
rooted in this way through the schools, the ideas of language, 
the grammar conventions, the standards of correctness, were 
rehearsed and repeated so that the common grammatical 
ideas and ideals of today preserve with but little damage the 
eighteenth century ‘‘academy.’’ This linguistic attitude, ex- 
pressing itself in grammars of arbitrary rules, seems to be but 
another manifestation and survival of that tendency called the 
neo-classic creed of literary criticism. 
CHARLES C. FRIES 


XIT 


CONCERNING THE NUMBER OF CASES 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


] HIS recently published Philosophy of Grammar, Professor 

Otto Jespersen devotes Chapter XIII‘ to the discussion of 
“Case.” And, as in every former work from his pen, in this 
latest he is highly interesting and instructive. And yet I find 
myself unable to agree with several positions taken therein, 
especially in the chapter on Case. 

The first section of the aforementioned chapter is entitled 
“Number of English Cases.” The discussion is based largely 
upon the Latin sentence, Petrus filio Pauli librum dat, and its 
English translation, ‘Peter gives Paul’s son a book.’ Professor 
Jespersen first asks, “Has English a dative case as distinct from 
an accusative case?” He answers: “It would undoubtedly be 
so if we could find some truly grammatical criteria, either of 
form or of function, by which to tell the two cases apart.” 

The first criterion of case considered by Mr. Jespersen is 
word-order. Says he: 


As word-order was in Ch. II recognized as a formal element, we 
might imagine someone maintaining that we have a real dative in 
our sentence on the ground of fixed position, it being impossible to 
say ‘he gave a book Paul’s son.’ A closer inspection of the facts will, 
however, show us that it is impossible to recognize a positional dative, 
for in ‘I gave it him’ we have the inverse order. Surely it would be 
preposterous to say either that i? is here a dative, or that we have a 
positional dative which is sometimes placed before and sometimes 
after the accusative object (op. cit., p. 174). 


To this I should reply that, while, of course, it would be 
preposterous to say that 2# is here a dative, it does not seem to 
me preposterous to hold that we have a positional dative which 
is sometimes, that is, usually (as with two nouns), placed before 
and sometimes, that is, occasionally (as in the given sentence 
with two pronouns), after the accusative object, with verbs of 
Giving and of kindred signification. To me the failure of the 
dative to have an invariable position is quite as excusable as the 
failure in neuter nouns in Latin and Greek to have distinctive 


1 The Philosophy of Grammar, Lond. and N. Y., 1924, pp. 173-187. 
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forms for the nominative and the accusative cases, singular and 
plural, an exception that, according to Dr. Jespersen (0. cit., 
pp. 177-178), does not preclude one’s considering that, in Latin 
and Greek, case depends upon distinctiveness of form, and that 
in such neuter nouns we have a separate nominative and a 
separate accusative. 

Immediately after the sentence quoted above, Professor 
Jespersen continues his argument against a positional dative by 
considering two objects after verbs other than those of Giving, 
as follows: 


Further, if in ‘the man gave his son a book’ som is in the positional 
dative, we must recognize a positional dative in all the following 
instances in which it would be impossible to revert the order of the 
two substantives: 

I asked the boy a few questions. 

I heard the boy his lessons. 

I took the boy long walks. 

I painted the wall a different color. 

.I called the boy bad names. 

I called the boy a scoundrel. 

If we are to speak of separate datives and accusatives in English, 
I for one do not know where in this list the dative goes out and the 
accusative comes in, and I find no guidance in those grammars that 
speak of these two cases (0p. cit., p. 174). 


To me it seems indefensible to hold that, if the first of two 
successive noun-objects after verbs of Giving is considered a 
dative, the first of two successive noun-objects after verbs of 
quite different signification, as of Asking and Calling, must, 
also, be considered a dative. As is, of course, well known to 
Mr. Jespersen, in Old English the verbs of Asking and Calling 
(ascian and hatan), though having at times other constructions,? 


2 According to J. E. Wiilfing (Die Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen, 
I, 473), ascian (acsien) sometimes takes a genitive of the thing and an 
accusative of the person, sometimes an accusative of the thing and an accusative 
of the person. According to Henry Sweet in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, ascian 
regularly takes two accusatives. Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
cites one or two examples in which the pronoun indicating the person may be 
considered a dative. Wiilfing (op. c#., I,225) tellsus that katan, ‘call,’ usually 
has two accusatives. Occasionally we seem to have a nominative instead of the 
second (predicative) accusative, possibly out of confusion with the synthetic 
passive, hatte, ‘is called,’ ‘was called.’ | 
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usually, when having two objects, take two accusatives, as 
in these examples: Mark (Bright’s ed.), 4.10: And da he ana 
wes, hine axodon Set bigs pel Sa twelfe Se mid him weron=Et 
cum esset singularis, interrogauerunt eum hi qui cum eo erant 
cum duodecim, parabolas;%—Orosius (Sweet’s ed.), 18.11: 
da deor hi hatad hranas. Moreover, as is also well known to the 
Professor, this construction of two accusatives (the one of the 
person and the other of the thing) with verbs of Asking and 
Calling, is common in other branches of the Indo-Germanic 
family of languages. Why, then, should we not consider that 
verbs of Asking and Calling have retained in Modern English 
the double-accusative construction that was the rule in Old 
English? In a word, why think of a dative in connection with 
the objects of verbs of Asking and Calling? As to the other 
sentences cited by Mr. Jespersen, two (I heard the boy his lessons 
and I took the boy long walks) are not idiomatic English in 
America, I think, while the third (I painted the wall a different 
colour) would hardly suggest a dative to one, at least a dative 
of the indirect object. These sentences, then, do not seem to 
me to militate against one’s considering that we have a po- 
sitional dative in the sentence with which we started out, 
Peter gives Paul’s son a book. 

But, before passing from the consideration of the positional 
dative, I wish to add that, if one intends by that phrase to 
indicate that position alone determines the case of son irrespec- 
tive of function, then we have no such thing as a positional 
dative. Personally I should prefer to call son a functional dative 
which in Old English with most nouns in a similar function 
was in form as well as in function a dative of the indirect 
object, but which in Modern English nouns, owing to the 
apocope of the usual dative ending -e* of Old English, has become 
flexionless, and is in form identical with the subjective nomina- 
tive. But the fact that with verbs of Giving the indirect (dative) 
object usually precedes the direct (accusative) object in Modern 
English helps one to differentiate the indirect (dative) object 
from the direct (accusative) object, and extenuates, if it does 


* The Latin is quoted from Wordsworth and White’s Nouum Testamentum 
Latine, editio minor, Oxford, 1911. 

‘ Of course, the noun for ‘son’ in Old English, being a u-stem, ended in -a, 
not in -e, in the dative singular. But this -a became -e in Middle English. 


__-"_ 
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not excuse, one’s speaking of son as a positional dative, or, 
preferably, a functional dative whose use is suggested by the 
position of the noun. 


Professor Jespersen next takes up another suggested criterion 
of case: } 

Someone might suggest that we have a criterion in the possibility 
of a word’s being made the subject of a passive sentence, as this is 
allowable with accusatives only. This would be a purely linguistic 
test—but it is not applicable. In the first place it is not every ‘accusa- 
tive’ that can be made the subject of a passive sentence; witness the 
second ‘accusative’ in “They made Brown mayor,’ ‘they appointed 
Kirkman professor.’ Secondly, a ‘dative’ 7s made the subject of the 
passive sentences ‘he was awarded a medal,’ ‘she was refused admit- 
tance,’ as has been already mentioned (p. 163). Until other more 
infallible tests are forthcoming, we may therefore safely assert that 
there is no separate dative, and no separate accusative, in Modern 
English (op. cit., p. 174). 


One cheerfully admits that, as claimed by Mr. Jespersen, 
not every accusative can be made into the subject of a passive 
sentence, and that some datives (as in the sentences above 
quoted) can be and are made into the subjects of passive sen- 
tences. But the fact that many accusatives and that only a 
few datives (those out of analogy to real accusatives) can be 
made into subjects of passive sentences is helpful in differenti- 
ating the dative from the accusative. This fact gives us, not 
an infallible or invariable, but a useful, criterion. 


For several reasons besides those already given by me, 
Professor Jespersen’s statement that “we may therefore safely 
assert that there is no separate dative, and no separate accusa- 
tive, in modern English,” seems unwarranted. 

His dictum is inconsistent with the usage in Old English and 
in the Indo-Germanic languages in general. In Old English 
verbs of Giving regularly took a dative of the indirect object 
and an accusative of the direct object, a fact attested by the 
form of the pronouns (him, dative singular, and kine, accusative 
singular) and of the definite article (S@m and dere, dative 
singular, and done, da, det, accusative singular). We know that 
with verbs of Giving the same differentiation between the 
dative of the indirect object and the accusative of the direct 
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object was made in Greek and in Latin in both function and 
form. | 

To adopt the practice recommended by Mr. Jespersen would 
deprive us of a useful, if not a necessary, term. The Professor 
himself maintains that in Modern English we must provide 
for the category of an indirect object (0p. cit., p. 185); indeed, 
I suppose he would allow that some such category is demanded 
in most modern languages of the Indo-Germanic family. Why, 
then, should we not retain for the noun or the pronoun that 
represents the indirect object the traditional name, dative, 
even in Modern English, despite the acknowledged fact that in 
Modern English the originally distinctive dative (as a rule in 
O. E. nouns) ending in -e, has become in form identical with 
the originally flexionless Old English accusative of nouns? 
Why should identity of form, though accompanied by clear 
differentiation of function, preclude the use of the names 
dative and accusative here in Modern English when identity of 
form, though accompanied by clear differentiation of function, 
in a large class of nouns in Latin does not preclude the use of 
the names nominative and accusative for neuter nouns when 
functioning as subject or as object or of the names dative and 
ablative for the nouns formally identical in those two cases when 
functioning as indirect object or as an expression of means? 

To the former question Professor Jespersen’s answer seems 
to be that, since the dative has in course of time taken over the 
function of other cases, there is no special appropriateness in 
the name dative for the indirect object. Says he: 

Professor Sonnenschein says that cases denote ‘categories of mean- 
ing.’ But he does not, and cannot, specify what the particular meaning 
of the dative is. If we look through the rules of any German, Latin, 
or Greek grammar, we shall find in each a great variety of uses, or 
functions, i.e. meanings assigned to the dative, but many of them 
differ from one language to another. Nor is this strange, if we consider 
the way these languages have developed out of the Proto-Aryan 
language which is the common ‘ancestor’ of all of them. As Paul says, 
it is really gratuitous (es ist im grunde reine willkiir) to call the case 
we have in German (and Old English) a dative, for besides the functions 
of the dative it fulfils the functions of the old locative, ablative, and 
instrumental. Formally it corresponds to the old dative only in the 
singular part of the words, in some words it represents the old locative, 
while in all words the dative plural is an old instrumental. The Greek 
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dative in the third declension in the singular is an old locative, and the 
dative of all words has taken over the functions of the locative and 
instrumental as well as those of the old dative proper. However far 
back we go, we nowhere find a case with only one well-defined function: 
in every language every case served different purposes, and the 
boundaries between these are far from being clear-cut (0. c#é., p. 178). 


We may readily grant that the boundaries between the cases 
are far from being clear-cut, and that, as claimed, the Germanic 
dative has taken over the uses of various other cases. But the 
Germanic dative has till this day maintained what its name, 
its history, and tradition have indicated as one of its chief 
functions, that of indicating the indirect object. The category 
of indirect object is ineradicable; the commonest name for the 
case indicating the indirect object in our family of languages 
has been the word dative. Why discontinue the time-honored 
name? 

But, whether called dative or the case of the indirect object, 
son in Professor Jespersen’s basic sentence (Peter gives Paul’s 
son a book) seems to me to be quite distinct in use from book, 
which latter word, whether called accusative or not, denotes a 
direct object. In a word, Dr. Jespersen’s own sentence seems 
to me to refute his contention “that there is no separate dative, 
and no separate accusative, in Modern English.” 


Let us now see what Dr. Jespersen says about the accusative. 
He laments the absence of a clear-cut meaning for the accusa- 
tive: 


But if no clear-cut meaning can be attached to the dative as actually 
found in any of the old languages of our family, the same is true of the 
accusative. Some scholars have maintained a ‘localistic’ case-theory 
and have seen in the accusative primarily a case denoting movement 
to or towards, from which the other uses have gradually developed: 
Romam ire ‘go to Rome’ led to Romam petere, and this to the other 
accusatives of the object, thus finally even to Romam linquere ‘leave 
Rome.’ Others consider the objective use the original function, and 
others again think that the accusative was the maid of all work who 
stepped in where neither the nominative nor any of the special cases 
was required. The only thing certain is that the accusative combined 
the connotation of a (direct) object with that of movement towards a 
place and that of spatial and temporal extension. It may even origin- 
ally have had further uses which are now lost to us (0p. c##., p. 179). 
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In the next to the last sentence in the above quotation, 
Dr. Jespersen admits as certain all that I should claim for the 
accusative, namely, that it “combined the connotation of a 
(direct) object with that of movement towards a place and that 
of spatial and temporal extension.” And this statement of the 
Professor seems to me substantially to differentiate the accusa- 
tive from the dative, to justify the name accusative in its 
originally intended signification of the thing caused, or effected, 
despite the well known fact cited by him that we find fluctuation 
as to the use of the accusative as of the dative after certain 
groups of verbs in Old English and in German. The fluctuation 
is not sufficient in my judgment to invalidate the general 
distinction between the dative and the accusative in Modern 
English any more than the fact that time how long was in 
Old English sometimes expressed by the dative’ invalidates the 
general principle that in Old English time how long was habitu- 
ally expressed by the accusative and time when by the dative- 
instrumental. In brief, despite divergence of theories as to the 
origin of the accusative in the Indo-Germanic languages, some 
of its chief uses (as that of the object effected or, less clearly, 
affected) were suggested by the name given this case originally 
by the Greeks (airiarcxy) and (though unhappily worded) by 
the Romans; some of these chief uses persist to this day in many 
of the Indo-Germanic languages, and in some of them are 
habitually designated by the traditional name, accusative. 
Why should we discard this name even in Modern English? 
As is well known, the use of the term accusative is recommended 
by the British Committee on Grammatical Terminology headed 
by Professor E. A. Sonnenschein and by the American Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Terminology headed by Professor 
W. G. Hale. And the term accusative is used in a number of the 
best English grammars published since the issuance of these 
two reports. But, even if we should discard the name accusative, 
we could not discard the functions hitherto denoted by this 
word; and these functions are, as a rule, distinct from the chief 
functions denoted by the word dative. 


Thus far we have been considering the terms dative and 


5 See the writer’s “The Dative of Time How Long in Old English,” Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XXXVII (1922), 129-141. 
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accusative and the objections offered to their use in Modern 
English. Let us now consider the word case. 

The late Henry Sweet, as is well known, objected® to one’s 
using the terms nominative case, daitve case, and accusative case, 
etc., of English because he thought case to be dependent almost 
altogether upon the form of a noun or pronoun, and because, in 
nouns, English has but two case-forms, those of (1) the Genitive 
and of (2) what he called “the Common Case,” a position stated 
as early as 1876, in his “Words, Logic, and Grammar.”’ But, 
despite the eminence of Sweet, it has always seemed to me 
that this position of his that form should be almost the sole 
criterion of case is unwise, not to say untenable. He tells us - 
(A New English Grammar, I, §114) that, while it is proper to 
speak of an English noun’s being in the datival relation, it 
would be improper to speak of an English noun’s being in the 
dative case. As Sweet’s words here throw some light on the 
position taken by Mr. Jespersen as to possible signs of the 
datival relation in Modern English, I quote them in full: 


In English the distinction between direct and indirect object is 
expressed, not by inflection, but imperfectly by word-order, the 
indirect coming before the direct object in such sentences as that given 
above [they gave him a house], although in some constructions the order 
is reversed, as in give it me! We can distinguish between the direct 
and the indirect object by the latter being able to take the preposition 
to before it: they gave the house to him; give it to me! Hence, although 
it would be quite incorrect to say that me in give it me! is the dative 
case, it is correct to say that it stands in the dative or indirect object 
relation, for in English we really have a feeling of this grammatical 
relation, although we cannot express it very clearly (New English 
Gram., I, §114). 


If form is to weigh as heavily in case-determination as is 
claimed by Sweet, how could he justify the Latin grammarian’s 
calling templum in one sentence a nominative and in another 
an accusative? Or, to come nearer home, how could Sweet 
justify his own practice, in his Anglo-Saxon Reader, of calling 
suna sometimes a genitive singular, sometimes a dative singu- 


*A New English Grammar (I, Oxford, 1892, §114; II, Oxford, 1898, §§1985- 
1995). 

7 See the Collected Papers of Henry Sweet, arranged by H. C. Wyld, Oxford, 
1913, p. 27 
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lar, sometimes a nominative plural, sometimes a genitive plural, 
and sometimes an accusative plural? Surely not by the form 
of the noun alone, but sometimes by the form of the accom- 
panying article or adjective, sometimes, as in Modern English, 
by the relationship of the adjectiveless noun to the verb of the 
sentence. While identity of form in nominative and accusative 
of nouns in Latin is in the main restricted to neuters, identity of 
form in nominative and accusative in Old English strong 
nouns (masculine as well as neuter; occasionally, also, feminine) 
is too frequent to be ignored. In hundreds of words, form alone 
will not differentiate nominative from accusative; and we have 
to differentiate these two cases by their function as in Modern 
English. Nor am I able to see why the word case should, even 
in as highly inflected a language as Latin, be considered to 
denote form to the exclusion of function. On the contrary, it 
should, it seems to me, be allowed to denote both; and, if one 
should wish to call particular attention to either of these two 
phases of its meaning, he might use the words case-form or 
case-relation. In other words, case was too narrowly defined 
by Sweet. While English nouns have only two case-forms, 
they have varied case-relations (nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, etc.); and, with many of the most careful speakers 
and writers in America, the word case oftener connotes case- 
relation than case-form, I believe. At any rate, to deny the 
word case the right to connote case-relation would be unwise, 
it seems to me, 

The interpretation of the word case advocated in the preced- 
ing paragraph agrees substantially with that given by Professor 
Berthold Delbriick, in his notable monograph, Ablativ, Localis, 
Instrumentalis im Altindischen, Latetnischen, Griechischen, und 
Deutschen (Berlin, 1867) and by Dr. H. Hiibschmann, in his 
great work, Zur Casuslehre (Miinchen, 1875). The latter 
(op. cit., p. 82) tells us that, although Greek and Latin originally 
had eight cases, but later only five and six respectively, the 
three or two cases that were dropt were not in reality lost, 
for the functions inhering in these dropt case-forms were not 
lost, but were taken over by the remaining case-forms. Hiibsch- 
mann’s very words are as follows: 

Delbriick wirft in seiner Abhandlung ‘Ablativus, localis, instru- 
mentalis im Altindischen, Lateinischen, Griechischen, und Deutschen’ 
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(1867) von vornherein die Frage auf: Wenn das Griechische und 
Lateinische urspriinglich acht Casus hatten, jetz aber nur noch fiinf, 
resp. sechs zeigen, was ist dann aus den drei, resp. zwei verloren 
gegangenen geworden? ‘Sind die Bedeutungen, die einst an ihnen 
hafteten, ebenso verloren gegangen, wie ihre Formen? Es ist schon 
mehrfach die Ansicht ausgesprochen worden, dass dies nicht der 
Fall gewesen ist, sondern dass die iibriggebliebenen Casus die Bedeut- 
ungen der verlorenen mit ibernommen haben. Die Richtigkeit dieser 
Ansicht im Einzelnen darzulegen, ist die Aufgabe der folgenden Ab- 
handlung’ (loc. cit.). 


Again, this interpretation of case is advocated by Professor 
Wilhelm Wundt, in his Die Sprache, Zweiter Theil (Leipzig, 
1900), pp. 58-129, in which he treates “Casusformen des 
Nomens.” There we learn that case-relations are denoted in 
some languages by inflexional endings (as in Greek, Latin, 
etc.), in some by position (as in Chinese, o>. cit., p. 68), in some 
by affixed words that resemble particles (as in certain African 
languages, op. cit., p. 70), in some by prepositions (as in many 
modern languages, o>. cit., p. 68), and in some by a combination 
of two or more of these methods (as in most of the Indo- 
germanic Languages, Joc. cit.), This fact demonstrates, Wundt 
holds, that case-differentiation (“Casusunterscheidung”) and 
form-differentiation (“Wortunterscheidung nach der Casus- 
form”) are separate things which only occasionally coincide 
completely; that in each of the above three methods of expres- 
sion we have case-differentiation in both a psychological and 
logical sense; and that, although the forms of the cases have in 
a large measure been lost in many modern languages, the cases 
themselves have not been lost. Wundt’s theory is, perhaps, 
most succinctly stated as follows: 


Diese Verhiltnisse bezeugen es deutlich, dass iiberhaupt die Casus- 
unterscheidung und die Wortunterscheidung nach der Casusform zwei 
verschiedene Dinge sind, die sich nur in verhdltnissmdssig seltenen 
Fallen vollstandig decken. Ebenso sicher wie durch die Wortform kann 
das Verhaltniss des einzelnen Begriffs zu andern Begriffen durch die 
Wortstellung oder durch bestimmte Partikeln, z.B. Prapositionen, 
ausgedriickt werden; und es kann vorkommen, dass eines dieser 
Hiilfsmittel allein, oder dass zwei derselben oder alle drei gleichzeitig 
zur Charakterisirung des Casus dienen. Eine Casusunterscheidung 
im psychologischen und logischen Sinne ist natiirlich in jedem dieser 
drei Falle vorhanden. Der Ausdruck aller wesentlichen Beziehungs- 
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formen des Nominalbegriffs durch die blosse Wortform reprisentirt 
daher nur eine bestimmte sprachliche Entwicklungsform dieser 
Erscheinungen, und im allgemeinen innerhalb dieser Entwicklungsform 
wiederum nur eine bestimmte Entwicklungsstufe, wie gerade die 
Geschichte des indogermanischen Casussystems zeigt. Denn wenn in 
unsern neueren Sprachen die Wortformen der Casus bis auf geringe 
Reste verschwunden sind, so sind damit die Casus selbst nach ihrem 
psychologischen und logischen Begriffswerth nicht verloren gegangen, 
sondern sie sind im Gegentheil ungleich reicher geworden, indem nun 
Pripositionen weit iiber die in dem urspriinglichen Casussystem 
gezogenen Grenzen hinaus dem Ausdruck der Begriffsverhdltnisse 
dienen (Die Sprache, II, 68)... 


Once more, the interpretation seems warranted by the 
definition given of case in the New English Dictionary, 9a and b: 


9a. In inflected languages one of the varied forms of a substantive, 
adjective, or pronoun, which express the varied relations in which it 
may stand to some other word in the sentence, e.g. as subject or object 
of a verb, attribute to another noun, object of a preposition, etc. 

b. But as many modern languages have nearly or quite lost these 
variations of form, case is sometimes loosely used for the relation itself, 
whether indicated by distinct form or not. 


Again, substantially this interpretation has been advocated 
by several recent writers of distinction on English syntax, as 
by Professor E. A. Sonnenschein in his A New English Grammar 
(Oxford, 1916); by Professor Max Deutschbein in his System 
der Neuenglischen Syntax (Céthen, 1917); by Mr. J. H. G. 
Grattan, in his interesting essay, “On the Teaching of Case” 
(Essays and Studies by Members of the English Assoctation, 
IX (1924), 115-125); and by Professor George O. Curme in his 
College English Grammar (Richmond, Virginia, 1925). Mr. — 
Grattan (0. cit., p. 119) gives a fresh study of Wundt’s theory 
of case, and modestly proposes the following definition of case, 
which, as he states, is based upon that of Professor Max 
Deutschbein (op. cit., §116): “Case is the linguistic expression 
of the relation in which an idea signified by a noun stands to the 
ideas signified by other component parts of the sentence.” 
Whether we adopt this particular definition of case or not, to 
me it is evident that the definition given by Sweet has in some 
‘quarters done great harm. Not a few hasty readers of his 
New English Grammar have learned that this great scholar 
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holds that English nouns have but two cases in the narrower 
sense of that term, viz., case-forms, but they have failed to 
learn that he allows that we have several cases in the larger 
sense of that term, viz., case-relations. 

Another English scholar, Dr. Allen Mawer, in an address 
entitled “The Problem of Grammar in the Light of Modern 
Linguistic Thought”® (London, 1923), devotes a paragraph 
(pp. 13-14) to case, and declares for a three-case system in 
English. His statement runs: “Surely all the essential ideas of 
English case-relation are expressed by the three cases—nomina- 
tive, possessive (which is really much more applicable to 
English speech-usage than the proposed term genitive) and 
objective, or still better, dependent case.” This is the more 
remarkable when one learns from his essay that Professor 
Mawer is an ardent follower of Professor Jespersen, whose 
works are quoted with admiration and, apparently, with little 
or no reservation. Mr. Mawer, I should state, does not specifi- 
cally quote Mr. Jespersen on case,? but, like the latter, he makes 
war upon Professor Sonnenschein’s interpretation of case as 
given in the latter’s A New English Grammar (Part II, p. 4) 
and in the Report of the Committee on Grammatical Terminology 
(p. 25), of which Professor Sonnenschein was chairman. In 
general, then, the position of Professor Mawer on case is in 
line with that of Sweet and of Professor Jespersen. 

But in details there is an appreciable difference between 
the position of Professor Mawer and that of Professor Jespersen 
concerning case. In reality the Danish Professor does not 
' reduce the cases (or, at least, the case-relations) in Modern 
English so much as at first blush might appear to be true; 
certainly not as much as would Professor Mawer. Although 
Mr. Jespersen objects strenuously to the use in Modern English | 
of the terms dative, accusative, etc., and, in his section entitled 


8 This address was delivered before the Annual Conference of the English 
Association on May 27, 1922, at Bedford College, and was published along with 
other papers in the English Association Pamphlet No. 56, The Problem of 
Grammar, July, 1923. 

® Since writing the above statement I have read Dr. Mawer’s review of 
Mr. Jespersen’s Philosophy of Grammar, in The Review of English Studtes 
(I, 223-227), which review confirms the inference here drawn from Mr. Mawer’s 
essay. 
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“Final Words about Cases” (p. 185), says, “But no language 
of our family has at any time had a case-system based on a 
precise or consistent system of meaning; in other words, case 
is a purely grammatical (syntactic) category and not a notional 
one in the true sense of the word,” he instantly proposes a 
nomenclature that seems no simpler than the one he would 
displace. Says he (op. cit., p. 185): 


The chief things that cases stand for, are: 
address (vocative), 
subject (nominative), 
predicative (no special case provided), 
object (accusative and dative), 
connexion (genitive), 
place and time, many different relations (locative, etc.), 
measure (no special case), 
manner (no special case) 
instrument (instrumental). 
Another classification, which insome ways would be better, wouldbe 
according to the three ranks considered in Ch. VII. 
I. Cases standing as primaries. 
Subject-case. 
Object-case. 
This might be divided into the case of direct, and the case 
of indirect object. 
Predicative-case. 
II. Adjunct-case. Genitive. 
ITI. Subjunct-cases. 
These might be divided into time-cases (time when, time 
how long), place-cases (place where, whither, from where), 
measure-case, manner-case, instrument-case. 


If we look closely at Professor Jespersen’s second and by 
him preferred classification, as given above, we do not find our 
old friends (nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative, 
etc.) enrolled under their own names (except in the case of the 
genitive); but they are there under a slight and easily penetrable 
disguise. Although Dr. Jespersen (op. cit., pp. 176-177) takes 
sharply to task Professor E. A. Sonnenschein for his recognition 
of the dative in the latter’s A New English Grammar, to me it 
looks as if the Danish Professor, in setting up a case of the 
indirect object, recognizes—under a slightly different name, 
to be sure—Sonnenschein’s much berated dative; and as if, 
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in setting up his subjunct-cases, he gives us, again under 
different names, the series of cases that he feared might be 
thrust upon us by others. The arraignment of Professor 
Sonnenschein by Dr. Jespersen is too caustic and too significant 
to be omitted. It runs as follows: 


He [Sonnenschein] does not mention such excellent grammarians 
as William Hazlitt, William Cobbett, and Henry Sweet, who were 
opposed to his view of the cases, but mentions with special praise 
Lindley Murray, who took ‘the momentous step of recognizing an 
“objective” case of nouns’ and thus ‘rendered English grammar the 
service of liberating it from the false definition of case’ and ‘opened 
the door’ to the next momentous step, Sonnenschein’s recognition of 
a dative case. What is the next step to be in this progressive series, 
one wonders? Probably someone will thank Sonnenschein for thus 
opening the door to the admission of an ablative case, and why not 
proceed with an instrumental, locative, etc.? All the Professor’s 
arguments for admitting a dative apply to these cases with exactly 
the same force (op. ctt., p. 177). 


I repeat that, despite the caustic nature of this arraignment, 
it seems to me as if, in his preferred scheme, Professor Jespersen 
himself introduces, though under different names, the categories 
that he decries in others. 


Let me add that Dr. Jespersen (0p. cit., p. 186) objects to 
one’s speaking of “analytic cases.” 

The reader {he says] will have observed that in this chapter I 
speak only of the so-called synthetic cases, not of the ‘analytic cases,’ 
which consist of a preposition and its object; these, as I maintain, 
should not be separated from any other prepositional group. In 
English, to a man is no more a dative case than by a man is an instru- 
mental case, or 1” a man a locative case, etc. 


Here Professor Jespersen parts company with Henry Sweet, 
who, though he would not allow us to speak of a dative in 
English, did himself speak of a “prepositional dative” in English, 
as in his New English Grammar, II, §1990 (Oxford, 1898). 
Mr. Jespersen’s objection to the use of the phrase “analytic 
dative,” etc., seems to me unwarranted. The term is intended 
merely to call attention to the well known fact that, in the 
modern languages, case-relations are much more frequently 
than in the ancient languages indicated by prepositional 
phrases. And I can think of no simpler way of indicating this 
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characteristic difference between the ancient languages and 
the modern languages than by saying that case-relations are 
dominantly indicated in the ancient languages by case-endings 
but in the modern languages by prepositions; or, in other words, 
that in the former we usually have synthetic cases, while in the 
latter we often have, also, analytic cases. In brief, the phrase 
“analytic dative” seems to me often distinctly helpful. Nor 
should I object to the occasional use of the term “analytic 
instrumental” even in teaching English grammar. As we have 
seen above, Dr. Jespersen, in his Subjunct-cases, recognizes 
an instrument-case. If, then, one were teaching English 
grammar to students that were at the same time studying 
Latin, and the lesson happened to be on the expression of the 
instrument in English by means of a preposition (as with or by) 
plus its object, it seems to me it would be helpful to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in Latin the instrument is regularly ex- 
pressed by the ablative without a preposition; conversely that, 
if the instructor in Latin were teaching the instrumental use of 
the ablative, he would naturally state that in most of the 
modern languages of our family a preposition would be neces- 
sary. The use of the term analytic case might at least save one 
from declaring, as one of my students some years ago did 
declare, that Modern French has no cases of any sort. Moreover, 
as was incidentally indicated in an earlier part of this paper 
(see above, p. 247), Wundt considers that, to give an adequate 
conception of case, especially in the modern languages, account 
must be taken of analytic cases as well as of synthetic cases. 
And surely there is crying need of such study in Modern 
English. Whether we use the term analytic case or not, we should 
have far more definite and detailed study and teaching of the 
function of prepositions to indicate in English logical relation- 
ships that in more highly inflected languages are usually indi- 
cated by case-endings. How few college students understand, 
for instance, the various logical relationships indicated by the 
preposition of! The knowledge of even the better English 
students on such matters is pitiable as compared with that of 
students who have had sound drilling on the uses of the genitive, 
say, in Latin. Let us be thankful that our first College English 
Grammar in America does something towards filling the yawning 
gap; and let us hope that still more will be done in a future 
edition. 
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Once more, recent writers on English grammar, such as the 
authors of the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature (revised ed., Washington, D. C., 1923), of The 
Teaching of English in England (London, 1922), and of The 
Problem of Grammar (London, 1923), rightly insist on the stress- 
ing of the function rather than the form of words in English 
and in other Modern Languages. But how shall we intelligently 
stress functions unless we have as definite names as possible to 
differentiate the case-relations that, regardless of names, we 
all admit exist? If so, why discard the familiar, but none too 
definite, terms nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, etc. for 
the newer but even less definite terms common case, etc.? And 
may not the decrying of the study of forms in English have 
gone too far, at least in America? The fact that a prominent 
minister of my acquaintance every now and then confounds 
he and him and we and us would seem to show that in Texas at 
least forms have not been studied unduly. Nor do I think that 
Texas is altogether unique in matters linguistic. The truth 
seems to be that in recent years American youths have studied 
but little either function or form. In a test set a few years ago 
to the freshmen in one of the strongest universities of the 
Northwest, not a third could distinguish between a whole 
sentence and a fraction of a sentence; while in a grammar test 
given last year in one of the oldest of the Southern State 
Universities east of the Mississippi, out of 298 freshmen only 
55 passed. In the latter test one group of questions dealt with 
Errors in Grammatical Agreement, Cases of Pronouns, Comma 
Blunder, and Parallel Structure, and on this only 2 passed.?° 
And quite recently I have read more than one volume by a 
Ph.D. graduate of a northwestern university who is said to be 
highly gifted in the social sciences, but who dangles his parti- 
ciples as if he were a high-school student! 


It will be noted that I have not ventured to say how many 
cases we have in Modern English. At present I am merely 
attempting to show that, despite the contention of Messrs. 
Sweet, Jespersen, and Mawer, it seems allowable to speak of a 


10 See the writer’s “The Present-day Attitude toward the Historic Study 
of the Mother-tongue,” in the University of Texas Studies in English, No. 5, 
1925, p. 46. 
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nominative case, a genitive case, a dative case, and an accusa- 
tive case in English, and that, too, without bringing upon one’s 
head Jack Cade’s reproach of “using such abominable words 
as no Christian ear can endure to hear.” And I should like to 
add that the decrying of the use of classical terms for case- 
relations in Modern English has led at times to the abandon- 
ment of the simplest terms, as of descriptive genitive by the 
American Committee on Grammatical Terminology." Again, 
the decrying of the use of case to cover case-relations as well 
as case-forms has in many text-books led to a far more meager 
treatment of case-relations than that suggested by Dr. Jespersen 
in his Philosophy of Grammar, p. 185, quoted above. These 
relationships are habitually taught in Latin and in Old English; 
they are, I fear, seldom taught in Modern English. But these 
case-relations as truly exist in Modern English as in Latin or 
in Old English, and should habitually be taught regardless of 
the terms used. Personally I think that the traditional names 
for the cases, despite their acknowledged shortcomings, serve 
well for the highly inflected classical languages, and that, with 
slight modifications, they will serve well for the less inflected 
Modern Languages. Furthermore, the emphasis upon function 
rather than upon form has gone so far that some speak of 
English as a flexionless language. But to me it seems certain 
that, whether we allow the word case to cover only case-forms, 
as some would have us do, or to cover case-relations, also, as I 
should prefer, we have in Modern English more cases than are 
being generally taught in our American schools, subcollegiate 
or collegiate. And this seems to me deplorable; for, as I have 
tried to demonstrate elsewhere,” a knowledge of grammar is 
indispensable to any fruitful study either of language or of 
literature. 
MorGAN CALLAWAY, JR. 


11 The Committee, on p. ix of its Report (revised edition, Washington, D. C., 
1923), warmly recommends the use of the term descriptive for adjectives and 
for clauses, but strangely enough does not use the term at al] in treating (on 
pp. 8 and 30) of Genitive Case-uses. 

2 In “The Present-day Attitude toward the Historic Study of the Mother- 
tongue,” pp. 39-67, especially pp. 63-67 (in the University of Texas Studies in 
English, No. 5, 1925). 
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XIII 
ATTILA’S AND BEOWULF’S FUNERAL 


Y WAY of caution a sub-title should be added: “A Set of 
Questions”—questions, that is, to which I do not presume 
to return a positive answer. 

The classical parallels (Vergil, Homer) of Beowulf’s obsequies 
as well as the Jordanes parallel are well known to students of 
Old English literature (cf. Klaeber’s edition, pp. 209, 213, 216). 
It is especially the latter which has commonly been considered 
of very great value as illustrating the authentic character of 
the notable closing scene of Beowulf. “The accuracy [of the 
Beowulfian funeral],” says Chadwick'—to cite an English 
authority—“is confirmed in every point by archeological or 
contemporary literary evidence. We may refer especially to 
the account of Attila’s funeral given by Jordanes.” Again, 
“the agreement between the two versions could not possibly be 
greater; here [i.e., in the recital of Attila’s obsequies] everything 
is Germanic”—this was the verdict of Kégel,? who regarded 
that 49th chapter of Jordanes’ history? as a most precious 
source of information on ancient Germanic poetry. It is true, 
certain differences between the sixth century and the eighth 
century version did not escape observation, as may be seen 
from Chambers’ Introduction to Beowulf, p. 124, or from 
Klaeber’s Edition, p. 216. But it remained for Edward Schri- 
der’s incisive article (ZfdA. LIX, 240-44) to aim a deadly blow 
at the famous account of Attila’s funeral as currently inter- 

1 The Heroic Age, p. 53 and n. 1. 

3 Geschichte der deuischen Litteratur bis sum Ausgange des Mittelalters I. 1, 


pp. 47 ff. 
3 Getica ed. Theod. Mommsen. 
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preted. Nothing in the story, the resolute critic declared, with 
the possible exception of the doubtful word strava,* can be 
claimed as Gothic; it is a description of Hunnish funeral rites 
pure and simple. As regards the Beowulf, he asserted, it cannot 
be appealed to as a bona fide witness in questions relating to 
Germanic antiquity. Now it will be readily granted, I think, 
that our Beowulf is too literary in its character to be adjudged, 
without reservation, a standard authority on such matters, 
although I should hesitate to call it, as Schroder does, a “ro- 
mantic” poem. Furthermore, it is certainly a pleasing hypothe- 
sis—though not an ascertained fact—that the Gothic customs 
which to a certain extent had entered into the Asiatic court 
life, gave way to the native rites of the Huns when their great 
king was to be laid at rest. Some definite philological support 
of this position could perhaps be found in Jordanes’ reference 
to sua gente (“Cuius manes quibus modis a sua gente honoratae 
sunt..... ”). Atany rate, Schréder’s thesis will be ungrudgingly 
approved so far as it relates to the assembling of the horsemen— 
“de tota gente Hunnorum lectissimi equites,” who perform 
their remarkable feats, “in modum circensium cursibus ambien- 
tes.” It is, indeed, only natural that the funeral games should 
have taken the form of equestrian exhibitions, seeing that the 
Huns, whom Jordanes himself calls “ad equitandum promptis- 
simi” (ch. 24),5 could fully indulge in their favorite sport while 
sojourning on the vast Hungarian plains. We are immediately 
reminded of the funeral games practised four centuries later 
by the horsemen on the “Esthonian” plains which the traveler 
Wulfstan explained to King Alfred (Orosius 20, 33 ff.), although 
the Esthonians, more practically minded than the Huns, were 
racing for a very tangible object. The very language used by 
Wulfstan: .... gesamnode ealle da menn Se swyftoste hors 


‘Cf. Mommsen, p. 198; H. Jacobsohn, Anz. f@A. XLII, 88. 

5 Note the interesting allusion in Cynewulf’s Elene 48 ff.: Deah hte [i.e. 
Romware] werod lesse / hafdon to hilde hon[nle Huna cining / ridon ymb rofne 
(but see also footnote 31, below). Cp. Ailakvipa 1, 3, 31, 35. In fact, Atak». 35 
is apt to put us in mind of Priscus (see footnote 7), p. 173 (and passim): Lé 
pé Alli lands sins 4 vit / 76 eyrskaan aptr frd morpi; / dynr vast garpi,droslum of 
prungit; dugt delrynv dplay Seimvoy juay alpovpévwy, xpdros Irrwr as hyds 
bpxoputvwr Fxotero, etc. 

6 Likewise, the mourning heroes of Homer observe the custom of contending 
for prizes; see [tad 23.257 ff., cp. Odyssey 24.85 ff. 
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habbad on bem lande clearly recalls Jordanes’ “de tota gente 
Hunnorum lectissimi equites.” There is also, it should be noted, 
an interesting analogy between those equestrian performances 
of the Huns and the spectacular procession (described by 


Priscus’) of their young women on the occasion of Attila’s 


entrance into the royal village. 

However, whether any other feature of this first and most 
noteworthy stage of Attila’s funeral is to be called specifically 
Hunnish we have no means of determining. 

Before proceeding in our analysis, it will be permissible to 
put the preliminary question: Can Jordanes be trusted?? 
Examining critically the version of Attila’s funeral as well as 
of his death, which Jordanes offers, as he alleges, on the author- 
ity of Priscus, “ut Priscus historicus refert,” we might question, 
in the first place, the somewhat strange circumstances connected 
with Attila’s death and its discovery by the courtiers. They 
suggest at once Holofernes’ death told in the Book of Judith, 
chs. 13 f. (cf. JEGPh. XII, 260f.). Like the Assyrian general 
and tyrant, Attila dies in a drunken stupor, in the company 
of a woman,—though not slain by her. (Jud. 12, 20: “jucundus 
factus est Holofernes ad eam, bibitque vinum multum nimis,” 
13, 4: “Holofernes jacebat in lecto, nimia ebrietate sopitus” ; 
Jordanes: “.... eiusque in nuptiis hilaritate nimia resolutus, 
vino somnoque gravatus resupinus jaceret.”®) Both are, in 
the end, found lying in their blood. (Jud. 14, 14: “vidensque 
cadaver .... Holofernis in suo sanguine tabefactum”; Jord.: 
“inveniuntque Attilae....necem sanguinis effusione perac- 
tam.”) Moreover, Attila’s attendants find it necessary, late in 
the day, to force the door: “triste aliquid suspicantes post 
clamores maximos fores effringunt”; cp. Jud. 14, 9: “hi qui in 


7 Corpus scriptorum htstoriae byzantinae I (Bonn, 1829), p. 188. 

® It will not be amiss to advert to the fact that part of his Preface to Getica 
is a plain plagiarism from Rufinus (Preface to the Translation of Origen’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans). 

® Attila’s singulary temperate habits were observed by Priscus: r@ d¢’ArrhAvg 
éx? rot EvN vou xlvaxos Fv obdey xdbov Kpewy. pérproy 5é gaurd» al & Trois &ddors 
&xaow téelxvu (p. 204),—although the cupxéccop itself appeared to the visitors 
unduly protracted (p. 206). The account of his over-indulgence in drink on a 
particular occasion seems to reappear (in a different setting) in AWakviba 43, 
cf. Alexander Bugge, Edda XXIII, 280 f. [Of a different order are the scenes, 
Waltharius 310 ff., Biterolf 12640 ff.] © 
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tabernaculo erant venientes, et ante ingressum cubiculi perstre- 
pentes, excitandi gratia, inquietudinem arte moliebantur,” 
13: “Tunc ingressus Vagao cubiculum eius..... ” While in 
the case of Holofernes, who is left alone in the death chamber, 
this procedure is entirely natural, it strikes us as peculiar in its 
Hunnish counterpart. Why does the woman, “puella Ildico 
nomine,” remain quiet all the while? A totally different and 
thoroughly natural behavior of the woman in a similar case is 
well exhibited in the familiar Anglo-Saxon story of the death 
of King Cynewulf (Chron. A.D. 755). Even the epithet applied 
to Attila’s latest and last bride, “decoram valde,” to a critical 
reader appears curiously suggestive of Jud. 10, 4: “incompara- 
bili decore”; cp. 10, 18: “decoras mulieres.” 

The conclusion we are fairly entitled to draw is that Jordanes 
did not scruple to color his narrative by the introduction of 
spurious matter calculated to add to the effectiveness of the 
story.!° 

Turning now to his version of the wonderful funeral, can we 
detect in it any features that should be challenged? The account 
of the funeral song recited by the Hunnish horsemen—after 
moderating their wild evolutions, we must assume—was hailed 
by Kogel and Kluge as a paraphrase" of a Gothic poem, some 
words and phrases of which were thought to be recoverable. 
The poetical character of the “cantus funereus” likewise 
received high praise from Mommsen, who recorded his im- 
pression to the effect that “pulcherrimum de Attila mortuo 
carmen omnes Alexandri laudationes longe post se relinquit” 
(p. xxxv). Yes, a beautiful poem; but judged by what standard? 
Neither in form nor subject matter do we feel the familiar touch 
of the Germanic spirit; there is not the slightest hint of the 
comitatus relation, of a personal loss as shown, e.g., in the 
Beowulfian lines swa begnornodon Geata leode / hlafordes (hry)re, 
heordgeneatas 3178, etc. Still less can we imagine that such a 
polished composition was uttered by the rough riders of the 


10 Was there, possibly, an ulterior motive in Jordanes’ repeated reference to 
Priscus and his veracityP—It hardly needs to be pointed out that the tradition 
which subsequently became current of the manner of Attila’s death is not in the 
least surprising. (Cp. Adlakv. 43 f., see footnote 9.) 

Kluge (Beitr. XXXVII, 157-9) did not claim it to be a direct, literal 
translation. 
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Huns,—quite apart from the question how the verses, if they 
were in the native tongue, were reliably communicated to the 
historian. In short, do not those noble, if somewhat cold, lines 
rather sound like Greek or Roman rhetoric? It is certainly 
more likely than not that Priscus (or Jordanes?) evolved this 
literary specimen largely out of his own imagination.“ How- 
ever, this does not imply the chanting act itself should be 
rejected as mythical. 

The second stage in the obsequies of Attila, the funeral feast 
with its sudden change from mourning to rejoicing, represents 
a custom of such universal occurrence that no criticism or 
comment is called for. It may be stated, merely by way of 
illustration, that the afore-mentioned Esthonians used to carry 
on a prolonged series of feastings: ealle ba hwile be pat lic 616 
inne, ber sceal beon gedrync ond plega, Oros. 20, 25; also the 
Anglo-Saxons of the late tenth century had to be warned against 
this evil practice: forbeode ge ba hedenan sangas bera lewedra 
manna and heora hludan cheahhetunga, ne ge sylfe ne eton ne ne 
drincon, ber pat lic inne 110, Canons of AElfric 35.8 


2 Exactly as the worthy Jonathan Carver (or his ‘authority’) invented 
the mourning speech of the Naudowessie Indians (Schiller’s ‘Nadowessische 
Todtenklage’). [Similarly, the detailed report of Attila’s address to his soldiers 
before the decisive battle of 451 (Jordanes, ch. 39) is not likely to be con- 
sidered authentic.}—It should be added, however, that the horsemen’s praise 
of Attila seems reminiscent of the laudatory remarks made by Romulus in 
conversation with Priscus, five years before Attila’s death (Priscus, pp. 199 f.), 
cf. Alexander Bugge, Edda XXIII, 284. The keynote of those observations, the 
emphasis placed on the king’s dtvauis and réxn (édeve rv abrod peylorny 
roxnv kal ri & THs Thxns Sbvayw talpev atrov), is clearly recognizable in 
the Latin text (‘potentia,’ ‘felicitas’), the ‘good fortune’ being, by an ingenious 
turn, prominently exemplified by the manner of Attila’s death. Of specific 
parallels the following deserve to be noted. Jordanes: ‘inaudita ante se poten- 
tia’; Priscus: obdet yap ray xirore ris Xavdixyjs f xal érépas dptdvrwy yas 
rocaura, tv éNlyy xaranrenpaxvat. Jordanes: ‘utraque Romani orbis imperia.... 
terruit, et... . annuum vectigal accepit’ (in addition to his sway over Scythian 
and Germanic Kingdoms); Priscus: éore (xal ray ty ro 'Oxeavg vhowv Epxey, 
kal pos rdon TH CKvdIexH) xal ‘Pwpyalous Exe &s pbpov draywyhy. Jordanes: ‘for- 
tissimarum gentium dominus’; Priscus: wrapetvat yap abr@ paxipov Sbvapy, Av 
obdty é3v0s dxoorhoeras. Even Attila’s own proud words addressed to the 
Roman ambassadors (p. 179): riva yap wé\w # rotov ppobpiov cerwoVa, Ereyor, 
br’ kxelywr, odrep abrds rorqoat TH alpecw Gpunoe; are echoed, it seems, in the 
terse allusion: ‘.... imperia captis civitatibus terruit.’ 

18 Already quoted by Schticking, E St. XXXIX, 5. 
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The third and closing scene, showing the secret burial of 
Attila, is notable for its display of barbaric splendor. Naturally, 
the symbolic significance assigned to the threefold attributes of 
the “copercula,” gold, silver, and iron respectively, could well 
be held to indicate a commentator’s point of view, but such 
interpretation need not be considered to militate against the 
fact itself. 

Summing up, it would appear that the famous 49th chapter 
of Jordanes’ history is not to be taken quite literally;—it does 
not lack a certain purely literary, or fictional, element. But, 
on the other hand, it will probably be conceded by most critics 
that the narrative of the funeral as a whole presents such a 
definite and graphic picture that we should feel no compunction 
in respecting it as a substantially true report.’ 

Reverting now to our original question, is there any particular 
feature of the funeral ceremonies that could be distinctly 
claimed as a Germanic custom? If we remember that the 
architecture of Attila’s “palace,” according to Stephani’s careful 
analysis,!® combined Asiatic, i.e., Hunnish, and Gothic features, 
and furthermore, that the sounds of the Gothic language—as 
testified by Priscus, a listener—could be heard at the court by 
the side of the Hunnish tongue,!* such a mingling of diverse 
elements does not seem inconceivable in the elaborate series 
of funeral performances related by the historian. 

The very last act, namely the slaying of the men who had 
dug the grave and buried the body of the king could no doubt 
be credited to the Huns, but the same incident is told in con- 
nection with the picturesque burial of Alaric (Jordanes, ch. 30), 


What significance is to be attached to Jordanes’ remark ‘pauca de multis 
dicere non omittamus’ remains altogether a matter of speculation. 

1K. G. Stephani, Der dlteste deutsche Wohnbau und seine Einrichtung. I, 
173-86. 

1% The Moorish jester (Zépxwy 6 Mavpotco.os) excited the laughter of his 
audience by indulging in linguistic mixture (rg yap Adbcovlwy riv rev Obyywr 
Kal tiv trav Térduv rapauiyvis yA@rray), Priscus, p. 206. Again, we are 
told (p. 190): EbyxAvdes yap Svres xpds TH overépg BapBdpy yAwoon (ndovov 
§ tiv Obvrwy 9 riy Térduv, § xal tiv Abcovluwy, Sc01s abroy mpds ‘Pwpalous 
ériyttla. There is also mention of a non-Hunnish name of a beverage (p. 183): 
éxopnyouvro Se uty xard xwpas rpogal, dyri uy alrou xéyxpos, dvri 52 dlvov 6 
nédos tmixwplws xadobuevos; cp. Gothic *midus. (Incidentally, we are again 
reminded of Wulfstan’s report: ond ne bid Sar nenig ealo gebrowen mid Es- 
tum, ac ber bid medo genoh, Oros. 20, 18 f.) 
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—the prudential motive being the same in both cases. It might 
even recall a certain feature mentioned at the close of the 
fortieth chapter of Tacitus’ Germania. 

More important than this, we cannot help suspecting that 
there was an element of truth in the old-fashioned view of 
Germanic enthusiasts who had such a tender and reverential 
regard for the funeral chant. It is indeed not very likely that 
those Huns who had been picked out expressly for their skill 
in horsemanship were at the same time the champion singers 
of the nation. All we need to believe in this case is that the 
circus performance was followed by the chanting act. No 
improbability is involved in the guess that the singers were 
Gothic retainers of the same type as the two men whom Priscus 
on a certain evening (of the year 448) heard chanting in the 
king’s banquet hall. That these two singers were Goths is a 
highly probable assumption. They have naturally called up 
the picture of the famous pair of singers mentioned in Wids70, 
ll. 103 ff.: Donne wit Scilling sciran reorde / for uncrum sige- 
dryhine song ahofan, etc. In fact, a racial distinction seems to 
have been intended by Priscus between these two noble “bar- 
barians” and the idiotic “Scythian” and the clownish “Moor” 
who appear on the scene after them.!’ Their stirring songs of 
valor and victory,!® which made such a profound impression 
on the breathlessly listening courtiers, were certainly something 
vastly different from the “Scythian songs” (dopara Dxvdixd) 
chanted by the gaily decked parading girls. 

Some testimony in favor of this Gothic hypothesis is afforded 
by Jordanes’ mention of the songs with which the West Goths, 
two years before Attila’s death, honored their king Theodoridus 
who had fallen in battle. Jordanes, ch. 41: “cumque diutius 
exploratum, ut viris fortibus mos est, inter densissima cadavera 
repperissent, cantibus honoratum spectantibus abstulerunt 


17 Cf. Streitberg, P. Grdr.2 II*, pp. 2 f.; Heusler, R.-L. I, 454. Of course, the 
terms ‘barbarian’ and ‘Scythian’ are, in themselves, non-conclusive. 

18 Priscus, p. 205: dto 52 dyrixpd rod ’Arrhd\a raped\déyris BapBapoe iopara 
rexonuiva edeyov, vixas abrot cal ras xara médeuov Qbovres Gperds. [These 
songs were possibly of the same kind as those by which Arminius was celebrated: 
‘caniturque adhuc barbaras apud gentes’ Tacitus, Annales II, 88 (cf. Heusler, 
h.c.).] It has been supposed, by the way, that even those songs of the girls were 
in the Gothic language. Thus, Schrider speaks of their “gotische Chorgestinge,” 
—although the ‘cantus funereus’ is set down by him as Hunnish. 
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Videres Gothorum globos dissonis vocibus confragosos adhuc 
inter bella furentia funeri reddidisse culturam..... 719 The 
historian’s words could even be interpreted to mean that the 
chanting was done in the course of a solemn procession. 

Needless to say, no absolute proof is obtainable. Even worse 
than this, the impatient question may be asked: What differ- 
ence does it make? 

From the Latin text of Jordanes we now tur to the Old 
English epic. Only little need be said about Beowulf’s obsequies, 
which have received a goodly share of scholarly discussion and 
comment. Suffice it to recall the fact that there are two separate, 
even parallel, sets of funeral observances, briefly to be character- 
ized as a heathen burning ceremony and a Christian burial rite. 
The former is, in part at least, an amplified version of the 
burning scene known from the Finnsburg episode, the lament 
of the g(eo)meowle 3150 ff. corresponding precisely to that 
uttered by Hildeburh, 1117f. The latter, which contains the 
chant of the twelve nobles, is of a more spiritualized character. 
The picture of the funeral procession occupies the poet only for 
a moment. As is his way, he turns from the specific to the 
general,—swa hit gede(fe) bid, / bat mon his winedryhten wordum 
herge, / ferhdum freoge..... And when the very beautiful last 
words of praise have been pronounced, we feel that the author 
himself has spoken. 

Comparing the funeral of Beowulf with that of Attila, it is 
at once clear that the similarity instinctively felt by earlier 
students is not so much due to abundant agreement in detail 
as to the general grand effect of the impressive ceremonies. 
Jordanes’ phrase “spectaculum admirandum et sollemniter 
exhibetur” could well be applied to the closing scene of the 
Anglo-Saxon epic. However, there is one truly striking parallel 
which has to be accounted for; and this is, of course, the singing 
of the king’s praise by the horsemen riding around the dead 
body—though in the case of Attila the chosen horsemen move 
around”? the silken pavilion” in which the body had been first 

19 Of the mourning over Alaric’s death only the barest hint is supplied, ch. 
30: ‘quem nimia sui dilectione lugentes . . . .’ (cp. Beow. 3175 f.). 

20 Even this is, possibly, saying too much. Can we be quite sure about the 
meaning of ‘cursibus ambientes’? 


1 Naturally, the same, or similar, customs are liable to arise in different 
countries, The placing of the body inside a tent (‘intra tenturia sirica’ Jordanes) 
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deposited, whereas in the Beowulf the twelve nobles ride around 
the barrow at the very close of the ceremonies: 


Then around the mound rode, with cry and call, 
Bairns of the aethelings, twelve of all, 

To mourn for their Master, their sorrow to sing, 
Framing a word-chant, speaking of the King: 

They vaunted his earlship, they honored doughtily 
His wonder-works of glory (Leonard’s Transl.).” 


Now such songs both of sorrow and praise must be deemed 
sufficiently natural features, but the combination of this trait 
with the solemn riding of the thanes around the body seems to 
lack analogy. The driving of chariots, sometimes accompanied 
by men on foot, around the dead body or the pyre, is known 
from Vergil and Homer, but no songs comparable to those 
related of these two funerals are uttered in connection therewith. 

It is true, a Homeric source has been urged by Professor 
Cook”? not only for the Beowulfian scene but even (tentatively 
at least) for the Hunnish practice reported by Jordanes. No 
doubt, the Homeric parallels systematically set forth by Cook 
are worthy of careful consideration, but they still seem to fall 
short of being strictly conclusive. The points involved can be 
explained, I think, without reference to classical sources for 
the Beowulf. To illustrate: The closest verbal agreement that 
could be quoted relates to the site of the burial mound which 
is to be known as Biowulfes biorh, 2802 ff., 3156 ff. The former 
passage reads: Hatad headomere hleaw gewyrcean / beorhtne 
efter bele et brimes nosan; / se scel to gemyndum minum leodum / 
heah hlifian on Hronesnasse, / pat hit selidend syddan hatan / 
Biowulfes biorh, da Se brentingas / ofer floda genipu feorran 


is reported—though in cases of exhumation—by Bede, H.E. ITI, ch. 11 (‘ten- 
torio . . . . maiore extenso’), IV, ch. 19 (‘extento desuper papilione’); it is also 
mentioned, at the funeral of Wilfrid: ‘extento foris tentorio, sanctum corpus 
balneaverunt,’ Eddius, ch. 65 (see Plummer’s Bede II, p. 240 (also, for other 
uses of tents) ). 

22 Cp. Jordanes: ‘facta eius cantu funereo tali ordine referebant.’ 

23 Albert S. Cook, “The Possible Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and 
Widsith,” Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XXV, 
339 ff. He refers to “the possibility that the Huns might have become ac- 
quainted with the Homeric tradition through their contacts with the Eastern 
Empire” (p. 341). 
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drifad. And when the mound has been raised, it is heah ond 
brad, / (we)glidendum wide gesyne 3157 f. The nearest Homeric 
parallels are found, Odyssey 24. 80 ff., and Iliad 7. 85 ff. Thus, 
we read in the Odyssey passage (Butcher and Lang’s transla- 
tion): “Then over them [the bones of Achilles and Patroclus] 
did we pile a great and goodly tomb, we the holy host of Argive 
warriors, high on a jutting headland over wide Hellespont, that 
it might be far seen from off the sea by men that now are, and 
by those that shall be hereafter.” Moreover, in the analogous 
lines of the Iliad we note the remarkable term “(wine-)dark 
sea,” olvora wovrov (7.88),24 which puts us in mind of the still 
more remarkable floda genipu (Beow. 2808). Adding to these 
the Vergilian passage, Aeneid 6. 232 ff., in which the naming 
of Misenus after the hero buried on the promontory is men- 
tioned, we obtain a practically perfect—if composite—prototype 
of the Beowulfian lines. The evidence seems compelling. And 
yet, when we remember the plain archeological fact that burial 
sites in England as well as in Scandinavian countries were 
frequently chosen on headlands overlooking the sea or on hills 
close by a river,=—not to mention names like Ceardices-beong,* 
Kornahaugr, etc.—we feel reluctant to postulate for this feature 
of the Anglo-Saxon epic a classical source of information or 
inspiration.?’ 

Leaving, then, for the present, the very tempting question 
of Homeric influences, to which we should by no means turn a 


4 Tliad 7. 88 vnt woduaAgeds TAbwY Ext olvora révrov. Beow. 2807 f. Sa Se bren- 
tingas / ofer floda genipu feorran drifad. (Note Exod. 455 f. him ongen genap / 
atol yoa gewealc.) 

% As an illustration from Old Norse sagas may be mentioned Laxdelasaga, 
ch. 24. 3: Oldfr lét verpa haug eptir hann 4 nesi pot, er gengr fram & Laxd, er 
Drafnarnes heitir; bar er gardr hjé ok heitir Haugsgaror. 

* Occurring in a charter of 901 a.v., Birch, Cartul. Saxon. II, p. 241 (grant, 
by King Eadward, of land at Stoke by Hysseburn, or Hurstbourne, Hampshire); 
mentioned by Liebermann, Nachrichien von der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften 2u Gottingen, Philolog.-histor. Klasse, 1920, p. 265.—An ‘Attilae tumu- 
lus’ could be inferred from Jordanes’ ‘super tumulum eius.’ 

37 Another item mentioned by Cook appears very striking at first sight, 
viz. the number of days—ten—required for the construction of Beowulf’s 
grave-mound, which (barring a certain variation) answers to Iliad 24. 664 f., 
785. But its probative value is impaired by the fact of the alliterative sequence 
ond betimbredon on tyn dagum 3159, -timbran being just the right word in this 
place. 
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deaf ear, we may find ourselves confronted with other questions 
calling for an answer. 

Shall we believe, as has been pointed out by way of a possible 
explanation, that the author of Beowulf was indebted to Jorda- 
nes for the notion of the riding thanes?2® Or—to view the subject 
from another angle—was the story of Attila’s funeral famous 
for centuries, so that echoes of it even reached the ears of the 
Anglo-Saxon poet? Or was a tradition of corresponding popular 
practices known to him??® Or, again, did the author construct 
his account independently, drawing both on traditional material 
and on the resources of his own imagination? 

Something could be said foreach of these cases. Considering 
for a brief moment only the last-mentioned hypothesis, its 
possibility is not to be called in question. The author surely 
never witnessed a burning ceremony, but he handles the 
matter in the most natural way, suggesting a familiarity 
with ancient heathen tradition.*® At the same time, he has 


38 “Sogar eine Reminiscenz aus Jordanes ist nicht ausgeschlossen” 
Schréder. 

2° The evolution of such a practice is dogmatically outlined by Gummere, 
The Beginnings of Poetry, pp. 223 f. “‘As regards the riding, it is clear that this 
takes the place of an older dance or march, just as the song takes the place of 
older wailings and cries. The processions of a whole community, at times of 
planting and of harvest .... are matched by similar rites of marching with 
dance and song round hearth, grave, altar, in the ceremonies of wedding and 
burial. On the Isle of Man a wedding party goes three times round the church 
before it enters; and in many places the corpse is carried in the same way for a 
funeral. In the latter case, the solemn march is only a repetition of the dance 
around the corpse itself, the mourners going hand in hand, now slowly, now 
tumultuously, to the sound of their own wailing ..... Ts it possible that a 
vague—in fact, very indistinct—trace of some such custom is still lingering 
in Saxo’s description of the funeral of Harald Hildetan (viii, p. 264)? ‘Cumque 
superiectum ignis cadaver absumeret, [Ringo] merentes circuire proceres 
impensiusque cunctos hortari cepit, uti arma, aurum.... liberaliter in 
nutrimentum rogi.... transmitterent.,—W. S. Mackie (MLN. XL. 91 f.) 
ventured to trace in Gnom. Ex. 150 ff. an allusion to such a practice (as described 
in Beowulf); but evidence is lacking—Dr. A. H. Krappe calls my attention to 
the interesting comment in Ernst Samter’s Volkskunde im altsprachlichen 
Unterricht, I Teil: Homer (Berlin 1923), pp. 136 ff. (ch. 30: “Das Herumfahren 
und Herumgehen um die Leiche”). 
_ 4% There is an indubitably genuine ring in such expressions as adfaru (3009 f. 
gebringan ....0n adfere), cp. bal for, Gylfaginning, ch. 48; gudrinc astah 1118, 
cp. apr 4 bdl stigi, Vafprap. 54. 
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remarkably elaborated the picture of Beowulf’s obsequies, 
adding an impressive second scene designed to form a fitting 
conclusion of his noble epic. He necessarily had to vary 
the account of the funeral song from the one given in the 
first scene, and thus he introduced the chanting by the twelve 
mounted “hearth-companions.” The idea of the noble thanes 
riding round the grave-mound might well be his own. Since 
the loyal retainers were known to “ride around their king” in 
the days of his earthly glory,*! could not a similar act be 
performed on the occasion of the last solemn rites? Such a 
conclusion could easily have presented itself to a mind not 
lacking in constructive power. Thus it would have come to pass 
that the Beowulfian account at this point happened to coincide 
with Jordanes’ version. 

The foregoing remarks—as stated at the outset—are little 
more than cursory questions. Still, it is hoped that, even so, 
they may not be altogether unprofitable. 

Fr. KLAEBER 


Postscript. The presence of classical influences—direct and 
indirect ones—in Old Germanic cultural life is no longer 
questioned. The knowledge of Greek in Old England, in par- 
ticular, has been clearly set forth by Professor Cook, Philological 
Quarterly IT. 1 ff. See also his observations, Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences XXVI. 324 ff., 
XXVIII. 398 ff., 388 n. 5, XXVIII. 1 ff., JEGPh. XXV. 1 ff., 
MLN. XLI. 360 ff., Phil. Quart. V. 226 ff.; furthermore, Cham- 
bers, Introduction, pp. 329 ff., and, for the study of Greek in 
Ireland, Zimmer, Sprache und Literatur der Kelten (in Hinne- 


31 Hrodgar on horseback is accompanied by some of his prominent courtiers, 
he feara sum beforan gengde / wisra monna 1412 f., not unlike King Eadwine, 
whom Bede (H.E, II, ch. 16) represents as ‘equitantem inter civitates . . . . suas 
cum ministris..... ? Again, in Elene 48 ff. we read that hie werod lesse / 
hefdon to hilde pon|nle Huna cining / ridon ymb rofne (an obviously notable 
trait, not found, according to our present state of knowledge, in Cynewulf’s 
source). Similarly, the Franks ‘ride about’ their king Louis, .... thaz sie 
nan umbiriten Otfrid I. 1. 104. (We may also note wergendra to lyt / prong ymbe 
peoden, Beow. 2882 f.) Twelve champions ride with King Rolf to Upsala, 
pd reid hann til Upsala ok med honum xii. berserkir hans, Skéldskap., ch. 41. 
(Cp. Gunnlaugssaga, ch. 7. 21 stdan reid Illugi med tél fta mann ofan til Borgar.) 
That there is still a considerable difference between these conceptions and that 
of the funeral procession, is, of course, easily seen. 
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berg’s Kultur der Gegenwart I. XI. 1), pp. 4f. The rather 
noncommittal attitude (shown in the foregoing paper) towards 
the question of Homeric influences seemed to the writer justified 
by the fully realized important consequences a definite ac- 


ceptance would involve?” 
F. K. 


% (Footnote added in February, 1927] Andreas Heusler’s Aligermanische 
Dichtung (i.e., Vol. XI of Walzel’s Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft), with 
its comment on the subject (§44), has just come to hand. No really definite 
conclusions are reached even by this great authority. It is, by the way, much 
to be regretted that Heusler’s exceedingly important work cannot be bought 
separately. Strange, indeed, are the ways of some publishers. 


XIV 
HRETHRIC 


Two minor characters in Beowulf are Hredric and Hrod- 

mund, the young sons of the aged Danish king Hrodgar. 
The English poet represents the two princes as mere boys, too 
young to do anything. Yet they are not introduced simply to 
complete the picture of the royal household. On the contrary, 
they are the central and unifying figures in an episode so fraught 
with pity and terror that even now, after twelve centuries, we 
read and are deeply moved. Let us examine this episode, and 
see, if we can, what the poet was about. 

The night before, Beowulf had put Grendel to flight, and all 
day the Danes have been celebrating his victory. The celebra- 
tion ends with a feast in Heorot. The poet exclaims over the 
feasters: “I never heard of a people with a greater band of men, 
a finer array around: their lord” (1011 f.). But the picture of 
such peace and happiness has for the poet and his hearers a 
tragic irony, for they know it will be short-lived. 


The illustrious ones sat down, rejoiced at the feast; their stout-hearted 
compatriots, Hrodgar and Hrodulf, in the lofty hall, courteously 
drained many a mead-cup: Heorot was filled with friends within; in no 
wise had the Scyldings worked treachery then (1013-19). 


Hrodgar and Hrodulf, uncle and nephew, sit side by side in the 
high-seat, overlooking the brave company, and over the pair, 
unseen of them but clearly visible to the poet and his audience, 
brood disaster and death. A feast at Heorot! Hrodgar and 
Hrodulf side by side! How ominous a picture to those that knew 
what was to follow! The tragedy of the fall of the Scyldings 
casts across feast and feasters a shadow which the poet lifts and 
brings back again and again, as the narrative takes its course. 

The evening’s entertainment proceeds. After much giving of 
presents a scop takes the floor, and sings the famous song of the 
fight at Finsburg. Why does the poet choose this of all songs 
for such an occasion? Is the story of Heorot meant to be fore- 
shadowed in the course of events at the hall of Finn, where 
uncle and nephew fight on opposite sides until each meets his 
doom, and where the hapless Queen Hildeburh must look on 
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while husband, son and brother strive to do each other to death? 
Is the hall of Finn an ironical commentary on the hall Heorot, 
as yet so peaceful? This much, at least, is certain: the poet 
has no sooner finished telling us of Hildeburh than he begins 
telling us of Wealhpeow. The tragedy of the one reminds him 
of the tragedy of the other.! 

After the gleeman’s song the revelry begins anew. And the 
queen herself rises to serve the company, beginning with her 
husband, Hrodgar: 


Then the golden-crowned Wealhpbeow went forward to where the two 
nobles sat, uncle and nephew; at that time their friendship was still 
unbroken, each was true to the other. Likewise Unferp the spokesman 
sat there at the feet of the Scylding king; they both believed in him, 
believed that he was a man of honor, although he had not been kind 
to his kinsmen at sword-play (1162-8). 


Here once more the poet draws the ironical picture of Hrodgar 
and Hrodulf seated side by side, but this time he has added to 
the group a third member, an evil counsellor who, if the poet’s 
intimations can be trusted, is destined to sow dissention between 
uncle and nephew and at last bring both to disaster. Over 
against this ominous group stands the queen. What will be her 
parte — | 

The queen offers drink to her husband, and thus takes the 
center of the stage. She urges Hrodgar to be gracious to the 
Geats, to be lavish in gifts to them. How fortunate a man is 
Hrodgar! Now that the Geats are bound to him with ties of 
friendship, he has supporters on every side! Beowulf is as a 
son to him! Heorot is cleansed! Let him enjoy his blessings 
while he can, and when he comes to die let him leave his kingdom 
to his sons. Thus his life will end as a perfect thing. What a 
pretty picture, and what irony! 

But the poet is not content to leave it at that. He points his 
irony as sharply as he can by making poor Wealhpeow express 
her confidence in Hrodulf, the very man who is fated to bring 
misery and death upon those most dear to her. Listen to the 
rest of her speech: 


I know my kind Hrodulf, know that he will stand by the lad honorably, 
if you earlier than he, O lord of the Danes, leave the world; I ween that 


1 Similarly W. W. Lawrence, PMLA, XXX, 387. 
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he will repay it with kindness to our sons, if he is mindful of all the good 
things that we two did for his pleasure and his honor in times past, 
when he was a child (1180-7). 


Wealhpeow knows well enough that Hrodulf has his eye on 
the throne. And yet she has hopes, even of Hrodulf. She hopes 
to win him by appealing to the better side of his nature. But 
the poet’s audience, the English of old, knew that her hopes 
were vain. They listened to the mother, pleading for her son, 
and knew that her prayers were aimed at the man who was 
destined to slay him. Wealhpeow’s speech, then, is a masterpiece 
of unconscious irony. But it is also pathetic, deeply moving. 
This Danish queen, with her hopes and her fears, her premoni- 
tion of what is to come and her brave fight against the dangers 
that are to beset her son, is a figure as tragic as any in English 
literature. 

But Wealhpeow continues. She evidently does not rely 
altogether on shaming Hrodulf into righteousness. She now 
seeks allies, against time of need: 


She turned then to the bench where her sons were, Hredric and Hro6- 
mund, and the warriors’ sons—all the young people; there sat the hero 
of the Geats, Beowulf, by the two brothers. To him was the cup borne, 
and friendship offered outspokenly, and wound gold presented graciously, 
two arm-ornaments, a corslet and rings, the finest collar I ever heard 
of on earth (1188-96). 


Why does she give Beowulf such handsome gifts? She tells him 
why, openly, before everybody. 


Wealhbeow spoke, she spoke out, in the presence of the company: 
‘Use this ring, dear Beowulf, young man, and may it bring you luck, 
and have joy of this corslet, of these great treasures, and thrive well; 
assert yourself vigorously, and to these lads be kind in your counsels. 
I have in mind a reward to you for that. You have brought it about, 
that men ever praise you far and near, even as widely as the sea sweeps 
about the shores, the home of the winds. Be happy as long as you live, 
prince. I wish you well of the treasures. To my son be kind and 
gracious in your deeds.—Here every warrior is true to his fellow, kind- 
hearted, loyal to his lord, the retainers are of one mind, the band of 
fighters is wholly ready, the men, flushed with drink, do as I ask’ 
(1215+31). 


Here the queen publicly courts the favor of Beowulf, and so 
of the Geats. She had previously urged her husband to cultivate 
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the Geats; now she does the cultivating herself. She deliberately 
puts her sons, and particularly her elder son Hredric, under 
Beowulf’s protection. All the details of this the last scene of the 
episode have their significance. Beowulf sits with the two 
brothers. Why is he put among the lads? His association with 
the young princes is meant, I think, to be symbolical of his 
support of them, against Hrodulf, when their time of trouble 
comes. The queen thus ostentatiously allies herself with 
Beowulf in order to give Danish waverers to understand that 
her party has the great Geatish hero in its ranks and accordingly 
has good chance of success if things come to a break. Beowulf 
is asked to support HreSric in word and deed. A prospect of 
further rewards is opened up. But the poet does not neglect 
his main theme. He is chiefly concerned to present a tragic or 
rather a pathetic picture, not to tell the story of any negotiations 
that might have taken place. Indeed, the details which I have 
pointed out are introduced to add to the irony of the whole 
situation. The queen busies herself in vain finding supporters 
for Hredric—the young prince is doomed, whatever she may 
do. The treachery of his own people will bring about his down- 
fall. The episode ends with a sharp reminder of this, put into 
the queen’s own mouth in the poet’s usual fashion: “Here every 
warrior is true to his fellow, kind-hearted, loyal to his lord, the 
retainers are of one mind, the band of fighters is all ready, the 
men, flushed with drink, do as I ask.” What irony lies in these 
words! 

The young princes themselves take no part in the action; 
they appear on the stage, indeed, only in the last scene. And 
yet, everything hinges on them. Their existence finally breaks 
the friendship between uncle and nephew. Their peril drives 
the queen to do all that she does. And their destiny, though 
unrecorded by the poet, gives to the episode the tragic undertone 
which makes of it a thing of beauty. They remain in the back- 
ground, but the background dominates the scene. The poet 
conceives of them as mere lads, the helpless creatures of circum- 
stance. One is reminded of the two sons of Edward IV, the 
innocent victims of Richard III; or of the babes in the wood. 
This need not mean that the final disaster overtook them before 
they grew up. It means simply that they were still lads, or 
were so represented by the poet, at the time when Beowulf 
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visited the Danish court. The poet seized upon this fact and 
built up his episode accordingly, with the pathos that naturally 
accompanies the picture of a helpless person in peril of his life. 

We hear of Hredric once more. Much has happened in the 
meantime. Grendel’s dam has made her descent upon Heorot, 
and Beowulf has penetrated to her lair and killed both her and 
her monstrous son. His work is over, and he is about to leave 
for home. Before leaving, he promises to come to Hrodgar’s 
aid with thousands of men, if Hrodgar should find himself in 
need of troops. Beowulf now goes on to invite Hredric to pay 
a visit at the Geatish court. “Moreover, if Hredric, the king’s 
son, makes arrangements to go to the court of the Geats, he 
will find there many friends. It is well for a man of worth to 
travel.” The last sentence is a piece of sententious wisdom 
added in support of the invitation. Such “gnomic divagations” 
have been well characterized by Miss Blanche C. Williams: 


These asides are, I think, commonplace generalizations, though they 
doubtless took their special coloring from the particular time and place. 
That they were uttered as particular exhortations or with any thought 
that the princely circle needed to profit by them, I doubt. They had 
become conventional stop-gaps or roundings of periods. A single 
instance is perhaps to be regarded as a definite personal hint to Hroth- 
gar concerning the boy, Hrethric..... It is the close of Beowulf’s 
leave-taking speech, wherein he has just suggested that Hrethric 
would find friends at the court of the Geats. I say perhaps; for I 
suspect, rather, that Beowulf was finishing off his invitation by the 
statement of a truth as well known to Hrothgar as to himself.? 


Miss Williams’s interpretation is obviously sound. And yet 
no less a philologist than Axel Olrik reads into this little tag 
an indictment of the character of HreSric: 


Ved Beovulfs afsked fra den danske kongsgard omtales Hrgrik endnu 
en gang (v. 1837-39). Beovulf lover ham, at han skal finde venner i 
Geaternes garde, nar han gester der; og tilféjer ‘Fjerne steder er 
bedst at sdége for den, der duer selv.’ Denne formaning i den ellers 
altid h¢flige og velvillige Beovulfs mund tyder ikke pa, at Urgriks 
sevner og dygtighed har veret sat videre héjt.* 


I should say rather than the tag is, if anything, a compliment 
to Hredric. Beowulf tells us it is well for a man of worth to 


2 Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, p. 33. 
* Danmarks Heltedigtning, I, 15. 
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visit far countries, and he invites Hre®ric to visit a far country, 
namely, Geatland. One can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
he considers HreSric to be a man of worth, who would profit 
by his travels. Certainly there is no basis whatever for accusing 
Beowulf of discourtesy! | 

Olrik seems to have failed to see the true point of the incident. 
When Beowulf invites Hredric to the Geatish court, and 
promises Hrodgar military support, he is definitely allying 
himself with Hrodégar and his son, as against Hrodulf. The 
queen, to that extent, has not exerted herself in vain. We leave 
Hredric with the knowledge that he has in Beowulf a friend 
in time of need. There is no pathos in this picture. On the con- 
trary, we gain a glimpse of the Scylding feud from another angle. 
The Hredric episode ended with v. 1231. This episode is con- 
sistent enough, as we have seen. The young princes are helpless, 
Wealhpeow struggles pathetically but in vain, the shadow of 
the catastrophe rests heavily over the action. The scene which 
we are now considering is different. Beowulf’s promise of 
military support and invitation to the king’s son gives us 
assurance that, whatever the final outcome, there will be no 
tame surrender, but a fight. Our attention is drawn, not to 
the last tragic scene, but to the immediate plans of the sup- 
porters of Hredric. And it is evident that Hre®dric himself is 
to take an active part in the struggle. His first step will be to 
serve his apprenticeship, in accordance with Germanic custom, 
at the court of the friendly Geatish king. Thereafter, he will 
stand up boldly for his rights. 

So far, we have dealt only with Beowulf, and if we had no © 
further sources of information we could rest our case, confident 
of having given a plausible interpretation. Yet, after all, one 
likes corroborative evidence from other and independent monu- 
ments. As it happens, such evidence is to be had. I will take | 
up first the well-known passage in Widsith (45-49), which 
R. W. Chambers translates: “For a very long time did Hroth- 
wulf and Hrothgar keep the peace together, uncle and nephew, 
after they had driven away the race of the Vikings and humbled 
the array of Ingeld, hewed down at Heorot the host of the 
Heathobards.”4 Max Deutschbein gives a somewhat different 
rendering: 


4 Widsith, p. 205; cf. pp. 82 and 197. 
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Ich fasse heoldon als Plusquamfekt [sic] und tibersetze: Hropulf und 
Hrodgar hatten Frieden am langsten gehalten, Oheim und Neffe—als 
(nachdem) sie.... Hrodgar und Hrodulf sind offenbar nach der 
Niederlage der Hadubarden in Streit geraten—wahrscheinlich iiber die 
Beute. Hro6dulf wird wohl seinen Oheim gewaltsam vom Danenthron 
beseitigt und ebenso seine Mitwerber und Vetter Hredric, HroSmund 
und Heoroward [sic] verdrangt haben.® 


Deutschbein’s translation makes it unnecessary to assume a 
“very long” period of peace between uncle and nephew after 
the overthrow of the Bards, and allows us to put this period 
into the years that preceded the final battle with Ingeld—a 
method of disposition which fits the Beowulfian account much 
better. But whichever translation we take it remains clear that 
Hrodulf and Hrodgar, after a long period of peace and friend- 
ship, became enemies. As Chambers puts it: 


To my mind the assertion made twice in Beowulf and once in Widsith 
that ‘as yet’ or ‘for a very long time’ or ‘at that time’ there was 
peace within the family implies necessarily that at last the peace was 
broken. 


We need not rest the case on an implication, however. When 
we turn to the Scandinavian accounts, we find definite record 
of a family feud. The earliest of these accounts is the so-called 
Bjarkamdl, a poem composed about the year 900, according to 
Olrik.? It is preserved to us in Latin translation in the Gesta 
Danorum of Saxo Grammaticus. The poem has to do with 
the defeat and death of the Danish king Hrédlfr (i.e., Hrodulf) 
- at the hands of the rebel Hjérvardr, who has made a surprise 
attack on Hrédlfr’s hall. Hjalti, one of Hrdlfr’s followers, urges 
his comrades to fight to the death for their king, and recounts, 
among other things, one of Hrdélfr’s heroic achievements, viz., 
the slaying of the niggardly Hr¢rik (i.e., Hredric). The relevant 
passage in the poem may be translated as follows:® 


But as for us, who honor our king with a better loyalty [¢.e., better 
than that of the palace gates, which had not kept out the enemy], let us 
close fast our ranks, and, with our phalanx arranged in safe rows, let us 


6 Morsbach Festschrift (Studien zur engl. Philologie L) p. 296. 

6 Widsith, p. 84, note 1. 

7A. Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning, I, 113. 

* For the Latin text see Saxo, Gesta Danorum (ed. Holder), Book II, p. 62. 
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advance, even as the king has taught us, he who overthrew R¢grik, son 
of the avaricious B¢gk, and sent the coward to death. Verily he [R¢rik] 
was rich in goods, but poor in their use, in worth he was less strong than 
in wealth; reckoning gold better than warfare, he made all things of 
less account than riches, and ingloriously heaped up piles of treasure, 
and scorned to possess noble gomrades. But when he was roused by the 
fleet of Rolv, he bade his servants bear gold, brought from the chests, 
and scatter it before the gates of the city, providing gifts rather than 
the sword, for, without a soldier, he thought to attack the enemy with 
gifts, not with arms, as if he could wage war with riches alone, and 
prolong the battle by the use of goods rather than of men. Therefore 
he opened the heavy coffers and the rich treasure-chambers, he brought 
forth the well-turned armlets and the well-filled caskets, furtherers of 
his own destruction, he who was very rich in gold but poor in warriors, 
he who left it to the enemy to take away the pledges which he refrained 


‘from offering to his compatriots. He who shunned to give little rings 


of his own accord, unwillingly lavished the greatest masses of treasure, 
plunderer of his own hoarded heap. But the wise king [Rolv] scorned 
him, his offerings and gifts, taking away property and life together; 
nor did it benefit his foe [R¢rik], the lifeless wealth that he had hoarded 
up greedily for a long time, the gracious Rolv fell upon him, and took 


all the possessions of the slain, divided them among his worthy com- 


rades, everything that the avaricious hand had brought together in . 
those many years; and bursting into a camp rather wealthy than brave, 
he gave to his companions a royal booty without bloodshed. To him 
nothing was so pleasing that he would not squander it, or so dear that 
he would not give it to his comrades, treasures were to him like gledes, 
and he measured his years by fame, not by gold. 


The R¢grik of this passage is identical in name with the 
Hreodric of Beowulf and is generally identified with him. Saxo, 
it is true, makes him the son, not of Hréarr (i.e., Hrodgar) but 
of a certain Bgk. But it has long been recognized that the 
existence of this Bgk is due entirely to a mistake of Saxo’s. 
The original text, which Saxo was translating into Latin, 
probably read, at this point, Hrgreks bani hniggvanbaugs “slayer 
of Hrgrekr the ring-stingy.” But Saxo, not understanding the 
word baugr “ring,” took it for a proper name.® Bgk, then, is 
a creation of Saxo’s, pure and simple. 

But why the epithet “ring-stingy”? What right have we to 
assume that such an epithet was applied to Hrgrik in Saxo’s 


9 See A. Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning I, 33 f., and P. Herrmann, Heldensagen 
des Saxo, p. 244 (with bibliography). 
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source? Two Icelandic genealogies of old Danish kings, taken 
from the Langfedgatal and Fré Fornjéti, respectively, give us 
very definite evidence: 


Langfedgatal Fré Fornjote 
Ingialdr.... . Ingjaldr 

Halfdan brodir hans Hrerekr hnéggvanbaugi 
Helgi oc Hroar hans synir Halfdan 

Rolfr Kraki, Helga sun Hrerekr slaungvanbaugi 


Hrerekr Hnauggvanbaugi, Ingiallzsun Haraldr hilditénn 
Frode hans sun 

Halfdan hans sun 

Hrerekr Slaungvanbaugi hans sun 

Haraldr Hillditaunn hans sun. 


It will be noted that each genealogy boasts two Hrerekrs. The 
first bears the epithet “ring-stingy”; the second, the epithet 
“ring-slinger.” And Hrerekr the ring-stingy, although made 
the successor (instead of the predecessor) of Hrélfr, can hardly 
be separated from the R¢grik of the Byarkamdl, whose out- 
standing characteristic is ring-stinginess. 

Saxo, like the two genealogies, knows a second R¢grik, with 
the by-name Slyngebond “ring-slinger”. The story of this R¢rik, 
as Saxo tells it, may be outlined as follows: 


1) R¢rik is son of the Danish king Hother. 
2) He succeeds to the Danish throne upon his father’s death. 
3) The Curetes and Swedes, then tributary to the Danes, rebel; they 
choose a king. 
4) Through a ruse R¢grik destroys one of the rebel detachments. 
5) Arebel fleet sails to seek R¢rik out. 
6) The rebels have a champion, who offers to fight any Dane who 
dares to accept his challenge. 
7) Acertain Dane considers the matter. 
8) He asks R¢grik what will be his reward, if he accepts the challenge. 
9) R¢rik promises him a bracelet consisting of six rings. | 
10) The Dane refuses to accept anything beforehand, saying that the 
reward will be useless to him if he is killed in the duel. 
11) He fights the rebel champion and is killed. 
12) The next day the rebel renews his challenge. 
13) Fora while there are no takers, much to R¢rik’s irritation. 


10 J, Langebek, Scriptores Rerum Danicarum I, S. 
u Fornaldarségur Nordrlanda (ed. Rafn) IT 12 f. 
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14) Finally a Dane named Ubbo considers undertaking the duel. 

15) He too asks R¢grik in advance what his reward will be. 

16) R¢rik promises him the same bracelet that he promised the first 
champion. 

17) Ubbo expresses himself as doubtful whether the king will make 
good his promise, and suggests that the reward be put in the 
hands of a third party for safekeeping and eventual delivery to 
the champion (Saxo explains, unconvincingly, that Ubbo is 
simply joking). 

18) R@grik angrily throws the bracelet at Ubbo. 

19) The king’s throw falls short and the bracelet, falling into the sea, 
islost. From this incident R¢grik gains the nickname Slyngebond. 

20) Ubbo fights the duel in spite of the loss of the reward; the duel ends 
with the death of both combatants. 

21) The rebels now submit, and pay tribute from that time forth." 


In a different form, this ring-slinging story appears also in 
the Bjarkarimur (c. 1400 a.p.). According to the seventh réma 
the Danish king Fré0i had two sons, Ingjaldr and Halfdan. 
The latter had two sons, Hréar and Helgi. Ingjaldr had a son 
called Hrerek slénganbaugi, and a ring called Sviagris. The 
ring finally fell into the hands of Hréar. Hrerek one day visited 
Hréar on shipboard, and asked to see the ring. When he got 
it into his hands he threw it overboard (whence his by-name 
“ring-slinger”). He did this to deprive his cousin of it, since he 
could not obtain it for himself. Hrdédar and Helgi hamstrung 
Hrerek by way of punishment. Hrerek thereupon went back 
home and afterwards died. Hrerek’s attitude toward the ring 
would obviously entitle him to the epithet “ring-stingy” as well 
as “ring-slinger,” and it will be noted that he stands for both 
the Hrerekrs of the Langfedgatal and of the Fré Fornjéti. As 
son of Ingjaldr his place in the genealogies is that held by 
Hrerekr hndéggvanbaugi, of course. 

The Bjarkartmur were based on the lost Skjéldungasaga. An 
epitome of this saga survives to us, an epitome made by Arn- 
grimur Jénsson and included in his Rerum Danicarum Fragmenta 
(1597 a.p.). What Arngrimur has to say about Hrerekr ought 
therefore to be presented, alongside the testimony of the 
Bjarkartmur. The epitome mentions no nicknames and throws 


12 Saxo, Gesta Danorum (ed. Holder), Book III, pp. 82 ff. 
3 Hrélfssaga kraka og Bjarkarimur, ed. Finnur J6nsson, pp. 153 f. 
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little light on the character of Hrerek (or Rericus, as Arngrimur 
calls him). We are given a little genealogical information, 
however, and two or three events in the life of Rericus are 
touched on. Thus, on p. 112 of A. Olrik’s edition of the Epitome" 
we find the following genealogy: 


Frodo III Fridleifi IT filius 
Ingialldus I Halfdanus I 
Agnarus Rericus Frodo Helgo Roas vel Roe 


Rolpho Krag 
We are told (p. 113) that Ingialldus 


Danie igitur monarcha factus relictam [Halfdani] fratris viduam 
uxorem duxit. Ex qua Rerecum et Frodonem. 


The story of Roas’s death is told in a sentence (p. 114): 


Roas patruus Rolfonis paulo post a patruelibus Rerico et Frodone 
Ingialldi filiis occisus est. 


Finally, we learn that after the death of Rolfo, and of his slayer 
Hiorvardus, 


successit Rolfonis consangvineus Rerecus, qui Helgoni Rolfonis patri 
fuit patruelis. Huic bellum intulit Walldarus quidam Waldemari nepos 
(qui quomodo reges Daniz sangvine attingat ex eo historico, quem pre 
manibus habui, non constat); qui post aliquot conflictus regnum Danie 
partiti sunt inter sese: ut Rerecus Selandiez, Walldarus Scanie rex 
esset; ex quo reges Scanie descenderint (p. 120). 


It is noteworthy that Rericus, like Saxo’s second R¢grik, had 
to fight a civil war at the beginning of his reign; his rival, 
Walldarus, corresponds to the unnamed king at the Swedes 
and Catetes chose for themselves. 

In the Hréifssaga kraka (fifteenth century) the subject of 
our study appears under the name Hrokr; this name seems to 
have been taken, and therefore used, as an affectionate or 
intimate form of the name Hrerekr, much as Oli was in error 
taken to be an intimate form of Olafr. At any rate, there can 
be no doubt that Hrékr stands for the Hrerek of the Skjildunga. 
Hroékr is represented as son of a certain jarl Sevill, by Signy 
(sister of Hréarr and Helgi). He is described as “a grim man 
and very covetous.” | 


4 In the Aarbgger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, Series II, Vol. IX 
(1894). 
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His mother told him of a certain ring that her brothers owned, and 
suggested that much might be had of the brothers. Hrdékr decided to 
push matters. He first went to see King Helgi and asked for a third of 
the kingdom, or, in lieu of that, the ring. Helgi however flatly denied 
the validity of his claims; he informed him, moreover, that Hréarr was 
now sole owner of the ring. Hrékr then tried his luck with King Hréarr. 
After staying a while with Hréarr, as a guest, he broached the subject 
nearest to his heart, and suggested that Hréarr make him a present of 
the ring! This Hréarr refused to do, whereupon Hroékr asked to be 
allowed to examine the ring at least. Hrdéarr was perfectly willing to let 
his nephew have a look at the treasure, and handed it to him. Hrékr 
after examining it, coolly flung it into the sea. Hréarr was so indignant 
with him over this that he had him maimed and sent him home sum- 
marily enough. Hrékr bided his time, assembled an army, and at- 
tacked and killed Hréarr. When Helgi heard of this, he in his turn got 
together an army, and gave battle to Hrékr. Helgi was victorious and 
Hrdékr was taken prisoner. Helgi had Hrékr’s arms and legs broken and 
sent him home a hopeless cripple."® 


Hrerek masquerades yet again in Saxo as a King Erik of 
Sweden. The story is closely akin to that given in the Hrélfssaga, 
but the names of the characters are different and the ring- 
slinging, in particular, is wanting. The brothers are called 
Harald [= Hréarr] and Haldan [= Helgi]. Their cousin Erik is 
son of Frotho. The trouble starts when Frotho has his brother 
Harald murdered. Young Harald and Haldan, the sons of the 
murdered Harald, naturally take vengeance; they do their 
uncle to death by setting fire to his hall one night. Thereupon 
follows a series of wars between Erik and Haldan. In the midst 
of these Erik leaves for Selund, where he attacks and kills 
Harald [=Hrédéarr]. For this Haldan [Helgi] takes swift ven- 
geance on him; by means of a stratagem he captures him and 
offers him his choice between slavery and exposure to wild 
beasts. Erik bravely chooses the latter. He is accordingly 
bound and left in a place frequented by wild beasts and there 
he meets his death.!® 

But we have not exhausted the ring-slinger’s appearances. 
Earlier in date than anything so far mentioned is the testimony 
of the Danish historian Sweyn (c. 1185): 


Ub Hrélfssaga kraka og Bjarkarimur, ed. Finnur Jénsson, pp. 24 ff. 
16 Saxo, Gesta Danorum (ed. Holder), Book VII, pp. 217 ff. 
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Rolf Kraki.... Post quem regnavit filius ejus R6kil cognomento 
dictus Slaghenback.!” 


To this statement of Sweyn Langebek adds this note: “Nomen 
Ro6kil Slaghenback sine dubio librarii culpa corruptum est ex 
Rorik Slangenboge.” Saxo’s contemporary thus makes a R¢rik, 
slinger of rings, the immediate successor of Rolf, and this king 
can hardly be other than the Hrerekr, stingy of rings, who is 
the immediate successor of Hrdélfr according to the Langfedgatal 
and Frdé Fornjétt. 

But the epithet slongvanbaugi antedates Sweyn by some 
two centuries.. We find it in a tenth-century monument, the 
Hyndlulj6d. The relevant passage reads thus: 


28 Haraldr hilditénn, borinn Hreereki 
sldngvanbauga, sonr var hann Au@ar, 
Audr djipaudga Ivars déttir, 
en RAdbarodr var Randvés fa®ir.!8 


Similarly, the Njdla tells us that Hrerekr sldngvanbaugi and 
Haraldr hilditénn were father and son,!® and the relationships 
set forth in the Sdégubrot af nokkurum Fornkonungum may be 
tabulated in a genealogy practically identical with that given 
in the Hyndlulj60: | 


tvarr father 
Radbaror = Udr =Hrerekr Helgi 
Haraldr hilditénn 


The story, although fragmentary, can be sketched in its main 
outlines. 


King Ivarr of Sweden refuses to King Helgi of Denmark the hand of his 
daughter Ur. Later Ivarr gives his daughter to Hrerekr, brother of 
Helgi. He then makes Hrerekr believe that Udr and Helgi are engaged 
in a love intrigue. Hrerekr thereupon kills his brother. When Ivarr 
hears of this he feigns indignation, marches to avenge the death of 
Helgi,and defeats and kills Hrerekr. Ur, with her young son Haraldr 
(surnamed hilditénn), flees to Gardarfki, and marries King R4dbar6r 
of that country. King Ivarr, now ruler of Denmark as well as Sweden, 


17 Svenonis Aggonts filit Compendiosa Regum Damiae Historia, Langebek I, 
45. 

18 Edda (ed. Neckel) p. 288. 

19 Njdlssaga, cap. xxv (ed. Finnur Jénsson, p. 60). 
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is angry because his daughter has married without his leave. He sets 
out on an expedition against Gardarfki, but through the interposition 
of OSinn (disguised as a certain Hérdr) he meets his death. Haraldr 
then takes possession of Ivarr’s kingdoms.” 


The information given in the various monuments may be 
tabulated as on p. 281. 


The tenth century Grottaséngr* likewise contains an allusion 
to Hredric, although he is not named. The reference reads as 
follows: “Grind we on: Yrsa’s son (i.e., Hrodulf) shall avenge 
Fr66i on the Half-Danes.” The poet conceives of Hrodulf as 
a man under a course. An evil fate drives him to avenge the 
death of his enemy, Frédi (the Froda of the Beowulf), by killing 
his own kinsmen, the Half-Danes (or Scyldings) Hrodgar and 
Hreoric.” A few other matters not possible of inclusion in the 
table may conveniently be noticed in this connection. The 
accounts in Hrélfssaga and Bjarkartmur agree, in one detail, 
even more closely than at first sight appears. According to 
the former, Hrékr is maimed twice, first by Hréarr and after- 
wards (more thoroughly) by Helgi. There is only one maiming 
in the Bjarkarimur, but it is carried out by Hréarr and Helgi 
together. The Hréifssaga agrees with Arngrimur in representing 
Hréarr as having been slain by Hrékr (Rericus), whereas 
nothing of the sort appears in the rfmur. Sweyn makes Rorik 
son of Rolf, presumably because his name came after Rolf’s 
in the list of Danish kings. The Langfedgatal probably reflects 
a genuine old tradition when it refuses to do as did Sweyn and 
gives Hrerekr not his predecessor Rolfr but somebody else for 
a father. Curiously enough, the matter is reversed when we 
come to Hredric’s successor, Fr65i. Sweyn refers to this Frothi 
as heres “successor,” whereas the Langfedgatal makes of its 
Frode not only the successor but also the son of Hrerekr. 
' The succession as represented in Saxo needs careful examina- 
tion. The Bjarkamd/ tells us how Rolv (Hrodulf) overthrew 
R¢grik (HreSric), and how Rolv in his turn was overthrown by 


20 Fornaldarsdgur Nordrianda (ed. Rafn) I, 363 ff. 

31 Fdda (ed. Neckel) p. 296, strophe 22. 

2 That this is the meaning of the passage I have demonstrated at length 
elsewhere; see Arkio fir nordisk Filologi, XLII, 234 ff.; cf. my Lit. Hist. of 
Hamle, I, 195 ff. 
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Hiarthwar (Heoroweard), and Saxo adds that this Hiarthwar 
reigned but one day (he was slain by Rolv’s devoted follower 
and avenger Wiggo). A certain Hother now seized the Danish 
throne. The second R¢grik was his son, and followed him on the 
throne. This order of kings was surely not an arbitrary arrange- 
ment of Saxo’s. One may reasonably believe that it had a 
genuine traditional if not historical basis! The succession R¢rik, 
Rolv, Hiarthwar is generally accepted as historical. But what 
of Hother? From the Bjarkamdl it is clear that Hiarthwar 
overthrew Rolv with Geatish aid. The death of Hiarthwar, 
then, would leave the Geats in full possession, it would seem, 
for a time at least. I take it, then, that the troublous reign of 
King Hother, as told of in the third book of Saxo, has some 
historical basis, however overlaid and adorned with fable and . 
myth. That the Geats for a time controlled the Danish state 
seems evident from the words of the messenger who bore the 
tidings of Beowulf’s death: 


when they [the Swedes] learn that our lord [Beowulf] is dead, he who 
once guarded hoard and kingdom against the enemy, ruled the bold 
Scyldings after the fall of heroes, did what was good for the state, and 
in even more remote parts performed heroic deeds. (Beowulf 3002-7). 


The expression “fall of heroes” may well refer to the slaughter 
of Hrodulf and his comitatus. After this catastrophe, then, 
the Geatish king Beowulf ruled the Danes and made his power 
felt even in the remote regions beyond. The poet is contrasting 
the imperial power of Geatland under Beowulf with the break- 
down of the Geatish kingdom after Beowulf’s death. 

But King Hother is hardly to be identified with Beowulf. 
It is customary, rather, to connect him with another Geatish 
sovereign, King Hedcyn.* What is the explanation of Hother’s 
position as a Danish king? One can only say that for some 
reason or other He®dcyn survived and even prospered in 
Scandian tradition, while the other Geatish kings either 
vanished altogether or left only traces behind them. Tradition 
has a way of playing favorites, and the favored hero usually 
draws to himself the exploits actually performed by his kinsmen. 
Hence it is not to be wondered at that Beowulf had to yield to 
his uncle the honor of ruling the Danes. That uncle went even 


% For references see Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf, Introduction, p. xli, note 6. 
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higher: Like the poet Bragi, he was lifted to the Icelandic 
pantheon. That he picked up a kingship en route need surprise 
no one; it was the logical development. Beowulf, too, appears 
in Scandian tradition under the name Bjarki, though not as 
king but rather as a retainer of Hrdélfr (Hrodulf). As such, he 
had to die, of course, in the final battle, along with the rest of 
Hrdlfr’s comitatus. This left Denmark without a king, and 
tradition’s favorite, Hez®dcyn, fell heir to the vacant throne! 

But how comes it that R¢grik is represented as son and suc- 
cessor of Hother? Rgrik was certainly no Geat, and his con- 
nection with Hother [=Hez®6cyn] would be hard to explain, if 
we had only the Scandian monuments to go on. But here as 
often the clue is to be found in an English monument. The 
invitation extended by Beowulf, which the English epic records, 
suggests that Hre@dric later did pay a visit to the Geatish court. 
Such an invitation would hardly have been refused, although 
we are not told that it was accepted. Moreover, the indications 
are that the Geats supported Hrodgar and Hre@ric in the 
dynastic struggle with Hrodulf.4 The stay of Hredric at the 
Geatish court, his friendly relations with the Geatish royal 
house, and his hostile relations with the Danish king Hrodulf 
(his cousin) would all favor the development which we actually 
find in Saxo, where R¢rik is made son of a king who was his- 
torically a Geat, not a Dane. Here, too, Hother probably 
represents Beowulf, since Hredric’s mother puts her son 
definitely under Beowulf’s protection, as we have seen. When 
Saxo makes Hother and Atisl brothers, he may be giving us a 
reminiscence of the alliance between Beowulf and Eadgils told 
of in Beowulf,?> although of course we have but little to go on. 
Note that, according to Saxo,?® Hother sets Atis] on the Swedish 
throne, whereas it is Beowulf who performs this service for 
Eadgils according to the English poem. 

Both the R¢griks of Saxo, then, go back to the same historical 
figure, Hredric the son of Hrodgar. But why two R¢griks? The 
historical course of events gives us an explanation. From the 
English monuments Deutschbein inferred that Hrodulf over- 


* For a detailed consideration of this matter see my ihed History of 
Hamlet, I, 90 ff. and 191 ff. 

% Vv. 2391 ff. 

26 Book III; ed. Holder, p. 75. 
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threw his uncle, King Hrodgar, and seized the Danish throne 
(see above). And the evidence of the Scandian monuments 
supports this view, as I have elsewhere shown,?’ for Hréarr 
[= Hrodgar] is almost uniformly made a victim of a close kins- 
man; and, although in the later monuments this kinsman is not 
Hrélfr, in the Grottaséngr, the earliest and most authoritative 
source, Hrdélfr is clearly the murderer.22 We may accept as 
historical, then, the overthrow and murder of Hrodégar by his 
ambitious nephew Hrodulf. What became of Hredric? He may 
have been away at the time, or he may have made his escape, 
but certainly he survived. Indeed, he must have led a successful 
counter-offensive against his cousin, for in the Bjarkamdl he 
appears as a reigning monarch. No doubt it was through 
Geatish aid that he was enabled to put Hrodulf to flight and 
mount his father’s throne. But Hrodulf could not be held down. 
He gathered a fleet and attacked Hredric unawares, at his hall. 
Hredric fell and Hrodulf, seizing hord ond rice, became king of 
the Danes once more. The order of succession would then be: 


1. Hrodgar ben, ie 
2. Hrodulf 3 ane 
3. Hre@dric ie 


4. Hrodulf (for a second time) 


In other words, HreSric might be looked upon either as the 
predecessor or as the successor of Hrodulf. Under the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that a differentiation took place in 
tradition, and that two R¢riks developed out of the same his- 
torical character. 

Such a development would be stimulated if there existed 
contradictory conceptions of the character of HreSric. And it 
is easy to show that Hre@dric from a very early period (if not 
from the beginning) was presented from two very different 
angles. We have already seen that this is true of Beowulf. The 
Hre@dric of vv. 1162-1231 is a weak, helpless figure, who moves 
us to pity but not to admiration. The Hre@ric of vv. 1836 ff., 


27 Op. cit. I, 195 ff. 

28 Certain later monuments attribute the murder to Hrerekr! This develop- 
ment served at the same time to clear the character of Hrélfr and to explain 
why he murdered R¢grik. Still later the murder of Hrerekr was credited to 
Helgi (Hrélfr’s father). See my Lit. Hist. of Hamlet, loc. cit. 
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on the contrary, is a formidable contestant for the throne. 
There is no ultimate contradiction, for the poet, it is true. 
Hre®dric’s weakness and helplessness are seen in terms of his 
youth and final fate, whereas the Hredric who him selfa deah 
is the heir who fights boldly and for a time successfully to make 
good his inheritance. But a germ is here which might well lead 
to contradiction and differentiation. And when we turn to the 
Scandian sources we find that such was in fact the development. 
In Langfedgatal and Fré Fornjéti we find two Hrerekrs, dis- 
tinguished by the epithets knéggvanbaugi and siéngvanbaugt. 
From these epithets we are justified in concluding that there 
were two traditions about Hredric. According to one, he was 
generous with rings (i.e., valuable presents); according to the 
other, he was stingy with these same rings! The logical Ice- 
landers therefore made two persons of him, one to fit either 
epithet. 

The Danes historically fell into two camps, viz., supporters 
and opponents of Hrodulf. The first would naturally vilify 
Hrodulf’s rival; the second would praise him: And if we may 
judge from the poetry that has survived vilification and glorifi- 
cation alike would inevitably be put in monetary terms. The 
old poets, when they wished to praise a prince, pictured him 
as generous; when they wished to damn him, they pictured him 
as stingy. This was not mere rhetoric, nor was it simply a means 
of inducing the royal listeners to bestow a fine present on the 
scop. The Germanic prince, if he wanted to hold his fighting- 
men, had to be generous with them. If they were honor-bound 
to be loyal to him, he was honor-bound to make their loyalty 
worth their while. They were ready to die for him, but they 
expected him to make their lives pleasant while they lived. 
Hence there is nothing striking or individual about Hre@ric’s 
two epithets. The striking thing is their existence side by side. 
The survival of both indicatés that neither tradition could 
easily be uprooted. Although Hredric somehow kept the 
epithet sléngvanbaugi, the fame of his rival Hrodulf, in after 
years, came to dominate the story of the Scylding dynasty, 
and accordingly the other epithet finally won the day and fixed 
the character of Hredric in the Scandian stories that have 
survived. Let us examine these stories in turn, first taking up 
those recorded in Saxo. 
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The first R¢grik of Saxo, the R¢rik of the Byjarkamdl, was 
definitely called hnéggvanbaugi, if we accept the usual explana- 
tion of Saxo’s phrase B¢gki auart, and he is certainly presented 
as avaricious. But this is not the most interesting feature of 
the account. A poet celebrating Hrélfr would naturally vilify 
his opponent by seizing upon the bad epithet and developing 
it for all it was worth. His problem would be to dispose of the 
good epithet. He might ignore it altogether, but the true poet 
would prefer to work it into the picture, if he could make it 
serve his purpose. At any rate, our poet works it in, neatly, 
even brilliantly. Rgrik is made generous, but only by com- 
pulsion, so that his generosity is turned to his discredit. The 
poet is so fond of his inspiration that he draws it out to in- 
ordinate length and adorns it with every turn of irony and con- 
trast. Note particularly this: hostique adimenda relinquens 
pignora, que patrits prebere pepercit amicis. Where did he get 
the idea? Strewing gold before the city gates is a striking, pictur- 
esque conception, and by no means an obvious method of earn- 
ing the epithet si/gngvanbaugi. Moreover, it appears in none of 
the other versions of HreSric’s story. But later, in this very 
poem, we meet the same motif again, and this time Rolv does 
the strewing: 


And yet, here amid the hazards and misfortunes of battle I see the 
gracious descendant of Frotho laughing, who had sown with gold the 
Fyrivalline fields.?* 


This refers to the famous story of Hrélfr’s expedition to Uppsala, 
in the course of which he stole King A@dils’s hoard and fled, but, 
upon pursuit, was able to save himself only by strewing his 
plunder behind him, on the fields by the river F¥ri. This gold- 
strewing doubtless suggested to our poet the less efficacious 
strewing which he attributes to the unfortunate Rg¢rik. 

There are other features of the account which bring us close 
to the episode in Beowulf. R¢rik is pictured as utterly helpless; 
his following will not support him, and Rolv is therefore able to 
overthrow and slay him without a battle; the booty is won 
sine sanguine. This helplessness is brought out in the Beowulfian 
account, and the treachery on the part of Hre@ric’s following is 
emphasized by the poet’s ironical praise of their loyalty, put 


29 Saxo, Gesta Danorum, Book IT; ed. Holder, p. 63, ll. 14-16. 
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into the mouth of Wealhpeow (Beowulf vv. 1226-31, quoted 
above, p. 270). 

The explanation of the helplessness and the treachery is not 
the same in the two versions, it is true. The English poet does 
not blame Hre@ric for his inability to resist his rival; he is 
presented as a mere lad, and we are expected to feel sorry for 
him, not to despise him. Nor is there any intimation that he 
was a niggard. Indeed, Wealhpeow’s lavishness might be inter- 
preted as indicating that any future disloyalty would not be 
due to niggardliness on the part of the faction which she repre- 
sented. Yet it remains clear that Hredric is no match for 
Hroodulf. The poet even seems a bit afraid of lingering over 
the pathos of HreGric’s plight. As a pathetic figure, the queen 
is “surer fire,” it would seem, than the young princes, and these 
are therefore put into the background. One may infer, then, 
that the fall of Hre@dric, if not altogether as the Bjarkamél 
represents it, at any rate was lacking in heroism. A hero ought 
to die in battle, with his comitatus about him, every man 
fighting to the last against overwhelming odds. Such a death 
was Hrodulf’s, and Hrodulf’s fall was therefore deemed worthy 
of celebration in song. But Hre@ric, to all appearance, died 
prosaically if not ignominiously, and his comitatus proved any- 
thing but loyal. The poet of the Bjarkamdél, whose sympathies 
lay in the other camp, had no difficulty in treating the theme; 
he made of Hredric a contemptible figure. But this course was 
not open to the Beowulf poet, whose sympathies were with 
Hredric. The Beowulf episode, then, wins our sympathy for 
the unfortunate king by presenting him as a youth and letting 
his fate hang over him, invisible to him but visible enough to us. 
This method of “foreshadowing” is extremely effective, pro- 
vided, of course, that the reader knows the story, as the English 
of old knew it. To the poet’s audience the whole point of the 
episode lay in the fall of HreSdric, although nothing is said about 
it. And here again we have the most important link of all 
between the episode and the Rg¢rik-story in the Bjarkamdl, 
which tells us in so many words just how R@rik fell. 

When we come to Saxo’s second R¢grik we find nothing about 
any final catastrophe. On the contrary, our attention is invited 
exclusively to the beginning of his reign. This reminds us at 
once of the Hredric who him selfa deah, although here, as in the 
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Hredric episode, the English poet uses foreshadowing, while 
Saxo narrates the events themselves. From the English account 
we infer that Hrodgar will send his son to the Geatish court, 
where the young prince will make friends who will help him 
when the fight for the Danish throne begins. From Saxo’s 
account we learn (without having to infer) that R¢grik’s father, 
foreseeing his own death, provides for his son’s succession to 
the throne by pledging certain “greater ones” to support the 
young prince. From the English account we infer that Hrodgar 
is destined to die a violent death, at the hands of Hrodulf. 
Saxo tells us of the death of Hother at the hands of Bous. From 
the English account we infer that there will be a struggle for 
the throne, between Hredric and Hrodulf. Saxo tells us that 
R¢grik had a rebellion on his hands the moment his father was 
killed. Of the ups and downs of the civil war we can infer 
nothing from the English account; the only inference we can 
make is that eventually Hrodulf will triumph and Hre@ric will 
fall, and this, of course, carries us to the end of Hre@ric’s reign, 
a period with which we have no present concern. Saxo, on the 
other hand, gives us a detailed account of the war, up to the 
triumph of R¢grik and his establishment upon his father’s 
tlhrone-——The Geatish connection, so prominent in the Beo- 
wulfian account, appears also in Saxo, whose Hother was ° 
historically a Geatish king (see above). 

Saxo’s account of the young king’s troubles is generally, and 
justly, regarded as late and fictitious. But it was presumably 
based on something. Some memory survived of the fact that 
Hredric’s father was murdered and that Hredric himself had 
trouble getting his authority recognized at the beginning of his 
reign. The story, then, grew out of the historical situation, and 
may be looked upon as an elaboration of it. History suffered 
in the process; Hrodgar was replaced by a Geatish king, Hother 
(Hzdcyn), and therefore Hrodgar’s murderer, Hrodulf, had to 
give place to Bous, the traditional murderer of Hother; the 
civil war between Hredric and Hrodulf was made into a rebellion 
of Swedes and Curetes against Danish overlordship. But most 
of the elaboration took the form of a story to explain R¢rik’s 
inherited (but no longer understood) epithet Slyngebond. ‘This 
story forms an integral part of the story of the rebellion. It may 
be separated into an explanation proper (R¢grik was called 
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“ring-slinger” because once he slung a ring into the sea) and an 
account of the circumstances under which the ring-slinging 
occurred. The explanation appears in Iceland too, but the cir- 
cumstances differ considerably from those given in Saxo. We 
may therefore conclude at once that the explanation arose early 
and had wide currency, but we must examine the various sets 
of circumstances with some care before we can be justified in 
reaching any conclusions about them. 

A careful study of the different versions convinces me that 
the circumstances in question, however different, go back to a 
common source. This source is HreSric’s other epithet kndggvan- 
baugi. Although this fact has not heretofore been noted, it can 
easily be demonstrated. Let us begin with the Saxonian account. 
Why did R¢grik throw his bond into the sea? He became a 
Slyngebond out of anger at Ubbo, who practically accused him 
of being a Nyggebond. And his niggardly tendencies, exposed by 
Ubbo, appear in connection with the first champion as well. 
This point I will develop below; here it will suffice to note 
R¢rik’s economy with his rewards: the same reward must serve 
for both his champions, although Saxo glosses this over by 
explaining, with more rhetoric than plausibility, how the king 
managed to give away the arm-ornament and yet keep it. It 
‘needs to be noted, moreover, that neither champion actually 
got anything. In the Bjarkamdl the sléngvanbaugi “generous 
dispenser of gifts” of the old tradition still survives, although 
the author of the poem, subordinating everything to hndggvan- 
beugt, has made R¢grik generous by compulsion, that is, not 
truly generous at all. But Saxo’s R¢grik Slyngebond has no 
generosity left. The author (whoever he was) of Saxo’s explana- 
tion for Slyngebond makes it clear that even under compulsion 
the generosity of his Rgrik is not to be depended on, and the 
old epithet is given a new meaning unconnected with habitual 
generosity. Rgrik’s is a critical situation. The rebel champion 
has challenged the Danes, and a Danish champion must be 
found to meet him. And such a champion actually comes 
forward, but instead of trusting to the king’s generosity, he 
asks what his reward would be if he undertook the fight. This 
bargaining spirit befits the court of a Nyggebond, not that of a 
Slyngebond. But the second champion’s attitude is even more 
indicative. He not only bargains in advance, like his comrade, 
but he goes so far as to doubt his king’s word: 
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‘But,’ he said, ‘how may I have faith in your promise, when you hold 
the pledge itself in your hands, and do not commit the gift to the care 
of an impartial person. Let someone appear to whom you may entrust 
the pledge, lest it be permitted you to take back your promise. For 
the absolute certainty of reward excites the courage of fighters.’*° 


This: attitude on the part of the champion is explicable only 
on the assumption that the king was niggardly rather than 
generous, and the ring-story as a whole reflects discredit on 
R¢rik. The same may be said of the ring stories in the Hrélfssaga 
and Bjarkartmur, which have the same spirit as that of the 
Saxonian tale, although they differ in circumstances. 

Saxo’s treatment of the tale shows that he took it over with- 
out understanding its point. Patriotic Dane that he was, Saxo 
looked with a favorable eye on his Danish kings, and was loath 
to believe anything to their discredit. In the present case he 
explains away the insulting doubts of Ubbo. Quod eum profecto 
per ludibrium dixisse constabat “Undoubtedly he said that in 
jest,” an explanation which satisfies Saxo, but does not satisfy 
us! And into the mouth of the first champion he puts a long 
speech very creditable to the champion but hardly characteristic 
of a man who before fighting finds out how much he will get 
for so doing. Moreover, if we look about us a bit, we discover 
that Saxo’s characteristically elaborate rhetorical edifice is 
built up on a base only partially concealed by the super- 
structure. The champion asks what his reward will be if he 
meets the challenger. R¢grik offers him an arm-ornament. The 
champion refuses the reward (which certainly seems a niggardly 
one, in view of the issues at stake) and prefers to fight without 
any reward at all. Why does he do this? In Saxo’s source, I 
fancy, no motive was given; the hearer was left to infer the 
truth. My own inference is that R¢grik’s niggardliness, the 
meagerness of the reward offered, disgusted the champion, and 
moved him to put his king to shame by rejecting the reward 
altogether. But Saxo failed to see the point and supplied a 
motivation of his own. He makes his first champion explain 
to us, elaborately, that he is rejecting the arm-ornament because 
(1) if he wins the duel he prefers to leave it to R¢rik to fix his 
reward, and (2) if he loses he will then be dead and no reward 


’ 8 Saxo, Gesta Danorum, Book III; ed. Holder, p. 85, ll. 7-11. 
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will be needed. These sentiments, though perfectly proper, 
do not fit the champion’s previous behavior. His insistence on 
knowing what he will get, before he will consent to undertake 
the fight, is wholly inconsistent with his indifference to what he 
will get, in the speech which Saxo puts into his mouth. We may 
conclude that this speech formed no part of Saxo’s source. 

The tale as we have it in Saxo falls into two stages. The first 
stage may be outlined thus: a champion asks of King R¢rik 
a present; the king offers him a ring, which the champion 
refuses. The second stage may be outlined as follows: a second 
champion asks of King R¢grik a present under conditions identi- 
cal with those of stage one; the king offers him the same ring 
which he had offered to the first champion; the champion 
accepts the offer, but imposes certain conditions; angered at 
this, the king throws the ring into the sea. If now we turn to 
the Icelandic versions, we find the same two stages, and the 
same conclusion, although the circumstances are considerably 
altered. Hrerek (or Hrékr) is, of course, to be identified with 
Rgrik in name as well as in deed. No champion appears; 
instead, we have Hrdéarr, who serves for both champions. 
Moreover, the parts are curiously shifted. Hrdéarr plays the 
king, and owns the ring, and Hrerek (Hrékr) does the asking. 
But Hréarr retains enough of the champions’ réle to do the 
refusing in the first stage, and the accepting under conditions 
in the second stage, while Hrerek (Hrékr) exhibits anger at 
the conditions imposed, and throws the ring into the sea, much 
as he does in Saxo, though in the Icelandic accounts the fate 
of the ring is no accident. The Icelandic stages may be stated 
as follows. Stage one: Hrerek (Hrékr) asks Hréarr for a ring, 
which Hrdéarr refuses him. Stage two: Hrerek (Hrékr) asks 
to be allowed to look at the ring; Hréarr agrees to give him the 
ring, on the understanding that Hrerek (Hrékr) is merely to 
look at it; Hrerek (Hrékr), angered because this condition is 
imposed, throws the ring into the sea. 

How did King Hréarr come to take over the champions’ 
réles? In the primitive tale, I fancy, the champions were severe 
with R¢rik, much as Starkadr was severe with Ingjaldr. The 
story was doubtless felt as primarily illustrative of R¢rik’s 
niggardliness, to which the ring-slinging was subsidiary; at any 
rate, the author would not fail to expose the king pretty thor- 
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oughly. Even in the Saxonian version the language used by 
the second champion is astonishingly strong when we consider 
that a retainer is here speaking to his lord. There would be 
nothing surprising, then, in a development whereby the retainer 
gained in authority, and eventually became himself a king. 
Such a development would give his words greater weight, and 
would make his outspokenness more in keeping with social 
proprieties. Moreover, the evident antagonism between re- 
tainer and king might be expected to grow into actual hostility, 
if the conditions were favorable. Now the later tradition, as 
we have already seen, made Hréarr an enemy of Hreerekr. An 
identification of Hréarr with the retainer of our story, then, 
might well have taken place. And in fact some such develop- 
ment seems to have occurred. Certainly we find Hréarr in the 
Icelandic versions playing a part derivable only from the 
retainers of the Saxonian story. Of course one might set up 
the hypothesis that Hréarr, rather than the retainers, appeared 
in the primitive form of the tale. But it is obvious that Hréarr’s 
part in the tale reflects a late, not an early conception. His- 
torically Hréarr was Hrceerekr’s father, and it took many 
centuries of story-telling to make him into Hrcerekr’s enemy 
and victim. Moreover, Saxo’s version is some 200 years older 
than the Icelandic versions, and this fact ought to give to it 
the presumption, at least, of priority. 

We have further evidence. In his seventh book, Saxo tells 
how Erik murders Harald and how Harald’s brother Haldan 
wreaks vengeance on Erik by binding him and then exposing - 
him to wild beasts. It is generally agreed that in this story 
Erik =Hrceerekr, Harald=Hréarr and Haldan=Helgi. Saxo, 
then, apart from the Bjarkamdl, knows two stories about 
Hreerekr: a story telling of the rebellion at the beginning of his 
reign, and a story according to which he killed Hréarr but was 
himself killed by Helgi. In the second story Helgi has usurped 
the réle originally played by his son Hrélfr. This story, then, 


_is to be regarded as a development of the Bjarkamdl version, 


where Hreerekr is killed by Hrélfr. Now it is obvious that the 
Icelandic versions give us a combination of the two stories. 
The murder of Hréarr by Hroerekr belongs with the murder of 
Hreerekr by Helgi (earlier, by Hrélfr). The second murder 
needed motivation, and this was supplied by attributing the 
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first murder to Hreerekr (historically, of course, Hrdélfr did the 
killing in both cases). The ring story belongs to the beginning 
of Hreoric’s reign; the murder-and-vengeance story, to the end. 
In Saxo both stories appear, but they have no connection with 
each other. In Iceland they are amalgamated into one. Since 
the account in Beowulf carefully separates Hre@Gric’s early 
struggles (vv. 1836 ff.) from the foreshadowings of his doom 
(vv. 1162-1231), we must conclude that the similar separation 
in Saxo is based on the early tradition, while the combination 
in the Icelandic versions is secondary and late. 

The close kinship between the Icelandic versions and Saxo’s 
story of Haldan and Erik has often been pointed out, and, 
indeed, is obvious. ‘Their correspondence in certain details, 
however, seems to have been overlooked. In the Saxonian 
tale, Haldan captures Erik, makes his limbs useless by binding, 
and exposes him; he dies as a result of this exposure. According 
to the Icelandic versions, Helgi (or Hrdéarr and Helgi) captures 
Hrerek (Hrékr), makes his limbs useless by maiming, and lets 
him go; he dies afterwards, presumably as a result of his helpless- 
ness. The binding obviously corresponds to the maiming, and 
the exposure corresponds to the release. It is particularly 
noteworthy that in neither Saxo nor the Icelandic versions does 
the hero himself slay his opponent; in each he leaves it to nature 
to put an end to Hreerekr, but takes care to make his victim 
impotent in the hands of nature! 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to summarize what 
we have learned so far. 


In our oldest monument, the Beowulf, the story of Hredric is presented 
from two points of view. In vv. 1836 ff. we see him about to enter upon 
his preparations for the coming struggle with Hrodulf; it is clear that he 
will have Geatish support in that struggle, and from the tone of the 
passage we may conclude that his chances of success are good. In vv. 
11621231 we hear another story. Not the beginning but the end of his 
struggle with Hrodulf is here brought to our attention, and there is 
every indication that this end will be disastrous. When now we turn to 
the Scandian monuments for further information, we learn definitely 
from the Bjarkamdl (c. 900 a. p.) that HroSulf overthrew and slew 
Hredric. The poem however pictures HreSric as a ruling monarch, 
attacked at his capital by a fleet under the command of Hrodulf; it is 
therefore clear that HreSric had succeeded to his father’s throne, and 
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the indications are that he reigned for some time. Another early 
monument, the Grottaséngr (tenth century), refers to the struggle 
between Hro6éulf and his kinsmen. The reference (found in the 22nd 
stanza of the poem) is not absolutely specific, but its meaning can 
be determined with almost absolute certainty: the poet gives us to 
understand that Hrodulf slew his kinsmen the Half-Danes or Scyldings 
Hrodgar and Hreoric. This agrees with the intimations in Beowulf and 
Widsith, and with the specific statement, as regards Hre®ric, of the 
Bjarkamél. We may conclude that Hrodulf overthrew and killed his 
uncle, Hrodgar, and usurped the throne; that Hrodgar’s son Hre®ric, 
aided by the Geats, defeated Hrodulf, forced him into exile, and took 
possession of the Danish kingdom; finally, that Hrodulf later returned 
to the attack with a fleet, overthrew and killed Hredric, and ascended 
the Danish throne for the second time. 

From various Scandian sources we learn that Hredric had two epi- 
thets, Anéggvanbaugi ‘ring-stingy’ and sléngvanbaugi ‘ring-lavish.’ 
The epithets are old, since both may be inferred with certainty from the 
Bjarkamél. They may have been known even to the English poet, but 
since his account presents Hre@ric as a lad, who had not yet come to the 
throne, such epithets could not well be applied to HreSric in the English 
poem. The epithet ‘ring-stingy’ implies that HreSric was sparing of 
gifts to his men; the epithet ‘ring-lavish’ implies the opposite. The 
two epithets therefore reflect contradictory conceptions of HreSric’s 
character. Obviously the favorable estimate was that held by the 
followers of HreSric; the unfavorable estimate, that held by the 
followers of his opponent Hrodulf. We are unable to determine whether 
either epithet had historical justification, since both epithets are con- 
ventional and would normally be applied to many a prince by admirers 
or detractors, as the case might be. In the struggle between Hredric 
and Hrodulf, the latter gained the final victory, and became the 
dominating figure in the heroic tradition. Hence HreGric’s epithet 
‘ring-stingy’ became the dominating factor in determining posterity’s 
conception of his character. The other epithet, however, was not lost; 
it rather was reinterpreted in subordination to the epithet ‘ring- 
stingy.’ The author of the Bjarkamdl reconciled the epithets by mak- 
ing Hredric generous only under compulsion. Evidently the poet 
understood sléngvanbaugi in its true meaning; he did no more than give 
to it an evil twist. By the time of the later monuments, however, the 
epithet ‘ring-stingy’ had triumphed so thoroughly that sléngvanbaugi 
remained only as an epithet, devoid of its old connotation and left, for 
interpretation, to the tender mercies of the folk-etymologists. These 
read it literally, as ‘ring-slinger’, and hit upon the idea that HreSric 
had earned the epithet by slinging a ring into the sea once upon a time. 
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This idea they wove, as the concluding incident, into a story illustrative 
of Hredric’s ring-stinginess. This story Saxo tells us in his third book, 
although his way of telling it rather obscures its point and purpose. 


One Beowulfian passage, as we have seen, foreshadows 
Hredric at the beginning, the other foreshadows him at the 
end, of his reign. The HreSric episode in the Bjarkamdl is con- 
cerned only with the death of Hre@ric; it therefore corresponds 
to vv. 1162-1231 of Beowulf. We learn from the Bjarkamé} 
that Hredric was killed by Hrodulf. The slaying is left un- 
motivated. Presumably the poet had in mind the historical 
motivation: Hrodulf was ambitious! Nor does the poet offer 
any justification for Hrodulf’s conduct other than the practical 
argument that Hredric had proved a poor king and Hrodulf 
proved a good one. Efficiency made right in those days as well 
as now. But this way of explaining how it all happened, good 
history though it might be, was too prosaic to satisfy the author 
of the Grottaséngr. He preferred to make of Hrodulf a tragic 
figure, a victim of the irony of fate, a helpless instrument driven 
by an evil destiny. He therefore represents Hrodulf as under 
a curse, which drove him to avenge his enemy, the Bardish 
king Froda, by killing his own kinsmen Hrodgar and Hreiric. 
To the mind of a Viking no curse worse than this could be 
conceived of, and the deed to which Hrodulf was doomed, so 
interpreted, could not fail of its appeal to the poetically minded. 
But the prosaically minded would fail to see the tragic irony, 
and, in consequence, they would reject, as utter nonsense, the 
idea that Hrodulf avenged Froda. The prosaic view evidently 
prevailed, for the later monuments show no trace of Hrodulf 
as avenger of Froda. But the Grottasdéngr passage had a pro- 
found influence on those monuments none the less. Indeed, 
if we take them to be literary expansions and elaborations of 
the relations envisaged in the Grottaséngr, we can account for 
the bulk of their contents. It is obvious that prosy people, 
confronted with the statement that Hrdlfr avenged Fré0i on 
the Halfdanes, could “correct” it in either of two ways. They 
could say that Frédi was avenged on the Halfdanes, but Hrélfr 
did not do the avenging. Or they could keep Hrdlfr as avenger, 
but deny that he avenged Fr60i. Let us begin with the first 
alternative. Who would be a proper person to avenge Fré6i? 
Not an enemy, obviously, but a son. Hence, in Saxo, Book VII, 
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we find Frotho provided with a son, Erik [Hredric], who avenges 
his father by killing Harald [Hrodgar]; Harald, it will be remem- 
bered, along with his brother Haldan [Halga], had murdered 
Frotho. Now the second alternative. If Hrélfr was an avenger, 
whom did he avenge? A near kinsman, obviously. But from 
the Bjarkamél we know that he killed Hroerekr. Hence Hreerekr 
killed a near kinsman of Hrdlfr’s, and Hrélfr slew Hroerekr as 
an act of vengeance. And so it comes that Hreerekr is repre- 
sented as killing Hrélfr’s father Helgi (Ségubrot) or his uncle 
and foster-father Hréarr (Hrélfssaga). It will be noted that in 
neither of these tales has Hroerekr any connection with Fré6di. 
In the tales as we have them, a new avenger has replaced 
Hrélfr, for reasons which I need not go into, since I have dis- 
cussed them fully elsewhere. 

Since Hredric both succeeded Hrodulf on the throne and 
was succeeded by him, he might be looked upon as Hrodulf’s 
successor or as his predecessor. In this way two Hre®drics might 
come into being, as history became tradition and tradition 
became a genealogical table. And in fact Saxo knows two 
Hre6rics, who come before and after Hrodulf respectively. 
The Hredric who precedes Hrodulf corresponds to the Hre@ric 
of Beowulf 1162 ff. We learn nothing about him as such, 
however. Unlike the English poet, the author of the Bjarkamdl 
is not interested in Hredric for himself. He is interested in 
Hrodulf. Hredric serves primarily as a foil to set off the good 
points of the poet’s hero. Hredric’s stinginess is contrasted with 
Hrodulf’s generosity, Hredric’s weakness with Hrodulf’s 
strength. The death of Hredric is related rather circum- 
stantially, for no other reason than that Hrodulf killed him 
and won fame thereby. We learn of Hredric’s hoard because 
it became Hrodulf’s booty. The same may be said of the Hre@Sric 
who followed Hrodulf. He was remembered simply as Hrodulf’s 
successor (direct in Sweyn, Arngrimur and the genealogies; 
with Hother interposed, in Saxo). And since Hrodulf was the 
center of interest, such information as we have about this 
successor of his is concentrated at the primitive point of contact 
between the two: at the beginning of Hredric’s reign. The 
order of succession being what it was—Hrodulf, Hre@ric, 
Hrodulf—one might expect that two Hrodulfs, rather than 
two Hre@drics, would develop. But in truth such a development 
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could not take place, because Hrodulf held the stage. A charac- 
ter cannot be bisected in the full glare of publicity; a decent 
obscurity is essential if the operation is to be successful. Indeed, 
it is just this obscurity that accomplishes the bisection. Hredric 
was bathed in a Hrodulfian light at two spots: the beginning 
and the end of his reign. But the region between was left in 
darkness. What wonder, then, that each spot became a person? 

The traditional (as against the historical) order of succession, 
then, came to be: Hre@dric, Hrodulf, Hredric. The first Hredric 
was of interest. by virtue of his death. He is the Hredric of 
Beowulf 1162 ff., the R¢grik of the Byarkamél, the Hrerekr of 
Sdgubrot (with whom goes the Hrerekr sléngvanbaugi of the 
Hyndlulj60, the Njdla, the LangfeOgatal and Fré Fornjétt), and 
the Erik of Saxo’s seventh book. The second Hre®dric was of 
interest by virtue of his struggle for the throne, a struggle 
rewarded with success. He is the Hre@dric of Beowulf 1836 ff., 
the R¢grik of Saxo’s third book, the Rérik of Sweyn, and the 
Hrerekr hnéggvanbaugi of Langfedgatal and Fré Fornjét1. We 
get an amalgamation of the two Hre@drics in the Hrerek of the 
Bjarkartmur, the Hrékr of the Hréifssaga and the Rericus of 
Arngrimur. 

The amalgamation is done most cleverly in the Hrdifssaga, 
which gives us Hrékr’s struggle for throne and ring, and his 
murder of Hrdarr followed by Helgi’s swift vengeance, all knit 
together into one coherent tale. The Hrerek of the Bjarkarimur 
is a much less successful job. Whereas the Hrélfssaga brings 
Hrékr in triumph to the throne, the rimur are content to give 
Hrerek a little ring-slinging; and whereas Hréokr both murders 
Hréarr and gets punished for so doing, Hrerek only gets 
punished—Hrédar escapes unscathed. Curiously enough, Arn- 
grimur gives us precisely those elements which the rémur omit, 
and omits precisely those elements which the rimur give. 
Arngrimur’s Rericus struggles successfully for the throne, but 
does no ring-slinging; he kills Roas (Hrodgar) but is not 
punished for it. If then we combine Arngrimur and the rimur, 
our two extant versions of the younger Skjéldungasaga, we get 
all those elements that. we find so neatly combined in the 
Hroélfssaga. 

Arngrimur’s account of the struggle of Rericus for the throne 
is of special interest. The opponent of Rericus is a certain 
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Walldarus, of whose Danish connections Arngrimur disclaims 
any knowledge. However, as Olrik points out, Arngrimur later 
discovered Walldarus in a genealogy, and, since he had already 
finished his treatise, contented himself with inserting this 
genealogy in his preface. On the material given there and else- 
where by Arngrimur,*! I base the following genealogical table: 


Roas (Hrodgar) 
Valderus munificus 

‘ Haraldus antiquus 
Halfdanus Snialle 
Ivarus hinn widfadmi 
Auduna, filia 
Haraldus Hilldeton 


This table supplements the genealogical information available 
in Ségubrot, of course. But it throws also a curious light on 
Walldarus (alias Valderus). This opponent of Hre@ric’s is 
represented as son of Roas (Hrodgar), as father of a Haraldr 
(surnamed antiquus, not hilditénn, it is true) and as proud 
owner of the by-name munztficus, which being interpreted means 
“ring-lavish.” Hredric’s rival thus appears in full possession 
of Hredric’s proper father, proper son and proper epithet! How 
did this come about? We must seek an explanation in the 
traditional material. Historically, Hrodulf had a struggle with 
Ingeld (king of the Bards) and a struggle with Hre@ric, son of 
Hrodgar. But even in the earliest Scandian versions Ingeld is 
replaced by his fictitious son Agnarr; we find this substitution 
already carried through in the Bjarkamé]. The older Scandian 
tradition, then, knew a son of Ingeld and a son of Hrodgar as 
opponents of Hrodulf. In the later tradition, these opponents 
are misplaced. and even confounded. Thus, in the Hrélfssaga 
Agnarr appears as son of Hrodgar, not of Ingeld, and in the 
Skjéldunga both Agnarr and Hre®ric are represented as sons 
of Ingeld. But the learned author of the Skjéldunga evidently 
knew that a son of Hrodgar was a contender for the throne, and 
since he had kept Agnarr as son of Ingeld, and had made Hre@ric 
into another son of the same king, he was compelled to supply 
his son of Hrodgar with a name foreign to the older tradition, 
the name Valdarr. He probably got this name from the Her- 


“ A arb¢ger, series IT, vol. IX, p. 139, n. 1; cf. p. 121. 
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vararsaga. Moreover, instead of making the son of Ingeld and 
the son of Hrodgar each contend against Hrodulf (as they do 
in the older tradition), he set them to fighting each other and 
removed Hrodulf from the scene. The connection with Hrodulf 
is not altogether lost, however. The rivals fight for the throne 
which Hrodulf has just vacated. In this way we get the curious 
result that Hredric contends with himself for the Danish throne! 

King Valdarr is referred to twice in the Hervararsaga. In 
cap. xil his name appears in a quotation from an old epic 
catalogue of kings, a catalogue which otherwise has not survived 
to us. We learn nothing about him there, except that he ruled 
the Danes. But in cap. xvi we learn that he was king of Den- 
mark, son-in-law of King Ivar enn vifdfadmi, and father of 
Haraldr hilditonn. In other words, he corresponds to the 
Hrerekr of Hyndilulj6d and Ségubrot. This correspondence 
tends to confirm, of course, the correspondence which we found 
in Arngrimur. The parentage of Valdarr is not given in the 
Hervararsaga; similarly, the parentage of Hrerekr is not given 
in Hyndlulj 66 or Ségubrot. 

Of the origin of Valdarr we know nothing. He may have been 
a historical Danish king, or he may have been invented by the 
poets. But it is certain that he is an intruder in the Scylding 
line of kings. His very name shows that he could not have had 
a Hrdéarr for a father, or a Haraldr for a son. We have reason | 
to believe, rather, that Hrcerekr originally stood where Valdarr 
stands in the family tree. The substitution may have been due 
to the evil reputation which Hredric had acquired, or to other 
factors, of which we know nothing. In any case, we cannot 
pursue the inquiry further, for want of evidence. 

It remains to examine Hre®dric’s story as told in Ségubrot. 
This Icelandic account has hitherto been neglected by students 
of Beowulf, although, as we shall see, its relation to the English 
version is particularly close. Let us first consider the genealogy 
given in Ségubrot. This must be treated with great respect, as 
it is supported by as old a monument as the Hyndlulj60. 
Moreover, things seem to be in order, for the names of the 
three kinsmen, Hrerekr, Helgi and Haraldr, alliterate. Hrerekr 
and Helgi are said to be brothers. They rule over Denmark, 
apparently as joint kings. Their father is not named, but 
reference to the Langfedgatal reveals his name as Halfdan. 
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This name, too, alliterates with the others. Moreover, Halfdan 
and Helgi as father and son find support in the Healfdene and 
Halga of Beowulf. One would expect Hrdéarr rather than 
Hrerekr, it is true, as brother of Helgi, but here, as not in- 
frequently, the son has taken the father’s place. To be com- 
pared is the genealogy in the Skjéldunga, according to which 
Hrerekr and Helgi are half-brothers: they have different fathers 
but the same mother. And Signy, mother of Hrékr in the 
Hrélfssaga, is mother of Harald [Hréarr] and Haldan [Helgi] 
in the seventh book of Saxo. All in all, it seems obvious that 
in Sdégubrot we have to do with the same Danish dynasty that 
we meet in Beowulf. | 

This conclusion is confirmed by a study of Ivarr, the villain 
of Sdégubrot. The name of this Swedish king does not fit into 
the Danish dynastic nomenclature, but his career corresponds, 
point for point, with that of our old friend Hrodulf; we may 
conclude that Ivarr has taken the place of Hrodulf in the tale. 
Our information about Ivarr comes from more than one source. 
Snorri, in cap. 39 of the Ynglingasaga, tells us of two brothers, 
Halfdan and Gudrgoér, who ruled, as petty kings, over the 
Danish province Skane. Ivarr was the son of Halfdan. We 
learn further that Gudrgdr murdered Halfdan. Later Guérgér 
himself was slain, and Ivarr took possession of SkAne (i.e., of 
Guoérgodr’s kingdom). Snorri does not state specifically that 
Ivarr slew his uncle, but the conclusion is hard to escape. 
Certainly it would be Ivarr’s duty to avenge his father’s death. 
Ivarr now invaded Sweden, and Ingjaldr, king of that country, 
in order to avoid death at his hands, set fire to his own hall and 
perished in the flames, along with all his men. We are reminded 
of the hall-burning which accompanied the death of Ingeld 
(Ingjaldr) according to English tradition. The Beowulf poet 
speaks thus of the hall Heorot: 


‘it awaited hostile flames, hateful fire; the time was not yet come when 
war should waken, after enmity, between son-in-law [Ingeld] and 
father-in-law [Hro6gar]’ (82-85). 


As we know from Widsith 45 ff., Hrodgar and Hrodulf waged 
this war together against Ingeld. The English poet does not 


tell us just how Heorot came to burn; perhaps Ingeld set it on | 
fire and was caught in his own trap. If so, we should have a 
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hall-burning out of which the story in the Ynglinga could easily 
develop. In the Icelandic tale the setting is different, however; 
it is Ingeld’s own hall, not that of his foes, that he sets afire. 
Poetically it is more fitting, of course, that the hall destroyed 
be that of the defeated, not that of the victor. 

But this does not end the list of Ivarr’s victims. From Ségubrot 
we learn that he slew the Danish king Hrerekr. He slew, then, 
or drove to death, his uncle, his opponent Ingeld and his 
kinsman-in-law Hredric. But this is precisely Hrodulf’s career: 
he too slew his uncle, his opponent Ingeld and his kinsman 
Hredric. The correspondence is too close to be accidental. We 
can explain it only by assuming that Ivarr has been substituted 
for an original Hrodulf as the villain of the tale-—A peculiar 
shift in relationship is perhaps worthy of note here. According 
to Beowulf, Hrodulf’s opponent Ingeld is married to a daughter 
of Hrodulf’s uncle. According to the Ynglinga, Ivarr’s uncle 
is married to a daughter of Ivarr’s opponent Ingjaldr. In the 
one case, the uncle has the daughter and she marries the 
opponent. In the other case, the opponent has the daughter 
and she marries the uncle. In each the daughter chucks her 
husband and returns to her father. In each, too, the daughter 
is at the root of the trouble between the families. 

If Ivarr took over the career that properly was Hrodulf’s, 
who was he to start with, and what was his proper career? Was 
he simply an invention of the sagamen? I think not. In my 
opinion, Ivarr derives directly from the evil counsellor Unferp of 
Beowulf. Certainly Ivarr is an evil counsellor if there ever was 
one. His name deserves particular attention. [varr goes back 
to a primitive *Inhuharir. The intervocalic h of this form was 
dropped, whereupon the wu became consonantal. The was 
lost before the voiceless spirant, with nasalization and lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel. The combination [xw], thus made 
intervocalic, became, first, a voiceless bilabial spirant, secondly, 
a voiceless labiodental spirant [f], and, finally, a voiced labio- 
dental spirant [v]. The 7 of the ultima underwent syncope. The 
final product was thus [farr or [varr. How would this name 
appear in English? The nasalized vowels of Old Norse were 
imitated in English with vowel-++nasal; thus, Anlaf for ON 
Oléfr (where the 6 goes back to a nasalized 4). The nasalized 
$ of [farr would thus presumably appear in English as in-. 
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The f or » would of course give OE f, and the name element -arr_ 
would doubtless take its regular English form -ere. The OE 
form of the name as a whole, then, would be *Jxfere. I take it 
that this was the true name of the evil counsellor of whom the 
Beowulf poet tells us. But the English poet, in the interests of 
true poetry, took a couple of liberties with this name. As it 
stood, *Infere was merely a name, and an unfamiliar name at 
that, foreign to English usage. But by touching it up a bit one 
could achieve Unferb “trouble-maker,” and for an evil counsellor 
what name could possibly be more appropriate than that?® 

The Unferp of Beowulf was himself guilty of the murder of 
a kinsman. Beowulf reminds him of his crime in the following 
words: “Though you became the slayer of your brother, of your 
near kinsman; for that you shall suffer damnation in hell, clever 
though you be” (587-589). Very possibly Unferp’s ill fame as 
slayer of a kinsman had something to do with his assumption 
of the part of Hrodulf, who also was well-known as a kinsman- 
slayer. At any rate, once Hrodulf’s career was transferred to 
Ivarr, his own career was remodeled to conform to Hrodulf’s 
practice: he was made to slay an uncle instead of a brother. 

Characteristic of the English version is the activity of the 
Danish queen, Wealhpeow, the wife of Hrodgar. To this 
character corresponds the Uor of the Sdégubrot. Since Hre@dric 
takes his father’s place in the Icelandic version, we are prepared 
to find him in possession of his father’s wife, too, and in fact 
UGr appears as wife of Hrerekr. Her name is U@r in Ségubrot, 
Audr in the Hyndlulj6d. This may be the true name of the 
historical character, the wife of Hrodgar, for the name Wealh- 
pjeow, applied to her by the English poet, is probably not her 
true name.** What part does Udr play? She does what she can, 
of course, to keep Hrerekr and Helgi at peace with each other, 
but her chief activity is her long-continued effort to secure 
the throne of Denmark for her young son Haraldr. Upon the 


% Axel Olrik, in his Danmarks Heltedigtning (I, 26 £.), likewise looks upon 
Unferp’s name as a product of poesy. He will have it, though, that the poet 
invented the name outright, whereas I suppose only a modification of a histori- 
cal name which has come down to us in another version of the same story.— 
The poet took even greater liberties with other names: witness Freawaru for 
Hrut and Beowulf for Beow. 

33 As I have tried to show in my Literary History of Hamlet, I, 103 f. 
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death of Hrerekr, his son Haraldr would naturally succeed to 
the throne. I[varr, however, was in possession; he had slain 
Hrerekr in battle and had taken possession of the Danish 
kingdom. Uér collected an army and expelled him from Den- 
mark. Realizing that she could not hold the kingdom per- 
manently against Ivarr, she collected a great hoard and retired 
to Gardarfki, where she found allies. Eventually, after Ivarr’s 
death, Haraldr was brought in triumph to his father’s throne. 
UGr’s activities fit in well with those of Wealhpeow, so far as 
we know them, although of course the setting is rather different. 
Of the two Hredrics of Beowulf, the victim of Hrodulf answers 
to the Hrerekr of Ségubrot; the successful contestant for the 
Danish throne, to Haraldr. The father and son of Beowulf are 
replaced by another father and son in Ségubrot. Hrerekr, the 
victim of Ivarr, goes back to Hre@ric, the victim of Hrodulf; 
Haraldr, the lad who through his mother’s efforts wins his 
heritage, the throne of Denmark, goes back to Hre@ric, the lad 
who, through the Geatish allies gained for him by his mother, 
wins his heritage, likewise the throne of Denmark. 

In Beowulf 1162 ff., we have a memorable picture. The 
kinsmen Hrodgar and Hrodulf, joint rulers of the Danish realm, 
sit side by side. At their feet sits Unferp, the trouble-maker. 
It is his part to stir up strife between the kinsmen. Towards 
this ominous group the wife of Hrodgar advances, the fri0uszbb 
(cf. Beowulf 2017). She does what she can to keep the kinsmen 
at peace. Her part is thus the opposite of Unferp’s. The two 
work against each other. The poet makes it clear to us, more- 
over, that the queen’s efforts will be unsuccessful, whereas 
Unferp’s will be successful. Let us now turn to Ségubrot. We 
find the kinsmen Hrerekr and Helgi, joint rulers of the Danish 
realm. The trouble-maker I[varr stirs up strife between them. 
USr, the wife of Hrerekr, opposes [varr, but in vain. The 
trouble-maker triumphs, and Uér, with her young son, is driven 
into exile, while both Helgi and Hrerekr meet their death. 
The kinship of the English and Icelandic accounts is obvious. 

It will be convenient to present the correspondences in tabular 
form: 


Ge es 
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English Sources Icelandic Sources 

Healfdene gamol Halfdan, Haraldr gamli 
Hrodgar Hrerekr, Gudérgor 

Halga til Helgi, Halfdan snjalli 
Wealhbeow | Udr 

Hre@dric as victim Hrerekr 

Hre@ric as victor | Haraldr hilditénn _ 
Freawaru (daughter of Hrodgar) Asa (wife of Gudrgdr) 
Ingeld (king of the Bards) Ingjaldr (king of the Swedes) 
Unferp Ivarr 

Hrodulf as slayer Ivarr 

Hrodulf as joint rulerof Denmark Helgi 

Wealhpeow’s Geatish allies King Rédbaror of Gardarfki 


From this table one can readily see that the Icelandic account 
goes back to two stories, originally distinct. Historically, 
Hrdélfr slew Hrédarr and Hreerekr and a story would naturally 
grow up around each deed, especially since the two murders 
were separated, it would seem, by a considerable period of 
years. The easiest way to supply a motive for Hrélfr’s deed 
would be to say that he was avenging his father. Hence, in 
the Ségubrot, Hrerekr is made to kill Helgi (Hrélfr’s father). 
Similarly, in the Ynglinga, Guodrgdr is made to kill Halfdan 
(Ivarr’s father, hence, earlier, Hrdlfr’s father). Thus, in the 
one tale the Halga of Beowulf is called by his specific name; in 
the other, by his generic name. Helgi goes by the name Halfdan 
not only here but also, as we have seen, in Saxo, Book VII. 
The term Halfdane might be applied to any member of the 
Scylding dynasty of Danish kings; the word is simply a synonym 
for Scylding. Since Halga was a Scylding, he was a Halfdane, 
and might with propriety be referred to as Halfdan. Naturally, 
however, the usage would lead to confusion between Halfdan 
as a surname (dynastic name) and Halfdan as the personal 
name of the founder of the dynasty, the Healfdene of Beowulf, 
from whom the dynasty took its name. And in fact this con- 
fusion took place, not only in the monuments but also in the 
minds of the philologists who have studied them. For this 
reason little progress has been made, so far, in determining the 
literary history of the Scandian monuments which deal with 
Healfdene and his dynasty. Helgi, under his name Halfdan, 
is given the epithet sxjalli “good.” This corresponds to the 
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epithet tz] “good,” which is given to Halga in Beowulf 61. The 
characterization suggested by these epithets agrees well with 
Horo6r’s characterization of Halfdan snjalli in the Ségubrot. 
Hor®ér likens Halfdan to Baldr, er oll regin grétu “whom all the 
gods wept for,” and [varr comments, vel segir bu “well said.” 

Halga, whether called Helgi or Halfdan, is represented as 
having been killed by his brother. This brother in one tale is 
called Hrerekr; obviously he stands for Hredric. In the other 
tale he is called Gudrgor, and stands for Hrodgar (Halga’s true 
brother). In revenge, Ivarr (Hrodulf) kills Gudrgdr. Later, 
Ivarr kills Hrerekr, to avenge the death of Helgi. Ivarr thus 
kills both Gudrgdr (Hrodgar) and Hrerekr (Hre@ric); his 
activities answer with great precision to the activities of 
Hrodulf in the early monuments. The two murders are sepa- 
rated by a considerable time. The murder of Gudrgér (Hrodgar) 
comes first. All this agrees with the historical evidence. Hrodgar 
evidently maintained his identity (though he changed his name) 
as victim of Hrodulf; he is replaced by his son, however, as 
husband of Wealhpeow. As joint ruler of Denmark and as 
brother of Halga he is represented by his son, but does not lose 
the traits altogether: he seems to have been joint ruler of Skane 
along with Halfdan, and he keeps his brother, though under 
another name. 

In both tales the first murder is instigated by a trouble-maker. 
In the Ynglinga this trouble-maker is a woman, Asa, wife of 
Guérgdr and daughter of Ingjaldr. She answers to the Beo- 
wulfian Freawaru, wife of Ingeld and daughter of Hrodgar. 
Freawaru, it is true, is no trouble-maker by intention; in this 
respect she is unlike Asa. But she made trouble just the same. 
As the English poet puts it, “it is always a rare thing for the 
deadly spear to rest any great length of time after a national 
defeat, however good the bride may be” (2029-31). And in 
fact Freawaru, intended for a fridusibb, turned out to be the 
opposite of one, though not, so far as one can see, by any fault 
of hers. Her development, then, to an intentional trouble- 
maker would be easy. We are not told why Ingjaldr gave his 
daughter in marriage to Gudrgdr, but we may suppose that 
she, like her prototype Freawaru, was intended as a fridusibb. 
If so, the intention failed. Asa proved to be a trouble-maker 
and finally made things so hot for herself that she had to go back 
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to her father. But this was not the end. Her father was sub- 
jected to an attack by her erstwhile kinsmen by marriage, and 
the upshot of the whole was the burning of his hall and the 
death of father and daughter. Similarly, things got so hot for 
Freawaru, it would appear, that she had to go back to jer 
father, and certainly her father was subjected to an attack by 
her kinsmen-in-law, in the course of which his hall was burned. 
The trouble-making of Asa seems to have been modeled on the 
trouble-making of Ivarr. Certainly it is closely parallel to the 
postulated model. Asa first causes Gudrgdr to murder his 
brother Halfdan. Secondly, she causes Gudrgdr to be murdered. 
Similarly, Ivarr first causes Hrerekr to murder his brother 
Helgi, and secondly, causes as death of Hrerekr (who is slain 
in battle with him). 

The father of the ill-fated brothers Halfdan and Gudr¢or 
is Haraldr gamli, as we learn in Arngrimur. It will be instructive 
to compare this group with the corresponding group in the 
seventh book of Saxo, and with the corresponding characters 
in the English tradition, as recorded in Beowulf. In tabular 
form, the correspondences are as follows: 


Beowulf Saxo, Book VII Icelandic Sources 
Healfdene gamol Harald : Haraldr gamli 
Hrodgar Harald Gudrgor 

Halga til Haldan Halfdan snjalli 


Saxo does not give to his Harald pater the epithet “old,” but 
we may suspect that he knew him by some such epithet, since 
he gives to one son the father’s name, whence, in practice, 
though not in name, he has an old and a young Harald. The 
correspondences indicated above between Beowulf and Saxo are 
generally accepted. Saxo’s old Harald, then, is the historical 
Danish king Healfdene; his young Harald is Hrodgar; his 
Haldan is Halga. The Icelandic sources likewise know an old 
Haraldr with two sons, and one of these sons has a name which 
answers to the Haldan of Saxo. We must conclude that the 
other son stands for the young Harald of Saxo, in spite of the 
lack of correspondence in name. If so, he answers to the Hrodgar 
of Beowulf. | 

Neither the Ynglinga nor the Ségubrot tells the story of 
Haraldr gamli, but Saxo states that old Harald is slain by an 
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agent of his brother Frotho. This story seems to be an out- 
growth of the Grottaséngr passage quoted above. If Hrélfr 
avenged Fré6i on the Halfdanes, one may with certainty infer 
that the Halfdanes had killed Fr60i. But they must have had 
a reason for this deed, and the natural inference would be that 
Fr66i had killed a Halfdane, or had caused a Halfdane to be 
killed. The name of the victim of Fr66i remained unknown: 
in the Hrélfssaga he goes by the dynastic name only, and in 
consequence is identified with King Halfdan, the founder of 
the dynasty. The same identification must have originally been 
made in the version of the story known to Saxo, but as we have 
it the victim of Frotho is called Harald. The alteration was 
probably an arbitrary one, made by some story-teller.*4 The 
story which had developed out of the Grottaséngr passage thus 
came to have three stages: 


1) Fr66i kills Halfdan 
2) the Halfdanes kill Fr66i 
3) Hrélfr kills one or more Halfdanes. 


Now historically Hrélfr killed two Halfdanes, viz., Hréarr and 
Hreerekr. Hence one may suppose that originally, in the story 
as well, he killed two, and the proper two. If so, Hréarr and 
Hreerekr were presumably the two Halfdanes who were thought 
of as having killed Fr66i to avenge Halfdan. But the proper 
persons to avenge Halfdan were his sons, Hroarr and Helgi. 
Hence Hrerekr was soon displaced by Helgi as an avenger of 
Halfdan, and in the extant versions never appears in this 
capacity. Moreover, with Hrdlfr’s own father once associated 
with Hréarr in the slaying of Fr6di, Hrélfr could no longer act 
as avenger of Fré0i. Asa result, there was a certain shifting of 
parts. Hroerekr’s activity as murderer and avenger continued 
to be utilized, but he gave up the part of avenger of Halfdan 
and took Hrdlfr’s place as avenger of Fré0i. But those who 
remembered that Hrcerekr was Hréarr’s son found it as im- 
possible to use Hroerekr as to use Hrélfr for the avenger of 
Fr60i, and had to let Frédi go unavenged. The versions which 
use Hrcerekr ‘as avenger of Frd0i regularly present the same 
solution of their problem: Hroerekr avenges Fré66i by murdering 


* J formerly believed otherwise; see my Lit. Hist. of Hamlet, I, 223. 
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Hréarr (young Harald in Saxo’s seventh book). This solution 
permits of the addition of a fourth stage to the story: Hréarr 
in turn must be avenged. Now Hrélfr actually slew Hreerekr, 
and his deed obviously could be interpreted as an act of ven- 
geance for the murder of Hréarr. It is customary, then, to 
assume the murder of Hrcerekr by Hrélfr as the fourth stage in 
the story. The stage in this form, however, is only hypothetical; 
in the versions as they stand Helgi has taken his son’s place as 
murderer of Hreerekr. 

We are primarily interested, however, in the versions which 
let Fr66i go unavenged. How did these fit Hrerekr into the 
scheme of things? One must start, of course, with the historical 
facts: Hroerekr was son of Hréarr; father and son were mur- 
dered by Hrélfr. The first problem which confronted the 
sagaman was to supply Hrdélfr with a motive for his deeds. 
It was natural to conjecture that he was avenging his father’s 
murder. Hence two stories arose: one explained Hrédlfr’s 
murder of Hréarr by attributing to Hréarr the murder of Helgi; 
the other explained Hrélfr’s murder of Hroerekr by attributing 
to Hroerekr the murder of Helgi. Each story, by itself, was 
satisfactory, but the two could hardly be taken together as 
they stood, for it would never do to have Helgi murdered twice! 
The difficulty was capable of more than one solution. Thus, 
the two stories might be looked upon as variants. The fact that 
Helgi’s murder was attributed to Hréarr in one tale but to. 
Hreerekr in the other would then be taken to mean only that 
people had forgotten whether it was the father or the son who 
had murdered him. Such a point of view would lead to a more 
or less thoroughgoing harmonization of the supposed variants. 
And something of the sort seems to have taken place, at some 
stage (doubtless early) in the history of the tales. Certainly 
the Hrerekr of the Ségubrot, although he bears the son’s name, 
has taken over many of the traits which properly belong to the 
father, for he is joint ruler of Denmark, Helgi is his brother, 
and his wife Udr goes back to Hrodgar’s wife Wealhpeow, as 
we have seen, while to his son Haraldr is assigned the part of 
helpless, mother-protected lad so characteristic of the HreSric 
of Beowulf. Likewise the Gudrgér of the Yxglinga, although 
he goes back primarily to Hrdarr, as his relations with Ingjaldr 
show, nevertheless owes something to Hreerekr. He is repre- 
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sented as tied to a woman’s apron-strings, and this dependence, 
which corresponds to nothing in Hrodgar’s character or career, 
fits in admirably with what we know of Hredric. From Beowulf 
and Widsith we gather that Hrodgar and Hrodulf ruled Den- 
mark jointly, although naturally the elder man had the greater 
authority. This condominium reappears in all the Scandian 
versions, but Hrdéarr’s associate is not Hrélfr but Helgi. The 
shift must have been very early, since it took place in all the 
versions. We must therefore suppose it to have occurred very 
early in the two stories we are now considering. Such a change 
was natural enough since the logical associate of Hréarr would 
be his brother, not his nephew. 

But the tendency toward identification and harmonization 
never led to coalescence. On the contrary, the difficulty of 
Helgi’s two deaths was finally solved in a different way. The 
victim of Hréarr was given the name Halfdan, while the name 
Helgi was kept for the victim of Hrcerekr. Since Halfdan was 
Helgi’s surname, the solution was simple enough, at bottom. 
And yet its consequences were far-reaching. For one thing, 
Hrélfr could not be son of both Helgi and Halfdan, once the 
two names were taken to denote two persons. He had to give 
up the one or the other, and the one to be given up was obviously 
Halfdan. But if he was not the son of Halfdan, he was no longer 
the most suitable person to avenge him. Halfdan must be given 
a son, who would perform this most obvious filial duty. Now 
from the earliest times of which we have record an evil counsel- 
lor, [varr, had belonged to-the tale. His part was to sow dis- 
sension between the joint rulers of the Danish kingdom. Hence, 
in Ségubrot he sows dissension between Hrerekr and Helgi, and 
finally moves Hrerekr to slay his brother. Thereupon, in the 
original tale, Hrélfr presumably avenged his father’s death by 
killing Hrerekr. The antecedents of the evil counsellor were 
such as to make him an appropriate man to murder a kinsman, 
as we have already discovered. The sagaman, therefore, who 
needed a son for Halfdan, made Ivarr that son, and gave him 
the congenial task of killing his uncle. Later, Ivarr also took 
over Hrélfr’s part as avenger of Helgi. Hrdlfr’s elimination 
from the tale thus became complete. In this respect our story 
had a development parallel to that of the other vengeance 
stories of the cycle. 


— 
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The separation of Halfdan from Helgi involved further 
changes. Since Halfdan was a surname which might be used by 
any member of the Scylding dynasty, our particular Halfdan 
could without hardship be reckoned as yet another Scylding 
prince, but his exact place in the dynastic genealogy was not 
easy to fix. The sagaman solved his problem by making him 
the son of King Haraldr of Skane.** Thus Halfdan and his 
brother came to be joint rulers of a petty Danish kingdom. 
The brother seems to have kept his proper name for a time. 
Saxo, at any rate, knows a Roe as brother of a Haldan,** though 
by a very natural confusion he has identified this Haldan with 
the historical founder of the Scylding dynasty, and has at- 
tributed to him a crime of which in reality Hrélfr was guilty.*” 
But Hréarr was too well known as the name of a son of a more 
famous Halfdan to be altogether satisfactory as the name of our 
Halfdan’s brother. In the Ynglinga, accordingly, we find the 
brother of Halfdan going under the name Gudrgdr, or Gudredr. 
This name was doubtless originally an epithet of Hrédarr’s, 
meaning “fierce in battle” or the like. Cf. OE rede “fierce” and, 
for the first element, note Gudrun. The sagaman seized upon 
the epithet and, by using it as a personal name, gained for his 
character a distinctive name, not liable to confusion with that 
of any character in any other story. 

That such an epithet as gudrede is appropriate for Hrodgar 
hardly needs demonstration, but the following passage in 
Beowulf may be brought forward in evidence: “Then success 
in war was given to Hrodgar, glory in battle, so that his re- 
tainers obeyed him willingly, so that his band of warriors grew 
to be a great company” (64-67). Obviously Hrodgar was a 
formidable military leader in his early days, although this 
aspect of his career little concerns the English poet, who deals 
with events of a later time, when Hrodgar was hoary with 
years and no longer able to lead his forces in person. It is 


% This king answers to the historical Haraldr hilditénn, although the 
monuments usually distinguish the two. Haraldr, in the course of his chequered 
career, may very well at some time or other have ruled in Skane while a fellow- 
Scylding (Hjérvardr perhaps) governed the rest of Denmark and the Geatish 
king exercised a benevolent overlordship over both the Danish rulers. But 
as to that we have no genuine evidence, of course. 

36 Book II; ed. Holder, p. 51. 

37 For an explanation of the attribution see my Li. Hist. of Hamlet, I, 198. 
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perhaps for this reason that our epithet does not occur in the 
English poem. | 

Snorri definitely blames Asa for the deaths of Halfdan and 
Gudrgoér; the latter is represented as wholly dominated by 
his wife. Snorri’s view is borne out by the reference to Gudrgoér 
in Ségubrot. Hérdr compares Gudrgdr to Heimdallr, “who was 
the most foolish of all the gods.” Gudrgoér’s folly lay in his 
subservience to his wife: he let himself be used by her as a tool 
to further her nefarious purposes; she even induced him to slay 
his own brother. The conception of Gudrgor as a fool does not, 
of course, go back to Hrodgar. We find its source in the story 
of Ingeld. I have already pointed out that in our tale the 
historical relations of Hrodgar and Ingeld are reversed. Asa, 
who stands for the Freawaru of Beowulf, is not daughter of 
Gudrgor and wife of Ingjaldr, as we should expect; she is 
daughter of Ingjaldr and wife of Guérgdr. And her husband, 
whoever he may be, tends to take on very definite character- 
istics. In the sixth book of Saxo, as in Beowulf, the husband is 
Ingeld (Ingellus is Saxo’s spelling). And this Ingell is pictured 
very unfavorably. He is thoroughly corrupted, as the old 
warrior Starka6dr views it. And for his condition his wife is 
chiefly to blame. The whole matter deserves a study of its 
own, and I will not go into it here, but I call attention to one 
passage. Starka6dr characterizes Ingell as patrit gnaro.... 
filius excors,** “foolish son of an intelligent father.” And that 
Ingeld’s folly has its source and root in his wife can be seen 
even in the English account. What wonder that Gudr¢go6r, once 
endowed with this very wife, likewise is made into a fool? Saxo 
refers to Ingell’s wife simply as the daughter of Swerting; 
presumably he did not know her name. But he gives Ingell a 
sister named Asa. Of this sister he knows nothing to report, 
except that she was too young to marry. The Asa of the 
Ynglinga, daughter of Ingjaldr, can hardly be separated from 
the Asa of Saxo, daughter of Frotho and sister of Ingell. And 
certainly the wife of Ingell cannot be separated from the 
Freawaru of Beowulf. We may conclude that Saxo distinguishes 
two persons, a wife and a sister of Ingell, whereas in the Ynglinga 
only one person appears, who bears the name Asa and plays a 


38 Saxo, Book VI; ed. Holder, p. 207. 
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part derived from Freawaru. The folly of Heimdallr probably 
lies in the fact that his name begins with the same combination 
of sounds—/etm—as does the Icelandic word heimskr “foolish,” 
although stanza 48 of the Lokasenna may have some bearing. 

Horoér likewise gives us characterizations of Helgi and 
Hrerekr. He compares Helgi to Hermédr, “who was best 
disposed,” in evident allusion to MHelgi’s unselfish and 
thoroughly loyal support of his brother. It will be remembered 
that Helgi was in love with U%ér, and she with him, but when 
Ivarr rejected his suit he accepted the situation with good grace. 
Moreover, when his brother Hrerekr decided to sue for U6r’s 
hand, Helgi agreed to be his representative and in fact made 
all the arrangements for the match. Similarly, Hermdé6r made 
his famous ride to Hel for the sake of Ais brother. Hérodr 
characterizes Hrerekr by comparing him to Heenir, “who was 
the most timid of the gods.” Hérdr means to say that Hrerekr 
had no confidence in his own judgment and relied on the counsel 
of others—especially, of course, on the counsel of [varr. The 
same want of self-confidence characterizes Hoenir in the well 
known story in cap. 4 of the Ynglingasaga. 

The present investigation has shown, I think, that the story 
of Hredric deserves more consideration than the philologists 
have hitherto given to it. One may say also that no satisfactory 
study of any one version can be made without taking into 
consideration all the others. Anglicists in the past have neg- 
lected most of the Scandinavian accounts, particularly that 
version included in Sdégubrot, and this neglect has prevented 
them from coming to a full understanding of the English 
version. Icelandicists, on the other hand, have neglected 
Beowulf, and so have failed to find the basic elements in the 
story, or, rather, have failed to distinguish the primitive 
elements from the accretions. It is my hope that in this paper 
I have succeeded in making this distinction, and in helping the 
reader to a clearer appreciation of one of the great old stories 
of the English heroic age. 

Kemp MALONE 


XV 
VERCELLI HOMILY VIII AND THE CHRIST 


Homily VIII of the Vercelli Codex CXVII, is a brief dramatic 
* sermon on penance and the Last Judgment, intended for the 
first Sunday after Epiphany. It opens with an admonition to 
the faithful to remember the Lord’s warning of the tribulation 
attending the end of this world. Let us never think our sins 
too grievous or too shameful for confession: for it is better to 
confess our sins here before one man, than to confess them at 
the Day of Judgment, before God and the whole host of Heaven, 
when all our deeds shall be revealed. The homilist briefly 
outlines the advent of the Judgment: the coming of the Son 
of Man in power and great glory, God’s mercy to the righteous, 
the angels blowing their trumpets to the four ends of the world, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the raging fire. All this, 
however, is introductory to the central feature of the homily— 
the address of the Judge to the guilty souls. From His throne of 
' Judgment, God the Son reviews His dealings with man: the 
Creation, the establishment of man in the joys of Paradise, 
the Fall, God’s mercy to fallen man in His Incarnation, Passion, 
and Death. The Savior dramatically calls the sinner to behold 
the wounds in His hands and feet and side; then, charging man 
with indifference and ingratitude, He sentences him to dwell 
forever with Satan and his host in Hell. After a brief description 
of the torments of Hell, the homilist closes with an exhortation 
to be worthy of the Lord’s welcome to the righteous, and of the 
bliss of Heaven. 

Additional texts of this homily are preserved in two other 
manuscripts: MS Bodley 340 (Sum. Cat. No. 2404), fol. 33r—- 
35v, with the rubric Dominica I post Theophaniam et quando 
uoluerts, and Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. MS. 198, fol. 43r-47v, 
where it has the title Dominica I post Theophaniam Domim. As 
this homily has never been printed, and because, as I shall 
show, it is related to the Christ, I give the Vercelli text in full, 
from the facsimile reproduction made by the Vatican Library, 
and edited by Professor Maximilian Forster.! All abbreviations 

1 Massimiliano Foerster, I} Codice Vercellese con Omelie e Poeste in Lingua 
Anglosassone (Rome: Danesi, 1913), fol. 59r—6ir. 
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have been expanded in italics. In the MS and, unless specifi- 
cally noted to the contrary, is represented by the sign, 7. The 
punctuation and capitalization are, of course, mine. 


Men? 6a leofestan, manad us and myndga®d us on pyssum bocum 
Sanctus Gregorius, se halega writere se Sis gewrit sette and wrat, pet 
we ymb us sylfe eorne® bencen; lered he us pat we sien gemyndige bara 
worda be Dryhten sede on his bocum, Set pis woruldlice lif sceolde 
fordgewitan and fordadilgod bion. And he us eac sede bet swylc yfel 
on pysne middangeard becuman sceolde er he geendod were, pxt he 
ponne on py dreah pet he wolde pet we weron gearwe penne he pis 
lif endode. 

Men %a leofestan, ne leten we us nefre pa synne to pon swide micele, 
ne to pan swide hefiglice pyncan, pet we zfre forscamien bet we hi ne 
andetton; fordan be selre is pa# man beforan anum men his gylta 
scamige bonne he eft on domes dege, beforan Gode sylfum, and be- 
foran his englum, and beforan eallum bam heofencundan weorode. He 
Sonne, se xdela lareow, Sanctus Paulus se apostol, spreec and pus 
cwe6, “Men ba leofestan, us gedafenad pet we syn xtywde ealle on 
domes dege beforan Godes heahsetle”; and ponne per nenig man his 
sylfes gewyrhta behydan ne meg, ne man his agenne andwlitan on 
liohte wedere od3e on sunnan sciman becyrran ne meg. Be Sam se 
elmihtega God sede and pus cwx6, “Fili(u)s‘ hominis uenturus est in 
gloria cum angelis suis; tunc reddet unicuique secundum opera sua. 
Mannes® sunu cyme® in heannysse wolcnum, and in his wlite wundor- 
lice, and in his pbrymme, (mid)* englum, and mid heahenglum; [fol. 59v] 
and mid ealle by heofoncundan megene; and bonne demed (he)? anra 
gehwylcum men efter his agenum gewyrhtum and geearnungum pe he 
dyde,” xfter his mildheortnesse, ge eac efter hyra sylfra gewyrhtum 
swa hie nu her geearnod hefdon, benden hie ne God wile in bas wor uld 
letan. Uton we nu georne pencean, men pa leofestan, hu arfest andhu 
mildheort he eft cymed on pam dome to us. Uton we nu gebencan 
hwylce we nu syn, and hu us ponne lysted.® 

Hwet! we siddan ne magon nane lade gedon, ac wesculon gehwyl- 
(c)ra® pinga Gode riht ongyldan on urum sylfra sawlum ealles bes Se 


2? MS MENDA. 

8 On these forms in Vercelli Codex CXVII, see R. Brotanek, Betblatt sur 
Anglia, XXVI (1915), 235. 

‘MS filios. 

5’ MS mannnes. 

*MS to. 

7 Not in the MS. 

*hu us ponne lysted Bodl. 340 and CCC. 198 have hwilce we ponne beon 
sceolon. 

* MS gehwylra. 
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we him on (@)negum pi(m)gum!° abulgon, butan we xr eadmodlice 
beten, and we urne Dryhten ondradan, penne we hyne mid his megen- 
brymme cumendne gesiod in Sam dome mid his englum. And hie 
ponne, pa englas, him beforan singan onginnap, and cweda5, “Arisab, 
nu, ealle ba forsciridan, and gehyrad Dryhtnes stemne.” And hie ponne 
cumao, pa englas, to bam feower endum pysses middangeardes, and 
hyra byman blawad. Ponne arisad ealle pa be fram frympe middan- 
geardes hira eagan in dead betyndon, and rihtum ge(/e)afum™ onfengon; 
ba biod to Sam dome geladode. And pa pe her nellad hyra synna 
andettan and betan, Iud(e)as!? pone, and sylfcwalan, and hedene men, 
ne Surfon hie to bam dome; ac hie biod sona fordemde mid py pe hie 
deabe sweltab. Panne biod ealle iorSan onstyrede in fyres gecynde, 
bonne pa scyldegan him hearde ondreda®d. 

And hie ponne se xlmigtiga God onginned preagean [fol. 61r.] mid 
his heardlican stemne, and pus cwid to him, emne pon gelicost pe he to 
anum men sprece: “Eala, man, hwet! ic pe geworhte of eorpan lame 
mid minum handum; and pinum 6am eordlicum limum ic sealde mine 
sawle; and ic pe hiwode to mines sylfes anlicnesse; and pa pe gestadelode 
on neorxnawonges gefean, and pe bead mine bebodu to healdanne. 
Da du forhogodest mine bebodu and me sylfne, and pone awyrgedan 
dioful bu lufudest; and pa Su were of neorxnawange ascofen. And ic 
be wolde eft miltsian. pa ic femnelicne innod gesohte; and ic wes mid 
cildclaSum bewunden. And ealle pa cildlican teonan ic arefnode, and 
ba menniscean sar ic wes prowiende for pe. And ic dranc eced wid 
eallan gemenged, forpan pe ic pe dyde m(#)nre'® swetnesse wyr6ne. 
And eac swylce pyrnenne beag ic onfeng ofer min heafod for Se; and 
ic wes wundum bpyrel, to ban pet Su were fram pam ecum deade 
genered. And mine sawle ic sende betweoh ba welgrimman helletin- 
tregan, to ban pet ic pa pine sawle panon generede. And ic pis eal 
fremede for de. Hwet gedydest Su for me? Loca, nu, and sceawa ba 
dolg on minum handum and on minum fotum, and gesioh 6as mine 
sidan be wes spere purhstungen. Pynum sare!‘ ic on minum lichoman 
onfeng, to ban bet ic wolde bet Su were rixiende in heofona-rices 
wuldre. Forhwan, la! man, forlur du pis eal be ic for be prowode? For 
hwan wer Ou swa unpancul binre onlysnesse? Ic nawuht ma to minum 
deape ne bidde: agif me pine sawle swa clene swa ic hy de sealde. Min 
feorh ic sealde for Se; [fol. 60v] agif me pet pin lif Se Su acwealdes mid 
sarlycum!’ wundum pinra synna. Forhwan forwyrndest Su me bes 
mines agenan yrfes? Ic wes pin feeder, and bin Dryhten, and emne 


10 MS anegum pigum. 13 MS mnre. 
MS geafum. “MS sare pe ic. 
12 MS iudas. 18 MS searlycum. 
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eallinga pin freond geworden; and!* $u hit ba sealdest pinum ehtere, 
pam awyrgedan and bam beswicendan diofle. Ac hwet druge Su on 
pam pa ic wes unawendedlic in minre godcundnesse, and pa ic wes 
(u)nprowendlic,!” pat ic wolde for pe browiende bion? And bu me mid 
ealle forhogodest. And ic pe ladode to minum pam ecan life, to Sam 
uplycan rice bet 6u agymeleasodost. Gad ge nu, awyrgedan, in pet 
ece fyr and in pa ecean forwyrd, be gefyrn zerest wes Sam diofle Satane 
and his geferum geearwod. per ne bid nefre enig lioht gesewen, ne 
nenig wynsumnes gemeted; ac per syndon pa wyrrestan wildeor 
p(e)!8 wundiad eowre sawle; and ber syndon pa undeadlican wyrmas 
pe nefre ne sweltad. And pet fyr ne bid nefre adwesced, ac hit to 
widan feore byrne6, and eowra synna on eowrum sawlum per byrnad. 
And! ber is eagena wop, and to 6a gristbitung. And!® bersyndon pa 
unmetan pystro; and peer is egesa and fyrhto; and ber is swidhreownes; 
and per is unrihtwisnes; and per is hunger and necedu; and per is 
yrm6o and nearones; and per is unmete cyle and unahefendlic heto 
gemeted. Nis nenig gemetfestnes, ac Ser is sio wyrreste adl, and se 
bitera wop, and a in ecnesse celnes.” 

Men pa leofestan, uton we us giorne biorgan, and uton giorne biddan, 
pet we moton bes wyrée bion pe he bonne cwid to his sodfestum and 
to his gecorenum: “Cuma ge to me; wuniad mid me in minum rice 
pet ge geearnod hefdon.” [fol. 61a] And ge Sonne scinad swa biorhte 
swa sunne bonne hio efre on midne deg fegerost scined and biorhtost. 
per is symle ece blis and sod syb and gefea, and per is singalic(e)?° 
Godes lof gehyred; and peer is lufu and smyltnes and syngal lioht and 
swete stenc. Man pa liofestan, gi(f)”! we nu willad on pysse worulde 
teala don pba brage be us wile se elmihtiga Dryhten letan her for 
worulde, and swa us man lerde, bonne magon we pburh pet geearnian 
pet we in ecnesse lyfia6 and blissiad in 6am rice pet we nu gehyrdon bi 
secgan, mid englum and mid heahenglum, and mid apostolum, and 
mid sodum Godes prowerum, and mid eallum sodfestum and” ge- 
corenum. Dam Godes suna (sie lof),?* Sam pe a liofad and rixapb mid 
Feder and mid (Halgum Gaste), 74a to widan feore. Amen. 


16 MS and. owas 

17 MS inprowendlic, St Cesarius has impassibilis. 

18 MS pa. 

19 MS And. 

20 MS singalic. 

1 MS gi. 

% And added above the line. 

33 Not in the MS. 

* MS suna; Bodl. 340 and CCC. 198 have halgum gaste.: 
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For the homily as a whole, no source has as yet been found. 
The opening sentence, it is true, ascribes it to Sanctus Gregorius 
se halega writere, se dis gewrit sette and wrat; and though, as 
Professor Férster®*® has pointed out, no such homily has been 
discovered in St. Gregory, it must be noted, however, that in 
the opening sentences of the Vercelli homily there seems to be 
an allusion to Homily I of St. Gregory’s forty homilies on the 
Gospel lessons. This homily, “habita ad populum in basilica 
Sancti Petri apostoli, Dominica secunda Adventus Domini,” 
is based on Luke 21:25-32, probably the address of Our Lord 
on the end of the world to which the Vercelli homily alludes 
as the subject of St. Gregory’s discourse: Lered he us bet we sten 
gemyndige bara worda pe Dryhten sade on his bocum, det pis 
woruldlice lif sceolde fordgewitan, etc. 

Much of the material in the Vercelli homily is common to 
all sermons on the Day of Judgment, and while it appears here 
and there in the writings of the Fathers, it is ultimately of 
Biblical derivation. Scriptural sources, for instance, can readily 
be recognized for the following features: 


the tribulation of the last days 

the coming of the Son of Man in power and great glory 
the angels blow their trumpets 

the resurrection of the dead 

we must all give an account of our deeds 
all men’s deeds shall be manifest 

the fire 

the Discedtte and the Venile, benedicts 
the weeping and gnashing of teeth 

the undying worm 

the darkness and fire of Hell 

the joys of Heaven 


% M. Forster, Ii Codice Vercellese, p. 57. 

% Migne, Patrol. Lat.. LXXVI, 1077: Dominus ac Redemptor noster, 
fratres charissimi, paratos nos invenire desiderans, senescentem mundum que 
mala sequantur denuntiat, ut nos ab ejus amore compescat. Appropinquantem 
ejus terminum quante percussiones preveniant innotescit, ut si Deum metuere 
in tranquillitate non volumus, vicinum ejus judicium vel percussionibus attriti 
timeamus. Huic etenim lectioni sancti Evangelii, quam modo vestra fraternitas 
audivit [Luke 21. 25-32], paulo superius Dominus preemisit, dicens: Exsurget 
gens contra gentem, etc., [Luke 21. 10]. 


- 
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For the address of the Judge to the sinners, however, the 
closest source is a sermon ascribed to St. Augustine, but prob- 
ably by St. Cesarius of Arles (d. 542).?” In it the homilist warns 
his people that he knows that the theme of the Day of Judgment 
is unpleasant to them; but he cannot on that account neglect 
to try to stir them, as he himself will be held accountable for 
his ministry on the Last Day. As the physician, he must use 
severe and unpleasant methods that he may bring health. 
Who can conceive of the greatness of God’s grace to us? 


Fecit enim nos, cum non essemus, reparavit nos postea, cum peris- 
semus. Mortem suscepit, pretioso nos sanguine liberavit, ad inferna 
descendit, de faucibus nos zternz mortis eripuit, coelorum nobis etiam 
premia promisit.”® 


Let us not return evil for good, but as much as in us lies, let us 
strive to gain our soul’s heal. If we spurn God’s grace, at the 
Day of Judgment, when the trumpets shall blow, and the Judge 
come in power and great glory to examine our deeds, He will 
demand of us a reason for our ingratitude. Then in an address 
beginning “Ego te, O homo,” the homilist gives the very same 
charge to the sinner that forms the center and dramatic climax 
of the Vercelli homily. 

While it is only this address which in detail is common to 
both homilies, could this homily by St. Cesarius have been the 
major source of the Vercelli homily? It would not be necessary 
for the translator to follow his original in entirety and in detail. 
In fact, we find that the redactors and translators took liberties 
with their sources, here following closely, there translating 
freely, now condensing and omitting, and, again, expanding 
and introducing new material. An example of this appears in 
this Vercelli text, in the translation of Filius hominis venturus 
est in gloria cum angelis suis, which is rendered, Mannes sunu 
cymes tn heannysse wolcnum, and tn his wiite wundorlice, and 
in his brymme, mid englum, and mid heahenglum, and mid ealle 
py heofoncundan megene, probably a psychological blending of 
this passage with other similar and related texts. The second 
clause, tunc reddet unicuique secundum opera sua, has been 


27 Patrologia Latina, XXXIX, 2206-2208. Sermo CCXLIX: De extremo 
judicto, I. 
28 Patrol, Lat., XXXIX, 2207. 
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expanded to, and jonne demeo he anra gehwylcum men efter his 
agenum gewyrhtum and geearnungum pe he dyde, efter his 
mildheortnesse, ge eac efter hyra sylfra gewyrhtum swa hte her 
geearnod hefdon, benden hie ne God wile in pas woruld letan. 
Thus the whole introductory portion of the Vercelli text may 
well be the work of the translator or redactor, who, wishing to 
set forth the Ego te, O homo, took it, and made for it a setting, 
for which he drew on the Scriptures and the homilaries, and 
among them, on St. Gregory’s Homelia Prima. It is, indeed, 
possible that the whole introduction of the Vercelli homily is 
but a free tendering of the sentence in St. Cesarius which 
introduces the Ego te, O homo (in combination, perhaps, with 
a part of St. Gregory’s homily): 


Nam quid faciemus, charissimi, in illo metuendo judicii die, cum, 
- tremente mundo Dominus, precinentibus Angelorum buccinis, in illo 
majestatis suz2 throno circumdatus coelestis militiz luce consederit; 
ibique de terre gremio et antiquo pulvere suscitato humano genere, 
astante testimonio conscientie singulorum, positis in conspectu 
peccatorum poenis justorumque premiis, rationem vite coeperit 
postulare, et plus jam justus quam misericors, severitate judicis con- 
temptz misericordie reos coeperit accusare, et dicere: Ego te, O homo, 
etc.?9 


Would it be unreasonable to suppose as intermediate between 
St. Cesarius and St. Gregory on the one hand, and Vercelli 
Homily VIII on the other, a homily, In die judicii, in which 
the compiler drew on St. Gregory for the introduction, and 
on St. Cesarius for the Ego te, O homo, including perhaps the 
Nam quid factemus? This would account for the present ascrip- 
tion to St. Gregory, and for the apparent borrowing from him. 
The redactor would have intended the ascription to apply only 
to such parts as were derived from St. Gregory; though a later 
copyist, or translator, or even reader, might have assumed the 
whole homily to be of Gregorian origin. 

The most interesting fact concerning this Vercelli homily, 
and one which has not as yet been noticed, is its relationship 
to Part III of the Christ, which, as Professor Cook*® has shown, 
is itself descended from the Ego te, O homo of St. Cesarius. 


29 Patrol. Lat., XXXIX, 2207. 
30 Albert Stanborrough Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf, p. 210. 
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In Christ III, the poet, too, treats of the Day of Judgment, 
with a graphic narration of the preliminary events: the coming 
of the Son of Man, the resurrection of the dead, the destroying 
fire, and the Judgment itself. The center and climax of this 
part of the poem is the same dramatic address of Christ to the 
sinner which is so conspicuous in the Vercelli homily and in 
St. Cesarius. Professor Cook has printed a part of the Ego fe, 
O homo in the notes to his edition of the poem;*! I purpose to 
put in juxtaposition the three versions of the address,™ as this 
mechanical device will show clearly and adequately the relation 
of each of the three to each other, and will serve, incidentally, 
as a convenient means of noting how a Latin original fares in 
translation into Old English prose, and, again, when woven 
into the fabric of an Old English poem. 


Cesarius: Ego te, O homo! de _ Vercelli: Eala, man, hwet! ic pe 

limo manibus meis feci, ego ter- geworhte of eorpan lame mid 

renis artubus infudi spiritum, ego minum handum; and pinum 6am 

tibi imaginem nostram similitudi- eordlicum limum ic sealde mine 

nemque conferre dignatus sum, sawle, and ic be hiwode to mines 
sylfes anlicnesse; 


Christ 1379: Hwetic bec, mon, hondum minum 
wrest geworhte, ond pe ondgiet sealde: 
of lame ic pe leopo gesette, geaf ic Se lifgendne gest; 
arode pe ofer ealle gesceafte, gedyde ic pet bu onsyn 
hefdest, 
maegwilite, me gelicne; geaf ic be eac meahta sped, 
welan ofer widlonda gehwylc; nysses pu wean znigne del; 
Systra, pet bu polian sceolde. Pu pes ponc ne wisses. 


ego te inter paridisi delicias collo- and pa pe gestadelode on neorx- 
cavi; nawonges gefean, 


1386: Paic Se swascienne gesceapen hefde, 
wynlicne geworht, ond be welan forgyfen 
pet Su mostes wealdan worulde gesceaftum, 
6a ic be on pa fegran foldan gesette 
P to neotenne neorxnawonges, 
beorhtne bledwelan, bleom scinende; 


31 Op. cit., p. 210. 
# For the Christ, I follow Professor Cook’s edition. 
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_ tu vitalia mandata contemnens, and pe bead mine bebodu to heal- 

deceptorem sequi quam Deum danne. Da 6u forhogodest mine 

maluisti? bebodu and me sylfne, and pone 
awyrgedan dioful bu lufudest; 


1392 a pu lifes word lestan noldes, 
ac min bibod breece be pines bonan worde; 
fecnum feonde furpor hyrdes, 
sceppendum sceapan, bonne pinum Scyppende. 
Nu ic 6a ealdan race anforlete, 
hu bu et erestan yfle gehogdes, ; 
firenweorcum forlure pet ic Se to fremum sealde. 


Cum expulsus de paridiso jure and pa 6u were of neorxnawange 
peccati mortis vinculis tenereris, ascofen. 


1399: pbaic pe goda swa fela forgiefen hefde, 
ond pe on pam eallum eades to lytel 
mode buhte, gif bu meahta sped 
efenmicle Gode agan ne moste, 
da pu of pan gefean fremde wurde, 
feondum to willan feor aworpen; 
neorxnawonges wlite nyde sceoldes 
agiefan, geomormod, geasta epel, 
earg ond unrot, eallum bideled 
dugepum ond dreamum; ond pa bidrifen wurde 
on pas beostran woruld, per pu polades sippan 
megenearfepu micle stunde, 
sar ond swar gewin ond sweartne dea, 
ond efter hingonge hreosan sceoldes 
hean in helle, helpendra leas. 


[C. deest] And ic pe wolde eft miltsian. 


1414: Da mec ongon hreowan bet min hondgeweorc 
on feonda geweald feran sceolde, 
moncynnes tuddor mancwealm seon, 
sceolde uncudne eard cunnian, 
sare sipas. 


virginalem uterum sine dispendio pa ic femnelicne inno} gesohte; 
virginitatis pariendus introivi; 


Pal 
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1418: Paic sylf gestag, 
maga in modor, beah wes hyre megdenhad 
eghwes onwalg. Wear ic ana geboren 
folcum to frofre. 


in presepio expositus et pannis and ic wes mid cildcladum be- 
obvolutus jacui, wunden. 


1420: Mec mon folmum biwond, 
bipeahte mid bearfan wedum, ond mec pa on peostre alegde 
biwundenne mid wonnum clabum,—hwet! ic pet for worulde 

gepolade! 

Lytel puhte ic leoda bearnum; leg ic on heardum stane, 
cildgeong on crybbe, mid py ic be wolde cwealm afyrran, 
hat hellebealu; pet bu moste halig scinan 
eadig on pam ecan life, fordon ic pet earfepbe wonn. 


infantiz contumeliashumanosque And ealle pa cildlican teonan 
dolores, quibus tibi similis fierem, ic arefnode, and ba menniscean 
ad hoc scilicet ut te mihisimilem saric wes prowiende for pe. 
facerem, pertuli; 


1428: Nes me for mode, acic on magugeogudée 
yrmpu geefnde, arleas licsar, 
petic purh pa were pe gelic, 
ond pu meahte minum weorban 
megwlite gelic, mene bideled; 


irridentium palmasetsputasuscepi, [V. deest.] 


1433: ond fore monna lufan min prowade 
heafod hearmslege. Hleor gepolade; 
oft ondlata arleasra spatl 
of mude onfeng manfremmendra. 


acetum cum felle bibi; And ic dranc eced wid eallan 


gemenged, forpan pe ic be dyde 
minre swetnesse wyrdne. 


1437: Swylce hi me geblendon bittre tosomne 
unswetne drync ecedes ond geallan. 


flagellis cesus, [V. deest.] 
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1439: Donne ic fore folce onfeng feonda genidlan; 
fylgdon me mid firenum— fehpe ne rohtun— 
ond mid sweopum slogun. Ic pet sar for Se 
purh eadmedu eall gepolade, 
hosp ond heardcwide. 


vepribus coronatus, And eac swylce byrnenne beag ic 
onfeng ofer min heafod for Se. 
1443: pa hi hwesne beag 


ymb min heafod heardne gebygdon, 
pream bibrycton; se wes of bornum geworht. 


cruci affixus, [V. deest] 


1446: Daic wes ahongen on heanne beam, 
rode gefestnad. 


vulnere perfossus, ut tueripereris And ic wes wundum pyrel, to ban 


morti, pet Ou were fram ecum deaBde 
| genered. 
1447: Da hi ricene mid spere 


of minre sidan swat ut gutun, 
dreor to foldan, pet bu of deofles purh pet 
nydgewalde genered wurde. 


animam in tormentis dimisi. and mine sawle ic sende betweoh 
ba welgrimman helletintregan, 
to pan pet ic pa pine sawle 
panon generede. 


1451: Daic, wommaleas, wite polade, 
yfel earfebu, oppet ic anne forlet 
of minum lichoman lifgendne gest. 


Vercelli now sums up: And ic pis 
eal fremede for Se. Hwet 
gedydest Su for me? 


En clavorum vestigia, quibus Loca, nu, and sceawa pa dolg on 

affxus pependi: en perfossum minum handum and on minum 

vulneribus latus. fotum; and gesioh Sas mine sidan, 
pe wes spere purhstungen. 
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1454: Geseod nu ba feorhdolg pe gefremedun er 
on minum folmum, ond on fotum swa some, 
purh pa ic hongade, hearde gefestnad; 
meaht her eac geseon, orgete nu gen, 
on minre sidan swatge wunde. 


Suscepi dolores tuos, ut tibi gloriam 
darem; suscepi mortem tuam, ut 
in eternum viveres. Conditus 
jacui in sepulchro, ut tu regnares 
in celo. 


Pynum sare ic on minum licho- 
man onfeng, to pan pet ic wolde 
pet Su were rixiende in heo- 
fonarices wuldre. 


1459: Hu ber wes unefen racu unc gemenel 
Ic onfeng pin sar, pet bu moste gesezlig mines 


epelrices eadig neotan; 


ond pe mine deade deore gebohte 

pet longe lif, bet pu on leohte sippan, 
wlitig, womma leas, wunian moste. 

Leg min fleschoma in foldan bigrafen, 
nipre gehyded— se Se nengum scod— 
in byrgenne, pet pu meahte beorhte uppe 
on roderum wesan, rice mid englum. 


Cur quod pro te pertuli perdi- 
disti? cur, ingrate, redemptionis 
tue munera renuisti? 


Forhwan, la! man, forlur Su pis 
eal be ic for be prowode? For 
hwan wer du swa unpancul pinre 
onlysnesse? 


1469: Forhwon forlete bu lif bet scyne, 
pet ic be for lufan mid mine lichoman, 
heanum to helpe, hold gecypte? 
Wurde bu pes gewitleas pet pu Waldende 
pinre alysnesse ponc ne wisses. 


Non te ego de morte mea quero; 
redde mihi vitam tuam, pro quam 
meam dedi. Redde mihi vitam 
tuam quam vulneribus peccatorum 
indesinenter occidis. 


] 


Ic nawuht ma to minum deape ne 
bidde; agif me pine sawle swa 
clene swa ic hy Oe sealde. Min 
feorh ic sealde for de; agif me 
pet pin lif Se Su acwealdes mid 
sarlycum wundum pinra synna. 


1474: Neascigeic nu owiht bi pam bitran 

7 deade minum pe ic adreag for pe; 
ac forgield me pin lif, pes pe ic iu pe min 
purh woruldwite weorS gesealde; 
des lifes ic manige pe pu mid leahtrum hafast 
ofslegen synlice, sylfum to sconde. 
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Cur habitaculum, quod mihi in te 
sacraveram, luxurig  sordibus 
polluisti? cur corpus meum il- 
lecebrarum turpitudine maculasti? 
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[V. deest.] 


1480: Forhwan pu pet selegescot, pat ic me swes on pe 


gehalgode, hus to wynne, 


purh firenlustas, fule synne, 


unsyfre bismite, sylfes willum? 

Ge pu pone lichoman pe ic alysde me 

feondum of feSme, ond ba him firene forbead, 
scyldwyrcende scondum gewemdest. 


Cur me graviore criminum tuorum 
cruce, quam illa in qua quondam 
pependeram, afflixisti? Gravior 
enim apud me peccatorum tuorum 
crux est, in qua invitus pendeo, 
quam illa in qua tui misertus mor- 
tem tuam occisurus ascendi. 


[V. deest.] 


1487: Forhwon ahenge pe mec hefgor on pinra honda rode 
ponne iu hongade? Hwet! me peos heardra pynced. 
Nu is swerra mid mec pinra synna rod, 
pe ic unwillum on beom gefestnad, 
ponne seo oper wes pe ic er gestag 
willum minum, pa mec pin wea swibast 
set heortan gehreaw, pa ic pec from helle ateah— 
per bu hit wolde sylfa sipban gehealdan! 


Cum essem impassibilis, pro te 
pati dignatus sum; sed tu des- 
pexistiin homine Deum, in infrmo 
salutem, in via reditum, in judice 
veniam, in cruce vitam, in suppli- 
clis medicinam. Et quia post 
omnia mala tua ad medicamenta 
poenitentiz confugere noluisti, ab 
auditu malo non mereberisliberari. 


For hwan forwyrndest Su me pes 
mines agenan yrfes? Ic wes pin 
feder, and pin Dryhten, and 
emne eallinga pin freond ge- 
worden: and du hit pa sealdest 
pinum ehtere, bam awyrgedan 
and pam beswicendan diofle. Ac 
hwet druge Ou on pam pa ic wes 
unawendedlic in minre godcund- 
nesse, and pa ic wes unprowend- 
lic, pet ic wolde for be prowiende 
bion? And pu me mid ealle 
forhogodest. And ic pe laSode to 
minum bam ecan life, to 6am 
uplycan rice pet du agymeleaso- 
dost. 
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1495: Ic wes on worulde wedla, pet Su wurde welig in heofonum; 
earm ic wes on ele pinum, pet pu wurde eadig on minum. 
Pa Ou pes ealles enigne ponc 
pinum Nergende nysses on mode. 


Christ 1499-1515 incorporates from Matthew 25, the charge to 
the wicked souls for their failure to perform the corporal acts 
of mercy. This does not appear in either the Vercelli homily 
or in St. Cesarius. Both Vercelli and the Christ have the 
Discedite, which is missing in St. Cesarius: 


Matt. 25. 41: Discedite a me, Gad ge nu, awyrgedan, in bet ece 

maledicti, in ignem eternum, qui fyr and in ba ecean forwyrd, pe 

paratus est diabolo et angelis suis. gefyrn erest wes 6am diofle Sa- 
tane and his geferum geearwod. 


1519: Farad nu, awyrgde, willum biscyrede 
engla dreames, on ece fyr, 
pet wes Satane ond his gesipum mid, 
deofle gegearwad ond pere deorcan scole, 
hat ond heorogrim; on pet ge hreosan sceolan. 


St. Czsarius perhaps does imply the Discedite in the Et quia 
post omnia mala tua ad medicamenta poenitentie confugere 
noluistt, ab audito malo non mereberis liberare, immediately 
after which he gives a brief account of the torments of Hell. 

It will be observed that both the Vercelli homily and the 
Christ represent the Judge as speaking to but one man, and 
yet as embracing all the damned in this charge: 


Vercilla And hie bonne se elmigtiga God onginned breagean mid 
his heardlican stemne, and pus cwid to him, emne pon 
gelicost be he to anum men sprece: fol. 59r-60r. 

Christ Onginned bonne to bam yflum ungelice 
wordum me6lan, pe him beod on pa wynstran hond, 
ae egsan prea, alwalda God. =; 


. Onginned sylf cwedan, 
swa he to anum sprece, one hwepre ealle mened, 
firensynig folc, Frea elmihtig: ll. 1362~4, 1376-8. 


Again, both Vercelli and the Christ represent the Judge as 
stating that after the Fall, He had mercy on Man, by way of 
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explanation of His subsequent activity. Each of these elements 
is lacking in St. Cesarius, though each may be implied: the 
one by the use of the second person singular of the pronoun 
in the Ego te, O homo, the other by the very narration of the 
acts of mercy towards Man after the Fall. 

On the other hand, both the Christ and St. Cesarius agree 
in the following details which are omitted in Vercelli: 


jure peccati mortis vinculis tenereris, sine dispendio virginitatis 

in presepio expositus .... jacui 

quibus tibi similis fierem, ad hoc scilicet ut te mihi similem facerem 

irridentium palmas et sputa suscepi 

flagellis cesus 

cruci afhixus 

quibus affixus pependi 

ut tibi gloriam darem, suscepi mortem, ut in eternum viveres, 
conditus jacui in sepulchro. 

Cur habitaculum, quod mihi in te sacraveram luxurie sordibus 
polluisti? cur corpus meum illecebrarum turpitudine maculasti? 
Cur me graviore criminum tuorum cruce, quam illa in qua quon- 
dam pependeram, afflixisti? Gravior enim apud me peccatorum 
turoum crux est, in qua invitus pendeo, quam illa in qua tui 
misertus mortem tuam occisurus ascendi. 


In the Vercelli Homily the following features occur, which 
are not observed in either St. Cesarius or the Christ: 


1) forpan pe ic pe dyde minre swetnesse wyrOne. 

2) The repetition of the Latin “ut tu eripereris morti”: to ban pet ic ba 
pine sawle banon generede. 

3) And ic pis eall fremede for 3e. Hwet gedydest Ou for me? 

4) ....swaclene swa ic hy Se sealde. 


Vercelli and St. Cesarius seem to share in common the 
following passages: 


animam in tormentis dimisi. 
cum essem impassibilis, pro te pati dignatus sum; sed tu despexisti, etc. 


What, then, may be said of the relation of the three versions 
to each other? The Christ and the Ego te, O homo of St. Cesarius 
appear to be closer to each other than either does to the Vercelli 
Homily. The two Old English versions would seem to be 
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independently derived from St. Cesarius: the Vercelli Homily 
through some intermediate text, in combination possibly with 
St. Gregory’s Homelta Prima; the Christ perhaps directly from 
St. Cesarius, or through some intermediate version, very close 
in form to the Ego te, O homo as we have it in Migne. 

The ultimate source of this address of Christ to the sinner is 
(excepting, of course, the Bible), a homily by St. Ephrem the 
Syrian, which Professor Cook*®* was the first to point out as a 
source, or clue to a source, for this part of the Old English poem. 
Professor Gustav Grau*‘ working from an entirely different 
approach, has also found in St. Ephrem a very extensive and 
important source for other parts of the Christ and for other 
Old English poems. We have yet to learn the whole history of 
the influence of this East Syrian writer on the liturgy and 
thought of Western Europe. This address of Our Lord’s at 
the Last Judgment, with its enumeration of events of the 
Passion, is not the only theme of St. Ephrem’s that seems to 
have reached St. Cesarius; it is, however, a theme very close 
to the heart of St. Ephrem, one on which he sang in season and 
out of season with never ending eloquence and variety. As we 
read the homilies of this Eastern saint in the various versions 
in which they have come down to us, it is impressive to see how 
often and in how many ways the theme of the Ego te, O homo 
has been used by him. Again and again we have it in the first 
person, as from the lips of Our Lord at the Last Judgment, as 
in the Sermo de Judicio et Compunctione, a portion of which 
Professor Cook® reprinted in the notes of his edition of the 
Christ. In his De Passtone Salvatoris,** St. Ephrem takes the 
words into his own mouth, as he praises God for His manifold 
mercies to man. In another place it appears in a prayer.*! 
In his In Sanctam Parasceven et in Crucem et in Latronem,*® the 


3 Op. cit., p. 210. 

“ Gustav Grau, Quellen und Verwandtschaften der Alteren Germanischen 
Darstellungen des Jiingsten Gericthes (Studien zur Englischen Philologie, Heft 
XXXI), Halle, 1908, pp. 29-88. 

%O%. cil., p. 210. 

% Josephi Assemani, S.P.N. Ephraem Syri Opera Omnia .... Grace et 
Latine, III, 244. (Rome, 1746.) 

37 Ibid., p. 582 A. 

38 Ibid., pp. 471-476. 
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theme is used over and over again in various ways as the saint 
dwells on the events of Good Friday. It is interesting, in this 
connection, to recall the strong East Syrian influence on Western 
piety and devotion,*® and to remember that in this Old English 
poem and homily, we have another contribution of Syriac 
Christianity to the West. 

RUDOLPH WILLARD 


39 Edmund Bishop, Liturgica Historica, Oxford, 1918. Note B. “Influence 
of East Syrians on Western Piety and Devotion,” pp. 161-163. 


XVI 


THE OLD ENGLISH WEAK PRETERITES 
WITHOUT MEDIAL VOWEL* 


1. SIEVERS’ Law or SYNCOPATION of middle vowels! has laid 
the foundation for our present understanding of the forms of 
the preterite and past participle of the first class of weak verbs: 
The medial vowel disappears before the period of mutation if 
the stem syllable is long, and is preserved if it is short. While 
Sievers had stated the law for West Germanic only, its some- 
what modified application to Norse was obvious,” so that chaos 
was apparently reduced to order. Irregular forms like /e3de, 
sezde were termed “anormal” by Sievers, and he adds the 
objective statement that several short stems in k, #, d, / form 
their preterite “nach Art der langsilbigen,” e.g., OE. rechte, 
sette, tredde, tealde. Two years later,’ Paul added the hypothesis 
that these preterites had had no medial vowel since Germanic 
times, supporting his view by certain criteria of such Germanic 
origin. He remarks: “Das Angelsichsische reprasentiert fiir 
uns im grossen und ganzen noch die eigentiimlichste Stufe, und 
zwar liegt das offenbar daran, dass hier im Gegensatz zum 
Althochdeutschen und Altsichsischen der Umlaut der Synko- 
pierung vorausgegangen ist.”4 It seems that Sievers never quite 
agreed with Paul’s generalization of the scope of these preterites. 
As late as 1898,5 he postulates only a West Germanic basis for 
the “Riickumlaut” in verbs of the type cwellan-cwealde, sécean- 
sohte. But otherwise the view has been fairly generally ac- 
cepted.® 


* Bibliographical notes are reduced to the scantiest source references, since 
the list of literature on the subject in Collitz, Das schwache Prateritum und seine 
Vorgeschichte (Hespersa, 1912; quoted in the following as “‘Collitz’’) is remark- 
ably complete. 

1 Bir. V (1877), 23-61; 78 f. 

2 Bir, VII (1879), 141 f. 

3 J.¢., 136-145. 

*T.c., 143. 

§ Angelsichsische Grammatik,* §407. 

°E.g., Wright, Old English Grammar,*? 534, “A certain number of verbs 
belonging to class I formed their preterite and past participle already in prim. 
Germanic without the vowel -i-."—Noreen, Altislindische Grammatik, §558; 
Dieter, Aligermanische Dialekte, §244 and a, Anm. 2—and many others. 
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2. DIFFERENCES IN THE DIALEcTS. Collitz’ has given us a 
magnificent tabulation of the Germanic weak preterites and 
related nominal -t-derivatives without medial -7-, but he does 
not attempt to explain the absence of the connecting vowel. 
In a sense it may be claimed that no explanation is necessary: 
If the missing vowel had not disappeared in consequence of 
the well-defined laws of syncopation, we infer that it never 
existed. Asan empirical rule of thumb this might serve well 
enough, if it were not for one serious flaw: The list of the 
alleged Germanic forms differs greatly in the several Germanic 
dialects; this is nowhere revealed more clearly than in Collitz’ 
comprehensive list. As far as the actual occurrence of forms is 
concerned, we are bound to admit that among the verbs of the 
first weak conjugation only *bohta, *ba(n)hta, *bu(n)hta, *worhta 
can be claimed as Germanic. The most cursory comparison of 
the verb lists in standard grammars of the West Germanic 
languages shows astonishing discrepancies which tally badly 
with the confident assumption of Germanic origin. Pehaps 
Huchon® had this in mind when he restricted his discussion of 
the type to the cautious statement: “Appartiennent aiussi a 
cette catégorie une vingtaine de verbes remarquables en ce que 
leur infinitive et tout leur présent ont un théme métaphonique 
...., tandis que leur prétérit et leur participe passé.... 
revétent une forme sans doute plus ancienne.” Wilmanns® 
offers a frank and comprehensive statement of the difficulties 
of the problem, but no solution. His view that Gothic has 
replaced syncopated forms by -zda-preterites, while the other, 
Germanic languages, inversely, extended the syncopated type, 
is merely a tentative outline of the apparent historical trend. 
By implication, he may be said to agree with Paul’s above- 
quoted suggestion that Old English comes closest to representing 
the normal state of this class, and it may be worth the attempt 
to useit as a basis for an explanation. Gothic, of course, also 
requires fundamental consideration on account of its archaic 
state, but Norse may be almost entirely eliminated from this 
brief investigation; its rigid laws of vowel mutation leave no 
room for the wide range of variation of the West Germanic 
dialects, and its examples of clearly early syncopation are 

7 Collitz, p. 29-98. 


8 Histotre de la langue anglatse, I, p. 100. 
® Deutsche Grammatsk, III, p. 77 ff. 
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identical with those found in Gothic: jdtte, bétte, orte = bahta, 
puhta, waurhta; only sétte=Goth. *saukt(sékida) goes beyond 
the confines of Gothic, adding probability to the prim. Germanic 
provenience of the West Germanic forms.!° 

Old High German and Old Saxon are in a clearly transitory 
state in this as in many other respects. So much only can be 
said that the list of “unmutating verbs”™ in Old Saxon cor- 
responds approximately to that of Old English, while it is 
greater in Franconian and still more numerous in Upper 
German.” Tatian, and especially Otfrid, approach the Upper 
German condition, while Isidor leans towards the Old Saxon 
state of things. In a former article’® I attempted to show that 
the geography of the German dialects is a corollary of their 
chronology, the most northern ones being the oldest linguisti- 
cally while the southern group shows the most recent stage of 
development. In an article on the Drift of Germanic Vocalism, 
I arrive at the same conclusion from the point of view of vowel 
development. If the broad principle of this theory be 
applied to the present problem, we shall have to consider these 
problematic preterite forms as a chronological series: Gothic- 
Norse represents the oldest layer, Upper German the newest, 
while Old English and Old Sdxon, Rhenish Franconian and 
East Franconian are intermediate stages in the order named. 
Without entering into details, which in a brief article would be 
more confusing than helpful, I shall seek to point out that. this 
sequence really holds good. 


3. A PHONETIC Norte is necessary as a preliminary basis. 
The twenty-odd Old English verbs with unmutated syncopated 
preterites reveal at a glance a phonetic relationship, which is 
so obvious that it could not possibly remain unnoticed. Thus 
Wright!® remarks: “In addition to a few verbs which had long 
stems originally [these end in 3 or c; author’s note], they em- 
brace verbs whose present stems end in cc, JJ, from West Ger- 
manic kj and Jj.” This can hardly be accidental, especially in 


10 Noreen, }.c., §508. 
1! The term has been coined by nae in the second edition of his Gramma: 
of Modern German, p. 315. 
_ Cp. esp. Dieter, J. c., p. 494 f. 
Wine deutsche Lewoerschicbung und die Vilkerwanderung, JEGPh. XVI, 1 ff 
4 Soon to appear 1.2 the (Iowa) Philological Quarterly. 
¥ OE. Gr., §534. | 
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view of the fact that the other dialects seem to corroborate a 
phonetic basis; thus the Gothic preterites of this type, bauhta, 
pahta, pihta, waurhta, brahta, all have stems in h. In Old English 
stems in / are added to the list, in Franconian primarily those 
in 2 and r, and in Upper German even some that end in labials. 
When we consider that the great majority of these verbs are 
causatives and therefore require -t#o-forms since Indo-European 
times,'* it seems obvious that we have to deal with the analogical 
spread of a primary -7-less type from some other source—a type, 
for which Collitz’ list presents abundant material. But what 
was the starting-point of that type, and why did it exert such 
far-reaching influence? 


4. THE PRETERITE-PRESENTS. Collitz’ list of some fifty 
groups of -f-derivatives without medial vowel includes hardly 
a dozen -jan-verbs (various factors of uncertainty exclude a 
more definite numerical statement). Of these, some four or five 
have stems in /, the rest end in Gc. 3 or kR—as in Old English. 
Most of the remaining forms belong to strong verbs, among 
which there are at least fifteen preterite-presents. This pro- 
portion is approximately preserved in Gothic. The preterite- 
presents are the only group that uses preterites or other -t- 
derivatives without medial vowel exclusively; we may ten- 
tatively accept it as a primary type. True, it is frequently 
assumed that the preterite of these verbs was modelled on the 
pattern of the weak verbs. But this view leads to serious 
phonetic and chronological conflicts and has really never been 
substantiated in any way. 

Among the preterite-presents we have the following preterite 
types to account for: 

(1) mahta, chia, athta; baurfta; gadaursta, (OHG. konsta) 

(2) munda, skulda, wilda 

(3) kunpa 

(4) wissa 

These forms are best understood if Brugmann’s interpretation 
of the weak preterite is adopted.!” According to him, they 
represent -t-presents of the type of Gk. oxdmrw (cp. OHG. 
skafta-: pres. *skapan, Goth. skapjan). Brugmann’s equation 


Ghia: &xPouat is especially convincing, provided we accent it. 


16 Cp. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, II, 224. 
17 Bir, XXXIX, 84 ff. 
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as a heavy base and reconstruct *dgh-: *aght- (*dx-: *axé- in 
my transcription; see below), contrary to Brugmann’s formula. 
The different treatment of the dental in kunba: munda, skulda, 
wilda does not concern us here; I will merely remark in passing 
that it is due to the association with nominal forms of different 
accent types, for which ample material may be found in Collitz’ 
monograph. The -ss- and -s¢- forms also have no bearing on our 
question, but the -/t-forms so closely resemble the bohia-type 
of weak preterites that they require some attention. As Collitz 
has shown,!® stems in sonant aspirates prevail in this type. 
But Bartholoma’s Law, if applicable to Germanic, would re- 
quire *magda, *agda, *atgda.'® While several explanations are 
possible, my definition of the “sonant aspirates” as voiceless 
spirants (f, }, x in lenis articulation, for which I write ¢, 6, x)?° 
certainly presents the simplest way: *max-t6-, *ax-t6-, *otx-t6- 
or *9tx-t6- as -t-derivatives of the oxaa7rw-type must obviously 
yield Goth. mahta, *ahta (replaced by analogical dhia), athta, 
regardless of accent conditions. 

Thus we have in the preterite-presents a clearly outlined 
group of -t-preterites that were developed independently of the 
-jan-verbs and certainly never had a medial vowel. These forms 
were of such frequent occurrence and of such outstanding 
phonetic convenience that under favorable conditions they 
might easily spread beyond their sphere. 

5. THe OTHER -hta-PRETERITES. As has been stated above, 
some four or five -Afa-preterites of -7am-verbs appear both in 


- Gothic and Old English and can justly be claimed as Germanic: 


bauhta bohte, bahia pohte, bihta bahte, waurhta worhte (to which 
we might add brdhia brohte). Of these, bauhia is of uncertain 
origin;?! it does not occur in the other Germanic dialects, nor 
do Gothic or Old English possess any other verbs of exactly 
this type; hugjan hyczan really belongs here, but at least in 
Old English it has left this class. Isolated among weak verbs, 
*bohta. is phonetically closely associated with the preterites of 

18 Collitz, p. 43. 

19 Collitz, p. 105 ff.—Collitz’ ingenious suggestion of a modified form of 
Grassmann’s Law for Germanic does not solve the problem of these forms, 
although it serves well enough for habda, hogda, lagda, sagda, libda (class III). 

30 MPh. XV and XVI; accepted by Collitz, MLA meeting of 1922, AJ Ph. 
XXXTX 415 and Language II, 178 f. Also tentatively by Hirt, Indogermanische 
Grammatik, I, 219. 

41 Collitz, p. 41. 
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preterite-presents: Goth. *dauhia (daug), OE. dohte; OHG. 
mohte (OE. meahte, Goth. mahta); Goth. -nauhta (ganch), OE. 
-nohte. In fact, it is not impossible that *bohkta originally 
belonged to the preterite-presents—*baug like daug—and that 
bugjan is a secondary form; but I do not think that this can be 
proven. At any rate, a theoretical preterite *bu3ida =[bujidéa] 
would be highly unstable phonetically; the group [ji], par- 
ticularly after high vowels, would tend to contraction into [j], 
and the isolated form [bujda] would almost certainly be replaced 
by *bohkta, in association with the well-established *dohia-type. 
Its closest counterpart, Goth. hugjan, would be preserved from 
this transition by association with numerous nominal forma- 
tions, like Goth. gahugds.” 

pagkjan pugkjan waurkjan: pahkta bihta waurhta go back to 
Indo-European present forms like Lat. mone(j)o: montto, 
tonge(j)o: *tongito, which would tend to syncopation even in 
Pre-Germanic times;?* palatalized g after a consonant tends 
to “absorb” the following 7, especially before the accent; 
*tong(t)t6-, *tyg(t)t6-, *wrg(1)t6->*tonkt6-, *tnkté-, *wrkt6é-> 
Goth. pahta, bihta, waurhia increase and fortify the existing 
group of -hta-preterites of preterite-presents, which thereby 
has gained foothold among the -jan-verbs and is well adapted 
to cooperate with the evergrowing syncopating tendency of 
the Germanic languages. 

6. THE SPREAD OF SYNCOPATION, as of many, or most, 
phonetic changes, is very gradual. Its rate of progress depends 
not only on conditions of accent and quantity and on the 
character of surrounding sounds, but also on the relative fre- 
quency of words. The first two conditions are obvious and in 
general well understood; the third is less tangible, but there is 
ample evidence for it in the far-reaching abbreviation of proper 
names, nouns of relationship, auxiliary verbs, unstressed pro- 
nouns, and conjunctions, etc. All three factors must be con- 
sidered in this chapter of Germanic grammar. The syncopation 
of-ida-preterites had started long before the first literary appear- 
ance of the Germanic languages and continued for centuries- 
afterwards. It was accelerated by unaccented medial position 
after a long stem syllable, but, as remarked in the preceding 

2 Collitz, p. 74 ff. 


4% Brugmann, Grdr., I,? p. 233 ff.; K. Gr., p. 251. 
™ Sievers, Grundztige der Phonetik,® §817. 
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section, consonants that tended to palatalization and were 
therefore apt to “absorb” a following unstressed -i- could: be 
contributing factors; such were primarily 3 and & and in a lesser 
degree / and n; the slightest reference to the varying degrees of 
palatalization in the Slavic or Romance languages will sub- 
stantiate this sequence of the absorptive power of consonants; 
d, t, and especially the labials, resist palatalization and are 
therefore less favorable to the syncopation of medial -7-. And 
as to the third factor: The plain facts indicate that verbs of 
common occurrence are more inclined towards early syncopation 
than those of more restricted use. Of course, there is a good deal 
of vagueness in this assertion, which the most elaborate fre- 
quency statistics could barely alleviate. But even a cursory 
comparison of the twenty-odd OE. -ja-verbs that form preter- 
ites without middle vowel, with those that retain it into his- 
torical times,”® cannot fail to give the definite impression that 
verbs of the former group are among the most widely used of 
the language. This will explain why early syncopation occurred 
only in that relatively small group. 

7. CONCLUSION. Stating these general considerations in more 
concrete terms, we come to these conclusions: 

(1) There is no convincing evidence that the Old English 
weak preterites “without medial vowel” of -jam-verbs were 
inherited in that form from Germanic times. A small number 
of them, namely bohte, bohte, buihte, worhte, and perhaps sdhte, 
can justly be claimed as Germanic, but even these are secondary 
forms, due to very early syncopation. 

' (2) On the other hand, the preterites of the preterite- 
presents and of some strong verbs (bréhte, OHG. skafta) never 
had -i-. They were original present types akin to Gk. oxarru, 
&xOouat, denoting “actiones verbi” (aspects), which were in the 


_ Germanic languages transferred to tense meaning.” 


(3) The syncopation of -7- started in Pre-Germanic times 
in stems ending in 3 or k, especially after consonants: *ba(m)hta, 
*worhta (see above, section 5). 

(4) This was the state of things in Gothic and primitive 
Norse. It had been reached before the a-mutation of u (*worhia). 
Goth. sékida may have been an analogical reconstruction from 
a Ge. *séhta. 


% Sievers, Angels. Gramm., p. 233 f.; Wright, OE. G.,® p. 285. 
*% Cp. Author, JEGPh., XX, 468 f., especially sections 20 and 26. 
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(5S) In Old English in a standardized way, in Old Saxon less 
regularly, but approximately to the same extent, other -hA#- 
preterites were added, probably at first of long stems (réhte, 
téhte), but soon also of short stems, at least with verbs of 
common occurrence (reahte, cweahte, etc.). Furthermore, Old 
English formed syncopated preterites of -/-stems (cwealde, 
tealde). In these forms, # and / had temporarily palatal articula- 
tion, but soon returned to the normal Old English velar position 
as is evidenced by the breaking of the preceding vowel.?? 

This syncopation took place before the i-mutation of a, in 
fact, probably in continental times or soon thereafter, as is 
indicated by the close resemblance of Old English and Old 
Saxon conditions. 

(6) In Old High German, the syncopation spread to stems 
in d, ¢ and even to stems in labials: ratta, sazta, stafta. The 
analogical character of these forms, of which there can be no 
doubt anyway, is shown abundantly by the unphonetic struc- 
ture of forms like sazta, dacta, zucta, where the stop or affricate 
of the present have been retained in the preterite instead of 
the phonetically required spirant. In Franconian, the preterites 
of these verbs show frequently, and the past participles regu- 
larly, the unsyncopated, mutated form, while in Upper German 
preterites of this type unmutated forms are common. The 
difference is chronological: Syncopation in these forms took 
place at the beginning of the eighth century, when mutation 
was much farther advanced in Franconian than in Alemannian 
and Bavarian. Where mutation had already taken place (zelita, 
gizelit), analogical syncopation was delayed since the identity 
of the stem vowels of the present and preterite counteracted 
the association with long-stem verbs like sterken—starcta, 
trenken—trancta. 

(7) The consistent chronological order of these syncopations 
confirms the belief that the alleged Germanic preterites without 
medial vowel are merely precursors of the general process and 
that in the first class of weak verbs preterites without -7- 
originally did not exist. 

E. PROKoScH 


27 Evidently this does not agree with the current theory that mutation 
was caused by intervening palatalized consonants; my interpretation of “um- 
laut” will appear in the article on the Germanic Vowel Drift referred to in foot- 
note 14. 


XVII 
THE ECLECTICISM OF RABELAIS* 
PART I. SURVEY 


1. INTRODUCTION 


MONG the writers who express for all countries and time 
the thoughts, aspirations, and temper of their age is 
Rabelais.! In his day many fundamental questions were mooted. 
The sixteenth century debated ever and again these among 
others: the nature and immortality of the soul, the eternity 
of the world, miracles, God, Nature, Providence, Destiny. On 
all these questions Rabelais expressed himself, at times enig- 
matically, it is true, but in a form that has outlived the treatises 
of the professional philosophers and theologians of the period, 
of a Pomponazzi, a Vicomercato, a Cardan, a Bodin, and even 
a Calvin. 
A generation of intensive study of Rabelais and his work has 
brought little progress in unraveling the fundamental problems 
his romance presents. To some he continues to be an enigma,? 


* The writer takes pleasure in making acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
in the preparation of this paper to Mr. Archer Taylor, of the University of 
Chicago, and Mr. Richard T. Holbrook, of the University of California, who 
have read it in their editorial capacity and made many suggestions as to its 
form, and to Mr. Louis Cons, of Princeton University, for suggestions as to 
content, all of which have resulted in its material improvement. However, the 
writer assumes entire responsibility for the opinions presented in this investiga- 
tion on the religious and philosophical views of Rabelais. 

The italics used throughout this paper are the writer’s. 

1 Arthur Tilley, Francois Rabelais, 1907, p. 11: “He is the embodiment of 
the early French Renaissance in its earlier and fresher manifestations, in its 
devotion to humanism, in its restless and many-sided curiosity, in its robust 
enthusiasm, in its belief in the future of the human race.” 

2 Emile Faguet, Le Setztéme siécle, n.d., p. 77: “Les critiques, les professeurs 
de littérature, les conférenciers et les simples causeurs ont toujours été em- 
barrassés en présence de Rabelais et de son ceuvre. C’est une énigme.” Charles 
Lenient, La Satire en France au seiziéme siécle, 3d. ed. 1886, p. 62, presents the 
traditional views: ‘Les uns n’ont vu dans son ceuvre qu’une débauche d’im- 
agination, un péle-méle confus de boufonneries et de trivialités, od brillent, 
ca et la, a travers les fumées de l’ivresse et les délires de la fantaisie, quelques 
rares €clairs de génie, d’éloquence et de raison. Les autres, par esprit d’opposi- 
tion ont prétendu trouver dans ce désordre méme un plan habilement concu, 
une combinaison ingénieuse pour cacher la profondeur de la pensée et se dérober 
ainsi aux poursuites de ses ennemis.” 
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while others, who dismiss him too lightly, fail to experience any 
difficulty in plumbing the depths of his thought.2 In recent 
years several attempts have been made to ascertain his true 
beliefs,* but none of these investigations has been searching 
enough. The purpose of the present study is to inquire once 
more into Rabelais’ religious and philosophical opinions, and to 
set forth his views on the questions just enumerated. 

Notwithstanding the words to the contrary of such an 
eminent scholar and critic as Emile Faguet,’ Rabelais is, and 
very likely will continue to be, an enigma. The present inquiry, 
it may be stated at the outset, undertakes little more than to 
show the extent of Rabelais’ participation in the ideas current 
in his time in matters of philosophy and religion. It will show 
that Rabelais felt an abiding interest in these questions, that 
he discussed them frequently, but it will not succeed in extract- 
ing from his work views which can in all cases be attributed 
with certainty to him as his own, nor a formally and consistently 
formulated personal doctrine and creed. 


* Faguet, zbid.: “Mais il n’est que de dire nalvement, fit-ce a sa honte, ce 
que l’on pense, et je ne trouve nulle énigme, et sinon nulle profondeur, du moins 
nul abfme, dans Rabelais.” 

‘Jean Plattard, Revue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, VIII at p. 321, sees in 
Rabelais a “Fabrician,” ¢.e., a sympathizer with the moderate Reformist views 
of Lefévre d’Etaples; Abel Lefranc, in Revue de France, May 1922, pp. 327 ff. 
argues he is a materialist. Henri Busson, in Les Sources et le développement du 
rationalisme dans la littérature francaise de la Renaissance, (1533-1601), 1922, 
a scholarly and illuminating work which will frequently be quoted in the 
course of this study, examines his religious views, and though his conclusions 
are usually well-founded, his investigation is not sufficiently embracing. Not 
only have many important passages escaped his scrutiny, but he has not 
touched upon the most important problem of all, Rabelais’ notion of the 
Deity. A. F. Chappell’s The Enigma of Rabelais, 1924, in the writer’s opinion 
leaves the question intact. 

6In the Prologue of Gargantua Rabelais says: “Car en icelle [the lecture 
of the book] bien aultre goust trouverez et doctrine plus absconce, laquelle 
vous revelera de treshaultz sacremens et mysteres horrificques, tant en ce qui 
concerne nostre religion que aussi l’estat politicq et vie ceconomique.” Accord- 
ing to Faguet this is a mystification; Rabelais here is only laughing at his 
readers, and there is nothing abstruse in his book; it is only an amusing story, 
written in his odd moments to divert himself and his patients. His philosophy 
is merely the expression of ordinary common sense. It is neither original, nor 
profound, nor even very useful. Arthur Tilley, in Frangots Rabelais, 1907, 
chap. 11, combats Faguet’s view; see, however, the chapter “Follow Nature” 
in his Studses in the French Renaissance, 1922. 
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At this juncture one may note special difficulties besetting 
this inquiry which inhibit the cautious investigator from lightly 
making dogmatic assertions: 

First, after the publication of Pantagruel, Rabelais became 
suspect to the Sorbonne, the watchdog of orthodoxy, and for 
self-protection was put to the necessity in his subsequent Books 
of concealing his views.* To this must be attributed the ob- 
scurity of numerous passages in his romance, which are difficult 
and often impossible of interpretation. 

Second, his views do not appear whole and entire in any one 
of his five Books, but progressively develop through all of them, 
though the old that he has cast off is carried along side'by side 
with the new. 

Third, like the men of the Renaissance, Rabelais revels in 
quotations and citations. He quotes and cites as much for the 
pleasure and amusement he derives from these displays of 
erudition as in order to buttress his own opinions. This is the 
artistic and humanistic aspect of his genius. Accordingly, care 
needs to be exercised in distinguishing the serious from the 
merely decorative, both in the opinions he expresses as his own 
and in those he credits to his sources. In addition, Rabelais is a 
last representative ‘of the esprit gauloits of the Middle Ages. 
When he mingles buffoonery and obscenity with sacred things 
one must be cautious in deciding whether his intent is primarily 
to be derisive, or whether he is merely imitating the medieval 
writers who readily mingled the grossest irreverence with 
orthodox beliefs. 

Fourth, it is difficult, not to say impossible, to decide how 
far he availed himself of the clotson étanche doctrine of the 
Paduan School: religion and philosophy possess distinct spheres 
absolutely independent of each other, and propositions from 
the two spheres that may appear mutually exclusive are per- 
fectly valid in their proper spheres.’ 


* See Ernest Renan, Averroés et Vaverroisme, 3d. ed. 1866, pp. 359 ff. 

7™See Renan, pp. 359-360. Though this opposition between faith and 
philosophy existed long before and after the Paduan School, the Paduans 
placed a special emphasis on it. In this opposition Renan sees only a subterfuge 
on the part of the free-thinkers to excuse their daring in the sight of the theo- © 
logians. Others explain this double attitude on the ground that the Paduans 
really felt uncertain in the face of the two kinds of certainty, the philosophical 
and the theological. See J. Roger Charbonnel, La Pensée italienne, 1919, 
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whole, and bring into the foreground the many problems it 
presents; in the second part he will set forth the principal 
religious and philosophical controversies of the sixteenth 
century, and attempt to fix Rabelais’ position on the issues so 
warmly discussed in his day. 


2. RABELAIS’ BACKGROUND 


Two major currents of thought are discernible in the Renais- 
sance: 

First, a reaction against ecclesiastical authority in thought 
and against asceticism in life. This reaction was synchronous 
with the growth and spread of humanism and the “return to 
nature” movement which it sponsored; 

Second, an effort to harmonize the philosophy of the ancients 
with Christian doctrines, to show that the two were not in- 
compatible, but on the contrary that the teachings of Christi- 
anity were buttressed by the philosophy of the Greeks and 
Romans.!° 

These new impulses penetrated into France from Italy in the 
wake of the literary and artistic Renaissance. Soon after 1530 
the revival of philosophic thought was under way in France, 
and by 1540 all the great schools of the Ethical Period of Greek 
philosophy numbered adherents. Peripateticism, the traditional 
school, continued to maintain itself, but largely in the form 
given it by the Paduan School! and its leader Pomponazzi, 


10 The most successful of these attempts was the one that sought to reconcile 
Christianity and the moral doctrines of the Stoics, especially of Seneca. This 
was the task that Justus Lipsius, especially, and Guillaume Du Vair set them- 
selves to in the second half of the sixteenth century. See Léontine Zanta, 
La Renaissance du stoicisme au seiziéme siccle, 1914. The Stoic doctrine of self- 
government was involved in this connection and eventually led to a lay as 
distinguished from a Church morality. 

11 Opinion is divided as to when the rationalistic ideas of the Paduan School 
first began to penetrate into France. Emile Besch wants to set the date as late 
as 1550. He says (Revue du Seiziéme Siécle, VI, at p. 28): “L’humanisme en 
vulgarisant la littérature et la philosophie antique avait donné [about 1550] 
aux intelligences d’élite une certaine tournure qui les inclinait au rationalisme.” 
Busson, Introduction, p. xiv, wants to put the date back to 1533: “Dans les 
dix années qui suivent 1533, les disciples des philosophes de Padoue et les 
Italiens eux-mémes apportent en France les idées rationalistes. Pourtant ces 
idées ne sont pas encore trés répandues, puisque ni Rabelais dans ses deux 
premiers livres, ni Des Periers dans le Cymbalum ne semblent les connattre.” 
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the heirs of the Averroists of the thirteenth century. The 
School of Plato, recently reéstablished by Marsilio Ficino, and 
welcomed by the apologists of Christianity as their ally,* was 
intent upon disputing the claims to supremacy of its old and 
successful rival.'4 Epicureanism, Pyrrhonism,!® and Stoicism 


Pierre Villey, Marot et Rabelais, 1923, pp. 189-190, seems to be in accord with 
Busson: “Aprés les placards, les biichers, et /’Imstitution chréttenne, vers 1538- 
1540, un parti rationaliste lévera la téte. Le Cymbalum mundi traduira ses 
aspirations. Il comptera notamment des humanistes qui, découragés de la 
défaite des évangélistes modérés, se détachent plus ou moins complétement de 
l’Evangile. Je crois avec Calvin que Rabelais sera de ceux-la.” 

12 The chief doctrines of the School of Padua were: a) the separation of 
reason and faith; b) a sceptical attitude toward the problem of the immortality 
of the soul; c) a belief in the eternity of the world; d) a disbelief in miracles, 
Providence, and the efficacy of prayer; e) belief in natural law in lieu of celestial 
intelligences ruling the world; f) the unity of the intellect, that is, there is 
only one active intellect (vois, mens, mind or soul) in the universe, which is 
impersonal, absolute, separable from the individual, and participated in by all 
individuals, and this intellect is ultimately God himself, wherefore by death 
each individual’s part is reintegrated into the Deity, and loses its identity; 
g) religion was invented to hold the ignorant in subjugation. 

3 Busson, pp. 173-174, makes the point that a philosophical religion became 
necessary in order to combat the incredulity of the Paduans, and this philo- 
sophical religion was Platonism, under the more modern guise of Neoplatonism, 
which emphasized the supernatural and had some affinity with Christianity. 
On the connection between the philosophy of Plato and the supernatural, see 
William Lecky, The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, 1913 ed., I, 
passim, especially pp. 18, 298. 

4 Peripateticism had been definitely enthroned in the thirteenth century 
after its espousal by Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas, when 
Platonism, whence the early Church Fathers had largely drawn inspiration, 
was on the wane. See Frederick D. ered Medieval Philosophy, 2nd ed., 
1859, chap. v, §§8-64. 

18 True Pyrrhonism may be summed up in the three following axioms: 
a) we can know nothing as to the nature of things, and whatever property may 

_ be attributed to a thing its opposite may be predicated of it with equal justice; 
b) hence the right attitude towards things is to withhold judgment and to act, 
since act we must, according to probability, nature, and custom; c) the neces- 
sary result of suspended judgment is ataraxia, or imperturbability. Only the 
man who has suspended all judgment can guard against all error and is in a 
position to regard things with absolute calmness unruffled by passion or desire. 
By thus withdrawing within himself one attains happiness, which is the goal 
of all philosophy. In France Pyrrhonism found its highest expression in Mon- 
taigne, who shows in his celebrated A pologie de Raymond Sebonde, (II, 12) that 
while reason can justify anything, it can prove nothing. We can believe, but 
we cannot know; consequently religious beliefs depend exclusively on faith. 
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Fifth, as will appear in the course of this study, Rabelais is 
an Eclectic. In him we find primarily an amalgam of Scepticism, 
Epicureanism, and Stoicism, with strains of Aristotelianism, 
Averroism, and Neoplatonism. It is not always easy to assign 
definitely to any specific school the philosophic doctrines found 
in such a fusion in Rabelais.® 

Sixth, the perennial question of the authenticity of the Fifth 
Book arises here to disconcert the investigator. At the present 
time a majority of the students of Rabelais are strongly inclined 
to accept, with certain qualifications, the ascription of this 
Book to Rabelais. The writer shares their view and the evidence 
furnished by the Fifth Book will be embodied in this study.?® 


pp. 273-274. At p. 494 Charbonnel thus states the question: “La supréme 
vérité se confond avec Dieu. Mais il y a deux moyens de l’atteindre, ou si 
l’on veut il y a deux aspects sous lesquels il est également légitime de la con- 
templer. La philosophie voit Dieu dans la nature; la théologie le voit en dehors 
et au-dessus de ce monde. La philosophie part de l’immanence du divin, la 
théologie de sa transcendance. Ce sont 14 deux méthodes qui s’appliquent 
a une réalité: Dieu considéré tantét dans les manifestations de son activité 
qui vivifie et de sa providence qui conserve, tantét dans l’unité absolue de son 
essence qui échappe a toute définition et a toute figuration. I] importe donc 
que la philosophie et la théologie se gardent d’empiéter trop souvent sur leur 
domaine respectif.” 

* For the syncretism of the doctrines of the ancient schools see Francois 
Picavet, Esquisse d’une histoire générale et comparée des philosophies médiévales, 
2nd. ed., 1907, pp. 86-88. 

® The writer wishes in the following note to restate with more precision the 
views he expressed in his monograph, The Influence of the Arthurian Romances 
on the Five Books of Rabelais, 1926, pp. 167-9. 

Arthur Tilley (Studies in the French Renatssance, 1922) reviews the question 
of “Rabelais and the Fifth Book” and reaches the following chief conclusions: 
1) the whole of the le Sonnante (chapters 1-15) was written by Rabelais and 
handed over to the printer as he left it; 2) the rest of the Fifth Book is in the 
main Rabelais’ work, but in several of the chapters there are interpolations, 
notably in chapters 18, 20, 26-28; 4) but though the Fifth Book is in the main 
by Rabelais, it clearly does not represent his final intentions; 5) some of the 
chapters (16, 31, and possibly 18) he left unfinished; 6) other chapters he left 
in the form of a rough draft which he had not worked up into an artistic shape. 
Such are chapters 11, 29, 30 and 35. Tilley might have included chapter 9, the 
most baffling chapter in Rabelais. 

The present writer in a large measure agrees with Tilley, but he wishes to 
suggest the following additions. He sees three distinct parts in the Fifth Book: 
1) chapters 1-15, which are Rabelais’ and untouched by his collaborator; 
2) chapters 30-43, which are distinctly Rabelaisian in style and thought; 
3) chapters 16-29, which certainly do not exhibit Rabelais’ recognized style 
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The writer will, in the first part of this study, survey the 
question of Rabelais’ religious and philosophical views as a 


and represent a gap, as it were, in his thought. Since all scholars agree in 
attributing chapters 1-15 to Rabelais, nothing need here be said about them. 
The writer believes chapters 30-43 also are substantially Rabelais’ for the 
following reasons: a) they dovetail perfectly with Books III and IV in that 
they bring to a well-rounded conclusion the Grail-quest idea foreshadowed in 
Book III and developed in its initial aspects in Book IV; b) they show a con- 
sistent and logical development in Rabelais’ religious and philosophical views 
as they appear in Book III; c) in many minor respects they cohere too well 
with the preceding Books to be the work of a continuator: chapters 30-31, 
the “Pays de Satin,” are foreshadowed by the expression “pays de satin” of 
IV, 8; chapters 32-33 (including the one Moland prints as chapter 33 dis) are 
announced by the expressions “c’est langaige lanternois” of II, 9, the “pays 
Lanternois” of IV, 5, and “a son retour de Lanternois” of IV, 8; the selection, 
in chapter 33 bis, of the “lantern” of Pierre Lamy, the friend of Rabelais’ youth, 
“laquelle j’avois autrefois cognue a bonnes enseignes,” to conduct the questers 
to the oracle of the Holy Bottle is here of the greatest significance. Tilley’s 
discussion may be read for additional examples. There remain chapters 16-29, 
which, in the writer’s opinion, are the really problematic ones. As already said, 
they are obviously different from Rabelais’ usual manner and show an interrup- 
tion in the development of his thought. The second point, it is freely confessed, 
is of slight validity. Even the most careless reader, however, cannot fail to 
notice the flatness and dullness of these fourteen chapters. True enough, there 
are flat and dull passages in other portions of Rabelais’ work, but not extending 
over fourteen consecutive chapters. These chapters may be accounted for 
according to two hypotheses: 1) they are a very rough draft by Rabelais, 
perhaps with interpolations by a later hand,—Tilley’s second conclusion; 
2) they are by a later hand, but follow closely a well-marked plan by Rabelais. 
The writer believes such a plan existed. In IV, 1, the author says: “[IIls] firent 
le voyage de Indie supérieure en moins de quatre mois,” a time limit which is 
strictly observed. Pantagruel and his companions set sail on June 7, and on 
July 29, 1546,—fifty-two days later—the Council of Trent was held,—in 
Lantern-land, according to Rabelais. Of this council he says, in IV, 5: “si lors 
y arrivions (comme facile nous estoit) voyrions belle, honorable, et joyeuse com- 
pagnie des Lanternes.” Finally in IV, 1, we learn that Xenomanes “avoit a 
Gargantua, laissé et signé, en sa grande et universelle hydrographie, la route 
qu’ils tiendroient....” (See the writer’s discussion in The Influence etc., 
pp. 170-171.) These passages seem to indicate clearly enough that Rabelais 
composed the last two Books—the journey to the Holy Bottle—with a carefully 
drawn plan before his eyes. All his collaborator needed to do was to amplify 
his rough indications. The writer is of the opinion that there was a collaborator, 
and he agrees with Mr. Louis Cons (Revue bleue, April 25, 1914) that this 
collaborator may well have been Jean Quentin. According to this hypothesis, 
Rabelais composed the first and the last of the three parts of Book V first and 
the middle part was to be put in definitive shape subsequently. Of course, this 
is a practice not unknown among writers. 


\ 
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were still in the background; they were to fight their way to 
the front only in the second half of the sixteenth and in the 
seventeenth century. The reaction against ecclesiasticism and 
asceticism was closely connected both with the spread of the 
rationalism of the Paduans and the “follow nature” (sequere 
naturam) doctrine of the Epicureans and the Stoics. 

The primary aim of the rationalistic movement of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was the separation of reason 
and faith. In the Middle Ages theology had bound philosophy, 
especially Peripateticism, to itself as a handmaid whose ex- 
clusive task it was to help establish rationally the dogmas it 
formulated. This union of theology and philosophy resulted in 
Scholasticism, with the fundamental] premise that far from 
there being a conflict between reason and faith the two were 
in perfect agreement. The great philosophical problem of the 
Renaissance was to effect a divorce between the two, to make 
them coérdinate in rank, and to assure to each free expansion 
in its proper sphere.!®6 A similar movement attempted in the 
thirteenth century had sought to effect this separation by 
pitting creed against creed in order to discredit them, Christi- 
anity and its parent, Judaism, against Mohammedanism. The 
sixteenth century found in the philosophy of the ancients, just 
then beginning to be known, a far more formidable instrument 
in this cause. A conflict could not fail to arise between the new 
spirit so deeply colored with the thought of pagan antiquity, 
and that of the preceding centuries, thoroughly impregnated, 
as it was, with the ideas and beliefs of medieval Christianity, 
in brief, between Authority and Reason. The representatives 
of the new spirit insisted upon using the reason instead of faith 
or authority in the search after truth.!” This is the distinct 


16 This is the end that the Averroism of the Paduan School served, which, 
insignificant as a system of philosophy, yet was a potent weapon in the fight 
to reclaim the independence of the reason. The struggle of the Renaissance was 
already foreshadowed by the conflict between Religion and Reason, Theology 
and Philosophy, initiated by the Averroists of the thirteenth century. This 
conflict resulted in complete religious scepticism, and the thirteenth century 
was the century of incredulity par excellence. See Renan, pp. 279-281. 

17 Cf. the manuscript passage omitted in the 1564 edition of Book V: “*.... 
rechercher et investiger, comme est le naturel des humains. . ..” 
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complexion of the rationalism of the sixteenth century.'® This 
species of rationalism has two aspects: (a) it is philosophical 
when it goes beyond the limits of experience in order to grasp 
at the truth lying beyond; (b) it is practical when it limits itself 
to the known facts of existence.!® These two forms will in the 
seventeenth century be known respectively as the raison of 
Descartes and the bom sens of Boileau. 

The Peripateticism of the Paduans found a powerful auxiliary 
in its struggle against the old scholastic philosophy in the 
“nature philosophy” of the Epicureans and the Stoics. The 
teachings of St. Augustine, with his theory of human depravity, 
had colored the life and the thought of the Middle Ages and 
deeply impressed them with the idea of the sinfulness of man. 
The future life and personal salvation became as a result the 
first concerns of the men of medieval times (cf. the Divine 
Comedy). The “return to nature” movement resulted in a 
shift of emphasis from the future to the present life. 


18 There are many varieties of rationalism, but in its widest sense—the one 
in the text above—rationalism is any system of thought which uses reason in 
the search after truth. For an exposition of rationalism in all its nuances, see 
L. Ollé-Laprune, La Raison et le rationalisme, 1906, pp. 164-179. Lecky, The 
Rise etc., Introduction, p. xix, defines it as “a certain cast of thought, orb ias of 
reasoning, which .... leads men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic 
theology to the dictates of reason and of conscience, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, greatly to restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes men, in history, 
to attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather than miraculous causes; 
in theology, to esteem succeeding systems the expressions of the wants and 
aspirations of that religious sentiment which is implanted in all men; and in 
ethics to regard as duties only those which conscience reveals to be such.” 
Ollé-Laprune, p. 178, says that all forms of rationalism may be defined as the 
doctrine whereby one sees in man only reason, and in reason only man. The 
second part of this definition amounts to saying that rationalism avoids the 
transcendental. Busson, p. xi, note 1, wishes to qualify this definition. He says: 
“Tl y a un rationalisme orthodoxe, puisque l’Eglise reconnatt le réle de la raison 
dans la genése de ]’acte de foi: ’hérésie contraire est le fidéisme ... . Mais 
)’Eglise reconnait que certains de ses dogmes sont indémontrables. C’est 
étre rationaliste que de vouloir les prouver par la raison, mais avec l’intention 
de les défendre, comme I’a prétendu toute une école (Nicholas de Cusa, Ray- 
mond de Sebonde et Postel). Cette forme du rationalisme est aussi hérétique.” 
Busson defines true rationalism as: “la prétention de juger, et non plus de 
prouver, tous les faits religieux a la mesure de la seule raison et de ne croire que 
ceux qui résisteront a ce contréle.” This is the meaning now current. 


18 Zanta, p. 76. 
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Zeno’s doctrine of “life according to Nature,” though shared 
by the Epicureans, was chiefly associated with the Stoic sect. 
The doctrine was interpreted to include both universal nature 
and the nature peculiar to each individual. In this double 
aspect it was taken over by the Roman Eclectics (Cicero, 
Seneca) and transmitted through them to the Renaissance, 
when it played an important réle in the development of human- 
ism. By the beginning of the sixteenth century the doctrine 
had become generally current and is frequently found opposed 
to Christian ascetic teachings.?° 

Rabelais with his robust enthusiasm and his optimistic view 
both of individual and universal nature was eminently fitted to 
exalt into a position of new importance the doctrine of “follow 
nature.” He accomplished this for individual nature in his 
first two Books, but chiefly in his Théléme where it is enthroned; 
in the apologue of Physis and Antiphysie (IV, 32), and in 
general in the last three Books, he apotheosizes universal Nature, 
which he celebrates, in III, 8, as the beneficent creator and 
sustainer of all living things. 


3. RABELAIS’ LIFE AND WorRKS 


In tracing the evolution of Rabelais’ thought a threefold 
division must be made in his life: (1) the period up to the end 
of 1534; (2) an interlude extending over eleven years, up to 
1545; (3) the final period of maturity, from 1545 to his death 
in 1553. In the first period Pantagruel (1532) and Gargantua 
(1534) appeared; the second period is unmarked by any literary 
activity, properly so called; the third is the period of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Books. 

In the first period Rabelais is still a Christian, but with strong 
frondeur tendencies. In his middle period he made several 
journeys to Italy, where he possibly became acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Paduan School, and in France he came in 
contact with its representatives, who were, in effect, libres 
penseurs. In these years he consorted with the /libertin group 
of Lyons, which was constituted soon after 1530 and was com- 
posed of Maurice Scéve, Dolet, and Fournier, and with the 
Bordeaux group which is known to have been in existence by 


20 See Tilley, Studies in the French Renaissance, pp. 233-237. 
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1540 and was made up of Briand Vallé, du Ferron, R. Breton, 
and Buchanan.” Though Rabelais was only slightly influenced 
by the Paduan doctrines, it seems evident that from these con- 
tacts, especially with Dolet in Lyons, his beliefs, then in flux, 
ultimately turned from Christianity in the direction of eclecti- 
cism tinctured with scepticism. In his third period his views 
reached their maturity. The fundamental scepticism of his 
nature, which underlies, permeates, and conditions all his work, 
attained its full development, his opinions apparently crystal- 
lized, and we can in a measure ascertain his attitude with respect 
to most of the transcendental questions discussed in those 
times.” 

Turning now to Rabelais’ writings, we find an almost total 
absence of philosophical preoccupations in his first, or Christian, 
period. In the first two Books he still accepts the theological. 
view of the world. In Pantagruel he is still a Catholic though 
with liberal tendencies; his convictions sit lightly on him. He 
will turn his back upon them as soon as an alternative creed 
presents itself, which shall be less superstitious, less corrupt, 
and shall promise more liberty to the individual. In this Book 
he censures chiefly the institution of monasticism, possibly on 
account of his recent unfortunate experiences with his brother 
monks; he aims satirical shafts at the Sorbonne; he hazards a 
few irreverent remarks concerning the Scriptures and Jesus 
Christ, which will be expunged in the 1542 edition. However, 
in these remarks, we may see a reflection of the freedom of the 
times in sacred matters equally with the expression of a critical, 
sceptical temper. , 

Gargantua marks a step in the evolution of the author’s 
beliefs. He clearly shows Reformist leanings, chapter 54 being 
the high-water mark of his interest in the new religious move- 
ment. What was previously, at most, a dislike of the Sorbonne, 
becomes a hatred, this guardian of orthodoxy having incurred 


21 See Busson, pp. 65, 72, 92, 119-120, and Part I, chaps. 2, 3, on the influence 
of Pomponazzi, the leader of the Paduan School. 

2 It must not be thought that Rabelais was as much of an enigma to his 
contemporaries as he is to us. Many passages which today remain obscure 
seem to have been perfectly well understood at the time he wrote them. In 
this connection the reader is referred to Lefranc’s article in the Reouede France, 
May, 1922. 
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his animosity by its condemnation and proscription of Pania- 
gruel; his sceptical tendencies have become more pronounced, 
probably as a result of his contact with the Paduans of Lyons; 
his dislike of monasticism has become intensified. The result 
is an obvious leaning towards the Reformation, but nothing 
more than a leaning. He does not go so far as to take sides 
with it. This is apparent from the fact that while Gargantua is 
made the mouthpiece of his sympathies for the Reform, Grand- 
gousier remains fixed in his loyalty to the Catholic Church, and 
that the religious background of the book is Catholic.** 
Rabelais’ third period, the period of the last three Books, 
may be called his eclectic period. In Books III and V especially 
we find his definitive opinions on the religious and philosophical 
questions that agitated his time.** He has turned his back upon 


* This is strikingly the case in chapters 7, in which Gargantua “feut.... 
baptisé, comme est la coustume des bons christiens”; 17, the episode of the 
bells of Notre Dame; 21, Gargantua attends mass every morning; 27, the abbey 
of Seuillé is brought to the forefront; 40, Grandgousier invokes the protection 
of the saints for the pilgrims; finally, the idea of community life in Théléme is 
Catholic and non-Protestant. 

Tilley, Francois Rabelais, p. 337, ascribes to patriotic reasons Rabelais’ 
failure to declare himself outspokenly in favor of the Reformation. He says 
that Rabelais was primarily a humanist to whom the unity of the nation seemed 
of greater importance than any particular form of creed or ritual, and in conse- 
quence he chose, like the majority of his fellow- humanists, to adhere to the 
church of his fathers. Louis Batiffol, Le Siecle de la Renaissance, 2d. ed., 1911, 
p. 163, seems to impute the same motives to Francis I. The writer’s view, 
however, is that Rabelais’ interest in the Reformation was not based on any 
deep convictions. It was chiefly a protest against the abuses of the Church 
in so far as he had personally suffered from them. Already in Pantagruel 
Rabelais had begun to manifest a reaction against Catholicism. This reaction 
was eventually to carry him all the way to pantheism. In his groping after a 
new belief he underwent for a while a Protestant phase, but while he was under- 
going that phase already ideas were clearly developing in him which were soon 
to carry him beyond the religious position he assumed in Gargantua. 

% Rabelais shows two moments of weakness, hesitation, and retrogression, 
the first being the 1542 edition of Gargantua and Pantagruel, the second being 
Book IV. As he humorously remarks several times, he is willing to maintain 
his views “jusques au feu exclusivement”. Having made his peace with the 
Church, he was very careful to expunge from the 1542 edition all the slurring 
allusions to the Sorbonne found in the preceding editions (Ant. 1535, 1535, 
1537) of Gargantua; in this edition he interpolated in the Prologue of Pantagruel 
the word predestinateurs in the passage: “ .... et ceulx qui voudroient main- 
tenir que si, reputez-les abuseurs, predestinateurs, empoisonneurs et seducteurs”. 
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both the Church and the Reformation, and even Christianity 
in these Books appears highly attenuated. The groundwork of 
his belief seems to be a pantheism based very largely on Stoicism 
but admitting strains of Neoplatonism and Averroism. In 
Book III he adopts the Stoic view of the world and identifies 
Nature and God; in Book V his Stoical bias is more pronounced, 
he seems to have revised his earlier views on immortality, the 
traditional conception of God is entirely obliterated and his 
réle effaced. The Fifth is the most daring of his Books, and the 
one from which, in spite of its many obscurities, the clearest 
idea of his ultimate beliefs may be gathered.” 


The interpolation seems to be a derisive allusion to the views of Calvin on 
predestination. There is no doubt that Rabelais was disappointed in the 
Reformation. He saw one despotism trying to destroy and supplant another, 
and we may conclude that the violence and intolerance of Calvin cooled any 
interest he might have felt in the Protestant cause and made him willing to 
compromise with his old enemies in the Sorbonne. 

In the prologues of Book IV Rabelais defends himself against the charge of 
heresy levelled at him on account of the substitution three times of the word 
asne for ame in III,22, 23. In his efforts to disculpate himself from the dangerous 
accusation he makes a formal declaration of faith. In the Prologue de l’autheur, 
he says: “Tel est le vouloir du tresbon, tresgrand Dieu, on quel je acquiesce, 
auquel je obtempere, duquel je revere la sacrosaincte parole de bonnes nouvelles, 
c’est l’Evangile ....” He isso careful not to give offence and to place himself 
above suspicion that in Book IV we can discern no signs of progress in his 
thought; on the contrary, he professes beliefs which he did not really entertain, 
as Book V clearly shows. 

23 Rabelais calls his philosophy Pantagruelisme. He gives four differing 
definitions of Pantagruelisme, which roughly mark the different stages in the 
evolution of his beliefs. His definitions, which are grotesque at the outset, 
attain dignity in his later Books. In Pantagruel 34 his definition is: “vivre en 
paix, joye, santé, faisans toujours grand chere.” In the Pentagrueline Pro- 
nostication, (1532) chap. 6, the English, the Scotch, and the Easterlings are 
called “assez mauvais pantagruelistes” because they drink beer instead of wine. 
In Gargantua 1 it is: “beuvans a gré et lisans les gestes horrificques de Panta- 
gruel.” These definitions are conceived obviously in the spirit of Epicureanism. 
The years between Gargantua and the Tiers livre have brought disillusionment 
and tribulations to him, as we may gather from the Prologue of Book III: 
“Prins ce choys et election, ay pensé ne faire exercice inutile et importun si je 
remuois mon tonneau diogenic, qui seul m’est resté du naufrage faict par le 
passé on Far de Mal’encontre.” The melancholy of these words becomes trans- 
lated in a more serious attitude henceforth towards life, and this attitude is 
that of Stoicism. In the same prologue he gives a new definition of Panta- 
gruclisme; it is: “une proprieté individuelle .... moyennant laquelle jamais 
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4. RABELAIS’ SCEPTICISM 


The most obvious trait in Rabelais’ intellectual temper is his 
scepticism. However, he did not travel in this path all the way 
to atheism on the one hand, nor to Pyrrhonism on the other; 
his scepticism is of the kind that prompts men to test everything 
in the light of reason and experience and entirely to reject 
authority and faith. In a word, it is a form of rationalism, and 
it may be asserted confidently that Rabelais stands with the 
very first rationalists of modern times. 

Rabelais’ genius is positive, scientific, and realistic. He has 
a predilection for facts, which he classifies and marshals in 
array when he wishes to emphasize a point.”* He has the system- 
atic type of mind.?’ He is inquiring?® and he likes to test and 
compare. These intellectual qualities, when exercised in the 
domain of religion, or science, or ethics, could not fail to pierce 
through the maze of superstition and unfounded tradition that 
fettered the hearts and minds of men from antiquity until about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Knowledge begins with 
doubt, Descartes was to say a century later, and to this might 
be added that the more one knows the less one believes. Before 
Descartes, Rabelais had proceeded in that sense; he tells us in 


en maulvaise partie ne prendront choses quelconques.” In III, 37, Rabelais 
links with this definition the Stoic idea of the Wise Man. He has triumphed 
over the passions that bring suffering to humanity, and he has learnt the lesson 
of wisdom. It is: “se oublier soy mesme, issir hors de soy mesme, vuider ses 
sens de toute terrienne affection, purger son esprit de toute humaine sollicitude, 
et mettre tout en non chaloir.” The Pantagruel of this new philosophy, he tells 
us in ITI, 51, “a esté l’idée et exemplaire de toute joyeuse perfection.” And, 
finally, he essays in the Prologue de l’autheur of Book IV a last definition: 
“Pantagruelisme, vous entendez, que c’est une certaine gayeté d’esprit conficte 
en mespris des choses fortuites”. Here we have what Faguet calls “la fine 
fleur de Pantagruclisme” (La Fontaine, 1913, p. 308). 

26 Examples may be found in I, 3, where he cites eleven authorities in support 
of his statement of the eleven months’ period of gestation of Gargantua; in 
I, 7, where he mentions seven cases of extraordinary births analogous with 
Gargantua’s, 

27 This is seen in the long lists of the forms of divination, of games, foods, 
etc. found in I, 22; III, 25, 26, 28, 38; IV, 17, 22, 30-32, 37, 40, 59, 60, 64; V, 
33; in the long parades of recondite learning to be found on almost every page 
of his romance. 

28 See his letter from Italy to Geoffroy d’Estissac (Moland, p. 616) and the 
seeds he sends the bishop. 
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effect that everything must be subjected to rational and em- 
pirical tests; and in his work we see doubt applied on the most 
extensive scale to the current traditional beliefs. 

Rabelais’ scepticism envelops everything established by 
authority, imposed by faith, and given currency by tradition. 
He assumed an attitude of mental detachment in all matters 
and thus was enabled to survey them with a critical eye. The 
tests he applies are reason and experience, which he substitutes 
for credulity in all religious, scientific, social, and political 
questions. When this test has not been applied, either through 
lack of opportunity, or because the material lies beyond the 
reach of reason or personal experience and observation, his 
attitude remains one of suspended judgment.” In illustration, 
to those who would anthropomorphize God he administers this 
rebuke: “Et de qui estez vous apprins ainsi discourir et parler 
de la puissance et predestination de Dieu, paouvres gens? 
Paix. ... humiliez vous devant sa sacrée face, et recoignoissez 
vos imperfections.”*° 

It is especially in empirical questions that Rabelais’ scepticism 
is most patent. He refuses to accept the extraordinary on any 
authority.*! For instance, he relegates to the Country of Satin— 
a non-existent land—all exotic animals still unknown in France 
in his day, where he places them side by side with imaginary 
animals believed in at that time. Next to the Country of Satin 
he situates Lantern-land, which apparently symbolizes the 
choice spirits, past and present, of the human race.** The writer 
sees in this juxtaposition a concealed meaning: Rabelais’ ad- 
herence to the doctrine of probability of the Sceptics. In effect 
he says that in our inability to find sure criteria we must accept 
as probable the judgments of the choice spirits of mankind, 


29 See the articles of Lazare Sainéan on natural history in Rabelais in the 
RSS, and the writer’s The Influence, etc. chap. 6, for his sceptical attitude in 
matters of science; on his scepticism in political matters see Tilley, Francois 
Rabelais, 1907, p. 325, where his views on the state and kingship are discussed. 

30 Prologue de l’autheur, Book IV. For a similar thought see Pascal, Pensée 
242, Brunschwicg edition. 

31 For typical cases see III, 27, where he asks that “true and natural” things 
be believed; the Country of Satin, V, 30-31; Epistemon’s descent to Hell, I, 
30, where he imitates one of the most telling shafts of irony of Lucian. 

% But see Abel Lefranc’s discussion in Bull. Soc. d’hist. mod., 1901, no. 3, 
‘“‘L’histoire du mythe des Lanternes dans Rabelais.” 
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testing them, however, as far as possible, by our own reason and 
experience; this is the meaning of the Trinc! of the Holy Bottle 
(V, 45), to whose oracle the questers are conducted by the 
“lantern” of his old friend of monastic days, Pierre Lamy, his 
first initiator in the humanities, at that time already dead. 
This aspect of Rabelais’ genius can best be brought out by a 
comparison between him and the professional scientists of his 
age, the most illustrious of whom even in the second half of 
the sixteenth century were still under the spell of Antiquity. 
In common with all their less learned contemporaries, the men 
who were opening up new vistas of knowledge implicitly believed 
the scientific legends and the marvelous stories handed down 
by tradition, from which natural science was to liberate itself 
only in the following century. In contrast with them the human- 
ist Rabelais is almost the first among the moderns to adopt a 
sceptical attitude with regard to this pseudo-science. In this 
respect he stands virtually alone among the philosophers, 
theologians, statesmen, artists, and humanists of the sixteenth 
century, who suffered extraordinary lapses into credulity.® 
Considerations of space limit us to a single illustration. 
Ambroise Paré, the great physician of his time, offers a striking 
example of this credulity. Rabelais about the year 1550 placed 
the unicorn and the remora among the imaginary animals in 
his Country of Satin. In 1582 Paré wrote his Discours de la 
licorne,* in which he affirms his belief in this legendary animal 
on the authority of the Bible! If he wrote this Discours it was 
not to deny the existence of the fabulous animal, but to combat 
the deep-rooted belief in the efficacy of its horn as an antidote 
for poisons. Further, in the Appendice au livre des monstres, 
vol. III, Paré accepts without question, as did Montaigne, 
stories about the supernatural: powers of the remora, a little 
fish credited with the ability to stop a ship in its course. It is 


8 Emile Gebhart, Rabelais, la renaissance et la réforme, 1895, p. 103, observes 
that Machiavelli and Cellini firmly believed in the influence of the stars on 
human destiny, while Rabelais satirizes this superstition. In Essay II, 12, 
A pologie de Raymond de Sebonde, which marks the culmination of Montaigne’s 
Pyrrhonism, he shows himself devoid of all critical sense, and pretends to accept 
the most puerile stories on the authority of the ancients. 

% Ambroise Paré, Qiuores completes, ed. Malgaigne, 1840, 3 vols., I, cclxxxix, 
and III, chap. 14. 
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to be noted that virtually all the “monsters” enumerated by 
Paré are the “monsters” of ancient tradition. He has nothing 
extraordinary to relate regarding the animals of the new world 
(though they are inaccurately described in his works) because 
supersitition has not yet had a chance to attribute fabulous 
qualities to them.*® 

The reader is now in a better position to judge of the contrast 
presented by the scientists of the sixteenth century and Rabe- 
lais, the sceptic. If Rabelais does recount marvelous stories 
about animals and plants it is because his book is a romance 
and because magic and the marvelous are an essential part of 
the romance. However, he clearly enough indicates his own 
attitude towards the marvels he relates by situating them in 
non-existent countries; in addition, he gives us specific warnings. 
Many of his marvelous animals and plants are drawn from 
Pliny and Elianus; he tells us of the former “je ne suis poinct 
menteur tant asseuré comme il a esté” (I, 6), and the latter he 
calls a “tiercelet de menterie” (V, 30). He frequently expresses 
his scepticism in specific connections: “J’y [in the Country of 
Satin] vis un cameleon tel que le descrit Aristoteles .... et ne 
vivait que d’air non plus que I’aultre” (V, 30), and concerning 
the aphrodisiac qualities of the herb called Targon: “Ne 


*% For a most instructive contrast the reader is referred to the Cosmographie 
of Jean-Alfonse de'Saintonge, Rabelais’ contemporary, the most widely travelled 
sailor of his day, if we are to believe him. The Cosmographie, which was pub- 
lished in 1559 under the name of Voyages aventureux du capitaine Jean-Alfonse 
Sainctongeois, is the strangest medley of fable and fact. It was republished in 
1904 with annotations by Georges Musset. Lazare Sainéan, RER, X, 1-67, 
shows that Jean-Alfonse’s book is largely plagiarized from the Suma de geografia 
of Fernandez de Enciso, which had been published in 1519, 1530, and 1546. 
Speaking of the times of transition in which Jean-Alfonse wrote his book, 
Pierre Margry, in Les Navigations francatses et la révolutton maritime du XIV* 
au XVI®* siécle, 1867, says, p. 231: “Les hommes de cette époque, par une 
conséquence de leur position sur la frontiére qui sépare les deux Ages, étaient 
condamnés a subir en eux-mémes une lutte d’influences diverses d’ot la vérité 
ne pouvait se dégager qu’en partie. Momentanément l’esprit de l’antiquité 
réveillé par l’imprimerie, l’esprit féodal imposé par la coutume, les idées 
religieuses, dans lesquelles la superstition se confondait souvent avec la fol, 
tous ces éléments du passé se heurtant contre l’expérience récente, le désir 
du savoir et les aspirations vers un état meilleur, devaient produire alors une 
étrange confusion méme dans les tétes les mieux organisées, qui se ressentaient 
forcément de ce combat du présent et de l’avenir.” 
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m/’alleguez point |’Indian tant celebré par Theophraste, Pline 
et Atheneus, lequel avec l’aide de certaine herbe le faisait en 
un jour soixante et dix fois et plus. Je n’en crois rien” (III, 27). 
When men like Ambroise Paré uncritically accepted the pseudo- 
science of the past and without discrimination placed it on the 
same plane with what the science of their time had unequivo- 
cally established, they showed themselves to be the children 
of their age. When Rabelais scoffingly refused to accept this 
pseudo-science as genuine he exhibited a temper closely akin 
to the true scientific attitude and thereby showed himself a 
contemporary of the men of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and of our own age. 


5. RABELAIS’ RATIONALISM 


It has already been said that the term of Rabelais’ scepticism 
on its religious side was not atheism, nor Pyrrhonism on its 
philosophic side. It was said that his scepticism was relative, 
that is, it prompted him to shake off the fetters of tradition and 
authority and to insist on examining questions on their merit 
by the sole use of the reason, and that it ended in rationalism. 
Since Rabelais’ rationalism constitutes the positive side of his 
sceptical temper, we should expect to find rationalistic ten- 
dencies in him from the very outset. Here we encounter a 
difficulty: how are to be interpreted the obnoxious passages in 
his early books subversive of faith? In Pantagruel 1, “De 
Vorigine et anticquité du grand Pantagruel,” we find a satire 
on Biblical genealogies; in chapter 2 he ridicules holy water 
and gives an ironical example of the efficacy of prayer; in 
chapters 14 and 15 he parodies the litanies of the Church; in 
chapter 17 he burlesques one of its services, and he has in the 
same chapter a gross reference—suppressed in the 1542 edition 
—to the passion of Christ: “Jesus-Christ ne fut-il pas pendu en 
Yair?” ; in chapter 30 he ridicules the current conception of Hell. 
In Gargantua 5, “Les propos des bienyvres,” we find an allusion 
to the agonizing word of Christ on the cross: “J’ay la parole 
de Dieu en bouche: Sztio”; in chapter 6, “Comment Gargantua 
naquist en facon bien estrange,” the birth of Gargantua from 
his mother’s left ear is a parody on the Annunciation; in 


% The 1542 edition suppressed the most daring part of this parody: “Pour- 
quoi ne le croiriez-vous? Pour ce, dictes vous, qu’il n’y a nulle apparance. 
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chapter 23 Anagnostes explains the Scriptures to Gargantua,— 
in the latrines! in chapter 37 he ridicules the efficacy of holy 
relics, in this case the shroud of Christ; in chapter 38 he mocks 
Biblical predictions; in chapter 41 he speaks of the soporific 
virtue of prayer, and Gargantua and Frére Jean recite psalms 
to put themselves to sleep. In passages like these are we to see 
in Rabelais merely lingering examples of the satirical and 
irreverent, but yet orthodox*’ spirit of the Middle Ages? or are 
we to see the expression of a conscious rationalism? Some 
scholars, among them Villey, look upon such passages as mani- 
festations of the esprit gaulots, as the humorous sallies of a cleric 
who is taking advantage of the traditional freedom in sacred 
matters; others, among them Lefranc,** see in them clear 
manifestations of an anti-religious spirit. 

The truth probably lies midway between these two views. 
Probably even before the composition of Pantagruel Rabelais’ 
beliefs had begun to change under the influence of his humanistic 
studies in the direction of the rationalistic pantheism which 
they were eventually to assume in Books III, IV, V. But by 
1532 they had not yet sufficiently changed openly to turn him 
away from his old faith. We can see nevertheless that he has 
begun to question and under the stress of doubt to use his 
favorite weapon: ridicule. In the two years immediately pre- 
ceding Gargantua, his emancipation so far progressed that he 
has in spirit definitely left the Church and yet from the lack 


Je vous dis pour ceste seule cause vous le devriez croire en foy parfaicte, car 
les sorbonistes disent que foy est argument des choses de nulle apparance.” 

37 The reader scarcely needs be reminded that in the Middle Ages gross 
irreverence and a genuinely religious and orthodox spirit could easily, and 
usually did, go hand in hand. The decorations of medieval cathedrals, and the 
lay ceremonies performed in the churches with the participation of the clergy 
prove this clearly enough. It is only when the Reformation put the Church 
on the defensive and rendered necessary a more respectful attitude towards 
sacred things that these abuses were corrected. See Charles Lenient, La Satire 
en France au moyen age, 4th ed., 1893; Champfleury, Histoire dela caricature au 
moyen Age et sous la Renaissance, 1867-1871; Thomas Wright, A History of 
Caricature and the Grotesque in Literature and Art, 1875. 

38 Revue de France, May 1922, p. 342. For Lefranc, Rabelais’ aim was to 
bring discredit upon Christianity, to rally together all the different elements 
throughout the world who were hoping for a total emancipation from all forms 
of religious beliefs. 
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of an intense conviction is holding aloof from the Reformation, 
although its apparent liberalism has attractions for him. With 
the Tiers livre in 1545 his emancipation from all formal creeds 
is complete, he is an esprit fort,®° and there remains but one 
more step for him to take and still stop short of atheism. This 
step he will take in the last Book. In brief, Rabelais’ final 
attitude is the culmination of a long and slow process of evolu- 
tion which began before his literary career was initiated and 
of whose beginnings we have no written record. The limits of 
this process were orthodox Catholicism, which placed no 
emphasis on nature and reason, and Stoical pantheism, which 
is at the same time eminently naturalistic and rationalistic. 

The rationalism of Rabelais consists, in its scientific aspect, 
in the substitution of empiricism for tradition; in its religious 
aspect, in equating God, Reason, and Nature; in its philosophi- 
cal aspect, in a breaking away from all the formulas of the 
Middle Ages and in an effort to return to the philosophy of the 
ancients in so far as this was possible under the modern con- 
ditions of life. Philosophy in ancient times was determined 
largely by social, economic, and above all by political conditions. 
In the Renaissance the resurrected philosophy of Greece and 
Rome was determined above all by religious conditions. The 
school which most readily adapted itself to these new con- 
ditions was that of the Stoa. Hence we find Stoicism the pre- 
dominant philosophy of the second half of the sixteenth and 
the first half of the seventeenth century. It will appear in the 
second part of this study that just as Rabelais was in the fore- 
front among the rationalists of his century, likewise he was one 
of its first Stoics. 


At the risk of some dislocation the writer has reserved until 
after the remarks on Rabelais’ naturism, scepticism, and 


89 Villey, p. 277: “Certes nous ne trouvons dans son oeuvre aucune raison 
de penser, avec ses détracteurs fanatiques [Calvin, Puy d’Herbault] qu’il 
avait répudié la croyance en Dieu et en l’immortalité de Ame; mais outre que 
je ne jurerais point qu’elle fat trés ferme en lui, tout porte 4 croire qu’il était 
dégagé de toute religion positive, et j’estime avec Calvin qu’a cette date [1546] 
il s’était détourné de l’Evangile. Entre les abus de Rome, qu’il avait vus de 
prés, et l’intolérance de Genéve, qui s’organisait, il n’y avait plus de place 
pour la conception fabricienne de la Réforme. Désabusé, l’évangéliste du 
Gargantua s’était sans doute réfugié dans une indifférence dont Vironie était 
contenue par la prudence.” 
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rationalism, a few words supplementing what was said above 
(see p. 341) as to the difficulty in distinguishing what is decora- 
tion or pure fun in Rabelais’ work from what is advanced 
seriously as his opinions or in support of them. Rabelais was not 
a philosopher by profession. Montaigne was much nearer being 
one, and it is relatively easy to extract from the Essays a sys- 
tematic body of thought. Montaigne discusses his sources and 
comments on them; we know when they correspond or disagree 
with his own ideas, or when they awaken his scepticism. Such 
a critical attitude is foreign to Rabelais. But this lack in him 
must be envisaged in the light of his times and in the nature of 
his ideas. We must bear in mind that his work yields not only 
a body of doctrines which are to be referred to that branch of 
philosophy known as Ethics, but he goes beyond Montaigne 
in attacking Christian dogmas and in giving us a fairly adequate 
idea of his conception of the physical universe. Now, in the 
domain of moral philosophy, Rabelais could, quite as well as 
Montaigne, set forth without ambiguity and with relative 
safety his true views, but far different was the case with regard 
to his natural philosophy. His views in this particular were 
heretical, and as late as 1600 Giordano Bruno was burnt at the 
stake for similar beliefs. In this connection we must not forget 
Rabelais’ contentions with the Sorbonne and the Parlement 
of Paris. We know that “chassé de France par le malheur des 
temps,” he was compelled, at least twice, to seek safety in flight; 
we know that for many years his correspondence was watched; 
that there is evidence that he was imprisoned for a time in 
1552.4° The question forcibly suggests itself: Would a man 
like Rabelais, who by his own confession certainly was not 
made of martyr’s stuff, have so often incurred the danger of 
perishing at the stake merely in order to indulge his bent for 
fun or to make a display of his erudition? We may be permitted 
to doubt this. After crediting his esprit gaulois and his human- 
ist’s vanity with their fair share of erudite quotations and 
citations there still remains unaccounted for a sufficient mass 
of them to allow us to obtain a fair idea of his true beliefs. We 
may be allowed to think that Rabelais quite consciously used 
his “éclat de rire énorme” in order to escape being burnt at the 
stake for heresy, and Lefranc’s words may safely be credited 


“0 See the Chronology in Vol. I of Lefranc’s edition, and the citations. 
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with more than a modicum of truth: “Nul satirique,” he says,“ 
“pas méme Voltaire n’a atteint, semble-t-il, un pareil degré 
d’habileté et de calcul dans l’art de doser les négations les plus 
hardies.” 

PART II. DISCUSSION 


1. ECLECTICISM 


Eclecticism has a close affinity with rational scepticism. It 
is ultimately based on the idea that all philosophical systems 
are frequently both contradictory of one another and self- 
contradictory, and therefore that they eventually destroy one 
another or decay from within. To this is added a second con- 
sideration: as nature and man are composed of heterogeneous 
elements, truth likewise may be composed of elements derived 
from mutually contradictory systems, each of which has in 
itself some parcel of the truth to offer. In piecing out a new 
system from the fragments of the old systems, what shall be 
the guiding principle of the Eclectic? It shall be one of sus- 
pended judgment in all cases: where the Reason remains un- 
convinced. The Reason should not feel impelled definitely to 
accept or reject doctrines in dispute when the arguments in 
support of either side appear equally cogent. This mental 
attitude is one of rational scepticism.” 

The weakness of Eclecticism lies in its inability to formulate 
a precise, harmonious, and coherent theory of knowledge or of 
the universe. The Eclectic inevitably must fall into incon- 
sistencies. But this lapse does not disturb him, as usually his 
aim is only secondarily to secure pure knowledge; he is primarily 
interested in attaining dependable results for practical purposes. 
Accordingly, “the distinctive doctrines of each school drop into 
the background; and in the belief that infallibility resides solely 
in the mind itself, such portions are selected from each system 
as seem most in harmony with the selecting mind.”® 


“| Revue de France, May 1922. 

“ In III, 36, Rabelais shows clearly enough that he is not a Pyrrhonist by 
making Gargantua leave in disgust after Trouillogan’s exhibition of unadulter- 
ated Pyrrhonism. Gargantua is vexed with Trouillogan’s performance because 
it appears to him to be not a use but an abuse of the reason, inasmuch as it 
enables one to escape all intellectual and moral responsibility. 

43 Eduard Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, tr. by Reichel, new and 
revised ed. 1892, p. 29; see also Charles Benard, L’esthélique d’Aristote, 1887, 
pp. 256-257, 277 ff. . 
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The sixteenth century was a period when such a patchwork 
system of thought might easily recommend itself. The 
Reformation and the retrieval of the philosophy of the ancients 
threw the Renaissance into a condition of confusion and ferment 
against which even the best minds did not avail. Perhaps Erasmus 
possessed in the supremest degree the intellect and the tempera- 
ment to undertake the formulation of a new code of philosophic 
convictions for the times. If this greatest of the humanists had 
essayed the task it is quite likely that Rabelais, with his deep 
and enduring admiration for Erasmus, would have adopted 
this code ready-made, and that it would have become the bible 
of the humanists. But in the absence of such a code, Rabelais, 
like Montaigne a generation later, was driven to seek here and 
there, but above all in Nature herself, a creed to which he might 
anchor himself.® 

In the remaining sections of this study we shall look into the 
views of Rabelais on the questions so earnestly debated in his 
time: the eternity of the world; Providence and teleology, free 
will and Destiny; miracles; the soul, intellect, vots or mens; 
God, Nature, and natural law. We shall follow the evolution of 
his beliefs and shall see that in almost all instances they changed 
from time to time as a result of his sceptical and rationalistic 
tendencies, and that on the whole they found, as was the case 
with the Roman Eclectics, their ultimate conclusion in a theory 
of life and of the universe prevailingly Stoical. 


2. THE ETERNITY OF THE WORLD 

In the sixteenth century three theories were current as to 
the origin and duration of the world: 

First, the theory of Aristotle that the world had always 
existed and would always exist, that it had no beginning and 
would have no end, that it was coeval with God. 

Second, the theory of cycles, which taught that there was a 
regular and rhythmic self-renovation of the universe. The 
Platonic cycle was deemed to extend over 15,000 and the Stoic 
cycle over 10,000 years. . 


“ Charbonnel, p. 712: “Le seiziéme siécle est peut-étre un ‘tournant décisif’; 
il est surtout un confluent od se mélent des doctrines trés diverses.” 

“ Rabelais and Montaigne present an interesting contrast. Both were at 
bottom sceptics, but whereas Rabelais passed through an Epicurean phase and 
ended with Stoicism, Montaigne on the other hand, after a period of Stoicism, 
ended with Epicureanism. 
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Third, the theory of special creation ex nihilo. This is the 
Biblical account, which teaches that about 6,000 years ago 
God created the universe out of nothing and that some day 
He will destroy it and again reduce it, to nothing. 

The theologians of the sixteenth century passed over in 
almost complete silence the theory of cycles but attacked the 
Aristotelian theory as being contrary to revelation, subversive 
of faith, and atheistic in tendency. They held that it minimized 
Providence and reduced to little or nothing the réle of God in 
creation and in the government of the world.“ 

Rabelais has expressed himself on this question with sufficient 
frequency and clearness to leave no doubt as to his own position. 
His views were entirely orthodox; he subscribed to the tra- 
ditional doctrine that God had created the world out of nothing 
and could reduce it to nothing. He expressed this view with 
absolute clearness in the Pantagrueline Pronostication (1532) 
chapter 1: “.... Dieu, le createur, lequel par sa divine parolle 
tout regist et modere .... et sans la maintenance et gouverne- 
ment duquel toutes choses seraient en un moment reduictes a 
neant, comme de neant elles ont esté par luy produtctes en leur 
estre.” 

He places the date of creation some 6,000 years ago.*” This 
view of special creation was expressed, it is true, at a time when 
he was still orthodox, but in almost every book of his romance 
he alludes to this doctrine.*® In V, 37, he identifies the idea of 


“© See Busson, pp. 476, 214-220, for Vicomercato’s views, which were those 
of the Peripatetic schools. 

‘7 TII, 18: “Mais, o vaines entreprinses des femmes! .... elles commen- 
cerent escorcher "homme . . . .par la partie qui plus leurs hayte, c’est le membre 
nerveulx, caverneulx, plus de six mille ans a... .” 

48 IT, 8: “Toutes choses seront reduictes a leur fin et periode”; 14: “de 
trente sept jubilez nous n’aurons le jugement final, et sera Cusanus trompé 
en ses conjectures,” (Jean Plattard, RER, VIII, at p. 265: “Il [Cusanus] avait 
fixé la fin du monde actuel au 34° jubilé aprés J.-C., le jubilé comprenant une 
période de cinquante ans, comme chez les juifs. La conjecture était fondée sur 
cette considération que le déluge était arrivé au 34° jubilé aprés la création du 
monde”); 28: “ .... aulcuns disoient que c’estoit la fin du monde et le juge- 
ment final, qui doibt estre consommé par feu”; ITI, 2: “qui scait si le monde 
durera encores troys ans?”; 18: see preceding note; IV, Ancien prologue: 
“toutes choses sublunaires ont leur fin et periode”; 15: “Le monde ne fait plus 
que resver. I] approache de sa fin”; 26: “la declination du monde”; V, 37: 
TOUTES CHOSE SE MEUVENT A LEUR FIN. 
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the destruction of the world with the Stoic idea of Destiny. 
May we infer from this that he subscribed to the Stoic doctrine 
of cycles? There is nowhere any indication of this.4? How then 
are we to reconcile the orthodoxy of this belief with his hetero- 
doxy on other points? By showing that the notion of the 
destruction of the world is not only Christian, but pantheistic 
as well, that it was generally entertained even by advanced 
thinkers like Jean Bodin who could not possibly be counted 
among the orthodox. Bodin twice discusses the question and 
gives as a reason for the destruction of the world a desire on the 
part of God to return to his original state of repose.®° In general, 
the systems of philosophy of the ancients—Aristotle’s being the 
notable exception—were pantheistic, and chief among the 
pantheistic schools stood Stoicism and Neoplatonism. A funda- 
mental doctrine of the pantheism of these two schools was that 
of emanation and absorption, produced, in the case of Neo- 
platonism, through a number of theophanies. Neoplatonism, 
it is well known, influenced profoundly the early Church Fathers 
and through them John Scot Erigena, the ancestor of the 
pantheists of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.*!' There 
can be no doubt that Rabelais was acquainted with Erigena 


“9 Unless the passage in IV, 27, where he discusses the immortality of the 
soul be so construed: “Quant aux semidieux, panes, satyres, sylvains, folletz, 
aegipanes, nymphes, heroes et daemons, plusieurs ont par la somme totale 
resultante des ages divers supputez par Hesiode compté leurs vies estre de 
9,720 ans... .” 

60 In his Théétre de la Nature and the Heptaplomeres. In the second he says: 
“Si nous posons le cas que le monde ait esté créé, il faudra qu’en tant et tant 
d’innumerables millions de siécles (exceptées six mille années qui ne sont pas 
encore expirées) il y avait eu une merveilleuse obscurité au vuide incompré- 
hensible qui a précédé le monde: et par ainsi il n’y aurait pas longtemps que 
Dieu, se réveillant comme d’un sommeil, se soit adonné a la création du monde, 
auquel pourtant il deust bientost bailler la fin et ruyne pour retourner de son 
action motrice 4 son premier repos.” Quoted from Busson, p. 545. On the 
Heptaplomeres, see Charbonnel, pp. 624-627. 

51See Saint-René Taillandier, Scot Erigéne et la philosophie scolastique, 
1843, and A. Jundt, Histoire du panthéisme populatre au moyen age et au seiziéme 
stécle, 1875. Picavet upholds in his history of medieval philosophy the thesis 
that Neoplatonism was of paramount importance in fashioning the new Chris- 
tian theology. The affinity subsisting between the doctrines of the Platonists, 
new and old, and the Christian teachings has already been adverted to in this 
study. 
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and his teachings. He alludes to the medieval philosopher at 
least four times in his romance, and in such terms as clearly 
indicate that he was acquainted with his philosophy at first 
hand. It is a fair inference, accordingly, that Rabelais, by 
following in the footsteps of the great medieval thinker, found 
it easy to reconcile what orthodox beliefs still lingered in him 
with a system of thought essentially pagan, it is true, but which 
nevertheless the Church Fathers had succeeded to their own 
satisfaction in reconciling with their creed. 

In conclusion, we might say that Rabelais’ pantheism enabled 
him to avoid a difficulty that confronted Justus Lipsius and 
Guillaume Du Vair. It enabled him to escape from the dilemma 
presented by the Christian anthropomorphic God and the 
physics of the Stoa, which identified God and Nature. As a 
pantheist, Rabelais could easily accept the monism of the 
Stoics, whereas Lipsius and Du Vair as orthodox Christians 
found themselves confronted by an insoluble difficulty, which 
the former, at any rate, sought to evade by resolving the monism 
of the Stoic School into a dualism. Lipsius attempted by quota- 
tions from Seneca and Cicero to restrict the meaning of natura 
among the Stoics so as to signify nothing more than the Spirit 
and Reason of God.® In this wise he sought to identify Nature 
and God by seeing in both “the eternal spirit of the world which 
creates and maintains life, that is to say, Providence.” 


3. PROVIDENCE, FREE WILL, DESTINY 


The two antagonistic explanations of the universe, the teleo- 
logical and the mechanistic, lay at the basis of the various 
solutions of the problem of Providence, Free Will, and Destiny, 
current in the sixteenth century. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion these solutions may be reduced to four: 

First, what is apparently Aristotle’s theory, that since God 
stands outside the world in solitary self-contemplation, and 


87,7: “.... docteurs scotistes .... et sentent de loin heresie”; 13: “et 
telle est l’opinion de maistre Jehan d’Escosse”; III, 17: “Heraclitus, grand 
scotiste et ténébreux philosophe” (an equation, very likely, of the pantheism 
of the two, and the adjective “ténébreux”, an allusion which fits both Erigena’s 
heterodox doctrines and the difficulty of grasping them); V, Prologue: *.... 
les sentences sent scotines et obscures. ... ” 

53 See especially Seneca, On Benefits, IV, 7, and Natural Questions, II, 45, 
and Zanta’s comments, pp. 227-229. 
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since the universe is governed by law, no room is left for Provi- 
dence or Free Will.™ 

Second, the Epicurean theory of a mechanistic universe, 
which excludes God and Providence. Everything, according 
to this theory, is due to chance or free will. 

Third, the Stoic theory that since God is diffused through 
the universe Providence by necessity exists; from this results 
the rejection of chance or free will. 

Fourth, the Christian theory, which seeks to harmonize the 
conceptions of Providence and human liberty.®§ While Provi- 
dence, according to St. Thomas, acts in accordance with fixed 
laws in the sidereal system, there is no such uniformity in the 
case of terrestrial phenomena. These are consequently the 
result of chance in so far as secondary causes (i.e., natural law) 
are concerned though not so in their relation to Providence. 

Very frequently Rabelais introduces in his text the word 
Providence, or the idea, in a way to indicate that he certainly 
believed in it.6 However, this certainty is shaken by an 


% This is a fair statement of Aristotle’s theory, which is somewhat obscure. 
Aristotle believes in a Providence in the sense that there is a purpose in the 
- universe and there is some one served by that purpose which is brought to 
fruition entirely through the operation of natural laws, and not, as Plato and 
Socrates believed, and Christianity teaches, through the divine activity directly 
exercised in individual cases. 

§ In this connection the question of Evil and Sin presents itself. Rabelais 
frequently toys with the idea but never says anything specific about it; I, 31; 
II, 8, 16, 20, 22, for example. Ferdinand Brunetiére, basing himself chiefly on 
Gargantua, has shown that Rabelais’ philosophy is one of naturism (“La 
Philosophie de Moliére,” in Etudes sur l'histoire de la littérature francaise, 4th 
series, 1912); but Arthur Tilley, (“Follow Nature,” in Studies in the French 
Renaissance), upholds a different view. Such a philosophy tends, of course, 
to attenuate the notion of personal sin, and this is in line with Rabelais’ subse- 
quent Stoicism. The Stoics had a deep feeling of the prevalence and intensity of 
moral evil. Here they found themselves in a dilemma, for by their theory they 
were of necessity prevented from shifting the responsibility for moral evil from 
the Deity to man, which is the Christian escape. In sum, they reserved their 
final word in the matter. 

& Examples: I, 27; IT, 8, 11, 12, 14, 18, 22, 28, 29, 32; III, 9, 10, 13, 16; 
IV, 4, 19, 23, 25; V, 16, which may be quoted: “Aprés que le bon Pantagruel 
eut fait les prieres et remercié le seigneur de |’avoir sauvé de si grand dan- 
ger....” The Bridoye episode, III, 39-43, may be regarded either as an 
indication of belief in Providence, or as a satire on the courts of law, or both at 
the same time. 
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enigmatic passage in V, 9: “Comment nous descendismes en 
V’Isle des ferremens.” In this island tools and weapons of all 
sorts grow on trees and fall into scabbards ready to receive 
them, whenever the tree is shaken. Under a different kind of 
tree grow weapons of another sort, which, on coming in contact 
with the trees, find points, blades, and handles, ready-made to 
fit them. In all this the writer sees the doctrine of teleology 
presented under symbolical form. Here is the passage which 
makes us pause: 


Vray est qu’en toutes choses (Dieu excepté) advient quelquefois 
erreur. Nature mesme n’en est exempte quand elle produit choses 
monstrueuses et animaux difformes. Pareillement en ces arbres je no- 
tay quelque faute: car une demie pique croissante haute en I’air sous 
ces arbres ferrementiportes, en touchant les rameaux, en lieu de fer 
rencontra un balay: bien, ce sera pour ramonner la cheminée. Une 
pertuisane rencontra des cizailles; tout est bon: ce sera pour oster 
les chenilles des jardins. Une hampe de hallebarde rencontra le fer 
d’une faux, et sembloit hermaphrodite: c’est tout un, ce sera pour 
quelque faucheur. C’est belle chose croire en Dieu! 


These three points need to be stressed: (a) the passage, 
taken literally, exhibits the Aristotelian view of God and Nature 
and is teleological; (b) the italicized words are, in the writer’s 
opinion, ironical and seem to be aimed at this teleological view 
of nature; (c) if this conjecture is right, the chapter would seem 
to indicate an Epicurean, atheistic view of the world. In the 
language of mathematics, the passage constitutes a “singular 
point.” What does it really mean? Any answer must be purely 
subjective. The writer acknowledges his inability to offer a 
solution. The best that can be done is to leave the reader to 
judge for himself. 

God and Nature, says Aristotle, do nothing without a purpose; 
the latter always strives, so far as conditions allow, to achieve 
perfection; nothing is superfluous or useless in her, or accidental 
in her creations. However, while striving toward definite ends 
she often fails, owing to the resistance of matter against form, 
in the full realization of her plans and produces many incomplete 
objects, which nevertheless she endeavors as far as possible to make 
use of for purposes of her own.”" 


87 Eduard Zeller, Aristotle and the Early Peripatelics, 2 vols., tr. by B. F. C. 
Costello and J. H. Muirhead, 1897, I, 466: “It is from this resistance offered 
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The other ancient schools, except Epicureanism which differed 
in this respect from all of them, shared the teleological views of 
Aristotle. The great aim of Epicureanism was to offer a view 
of nature that would preclude all necessity for divine inter- 
vention, and to impute all phenomena to natural causes. To 
the Epicureans it was absurd to imagine that the arrangements . 
of nature have for their object the well-being of mankind, or any 
object at all. They insisted that nothing should be explained 
as an intentional arrangement by the Deity, but that every- 
thing should be referred to mechanical causes. 

In fine, though there is considerable doubt, it appears that 
Rabelais accepted Providence. As to Free Will and Destiny, 
though in the motto of Théléme, Fats cE QUE VouLpras® he 


by matter to form that Aristotle derives all irregular natural phenomena 
(terata), such as abortions and the like. He regards them as the stoppage of 
nature in the midst of an unfulfilled design, as a mutilation and failure of the 
result which she originally intended.” The later Stoics (Seneca) for this oppo- 
sition between matter and form substituted an opposition between matter and 
deity. Over against deity, which is the principle of good, they regarded matter 
as the ground of all evil. See W. Windelband, A History of Philosophy, tr. by 
Tufts, 1914, p. 230. Herein is the philosophical background of Rabelais’ 
apologue of Physis (“c’est Nature”) and Antiphysie (“la quelle est partie ad- 
verse de Nature”), IV, 32, in which his philosophy of naturism led him on to 
attack both Protestants and Catholics, “les démoniacles Calvins imposteurs de 
Geneve, les enraigez Putherbes .... monstres difformes et contrefaicts en 
depit de Nature.” 

58 The problem of the last three schools of philosophy among the Greeks, the 
Stoic, the Sceptic, and the Epicurean, was a problem of freedom. They all 
taught that the aim of man was happiness. The problem was, how to obtain 
this happiness? The Stoic solution, which was that of the Cynics also, was to 
consider man as the unit and to reduce his wants to nothing, thereby rendering 
him independent of everything, thus making him the master of all things 
(mathematically: {= ©). The Sceptic solution was to obtain freedom, and 
therefore happiness, through universal ignorance, which would leave man 
absolutely untrammeled by knowledge or facts and raise him above all responsi- 
bility (=). The Epicurean solution was to consider the world as one’s 
oyster, to be superior to it and to use it as one saw fit without compulsion or 
hindrance of any kind (Pascal, Pensée 413, Brunschwicg edition, would have 
equated the Epicurean solution thus: ~=0). In his Abbaye de Théléme 
Rabelais adopts the Epicurean solution. The enjoyment which Epicurus sought 
was the enjoyment of one’s own cultivated personality, first of all, and wherever 
this standard prevails particular value is attached to the personal relations of 
society and to friendship. In the second place, since happiness is to be sought, 
not in subordination to a universal law, but in individual gratification or 


@ 
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apparently accepted the freedom of the will, he remains silent 
in the last three Books on this question, except for the Stoic 


pleasure, it was an inevitable development of the system that to repose of mind 
and cheerfulness of disposition it should join the hedonistic doctrine of sensual 
gratification. It is this final aspect of Epicureanism that is found in the first 
two Books of Rabelais and apotheosized in Théléme. Now this form of Epicure- 
anism, paradoxical as it may seem, verges upon Stoicism, inasmuch as both are 
ultimately naturistic. Both could sincerely adopt the maxim of sequere naturam 
(cf. Montaigne III, 12), and this conformity with Nature is in the final analysis 
what Rabelais expected of the dwellers in Théléme. A second contact of Ra- 
belais with Stoicism in his Epicurean period is to be found in the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, which is analogical with the Stoic fatum and to which 
he seems to have subscribed at the period of Gargantua (see the passages of I, 
58, in editions Anterior 1535, 1535, 1537, which he omitted in the 1542 edition). 
The great difference between the two doctrines is that according to Calvinism 
man has a delectation for evil and therefore is damned unless saved by the special 
grace of God, which is granted only in extraordinary cases. Now, in any natural- 
istic system, man’s delectation, to use theological language, must be for good, 
and this is precisely what Rabelais affirms in the celebrated passage in I, 57, 
imitated from Castiglione’s I] Cortegiano: “ .... parce que gens liberes, bien 
nez, bien instruictz conversans en compagnies honnestes, ont par nature un 
instinct et atguillon qut tousjours les poulse a faictz vertueux et retire de vice, 
lequel ilz nomment honneur.” Thus at the very moment when Rabelais was 
most outspoken in his support of the views of Calvin (cf. I, 54), an invincible 
antagonism was already beginning to manifest itself between the two in their 
views on nature. Rabelais was attracted to the Reform by its rationalistic 
attitude in theological matters, but also quite as much by its negative side, the 
freedom from restraint it promised. However, when Calvin began to develop 
the reactionary positive side of his system Rabelais was disillusioned and 
repelled, and he turned away from the new creed. Feeling out of sympathy with 
both the Church and the Reformation he now began to formulate his own 
system, which is based on a pantheistic conception of God and Nature. In his 
third, or Stoical, period, (Books III, IV, V), Rabelais upholds the naturalistic 
view of life implied in the motto of Théléme, but jettisons the grosser hedonistic 
aspects of his first period. We see this in the reduced réle of meat and wine 
in the last three Books, in Pantagruel’s specific denunciation of the Gastrolators 
in IV, 60, and in the injunction of the “illustrissime lanterne,” the soul of 
Pierre Lamy: “le vin vous est en mespris, et par vous conculqué et subjugué” 
for all who “s’adonnent et dedient 4 contemplation des choses divines doivent 
en tranquillité leurs esprits maintenir, hors toute perturbation des sens, laquelle 
plus est manifestée en yvrognerie qu’en autre passion quelle que soit” (V, 34). 
We can now see the background of the ultimate form Rabelais gave to his 
Pantagruelisme: une certaine gayelé d’esprit conficte en mespris des choses for- 
tustes, with its admixture of Epicurean and Stoic elements. 
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motto which he places at the entrance of the temple of the 
Holy Bottle (V, 37): 

DucuntT VOLENTEM Fata, NOLENTEM TRAHUNT 


which, after all, is the expression of a conditioned and not a 
servile will.5® ; 
4, MIRACLES 


Both Antiquity and the Middle Ages had an unqualified 


belief in the supernatural, a belief which has lost credit with 
intelligent people only in recent times, and still persists among 
the ignorant. This belief has translated itself at various times 
into such forms as divination, magic and witchcraft, and 
miracles. The philological and historical investigations which 
the early Reformers were compelled to undertake in order to 
substantiate their assertion that the Church against which 
they were in revolt had corrupted the spirit and the practices 
of primitive Christianity helped bring about an attitude of 
rationalism which eventually undermined the belief in the 
supernatural. But in the days of Rabelais magic and divination 
flourished in the wake of the Neoplatonic revival, and miracles 
were generally credited; however, the belief in witchcraft, 
which had not been altogether unknown in Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, was still in abeyance and was not to become a 
scandal and a peril until the end of the century. 

Rabelais’ views on magic need not detain us here beyond 
saying that though he does not express an opinion about it, 
the purely literary purposes to which he puts the magical, that 
’ is, to supply the element of the marvelous, which is almost 
essential to the type of medieval romance he is parodying, and 
the burlesque of this marvelous, make it plain that he did not 
share the general belief in it. Accordingly, the only aspect of 
the supernatural of interest to us in this discussion is the belief 
in miracles. 

Respecting the dissipation of the belief in miracles that 
followed in the wake of the Reformation, a distinction must be 
made between the Gospel miracles, accepted by Protestants 


8° For the Stoic doctrine of the conditioned will see Zeller, Stozcs, etc., pp. 
179-181, 216. See also the discussion in Boethius, De Consolatione philosophiae, 
V. , 
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and Catholics alike,®°° and the ecclesiastical miracles accredited 
to itself by the Church. These were merely means of edification 
and impostures of the Church, according to the Protestant view, 
which thus ruled out all the miracles of the patrology and 
hagiography of the Middle Ages. 

The sixteenth century offered two explanations for miracles: 
(a) the believers saw in them the intervention in mundane affairs 
of saints and demons; (b) the philosophers believed that matter 
might be subservient to mind which, consequently, could pro- 
duce at will various natural phenomena.® Rabelais’ attitude, 
which apparently is a reflection partly of Cicero’s and partly 
of the Epicurean doctrine, is in advance of his time. Some 
pretended miracles he openly derides, others he ascribes to 
regular and orderly processes of nature with which we are not 
familiar because of our ignorance and their rare occurrence. 
He stands almost alone in his time in his intuition of the 
universality and the regularity of the laws of nature, though 
he did not actually know them, and to preserve their integrity 
and efficacy he readily questions the genuineness of events 
called miraculous, even when they are related in the New 
Testament. 

He openly derides ecclesiastical miracles in his first two 
Books,® but he does not offer against them the argument which 
he will use later. In the interlude between Gargantua (1534) 
and the Tiers livre (1545) he has accepted the idea of the 


60 See Lecky, I, ch. 2, pp. 178-179, for a summing up of the arguments in 
favor of the authenticity of miracles. 

61 See Busson, pp. 45-51, for Pomponazzi’s views, which were based on 
Cicero’s and represented those of the Paduan School. Pomponazzi did not 
believe in the supernatural, but he seems to have believed in the occult. 

62 Examples: II, 2, rain obtained by prayer; 7, Saint Gertrude appearing 
to a nun in the pangs of childbirth; 14, the escape of Panurge from the Turks; 
30, the burlesque resuscitation of Epistemon. In Gargantua his attack against 
the supernatural becomes broader. In chap. 27, referring to the escape of 
Picrochole’s men from the pestilence he says: “.... qui est cas assez mer- 
veilleux, car les curez, vicares, prescheurs, medecins, chirurgiens et apothecaires 
qui allaient visiter, penser, guerir, prescher et admonester les malades, estoient 
tous mors de l’infection, et ces diables pilleurs et meurtriers oncques n’y prin- 
drent mal. Dont vient cela, Messieurs? Pensez, je vous prie”; in the same 
chapter he laughs at the powerlessness of Christ’s shroud to save itself from 
burning; in chap. 45 he condemns the superstition that the saints can cause or 
cure disease. See RER, IV, 199 ff. 
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universality of natural law, which the Stoics had elaborated 
from Aristotle, and which offers a deterministic explanation 
of all phenomena, ordinary or extraordinary.“ This is the 
obvious meaning of the Paradox of Lenders and Spenders 
(III, 2-4), which glorifies the conception of natural law, and is 
based on the Stoic notion of the intimate connection, or, as 
the Stoics called it, the “sympathy,” subsisting throughout the 
universe and pervading all nature.** Such a conception of the 
universe bars out the supernatural, and events so called by the 
ignorant the Stoics referred to natural laws, from which they 
were speculatively deduced. In this deduction the Stoics proved 
untrue to the fundamental notion underlying their theory of 
the universe, as it opened the way to their belief in and practice 
of divination, prophecy, and astrology. It is just here that 
Rabelais shows himself in advance of his time, of the Stoic 
philosophy, and of Cicero: in his sceptical as opposed to the 
apologetic attitude toward the supernatural. 

Cicero, whose De divinatione and De natura deorum Rabelais 
frequently cites, offers this rationalistic explanation of the 
supernatural (De div., II, 28): 


Whatever is born, of whatever kind it may be, must have some cause in 
nature, so that even though it may be contrary to custom, it cannot 
possibly be contrary to nature. Investigate, if you can, the natural 
cause of every novel and extraordinary circumstance :—even if you can- 
not discover the cause still you may feel sure that nothing can have 
taken place without a cause; and, by the principles of nature, drive away 
that terror which the novelty of the thing may have occasioned you. 


6 While it is true that Pomponazzi’s explanation of miracles implies the idea 
novel for the time of the reign of law in the universe (see Busson, pp. 44, 221- 
225) nevertheless he does not develop completely his implication. For the Stoic 
idea of natural law, according to which nothing can happen without sufficient 
cause, or under the same circumstances differently from what has happened, 
see Zeller, Stotcs, etc., pp. 173 ff. 

« A strain of Neoplatonism, which regards the world as a work of art, a 
divine poem, is found in the Paradox side by side with the Stoic physics. See 
Benard, p. 360, and Windelband, p. 367. At p. 335 Windelband discusses the 
Stoic and Neoplatonic doctrine of “sympathy.” ‘“Plotinus is also connected 
with the Stoics in his doctrine of the ‘sympathy of all things.’ But while they 
intended this to mean the mutual connection of cause and effect, Plotinus means 
by it an operation at a distance, which rests on the fact that, owing to the 
universal vitality and animation of the world, everything that affects a part of 
it is felt by the whole and consequently by all the other parts.” 
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These words are echoed by Rabelais in a discourse by the 
Queen of Quintessence, V, 22: 


Ce que fait les humains pensemens esgarer par les abismes d’admiration, 
n’est la souveraineté des effects, lesquels apertement ils esprouvent 
naistre des causes naturelles, moyennant l’industrie des sages artisans; 
cest la nouveauté de l’experience entrant en leur sens, non prevoyans la 
facilité de Voeuvre, quand judgement serain assocte estude diligent. Pour- 
tant soyez en cerveau et de toute frayeur vous despouillez si d’ aucune 
estes saisis 4 la consideration de ce que voyez par mes Officiers estre 
fait. Voyez, entendez, contemplez a vostre libre arbitre tout ce que ma 
maison contient, vous peu a4 peu emancipans du servage d’ignorance.” 


However, Rabelais differs from Cicero in his disinclination to 
credit stories of the extraordinary (see Part I, §§4—-5), which, 
as the quotation from him shows, Cicero readily admitted, but 
which he sought to account for rationally. This attitude 
Rabelais probably owed to the Epicurean philosophy which 
stressed the study of natural science almost exclusively because 
the knowledge of natural causes, it taught, is the only means 
of liberating the soul from the shackles of superstition. 

Busson is tempted to believe that in addition to attacking 
the ecclesiastical miracles® Rabelais attacks also those of the 
Gospels, even those attributed to Christ himself. In the 
resurrection of Epistemon (IJ, 30) he is inclined, along with 
others, to see a satire of the miraculous cures operated by Christ 
in which he uses ointment (John IX, 1-11); he thinks that the 
words Panurge uses to reassure Pantagruel and Eusthenes are 
a burlesque adaptation of those of Christ when performing 
similar miracles®; in Gargantua’s birth from his mother’s ear, 
he sees a travesty on the Annunciation conceived in a spirit 
of sceptical mockery®’; he thinks that the incurable cases 


65 See pp. 18, 20-21, 187, 191. 

* Panurge says: II, 30: “Enfans, ne pleurez goutte, il est encore tout chault, 
je vous le gueriray aussi sain qu’il fut jamais”; Christ says, Mark, V, 39: “And 
when he was come in, he saith unto them, Why make ye thus ado and weep? 
the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth”; Luke VII, 13: “And when the Lord saw 
her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep not”; Luke VIII, 52: 
“And all wept and bewailed her; but he said, Weep not; she is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” 

¢7 Busson remarks, p. 191: “ ... . 1a chose est d’autant plus vraisemblable 
que la phrase par laquelle Rabelais appuie la réalité de |’invraisemblable nais- 
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reserved for the Queen of Quintessence herself (V, 20) is an 
attack on the miracles of Christ in the New Testament as 
distinguished from those performed by the apostles. 

The writer is inclined to agree with Busson in spite of these 
somewhat far-fetched analogies. If the reader remembers the 
sections (§§4, 5) of the first part dealing with Rabelais’ scepti- 
cism and his rationalism, he will be prone to believe that 
Rabelais had a deep-rooted bias against all forms of the super- 
natural and extraordinary. Certainly what evidence there is 
would seem to demand the inclusion even of divine miracles 
within the range of his scepticism. 


5. THE Sour 


The question of the vois, mens, intellect, or, as it is commonly 
called, the soul, originally mooted by the Averroists of the 
thirteenth century, was frequently discussed in the sixteenth, 
when almost all the doctrines of the various systems of philos- 
ophy of the ancients were revived. Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages bequeathed to the sixteenth century the following views 
of the soul: 

First, the view of the Epicureans that the soul is a material 
resembling fire and air. When the connection between the soul 
and the body is severed, the soul, deprived of its shelter, can 
no longer exist, and its atoms are dispersed. 

Second, the view of the Stoics, who identified God with the 
active reason, which interpenetrates and animates the entire 
universe as its body. This reason is creative, they taught, is 
a substance, a warm vital breath (pmeuma), and in animate 
things its activity is connected with the blood and its circulation. 
The individual soul, in the system of the Stoics, bears the same 
relation to the World-Soul as a part to the whole. The Stoics 
differed in their views on immortality, some recognizing the 
survival of all souls till the end of the 10,000-year cycle, when 
they were to perish in the general conflagration, others reserving 
this qualified immortality only for the wise. 


sance de son héros est précisément celle par laquelle l’ange annonce 4 Marie la 
conception et la naissance miraculeuse de son enfant et la grossesse inespérée 
de sa cousine Elisabeth: C’est que rien n’est impossible 4 Dieu (Luc I, 37). 
Et auteur avait si bien conscience de sa hardiesse qu’il supprime la partie la 
plus dangereuse de ce passage dans |’édition de 1542.” 
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Third, the view of Aristotle, who made the soul consist of 
three parts, (1) the nutritive soul, which controls the lower 
vital and physiological functions in all animals, including man, 
and plants; (2) the sensitive soul, found only in animals and 
man, whereby they possess the faculties of perception, imagina- 
tion, memory, pleasure, pain, and spontaneous motion in space; 
(3) the intellective soul, found only in man. This third soul is 
identical with the Reason, which, potentially, is the faculty 
whereby one can conceive or think. In turn, Aristotle divided 
the Reason into: (a) the passive reason, which merely furnishes 
the data of Thought through the bodily existence, marks the 
the individual phase of life, and is conditioned by personal 
experience; (b) the active reason, which is creative, and works 
over and forms the merely potential concepts of the passive 
reason and renders them actual. The two reasons must co- 
operate in order to give rise to Thought.—The three souls are 
separable; they unite at the beginning of life and separate at 
its close. The first two souls are irrational, they are born with 
the body, and die with it; of the third soul, the passive reason, 
being connected with the body, is perishable, the active reason, 
however, existed before the nutritive and sensitive souls and 
the passive reason, is unconnected with the body, is immaterial 
and imperishable. It is a spark of the divine mind which comes 
to man from without. Hence for Aristotle, just as for Plato,®* 
personal immortality is impossible since the active reason, 
which alone is immortal, is not individual and personal.®® 

Fourth, the Christian view, which is at bottom the Aristo- 
telian view as adopted by St. Thomas Aquinas, who made 
ambiguous modifications in Aristotle’s doctrine, apparently 


68 For Plato’s views, to which Aristotle’s are to some extent similar, see 
Eduard Zeller, Plaio and the Older Academy, tr. Alleyne and Goodwin, 1888. 
The Neoplatonists taught that the individual intelligences proceeded from the 
universal intelligence to which they returned at death, and in which they sunk 
their identity. The active intellect of the Neoplatonists, which they deemed 
common to all men, is not the universal World-Soul of the Stoics. See Renan, 
pp. 130-131, 151. 

6° The doctrine of the Averroists is merely Aristotle’s with the two following 
implications fully developed: a) the unity of the soul,—the soul is one, and is 
participated in by all individuals in common; b) it is identical with the last of 
the mundane intelligences. 
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extinguishing the distinction between the three souls and con- 
ceding immortality to all of them. 

After these preliminary remarks we are in a position to pass 
to Rabelais’ views. 

On several occasions Rabelais alludes to the origin, nature, 
and seat of the soul. As to its origin, twice in III, 4, he seems 
to indicate that the soul arises from the blood through fire.7° 
This is in accord with the Stoic doctrine. As to its nature, in 
IV, 22, he expresses” the view that it is fire in a passage left out, 
from motives of prudence, in the 1552 edition. He ascribes this 
doctrine to the Pythagoreans, but it is the Stoic doctrine as 
well. As to its seat he says in ITI, 4, that it is the blood: “sang 
est le siege de l’ame.” As to the immortality of the soul Rabelais 
disguises his views so effectively that it is impossible to conclude 
from his expressions what he really thought. In III, 21, he 
refers to a future life and immortality, on the occasion of 


70 “L’intention du fondateur de ce microcosme est y entretenir ]’ame, 
laquelle il y a mise comme hoste, et la vie. La vie consiste en sang, sang est le 
stege de l’ame; pourtant, un seul labeur poine ce monde: c’est forger sang 
continuellement”; and speaking of the transmutation of food into blood he 
says: “Les roignons par les venes emulgentes en tirent l’aiguosité, que vous 
nommez urine, et par les ureteres la decoulent en bas. Au bas trouve receptacle 
propre, c’est la vessie, laquelle en temps opportun la vuide hors; la ratelle en 
tire la terrestre et la lie, que vous nommez melancholie; la bouteille du fiel en 
substraict la cholere superflue; puys est transporté en une autre officine pour 
mieulx estre affiné: c’est le coeur, lequel, par ces mouvements diastolicques et 
systolicques, le subtilise et enflambe tellement que par le ventricule dextre le 
met a perfection, et par les venes l’envoye 4 tous les membres; chascun membre 
Vattire a soy, et s’en alimente 4 sa guise: pieds, mains, yeulx, tous; et lors sont 
faictz debteurs qui paravent estoient presteurs. Par la ventricule gausche il 
le fait tant subtil qu’on le dict spirituel, et l’envoye 4 tous les membres par ses 
arteres, pour l’autre sang des venes eschauffer et esventer; le poulmon ne cesse 
avecques ses lobes et souffletz le refraischir: en recongnoissance de ce bien, le 
coeur luy en depart le meilleur par la vene arteriale; en fin, tant est affiné dedans 
le retz merveilleux que par aprés en sont faictz les esprits animaulx, moyennans 
les quelz elle [the soul] imagine, discourt, juge, resoust, delibere, ratiocine et 
rememore.” 

71 With regard to Panurge’s fear of death through drowning: “Car, comme 
est la sentence de Homere, chose griefve, abhorrente et denaturée est perir en 
mer. La raison est baillée par les Pytagoriens, pour ce que l’ame est feu et de 
substance ignée. Mourant doncques l’homme en eau (element contraire) leur 
semble, toustesfois le contraire est verité, l’ame estre entierement esteinte.” 
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Raminagrobis’ death.” He seems to envisage this immortality 
in the light of Aristotle’s tripartite division of the soul and 
bipartite division of the reason.”? However, the acceptance of 
the Aristotelian doctrine is not conclusive in this connection, 
for, as Aristotle thought that only the intellective soul (i.e., the 
active reason) was immortal, personal immortality does not 
necessarily follow as a consequence. The Averroists also in 
upholding the Aristotelian view that the intellect does not 
specifically belong to the individual but is common to all render 
impossible its survival after death as a separate entity. In 
IV, 26, the old Macrobe expresses the Stoic view of a qualified 
immortality. The perturbations of nature, to which Pantagruel 
alludes in this chapter as manifesting themselves on the occasion 
of the death of heroes,” and which Epistemon recalls as having 
occurred at the death of Guillaume du Bellay, and the same 
perturbations that attended the death of Pan (IV, 28), are in 
accord with the Neoplatonic form of the Stoic idea of the 
“sympathy” of nature, and militate against the view of personal 
immortality. In III, 22, 23, he derisively writes asne for ame 
three times; in IV, 43, he uses the gross expression “ainsi leur 
sort l’ame par le cul” in speaking of the wind-eaters of the 
Island of Ruach. It is impossible to decide whether these are 
examples of the irreverent esprit gaulois or an indication of his 
views. Finally, there remains to consider the passage in V, 33, 
found in the MS (printed by Moland as chapter 33 dis) but 
left out in the 1564 edition, in which Rabelais seems to admit 
mortality, at any rate for some souls. In this chapter Panta- 
gruel and his companions arrive in Lantern-land. It is too 
obvious to require proof that the “lanterns” symbolize the 
intellects of the great men who have departed from this life. 
Among the lanterns he saw “une vieille lanterne edentée reves- 
tue de parchemin, lanterne corporalle d’aultres jeunes lanternes, 


7 Other references to immortality are found in II, 8 and III, 21, but they 
throw no further light on the question. 

BIV, 27: “Je croy, dist Pantagruel, que toutes ames iniellectives sont 
exemptes des cizeaulx d’Atropos. Toutes sont immortelles, anges, daemons et 
humaines.” 

74 Such perturbations are related also of some of the Roman emperors and 


of many heroes of medieval epics; see C. Nyrop, Storia dell’epopea francese, 
1888, p. 123. 
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laquelle. criant aux semetieres lampades nostre extinguntur, feut 
tant ivre du breuvaige qu’elle sur heure perdit vye et lumiere; 
et fut dict 4 Pantagruel que souvent en Lanternoys ainsi peris- 
soient les lanternes lanternées, mesme au temps qu’elles tenoient 
chappitre.” 

The passages in which Rabelais expresses or implies a belief 
in the mortality of the soul appear to be more numerous and in 
almost every case of more weight than those in which he 
indicates the contrary view. Indeed it is only in the passage in 
IV, 27, concerning the ames intellectives, that a belief in im- 
mortality is specifically set forth. On the whole, it appears that 
if Rabelais believed in immortality it was only in a qualified 
immortality: the immortality of the impersonal soul, the “ac- 
tive reason” of Aristotle.”> This conclusion receives some 
support from the fact that nowhere in his romance does Rabelais 
express definitely his views on the future life.” 


6. GoD AND NATURE 


Two theories of God and Nature”’ divided between them- 
selves the adherence of most believers and thinkers of the 
Renaissance: the Aristotelian and the Stoic. The first as 
revised in the thirteenth century by St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
made an amalgamation of Hellenistic science and Christian 
faith, was the orthodox religious doctrine; the second, after 
having, under the guise of Neoplatonism, which brought into 
the foreground the conception of nature and the universe of 
the Stoa, indirectly inspired all the pantheistic sects of the 
Middle Ages, was revived in its unalloyed form by the human- 
ists, and at the end of the sixteenth and in the seventeenth 


7 Busson, pp. 266-272, discusses Rabelais’ views and reaches a somewhat 
different conclusion. Hé says at p. 272: “Tout compte fait, il me semble qu’il 
y croyait et que le sage Pantagruel parle en son nom quand il affirme sa foi 
spiritualiste. Seulement il ne faut pas lui en demander plus. Sous quelle forme 
concevait-il cette vie future, personnelle comme |]’Eglise, impersonnelle comme 
Averroés et la plupart des humanistes d’alors?” 

76 His only declaration in this regard is found in III, 21 where he speaks of 
the approaching death of Raminagrobis: “.... et ja touchant et goustant 
le bien et felicité que le bon Dieu a preparé 4 ses fideles et esleuz en ]’aultre 
vie et estat de immortalité.” 

77 For the various views of nature with which the sixteenth century was 
acquainted, see Busson, pp. 254-257. 
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century reached its most perfect form in the systems of Giordano 
Bruno and Spinoza. 

While Rabelais’ views on God and Nature are contradictory— 
as in almost all of the questions discussed in this second part— 
to the writer it seems possible nevertheless to extract a doctrine 
from him. In spite of the necessity to which he was put, es- 
pecially after the burning of Dolet on a charge of heresy in 
1546, of concealing his beliefs, the reader cannot fail to notice 
the difference in tone between the first part of Rabelais’ romance 
(Books I, II) and the second part (more specifically Books III 
and V). In the first two Books it is clear that Rabelais’ con- 
ception of God and Nature is orthodox. It is that of Aristotle 
as modified and christianized by St. Thomas in his Summa 
Theologia and vulgarized by Dante in the Divine Comedy. It 
recognizes a dualism in essence and function between the two, 
which are considered as two distinct powers, the second being 
subordinate to the first and regarded as its agent in impressing 
the divine will on the universe. 

This orthodox view is clearly expressed in I, 20: 


Les articles de Paris [the Sorbonne] chantent que Dieu seul peult faire 
chose infinies. Nature rien ne faict immortel, car elle mect fin et periode 
a toutes choses par elle produictes; car omnia orta cadunt, etc.’® 


In the last three Books the references to God and Nature are 
considerably multiplied. It seems fairly evident that in his last 
period Rabelais abandoned the Aristotelian and Christian 
dualism in favor of the monism of the Stoics, and its equation of 
God, Nature, and Reason.’® While in Gargantua and Pantagruel 
Nature as a creative force is given a secondary réle and relegated 
to the background, just the contrary is true in the last Books, 
in which it is God who is lost sight of except in so far as He is 
identified with Nature, which is regarded as the original and 
independent creative agency. This primary rédle of Nature as 
the creator is strongly insisted upon for the first time in ITI, 8: 
“Voyez comment Nature, voulent les plantes, . . . . une forts 


78 Other examples are found in II, 2, 21. 

79 Cf. V, 4: “comme raison le veult, nature l’ordonne, et Dieu le commande.” 
The rationalism of nature is stressed in Book IV, Prologue de |’autheur: “La 
verité, la fin, l’effet de deux contradictions ensemble feut declairé impossible 
en nature.” 
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par elle creez, perpetuer et durer en toute succession de temps 
....”3 and “Ainsi ne pourveut Nature a la perpetuité de 
Vhumain genre, ains crea homme nud... . ”8 

More striking testimony in favor of the thesis the writer is 
now upholding is to be found in the following passages: 


III, 4: “Nature n’a creé l’homme que pour prester et emprunter.... 
L’intention du fondateur de ce microcosme est y entretenir l’ame 
laquelle #/ y a mise comme hoste et la vie.” 


III, 32: “Quand je diz femme, je diz un sexe tant fragil, tant variable, 
tant muable, tant inconstant et imperfaict, que nature me semble, 
parlant en tout honneur et reverence, s’estre esgarée de ce bon sens par 
lequel elle avoit creé et formé toutes choses quand elle a basty la 
femme.” & 


IV, 28: “Toutesfoys je le interpreteroys de celuy grand Servateur des 
fideles, qui feut en Judee ignominieusement occis par l’envie et ini- 
quité des pontifes, docteurs, presbtres et moines de la loi mosaicque. 
Et ne me semble l’interpretation abhorente. Car a4 bon droict peult 
il estre en languaige gregoys dict Pan veu qu’il est nostre Tout. Tout 
ce que sommes, tout ce que vivons, tout ce que avons, tout ce que 
esperons est luy, en luy, de luy, par luy. C’est le bon Pan, le grand 
pasteur, qui comme atteste le berger passionné Corydon, non seulement 
a en amour et affection ses brebis mais aussi ses bergiers, 4 la mort 
duquel feurent plainctes, souspirs, effroys et lamentations en toute 
la machine ronde de l’univers, cieulx, terre, mers, enfers. A ceste miene 
interpretation compete le temps. Car cestuy tresbon, tresgrand Pan, 
nostre unique Servateur, mourut lez Hierusalem regnant en Rome 
Tibere Caesar.” 


V, 7: “Dieu” says the horse to the donkey in the apologue, “t’a creé 
pour le service des hommes.... Je te semonds, Baudet,.... 
venir veoir comment nous aultres que Nature a produicts pour la guerre, 
sommes traittez et nourriz” ....L’asne pensant en soy mesme et 
syllogisant: “Il dict bien aussi n’estre mon estat suivre les cours des 
gros seigneurs; Nature ne m’a produict que pour l’aide des pauvres 
gens....” 


80 Other examples are found in III, 4, 7, 15, 16, 28, 31, 32, 35, 39, 40, 49, 51; 
IV, 3, 57, 58, 61; V, 37, 41. 

81 Rondibilis, who utters these words, is a scientist. When a theologian spoke 
Rabelais was careful to use appropriate language. Hippothadé said in ITI, 30: 
“ .... le Seigneur, créateur, protecteur, servateur? N’est ce le recongnoistre 
unicque dateur de tout bien? N’est ce nous declairer tous dependre de sa be- 
nignité? Rien sans luy n’estre, rien ne valoir, rien ne pouvoir, si sa saincte 
grace n’est sus nous infuse... .” 
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III, 13: “....en contemplation de ceste infinie et intellectuelle 
sphere, le centre de laquelle est en chascun lieu de l’univers, la cir- 
conference point, c’est Dieu, selon la doctrine de Hermes Trisme- 
gistus....” 

V, 48: “Allez, amis, en protection de cette sphere intellectuelle de 
laquelle en tous lieux est le centre et n’a en lieu aucun circonference, 
que nous appelons Dieu.” 


In III, 4, there can be no doubt that God and Nature are 
equated; in III, 32, this is likewise the plain inference from the 
words: parlant en tout honneur et reverence; in IV, 28, Christ is 
identified with Pan, who, at the time of the Roman empire, 
was made the personification of universal Nature, the creator 
and sustainer of all living beings, under which guise he came 
to be considered as the greatest of the gods; in V, 7, the apologue 
of the horse and the donkey, the two words Dieu and Nature 
are used indifferently; finally, in III, 3, and in V, 48, in the 
words Bacbuc uses to speed Pantagruel and his companions on 
their return journey, we find a clear-cut indication of the Stoic 
pantheistic doctrine of immanence.® All these texts seem to 
the writer to establish beyond any doubt a monistic, and 
therefore Stoic, view of God and Nature as Rabelais’ definitive 
belief. 


. RETROSPECT 


We may now try to weave together as far as possible the 
scattered threads of this study. The most distinct impression 
that remains with us is one of confusion. Over and above the 
fact that the conditions of his times made it difficult and danger- 
ous for Rabelais to ventilate his views candidly we feel that there 
must be some additional reason for the chaos in his religious 
and philosophical ideas, which we have traversed in the course 
of the five Books. 

This reason is to be found in the bewilderment of the early 
humanists when brought face to face for the first time with the 
newly resurrected systems of philosophy of Antiquity. The 
revival of ancient thought in opposition to the inherited phil- 


& Pascal, Pensée 72, Brunschwicg edition, uses the same idea, but he is 
careful to make it apply not to God but to the infinite space of the universe. 
For a contrary view to the writer’s, see Tilley, Studies in the French Renaissance, 
pp. 243-247. = 
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osophy of the Middle Ages brought about a violent conflict 
which ultimately resulted in a victory for the former, and 
whereas Theology had preached how God reveals himself in the 
Scriptures, Philosophy now undertook to teach how He reveals 
himself in Nature. Accordingly, modern natural science is 
pantheistic in its origins, and this new interest in Nature which 
had been totally lost sight of in the Middle Ages ushered in 
the age of Rationalism when men began to look to science to 
explain phenomena that long were deemed supernatural and 
to substitute the idea of universal law for that of capricious 
and isolated divine intervention. The first result, therefore, 
of the revival of ancient philosophy was a return to a dis- 
interested conception of Nature, and towards this end the whole 
thought of the Renaissance directed itself. 

Nature, the creative divine power, now came forward. The 
new interest in her manifested itself at first under the aegis of 
Neoplatonism, but the Neoplatonism of the Renaissance 
brought into the foreground with controlling force the Stoic 
conception of the divine unity of the living universe, to which 
Neoplatonism added the poetic notion of the admiration of the 
macrocosm as a work of beauty and of art. 

The whole tendency of Renaissance thought was then towards 
monism and pantheism, and to this conclusion led all the 
systems of Antiquity which were, with the sole exception of 
Aristotelianism, pantheistic in varying measures. It was deemed 
that everything must have its cause, and the final cause can 
be but one—God Himself. Hence the universe was considered 
as naught else than God revealing himself in all His creations. 

At this juncture it becomes necessary to set forth briefly and 
succinctly in their likenesses and their oppositions the three 
new schools of ancient thought that disputed in the sixteenth 
century the ground with the traditional Peripateticism. These 
schools fell into exaggerations, as was inevitable, and Peri- 
pateticism continued to maintain itself by their side as a 
counterpoise for their fantasies. 

The initial point of departure of Neoplatonism, which used 
Plato’s system as the framework of a religious world-view 
utilizing whatever seemed valuable in the other systems, was 
a Being living beyond the world and unmixed with the process 
of life going on in it, from His height causing all things but 
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Himself subject to no causality; the metaphysical basis of the 
system was an opposition of God and the world, of spirit and 
matter. Under the influence of oriental mysticism and Stoic 
pantheism, Neoplatonism bridged the abyss between God and 
the universe, and while it maintained the Deity as the unity 
exalted above all opposites who could not be apprehended 
through any finite attribute, at the same time it thought of 
Him as the inexhaustible and infinite world-force, as natura 
naturans, which eternally and purposefully unfolds itself in 
conformity with law into natura naturata. 

Epicureanism in its negation of creation, Providence, and 
immortality was diametrically opposed to medieval tendencies 
and had nothing in common with Neoplatonism. In one of 
its aspects, however, it was akin to Stoicism: both had the 
same aim, the desire to place man in a position of independence 
of the world in the consciousness of the complete freedom of 
thought. Epicurus aimed at conducting man to Happiness by 
controlling and regulating the passions and desires; he eschewed 
the passions which disturb peace of mind and repose of life. 
Hence Epicurus’ Happiness rests much less on sensual gratifica- 
tion than upon repose of mind and cheerfulness of disposition. 
Stoicism on the other hand aimed at attaining freedom and 
Happiness through the extirpation of all the appetites of the 
senses. On this account it is held the highest moral system of 
Antiquity, and the one most closely akin with Christian aspira- 
tions. 

There is, however, a type of Stoicism closely related to 
Epicureanism: the one that celebrates the goodness of Nature, 
and in the sixteenth century it found expression in the motto 
sequere naturam, “vivre conformément a la nature.” Only good 
can flow from Nature, and this good can be cultivated by 
knowledge, which teaches the difference between right and 
wrong. . 

But it must be borne in mind that by Nature the Stoics meant 
something quite different from what is today meant, the excita- 
tions of feeling and will called forth by external stimuli through 
the senses. For them this was exactly the opposite of Nature. 
Nature was Reason for them, and the demands of Nature, 
identical with those of reason, were in opposition to those of 
the senses. For the Stoics knowledge of the highest good was 
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the chief end of philosophy and the foundation of virtue. 
Knowledge should lead to right action (cf. Descartes); right 
action is rational action; rational action is action in harmony 
with Nature. In the ultimate analysis, virtue consisted for the 
Stoics in bringing one’s actions into harmony with the laws of 
the universe and the order of the world. 

Rabelais, as we have seen, began with Epicureanism—in his 
first two Books. Like La Fontaine, his disciple in the next 
century, he was an Epicurean who believed in Providence. In 
Théléme he establishes as the aim of all discipline the free and 
unhampered expansion of the individuality, and this expansion 
is linked with freedom of will and of action, also an Epicurean 
trait. His Epicureanism, at first coarsened by a strong ad- 
mixture of hedonism, eventually purifies itself and ultimately 
blends with Stoicism in the final definition he gives of Pan- 
tagruelisme: c’est une certaine gayeté d’esprit conficteen mespris 
des choses fortuites. 

With this chastened Epicureanism he alloys in the last three 
Books Neoplatonism and Stoicism. Neoplatonism is kept in 
the background, but in two connections it is stressed: the first 
is the Paradox of III, 3-4, where Plotinus’ idea of the world 
as a work of art is brought to the fore; the second is in the 
mystic contemplation of the highest good alluded to in V, 34: 
“.... tous personnages qui s’adonnent et dedient 4 contempla- 
tion des choses divines doivent en tranquillité leurs esprits 
maintenir, hors toute perturbation des sens....” Stoicism 
runs through the last three Books chiefly in Rabelais’ theory of 
the nature of the soul, his ideal of the Wise Man, his conception 
of God and Nature, and his quest of Knowledge and Truth, 
symbolized in the Holy Bottle, as the highest good.* 

To the turmoil brought into man’s mind by the discovery of 
the ancient systems of thought must be added that brought 
into his soul by the Reformation. Rabelais shows this second 
conflict also. It was brief, however, and it did not penetrate 
into the core of his being. We feel that the interest which he 
for a time showed in the Reformation was negative in tendency: 
it was prompted by the desire for emancipation from the out- 
worn forms of his creed, but he soon discovered that the way 


83 See the writer’s The Influence, etc., chap. 5, §3. 
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to freedom lay not through the Reformation but through Nature 
with the philosophy of the ancients for a guide. Accordingly, 
for the religious preoccupations of Books I and II he substitutes 
the philosophical preoccupations of Books III, IV, and V. 

In conclusion, in characterizing Rabelais’ religious and philo- 
sophical thought the fact needs to be stressed that he largely 
stood aside from the philosophical current initiated in his own 
time by the School of Padua. To be sure, his revolt against 
medievalism in thought and belief, if it was not prompted by 
the Paduans, received a powerful impulse from them, but for 
the web and woof of his new beliefs he was indebted to the 
Greeks and the Romans. Rabelais was not a formal thinker, 
nor was he profound or original. He was distinguished above 
his contemporaries chiefly by his sceptical temper. His weapon 
is not logic, he never uses formal argumentation; rather, he 
employs laughter and ridicule. His work was destructive, not 
constructive, and he probably merits the distinction of being 
the foremost Lucianist of the modern world. 


N. H. CLEMENT 


AVITI 
BACON’S INFLUENCE ON JOHN HALL 


OHN HALL was born in 1627 at Durham, and was admitted 

to St. John’s College, Cambridge, on February 26, 1645-46. 
Within a few months after his entry there, he published his 
first literary work, Horae Vacivae, or Essays. Some Occasional 
Considerations. But this work was probably the product of 
three years of reading that the youthful Hall had done in the 
Durham library before he went to Cambridge. 

The fourteen essays fill a duodecimo volume of two hundred 

pages and average about one thousand words in length. The 
subjects are those usual in essays of the period. They are: 
Of Opinions, Of Time, Of Felicity, Of Preaching, Of Fame, Of 
Studies, Of Company, Of Friends, Of Dissimulation, Of Recrea- 
tions, Of Warre, Of Religion, Of Rewards, Of Fables. Most of 
them are subjects used by Bacon. 
_ We have interesting testimony as to the favor with which 
these essays were received. In a biographical sketch prefixed 
to Hall’s posthumous Hieracles (1657), John Davies, his friend 
at the University, wrote that Hall’s essays “amazed not only 
the University, but the more serious part of men in the three 
nations” and that “they travelled over into France and were 
by no ordinary person clad in the language of that country.”! 
Of this popularity I have found-but little evidence outside of 
the complimentary verses to the author printed with the Essays, 
and written by Janus Shirley, T. Goodwin, W. Hammond, 
A. Holden, and Thomas Stanley. These friends compare the 
work in the Essays with the efforts of mature men and foresee 
a brilliant future for the author. James Howell, on the receipt 
of a copy of the Essays, wrote the author an encouraging letter, 
complimenting him on his craftsmanship, and advising him to 
hold fast to classical studies for perfecting his mind. 

In the dedication, Hall promises that “these faint breathings 
of a minde burthened with other Literary employments, .... 


1 This Account of the Author of this Translation, and his Works is the most 
complete source of knowledge we have of Hall. It is a sympathetic and intimate 
account written by a close but critical friend. 
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if they bee not now blasted may be the first Fruits of a larger 
Harvest.” And John Pawson in a prefatory note to the reader 
says, “He hath more of it upon the loome, and only stayes to 
know of thee whether he shall goe forward in the worke. Most 
of these subjects were not of his own chusing, but (after dis- 
covery of his Genius this way) imposed upon him as taskes, 
though he was pleas’d then to call, and after make them, 
Recreations; His Recreations they were; and if thou please to 
make them thine, it may incourage Him to begin, compleate, 
and publish, what he hath either designed, begunne, or per- 
fected.” As Pawson was tutor to Hall at St. John’s College, this 
note may mean that these essays were writing exercises in Hall’s 
university education. And if so, then Hall’s later movements 
in life, rather than any discouragement at the reception of the 
Essays by the public, may account for the fact that Hall did 
not publish any further essays. In May 1647 he left the Uni- 
versity in disgust because the college authorities had denied 
him honorary advancement that he thought his abilities de- 
served. And too, he had been greatly dissatisfied with “certain 
lownesses and collegial duties and acknowledgements” that the 
regulations obliged him to perform, “sometimes to persons 
whose merit consisted chiefly in their time spent there.” His 
friend Davies wrote: “This if I am not mistaken, raised in him 
those aversions for Monarchy, which made him afterwards 
break out into so much Satyre against it.” He then entered 
Gray’s Inn and within another year had been drawn into the 
political struggle as a pamphleteer. 

In 1648 he published A Satire against Presbytery and in 1649 
An Humble Motion to the Parliament of England concerning the 
Advancement of Learning and Reformation of the Universtites. 
In 1650 he was engaged by the council of state to write pam- 
phlets for Cromwell in Scotland. In the same year appears his 
small volume of paradoxes, of which a second and enlarged 
edition appeared in 1653. Translations from the classics make 
up the rest of his literary work. He died in 1656. The reason 
for the limited amount of his work as well as the respect he 
enjoyed from his superiors is suggested by a comment made by 
Anthony Wood: 


Had not his debauchery and intemperance diverted him from the more 
serious studies, he had made an extraordinary person, for no man had 
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ever done so great things at his age. Such was the opinion of the great 
philosopher of Malmesbury.? 


In conjecturing in regard to the shaping influence on Hall’s 
mind, several of the facts concerning his short life at Cambridge, 
as they are reliably reported to us by his friend Davies, seem 
of significance. He seems to have had a good chance to choose 
between several directions of mental interest. While at Cam- 
bridge he corresponded with Samuel Hartlib and translated 
two pieces written by Comenius, A Model of a Christian Society 
and The Right Hand of Christian Love Offered. He might have 
become a Cambridge Platonist, for he went frequently to hear 
Dr. Cudworth’s sermons, and he was intimately acquainted 
with Henry More. More wrote eulogistic verses to preface 
Hall’s first volume of poems in 1646. He might have become a 
Cartesian thinker, for the ideas of the French philosopher must 
have been in their ascendancy at Cambridge while Hall was 
there. In 1648 Henry More was writing to Descartes that his 
philosophy was in high repute with the Cambridge thinkers. 
Within a few years More himself was to call it an atheistic 
philosophy, but at the time when Hall was in Cambridge, 
Descartes was more acceptable to the Platonists than was 
Bacon. But Bacon, too, was probably available to Hall at 
Cambridge. We know that Isaac Barrow, who took his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1648 at Cambridge, studied Bacon as well as 
Descartes, and that John Ray, the naturalist, was the com- 
_ panion of his studies. These men were thorough representatives 
of the experimental philosophy. 

We cannot clearly trace the growth or the relative influence 
of these several philosophic authorities at Cambridge at the 
middle of the century, but we can safely say that Hall came 
in contact with them all, and that from this period of his life he 
emerged a Baconian in his essential attitude toward life and 
society. He is not the follower of Descartes; his aim is not to 
ground the truth on a clear basis of reason. Nor is he any more 
a Christian theologian than a pure thinker or speculative 
enthusiast. He had accepted Bacon’s separation of philosophy 
and Christian theology and makes nothing but conventional 
comment about the latter. 


2 Wood, Athen. Oxon., I, 534. 
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If we look first at Hall’s Essays, his earliest and least sig- 
nificant work, we are confronted in the preface written by 
Pawson with a declaration of Hall’s independence from other 
essayists: 


For the language, tis continued everywhere so like itself that any 
may perceive he hath nowhere stretch’d his own meaning to make way 
for another’s fancy .... and for the matter, know this, they who are 
well acquainted in the closest shops where wares of this kinde lie, say 
that he is a true man and hath not robbed any Author; the whole web 
(such as it is) is his own, if thou will believe him (who alone and only 
saw it woven;.... 


We can credit the spirit of this as essentially just, and still find 
in Hall’s essays some evidence to suggest that Bacon’s essays 
were known to him, and may have exerted a considerable 
influence in shaping his idea of the essay form. 

Hall, like Bacon, opens an essay with a broadside statement. 
The first lines of his essay “Of Dissimulation” furnish a typical 
instance. 


Dissimulation quickens Policy, and mortifyes Divinity; in the former 
the Tongue is the sole actor, in the latter the heart is also an agent; 
the first may sometimes bee connived at, the latter always detested: 
we shall according to our cursory and imperfect manner (for hee that 
expects exactnesse and method in an ESSAY, wrongs both the Author 
and his owne expectation) look upon apart and joyntly.$ 


The following excerpts from his essay “Of Studies” will 
illustrate how near “the cursory and imperfect manner” of 
Hall is like to the manner of Bacon, and seem to be particularly 
indicative of the extent of the real debt that Hall may have 
owed to Bacon:. 


4 


Many methods for study have been “chalked out”—Many have 
reached perfection by various methods—Studying at set hours is much 
advised and practised, but cannot but bee a slavery toa free wit..... 
A Man may have many fine devices to cheat himselfe into a new 
Industry,.... One had neede to take the height of his owne parte, 
and see whether they lie adequately to all Sciences, or strongly bend 
to any particularone..... No man ought to graspe more than he can 
well fathome, for so he shall have his labour answered by but small 


3 Horae Vacivae, pp. 111-112. 
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profit; .... The tongues are the fittest to be soonest learned, for they 
most depend on the memory, which is strongest in children,.... 
Tongues are our Interpreters in the World of Knowledge; .... 


Judgement is long ere it is setled, experience being the best nurse of 
it; and we see seldome Learning and Wisdome concurre, because the 
former is got sub umbra, but businesse doth winnow observations, and 
the better acquaint us with breathing volumes of men, it teacheth us 
both better to read them, and to apply what we have read..... 
Memory is the Treasure of the minde, but trust her with overmuch, 
and she will at best fall short in her accompts;.... Yet in these two 
things I have ever thought it /“Artificiall Memory”/ usefull; first it 
is a fit disposition of Knowledge till it can be disposed into notes and 
natural memory, which questionlesse is a mighty helpe; another is the 
continuing and placing of Ideas, which doth greatly quicken and 
vegetate the Invention. 


For notes, whether it be Analysing of An Author, or clositing up 
observables in severall Cells, they would be but very short, .... or be 
dispatched onely by references; some would have commonplaces 
renewed at a certaine time, which whether advantageous or no, as 
long use can best discover; for it maybe easily granted, that unlesse 
they be ranked in good order, they will prove more furtfull than they 
could have been subsidiary to the memory. 

Health ought to be nicely respected by a Student, for the labours of 
the minde are as farre beyond them of the body, as the diseases of the 
one are above the other; .... Unseasonable times of study are very 
obnoxious, as after meales,....or at night times,.... For sleepe, 
seven houres comes the neerest a fit proportion in generall, of any 


Some studies would be hug’d as imployments, others only dwindled 
as sports; the one ought not to trespasse on the other; for to be Im- 
ployed in needlesse things is halfe to be idle. 


The similarity of this essay to Bacon’s “Of Studies,” in point 
of sentence structure, general form of literary presentation, 
and particularly, the conception of the proper provinces of 
ideas to be treated in connection with the subject, is marked 
enough to make it seem almost probable that Hall was directly 
influenced by it. 

We should not conceive, however, of Hall as in all respects 
a disciple of Bacon. The declaration of his independence is 
justified at least in respect to much of his thinking. In the first 
sentence of this essay, which states study at “set hours” to be 
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“a slavery to a free wit,” he sets forth an opinion which he must 
have known to be in opposition to that expressed by Bacon. 
In “Of Nature of Men” Bacon had written: “In studies, 
whatsoever a man commandeth upon himself, let him set hours : 
for it;....” And even those ideas and methods that seem 
to be reflected from Bacon have become essentially Hall’s own, 
stamped with the mark of his individuality. The closing 
sentence of Hall’s essay recalls Bacon’s sentence, both by its 
content and by the antithetical structure, yet it is strong in its 
own strength and not at all to be regarded as a mere paraphrase 
of Bacon’s epigram. It well illustrates the sentence style of the 
entire essay and is not in any respect much different from the 
typical concluding sentence of many of Bacon’s essays. “Some 
studies would be hug’d as imployments, others only dwindled 
as sports; the one ought not to trespasse on the other; for to 
be Imployed in needlesse things is halfe to be idle.” Bacon’s 
idea is: “Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed 
and some few to be chewed and digested;....” Another 
example of the Baconian sentence, short in its parts, grammati- 
cally loose, but unambiguous, thoughtful yet lucid, is that on 
the judgment: 


Judgement is long ere it be setled, experience being the best nurse of it; 
and we see seldome Learning and Wisdome concurre, because the 
former is got sub umbra, but businesse doth winnow observations, and 
the better acquaint us with breathing volumes of men, it teacheth us 
both better to read them, and to apply what we have read..... 


Nor is the idea far removed from that expressed by Bacon: 


....and studies themselves do give forth directions too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by experience .. . . for they teach not 
their own use; but that is a wisdom without them, and above them, 
won by observation. 


Hall’s statement, “The Tongues are the fittest to be soonest 
learned, for they most depend on the memory, which is strongest 
in children; . . . . ” may be compared in its substance with these 
lines in Bacon’s “Of Custom and Education”: “Certainly 
custom is most perfect when it beginneth in young years: this 
we call education, which is, in effect, but an early custom. So 
we see, in languages the tongue is more pliant to all expressions 
and sounds,....” 
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Perhaps the most conclusive parallel between the two essays 
is the inclusion by each author of the mention of health in 
connection with studies. But there is a difference. Specific 
remedies for various ailments are given by Bacon, not to 
expedite the process of study but to illustrate the point that 
each weakness of the mind has its remedy as does each defect 
of the body. Hall lays down his rules for health with a direct 
utilitarian purpose. “Health ought to be nicely respected by 
a student; for the labours of the minde are as farre beyond 
them of the body as the diseases of the one are about the 
other; .... unseasonable times of study are very obnoxious, 
as after meales,....or at night times,....” It is easy to 
believe that this development may have been suggested by 
Bacon’s sentence: “Nay, there is no stond or impediment in 
the wit but may be wrought out by fit studies; like as diseases 
of the body may have appropriate exercises.” But Baconian 
as it seems in expression, Hall’s idea is his own, and may be 
entirely original. 


Another of Hall’s essays which shows similarity in stylistic 
devices to Bacon’s essays is “Of Warre.”. The following sen- 
tences and phrases will fairly represent its subject matter and 
rhetorical method: 


Warre is the Phlebotomy of the Body Politique..... God’s 
scourge..... Civil wars are ever most cruell (and longest) spun 
out..../Wars of neighboring states are / easily suspended with 
short truces..... 


Those who have little or nothing of their owne, gaine by discorde, 
the losse falling on their side who are most falland best able; to prosecute 
a victory too farre on a broken enemy, is to teach him to be desperate, 
and make him obtain what hee could not have hop’t for, a bettering 
of his condition; a notable example of this, was Charles Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who by pressing too hard upon the broken Swysses, lost first a 


field to them, and after his life..... Money is the sinnewes, nay the 
vitall spirits of warre..... Gold which many times makes a Souldier, 
againe marrs him..... A Generall is the heart, as well as the head of 


an Army; and hath need of a working braine, as a strong arme; secret 
should he be in his designes, Saturnine in consulting, and Mercuriall in 
acting, . ... Severe to punish even prosperous disorders and successful 
disobediences as but meere connivances of fortune; strict in exacting 
the duties of the Souldiery,..... The modern Militia differs much 
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from the ancient, there being in it more roome for stratagems then 
personal valour;..... Greece and Rome did most excell in the art of 
War, whether the Tactick or the Stratagematick part;..... 


The idea of war as “The Phlebotomy of the Body Politique” 
is to be found in the following passage in Bacon’s “Of True 
Greatness of Kingdoms”: 


No body can be healthful without exercise, neither natural body nor 
politic; and, certainly, to a Kingdom, or estate, a just and honorable 
war is the true exercise. A civil war, indeed, is like the heat of a fever; 
but a foreign war is like the heat of exercise and serveth to keep the 
body in health;..... 


Hall, like Bacon, is careful to make the distinction between 
the two kinds of war. But before attaching significance to this 
parallel, one must recall that this whole attitude was the 
accepted philosophy of war in the early seventeenth century. 
No other close analogues to the ideas of these lines are to be 
found in Bacon’s essays. 

The thought in Hall’s essay cannot compare either in scope 
or profundity with Bacon’s “Of True Greatness of Kingdoms,” 
or even with only the last division of it which is concerned with 
the subject of war. In fact, we should hardly expect a political 
essay by a youth of nineteen to be superior in wisdom to one 
from the pen of a seasoned statesman. But if Hall cannot 
rival Bacon in thought, he-certainly has not failed to take hints 
from him in perfecting a consistently simple and clear prose 
style. As we read the adequate sentences of this essay, short 
and condensed, direct, economical, and natural, altogether 
suited to plain prose purposes, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the author was a faithful and impressionable reader of 
Bacon. 


Hall’s essay “Of Rewards” may be quoted as a final illustra- 
tion of this resemblance to Bacon’s essays in both subject and 
style: 


Great persons stand for Imitation, lesser for Observation: Man is led 
by nothing better than Example; and Examples of Great ones, are 
most effectual; they have both a great influence on manners; and Men 
suppose there easiliest to finde a Reward, where there is a conformity 
of carriage. Rewards ever beget proportio.iable endeavours; passing 
by deserts doth but extinguish them; feede a Lampe with competent 
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Oyle, it will yield a sufficient light; deny it nourishment and it dyes, 
everyone is not sufficiently satisfyed with the applause of his owne 
Conscience in doing well but would looke for some externall advantage. 
What more honorable then to dye for ones Country? yet I dare say the 
Decii themselves had thoughts of glory. What morall man did ever so 
extenuate wealth, and spoke so goodly sentences in commendatié6 of 
poverty as Seneca? yet his Admirer Lipsius can make Report, what an 
estate he scrapt together under his Scholer Nero: so powerfull are 
incouragements over the endeavours of Men. Munificiency conduceth 
much to the glory and greatnesse of Princes but should hold proportion 
with their Treasuries, and the parties whom it falls upon; heaping too 
much upon one, (perhaps of meaner merits) while another that hath 
performed more singular services is passed by, is a way to banish 
vertue out of the World, and introduce envy and factions into the 
Court. 


There is no better meanes to discover the abilities of a Prince, then 
by his Ministers of State; it both shewes whether he know how to pick 
them out, and whether he know how to make use of them, when hee 
hath chosen them. Lewes the Eleventh of France was excellent in this, 
and would spare no Reward (though hee were covetous below the 
decorum of a King) to one whom he thought would prove a convenient 
instrument for his purpose. 


Some wisest Monarchs have sedulously noted the deserts of their 
servants; no doubt a wise course and such a one as may keepe their 
hands steady in dispencing of their bounty. 


Those who have many attendants, must not thinke to feede them by 
pecuniary largesses, which will be soone out of minde, and make the 
other still gaping after renewed liberty; but should be rather free of 
their countenance then of their purse, which as it cannot be inex- 
haustible, so if immoderately drain’d must be supplyed by some un- 
lawfull meanes. In a word, Rewards ought not to exceede the merits 
of him they are confer’d on, nor the ability of him that confers them. 


These excerpts from Hall’s earliest prose volume have perhaps 
been unduly extended. Much of the subject matter in them 
was commonplace material in the early seventeenth century. 
This Hall may have borrowed direct from Bacon’s essays or 
perhaps from some other source that we know nothing of. We 
may be sure that it was not subject matter that came from his 
own experience or thought. But it is the same kind of subject 
matter, impersonal, political, and business-like, that Bacon 
established, and it is written with the same feeling for maxi- 
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mistic, antithetical, cumulative structure that Bacon employed 
in the essay. 

If we turn from the search for phrasal borrowings to an 
inquiry as to spiritual influence, Hall’s Address to the Parlia- 
ment of 1649 in favor of educational reform is much more 
significant. Hall believed in Baconian ends, and had learned 
Baconian means to interest men in those ends. To the Parlia- 
ment men of 1650 he wrote: 


And indeed, if you were men that onely looked upon yourselves, and 
studied no further then the propagation of your owne fame and interest. 
What better means have you to confute all the scandalls and im- 
putations of your deadly adversaries, who have not spared to speake 
you worse then Goths and Vandalls, and the utter destroyers of all 
Civility and Literature, then by seriously composing your selves to the 
designe of cherishing of either. What directer causway could you finde 
to the aggrandization of your owne glory, then entertaining the 
celebrated care of so many Kings, the onely splendour of so many 
Republicks the life and lustre of so many Ages? That which is certaine 
to make all brave men for the future, your admirers and followers, 
and to distinguish your Government from theirs, who being hurried by 
Confusion and Barbarisme, shall hereafter vanish into eternall forget- 
fulnesse. What better way to your profit, then to command abundance 
of fruitfull wits, which shall every day bud forth with some invention, 
serviceable either to the necessities of the poore, or grave magnificence 
of the rich? when mechanicall knowledge shall be multiplied and 
abbreviated, and you be able not only to require forreigne parts for the 
curiosities they have lent you; but also invite them hither to be your 
schollers, when there shall be a confluence of the finest industries 
among you, and he shall be accounted to want of due civill Accomplish- 
ments, that hath not come to perfect them from this place..... 


But you that are men of sublime mindes, that have carried you 
beyond all the doubts and objections of flesh and blood, above the 
extent of your own designs, or almost the latitude of your owne wishes, 
beyond the dictates of common law and reason, will not give over while 
there remains so great a worke. That God who is abstract wisdome, and 
delights that his rationall creatures should search after it, and that his 
Ministers should study to propagate it, will expect that you should be 
Foster-fathers of Knowledge (pp. 14, 15). 


But with all his faith in material knowledge, Hall seems not 
quite possessed of the full idea of progress: he seems to feel 
that a few years of unfettered and enthusiastic search for 
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knowledge would re-establish mankind in its original happy 
and enlightened estate. 


.... whereas men if they would but set themselves to awaite and 
receive every glimpse and dawning of knowledge (or at least cherish 
those that would doe so) would finde it easie to bring it into a just and 
beautifull body, and make an happy inversion of that common saying, 
That our Ancients were Gyants, and we are Dwarfs. And whereas 
some of the Heathen wise men could say, That those were the best 
personages that liv’d nearer, and lesse remoter from the Age of the 
gods: we might contrarily by experience finde, that we had made up 
the decayes of Humanity, and inforced back time into its first happy 
and lusty circle... . (p. 6). 


This interpretation of man’s intellectual history and possible 
development, with no speculation about the moral development 
of humanity, and with frequent suggestions that all knowledge 
was within man’s reach if he would but strive for it, are almost 
exact reflections of Bacon’s philosophy. And the expression 
of it, I think, is not lacking in some of the measured and eloquent 
flow that we feel in Bacon’s Advancement. 

Hall insists that progress can come only by a courageous 
willingness to set aside the ideas and the commands of the past. 


For so long as human reason is weake and imperfect, it can never — 
provide Lawes against all circumstances of chance, length of time, 
fraud and weakness of mankinde, but it will bring forth a necessity to 
repeale them, equall, if not superiour to that which first enacted 
them..... For as happinesse is the reward of courage and industry; 
so what ever people yet obtained any Reformation without sweat or 
wounds, and just violence to the over-ruling power; just I say, though 
it clashed with the letter of some Positive Law for with the Fundamental 
and true ends of government it could not... . (p. 20). 


It is possible we may have here the influence of the philosophy 
of Hobbes. Davies informs us, though without giving any 
dates, that Hobbes frequently visited Hall and had a high 
opinion of his abilities. 

Having expounded the ends of learning and cleared away the 
objections to the thought of change, Hall turns to “a triple 
taske. First, to shew how farre the state of our Universities 
needs a reformation. Secondly, how it may be brought about: 
And thirdly, I shall particularize some ends.” In short, Hall 
wished the long “Frier-like Lists of Fellowships” to be reduced 
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and the money spent on Professorships whose incumbents 
would be engaged not with restricted and useless and un- 
directed contemplations of philosophy and religion, but with 
definite tasks of experimentation and invention. 

He wished, as Bacon did, to have “those few Colledges which 
are thinly scattered up and down the land,” made “either 
collaterall or subservient to this designe,....” 

“And lastly”—again in agreement with Bacon—he recom- 
mended to Parliament “since that this Island can no more 
possesse all the Treasures of Knowledge then it can the Treas- 
ures of the earth, that you would be ready to cast all respect 
and honour upon learned forreigners, although you use no 
largesse towards them.” 

Hall considers how all persons may be brought “under the 
sway of knowledge,” and declares that such an endeavor “could 
not but approach very neare a Platonicke Commonwealth.” 
And then, when in his mind he has so arranged the hierarchy 
of work and the educational direction of life “that the genius 
of each one was to be employed and cherished in its owne 
kinde,” Hall takes “a prospect of the whole Landscap of 
Knowledge” and arrives at the following conclusion: 


Methought there was much of it moorish and fennish, much of it 
overgrown with thornes and brambles, and some parts of it had not 
been justly measured, nor indeed fully discovered, so that I thought it 
would be stupid humility, to rest with the traditionall wisdome of our 
Ancestours, and not to looke after further enlargement and advance- 
ment (p. 35). 


There follows in ten pages a survey of the state of knowledge, 
and definite projects for the advancement of knowledge. Logic, 
metaphysics, and mathematics were all too confused, too 
abstract, or too withdrawn from matters of moral and politic 
reason to be the means of perfecting human reason: 


and therefore that there was but little advantage to be had this way, 
so that I could not devise and better meanes then to make the minde 
pliant and passable to any Truth, to free her from all these inguinated 
prejudices of education, tradition, or childish observation, and then 
withall to plant such a doubtfulnesse in her, as should not easily ascent 
to any one thing which was not fortified with strong reason and right 
experience. And to doe this, there cannot but be extreame necessity 
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of a person not meanly vers’d in the causes of errour, and stratagems 
of reasone, who should dig out such axioms as should rectifie the mind, 
and lead her by the hand, in the most subtile contemplations, and so 
refine her, that she might be able to extract pure and large Theories out 
of things most immers’d and hid in matter. 


For the Mathematicks themselves, I found them full of excellent 
variety and harmony, strongly fenced with their owne Truth, and 
branched out into many admirable inferences and productions. But 
yet methought that there was somewhat in them which was yet hid 
from us, and ‘that the ancient founders of these sciences had been 
content to retaine somewhat not fully discovered. For I found most 
men imployed onely in learning those immense heaps of Demon- 
strations they had left us, but seldome enlarging them or going forward, 
which made me fear that the Key of these Sciences were hid, and that 
without such a key, or engine it had been impossible to reare up such a 
huge super-structure of vast consequences. But this I found two or 
three great spirits had already light on, and had directed a way which 
if well followed will make our Mathematicall reason nimble and apt to 
finde the fountain head of every Theoreme, and by degrees, as we may 
hope, enable us to the solution of any Probleme without any more 
assistance then pen and inke (so that a man may carry all these ad- 
mirable Sciences about him) and direct us to more exact and easie 
instruments than any have been yet knowne, and recall mens minds by 
gentle ravishing contemplations, from the sordid jugling use of those 
instruments on which they now so perversely and unanimously doat 
(p. 39 f.). 


After referring to the errors, contradictions, obsessions, and 
“anticke Theories” of the natural philosophers Hall proposes 
a method of compiling natural philosophy: 


And because there are abundance of extraordinary appearances both 
at home and abroad, I judged it necessary, that all these should be 
carefully gathered and registred; so that those many varieties comming 
into a long Catalogue, and digested by a sober minde, might afford 
many rare and beautiful discoveries of the glory of their Creator. 


What other meanes might be used both in this and Medicine, would 
be too large now to insist on, since I first proposed but a Synopsis, 
which, I cannot despair myselfe, if it were rightly or hotly pursued, 
could not but bring forth a more plentifull harvest then we at the 
- present expect .... (p. 42 f.). 


The result was to be large: 
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“so there is no doubt, but if you doe this one thing which now re- 
maines, you shall see the Taper of a learned Piety burne among 
US: sc: Nature traced through all her Turnings, to a cleare demon- 
stration of her first cause, and every day bring forth varieties of ex- 
periments, either to the reliefe, astonishment, or delight of men.... 
the number of Arts daily increased ....Scheams of Commonwealths 
brought forth, easie and naturall..... Policy reconciled to Divinity, 
Morality, and itself .... the use of the Tongues daily increase.... 
the wayes of Education made smooth, and your children with a pleasant 
successe possessed of all the Treasures of reall knowledge, ere they 
could have thought they had entred the gates..... : 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to draw any definite conclusion 
as to the significance of this treatise. We see the influence of 
Cartesianism on Hall’s mind when he sets up a vigorous 
scepticism as the first rule of the inquiring mind, and perhaps 
when he pays high tribute to the power of mathematics in the 
service of science. Bacon had ignored the possibilities of 
mathematics. MHall’s friendship with Hobbes is the probable 
explanation of his contempt for instruments of science. Hobbes 
more than Bacon was contemptuous of scientific instruments. 
Hall’s acquaintance with Hartlib is enough to account for 
his interest in educational reform. The years around 1650 
were well filled with projects for educational reform. 

But Hall is more like Bacon than he is like any of these men. 
He is not absorbed in philosophy, as such, with Descartes, nor 
in theory of government with Hobbes, nor in character-building 
with Hartlib. His idea is the idea of Bacon: the end of the 
sciences is their usefulness to the human race; to increase know]l- 
edge is to extend the dominion of man over nature, and so to 
increase his comfort and happiness; and happiness on earth 
is an end to be possessed for its own sake, and to be secured by 
cooperation for mankind at large. 

His intellectual confidence and curiosity, his optimistic faith 
in the future of science, his determination to inspire even the 
politicians to follow the leadings of nature and experience are 
the bents of Bacon. His reverence for religion which is real 
for him without being a thing to interfere in the intellectual 
life, his feeling for oratory, his vision of all nature in a map— 
which needed much nicer tracing than his experience justified 
him in attempting—these too are the qualities of Bacon. 
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To say that Hall would not have been clearly conscious of 
the necessity of breaking with the past and making a completely 
new start, a renovation of knowledge, or that his guiding star 
for the intellectual life would not have been the clear principle 
that the aim of knowledge is the increase of happiness and the 
decrease of suffering, if Francis Bacon had not formulated the 
progressive ideas of the late Renaissance period—to say this 
would be to conjecture but, I think, to conjecture most reason- 
ably. At least we can say that here, within a generation after 
Bacon’s death, is another law student in Gray’s Inn, who in 
another ominous and troubled period of his country, withdraws 
his own mind and tries to withdraw the mind of the governors of 
the country from political and religious quarrels, and beckons 
them with the same full faith of Bacon, to attempt the way of 
scientific research. 

EpMUND L. FREEMAN 


XIX 


AN OBSCURE ANALOGUE OF. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 


[X BOTH his Life of Sir Henry Wotton and The Compleat 

Angler, Izaac Walton testifies to Wotton’s love of angling. 
Wotton was, says Walton, “a most dear lover, and frequent 
practiser of the art,”! and intended “to write a Discourse of 
the Art, and in praise of Angling.”? Doubtless when Walton 
went down from London to visit Wotton at Eton, they would 
turn aside from discussions of letters and the vexatious questions 
of church and state to talk about fish and the best methods of 
catching them. It is not improbable that they cast their lines 
together in convenient brooks and rivers. Was their talk about 
angling overheard by a lad who later made both a literal and 
a literary application of their ideas? It is not unlikely; and it 
would seem that herein lies a kinship between the fourth section 
of Robert Boyle’s Occasional Reflections and the great master- 
piece of mid-seventeenth century literature. 

Boyle was a student at Eton under the provostship of Sir 
Henry Wotton. He was, besides, under the special care of the 
provost, who was a close friend of his father, the Earl of Cork.’ 
Considering further Boyle’s studious habits, there is no reason 
to doubt that he was one of those “hopeful youthes” whom 
Wotton, according to Walton, “picked out of the school, and 
took into his own domestic care, and to attend him at his 
meals.”* Here, besides hearing the old provost hold forth on 
rhetoric and religion, he probably learned something of the 
proposed treatise on fish and fishing which Walton, after all, 
' was to write. Indeed, he might have accompanied the two 
fishermen to Sir Henry’s fishing house on the Thames nearby. 
It is hard to explain otherwise how he came to be “really a great 
lover of angling”; for between this and the time when he is 


1 The Compleat Angler, ed. Nicolas, 1860, I, 77. 

2 Life of Wotton, prefixed to Religuiae Wottonianae, 1651, p. 35. 

*See “An Account of Philaretus during his Minority,” in Thomas Birch’s 
life of Boyle prefixed to his edition of Boyle’s works, 1772, I, xv. 

‘Life, p. 35. 

5 “Advertisement” to the fourth section of Occasional Reflections. See Birch, 
IT, 390. 
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discovered at Stalbridge, “frequently diverting myself at that 
sport,”® lie only some two years of apparently close study under 
a private tutor and a four years’ sojourn on the continent. 

Upon his return to England toward the middle of 1644, 
Boyle, then a youth of about eighteen, found his father dead 
and his family broken up by the civil war, divided in their 
allegiance to parliament and king. Refusing to take sides 
himself, with his frail body, his meek spirit and his sedentary 
habits of life, he withdrew from the turmoil of affairs to live 
quietly for a few years in the manor which his father had left 
him at Stalbridge in Dorsetshire. It was two years before he 
heard of the informal meetings of the “natural philosophers” in 
London that were to lead to the founding of the Royal Society, 
and became interested in science. In the meantime, while he 
courted the muses in half-hearted fashion,’ the “busy thoughts” 
which produced the Reflections would naturally have led him 
back to a contemplation of his former life—of the old earl his 
father and the splendid domestic life of which he had been the 
center, of the school days at Eton, of his father’s friend the 
genial old provost and the romantic atmosphere in which he 
lived. Hence his fishing and his literary treatment of it. 

The resemblance between the Occasional Reflections and 
The Compleat Angler can scarcely be laid to the influence of 
either work upon the other. Though not published until 1665, 
Boyle’s work was composed sometime between his going to 
Stalbridge in 1644 and his departure for Ireland in 1652.8 The 
Compleat Angler, of course, was published, in its original form, 
in 1653. Nor does the resemblance seem to be due to any 
association of Boyle and Walton themselves after whatever 
acquaintance there might have been between them while Boyle 
was a student at Eton. Walton’s movements during the time 
involved are somewhat obscure. “Very little has been dis- 
covered respecting him between 1645 and 1650,” writes Sir 
Harris Nicolas. “It has been confidently stated by many 
writers,” he continues, “that Walton sought seclusion and 
safety during the civil wars, in a cottage of his own near to his 
native town of Stafford, where he indulged in his favourite 

Ibid. 

7 See “Account of Philaretus during his Minority.” 

* See Birch’s life of Boyle. 

* Life of Walton prefixed to his edition of The Compleat Angler, 1860, I, xxx. 
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pursuits of literature and angling .... but,” he concludes, “it is 
nearly certain that he did not leave London, excepting for 
temporary and occasional visits to Stafford, until after the 
Restoration.”® There seems to be no record of Boyle’s going to 
Stafford or of Walton’s to Stalbridge or of their ever meeting 
in London. 

There is nothing to boast of in the relation of The Compleat 
Angler with this obscure country cousin. Though Boyle casts 
his composition in the form of dialogue between fishermen, 
though he follows a strict chronological development until the 
action ends with noon of the first day and though he introduces 
a singing milkmaid, these resemblances in form to The Compleat 
Angler are purely conventional and as accidental as the baiting 
of hooks and the casting of flies. It is rather in an occasional 
glimpse of nature and the reflective mood that pervades the 
whole composition that the kinship is revealed. 

Though he lacks Piscator’s punctuality, Philaretus (who is 
really Boyle himself) has something of his appreciation of a 
beautiful morning as well as his instinct for singing its praise. 
He has to be aroused from sleep for the business of the day; 
but, as they pass through the fields towards the river, he says, 


I was delighting myself with the deliciousness of that promising 
morning, and indeed the freshness of the air, the verdure of the fields 
and trees, and the various enamel of the meadows, the musick of the 
numerous birds, that with as melodious as chearful voices welcomed 
the fair morning; the curious orient colours, wherewith the rising sun 
embellished the eastern part of the sky, and above all that source of 
light, who, though he shows us all that we see of glorious and fair, 
shews us nothing so fair and glorious as himself, did so charm and 
transport me, that I could not hold expressing my satisfaction in 
terms, that, Eugenius was pleased to say, needed no rhymes to make 
them poetical.!° 


Immediately, however, the reflective mood supplants the 
lyric as the poet turns philosopher and the artist becomes 
moralist. Eusebius, assuming the conduct of affairs with none 
of Piscator’s engaging courtesy, hastens to draw a moral con- 
cerning those who sleep the sleep of animal enjoyment until 
they are awakened by duty to a sensible reality. And with 


10See Works, II, 392 ff. 
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Eusebius usurping the place of Piscator this treatment of 
angling becomes a homily rather than an idyll. Philaretus and 
the other anglers are as readily overcome by the didacticism 
of Eusebius as Venator and Auceps are charmed by Piscator’s 
love of angling. As they proceed, their ears are “saluted with 
the melodious musick of a good number of larks”; and Eugenius, 
who has just commended Philaretus’s lyric outburst, finds one 
lark that 


seemed so pleased with the unclouded light, that she sung as if she 
came from the place she seemed to go to; and during this charming 
song, mounted so high, as if she meant not to stop, until she reached 
the sun, whose beams so cherished and supported her..... And yet 
when from this towering height she stooped to repose or solace herself 
upon the ground, ....she seemed so like the earth, that was about 
her, that I believe you could scarce discern her from its clods. 


Though moved thus to rhapsody by Philaretus’s example, 
Eugenius hastens to draw his moral, seeing in the lark the type, 
not of the wise man, but of the hypocrite who may seem the 
highest but in reality is the lowest of men. 

So goes the whole morning. The milkmaid has no more than 
finished her song and the enamored Lindamor has, “with much 
transport, and fluency, repeated the substance of what Ovid 
and other ancient poets had in their strain delivered” concerning 
the felicity of the golden age, when they begin “to apply as 
much of it as the matter would bear” to moral purposes. Like- 
wise, shadows are anatomized and echoes analyzed beyond 
the last faltering sound, until, at noon, it is all ended by rain— 
rain blown up, one hopes, by the east wind which he could 
wish for all such anglers. The great scientist was as far from 
making literature out of angling as the great author was from 
making a science of it. 

CLAUDE LLoyp 


XX 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC UNITY IN THE 
LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


| Ae eon unanimously considered a masterpiece, the 
Lazarillo de Tormes has given some scholars and critics 
the impression of a poorly sustained or even unfinished piece 
of work. Chandler! says “it seems as if the earlier portion alone 
had been completed and the rest laid down in a scheme for 
further elaboration.” Bonilla? states that “lo mejor del relato 
es, sin disputa, la parte contenida en los tres primeros tratados 
. Lo restante vale mucho menos; a partir del tratado cuarto, 
la narraciédn se precipita y el interés decae notoriamente.” 
Chaytor® adds: “Lazarillo’s story is a series of pictures, between 
which the only connecting thread is the personality of Lazarilld 
himself..... (It) impresses the reader as an unfinished wokk. 
Of the seven tratados .... only four are elaborated in deta.” 
Reynier‘ observes that “ ce petit roman manque trop évidem- 
ment de proportion. Les derniers Coe sont trés écourtés. 
. On a impression que |’auteur n’a suivi que sa fantatste 
et qu’il a abandonné son personnage lorsqu’il a cessé de Vamu- 
ser.” Finally, Northup’ writes: “The four final ¢ratados are 
suspiciously short and betray the hand of the pruner.” 

The figures seem to bear out these opinions. In the restitution 
of the editio princeps published by Foulché-Delbosc,® the first 
three ¢ractados occupy 493 full 16mo. pages of 28 lines, out of 
a total of 603 such pages, leaving only 11 pages to be divided 
among the remaining four tractados. Of these, the fourth and 
sixth are quite short, taking up only 9 and 20 lines respectively. 
The fifth is the longest of the four, embracing 7 pages, while 
the seventh and last occupies only 3 pages. 


1 Romances of Roguery, Part I: The Picaresque Novel in Spain, New York 
1899, p. 198. 

2 La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Madrid, 1915, p. vi (Clésicos de la literatura 
espanola). 

3 La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Manchester and London, 1922, p. xiii. 

4 Le roman réaliste au X VII* siécle, Paris, 1914, p. 17. 

5 An Introduction to Spanish Literature, Chicago, 1925, p. 174. 

6 La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, y de sus fortunas y aduersidades, Barcelona 
y Madrid, 1900 (Bibliotheca his pdnica, t. 3). 
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But Wagner’ has already expressed his belief that the rubrics 
dividing the book into chapters were added later, basing his 
opinion on the fact that the heading to the seventh fractado 
(“Como Lazaro se assento con vn alguazil, y de lo que le acaescio 
con el”) covers only the first paragraph—one-twelfth—of the 
chapter, thus making it “inconceivable that the author should 
have supplied such a caption.” In the course of this article 
I hope to bring further evidence to substantiate this view. The 
same scholar, commenting on the connection between the first 
and last parts of the story furnished by the blind man’s spiritu 
de prophecia and its fulfillment in Lazaro’s job as crier of wines, 
says “This is the best sort of evidence of the artistic unity of 
the work.”® Although he does not develop this point any 
further—it not being within the province of his study—his 
work raises the question: Is the Lezerillo really so loose, so 
disproportionate, or so unfinished a book as the first quoted 
. opinions and figures seem to indicate? And in attempting to 
answer this question in the negative, I shall try to show (1) that 
the work is no mere collection of episodes grouped around a 
central figure, but that it possesses a definite plan, an unmistak- 
able continuity and many elements of unity hitherto unrecog- 
nized, (2) that the inferior development and literary merit of 
the last four tractados is, in a certain measure, the result of the 
technique evolved in the elaboration of the first three, and 
(3) that in so far as the impression of incompleteness or dis- 
proportion rests upon the unequal length of chapters, it is 
without foundation. 

The Lazarillo opens with a short, concise prologue (one page 
and a half in length) which gives the general plan of the work 
and sets its tempo. Lazaro is to give, in the form of an account 
or report to the unknown or imaginary vuestra merced the story 
of his life from its very beginning, stressing his fortunas, peligros 
y aduersidades and showing how, despite contrary fortune, he 
finally reached a safe port. It is to be a peripatetic novel in 
autobiographic form, with one element of unity at least, that 
of the central figure. Furthermore, misfortune and hostile fate 
are to play a large part, with a happy ending definitely set 
down as the goal or conclusion. 


7 Introduction to How’s translation, New York, 1917, p. xxi. 
® Op. ctt., p. 138. 
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Consequently the first tractado, or chapter, starts off with the 
protagonist’s account of his name, birth, parents, and early 
childhood. This introductory matter or setting occupies but 
24 pages, a veritable model of concise narration. 

The rest of the chapter is taken up with Lazaro’s experiences 
with the blind man. These are developed in a direct and logical 
manner. First comes L4zaro’s initiation into life at the hands 
of his master (episode of the stone bull). It is to the blind man 
that he owes his preparation for life and this indebtedness is 
recalled in subsequent chapters.® Then follows naturally an 
account of the blind man’s mode of life and his extreme clever- 
ness, ending with the mention of his equally extreme miserliness. 
At this point enters the hunger motif and the battle of wits 
between the old man and the boy to which it leads. Lazaro’s 
tricks to obtain food, money, and wine are at first dismissed 
with mere mention, but they quickly lead to episodes which 
are developed more fully. The old man discovers Lazaro’s 
use of the straw to suck wine from his jar and this ushers in 
the first incident which is presented with some detail and which 
results disastrously for Lazaro (episode of the jar). The scene 
in which the old man turns the tables on the boy, although 
brief, is narrated with a real dramatic touch. 

Open hostility now develops between the boy and his master 
and Laézaro determines to leave the crue] old man when he can 
do so to advantage. At this point the episode of the bunch of 
grapes is worked in as an illustration of the old man’s shrewd- 
ness and how difficult it was for Lazaro to get ahead of him. 
Although somewhat of a digression, it is plausibly fitted in and 
serves as an element of suspense before the dénouement, which 
occurs in the sausage incident and its famous sequel, the “smell- 
the-post” episode. Each of the four main incidents (jar, grapes, 
sausage, and post) show an increasing attention to detail and 
dramatic effect. Dialogue, although not extensive, is used in 
increasing measure. The author seems to be developing his 
powers as he writes along. 

The first tractado, then, aside from the introductory matter, 
is a series of incidents revolving around two central figures who 
are engaged in a struggle of wits. These incidents all have the 


* Cf. pp. 18 and 40.—There are still other references to the céego in the later 
chapters, but not in this connection. 
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same motivation—the hunger conflict—and are arranged in 
order of climax. The unknown author has already hit upon a 
method of development which gives this éractado a plan and a 
unity superior to that of a series of unrelated episodes grouped 
around one central figure. The motivation and technique 
evolved in this first chapter will be carried to their logical 
conclusion in the two succeeding ones. Hence the first tractado 
possesses not only a distinct unity in itself but forms with the 
next two a larger and much more artistically perfect unit, of 
which it is in many respects the germ. 

Since the spirit, the figures, and even some of the incidents 
in this chapter are by no means original,!® it is the unity fur- 
_ nished by the single motivation wherein lies the great originality 
of the first tractado, itself a picaresque novel in miniature. This 
principle of unity, which will be further developed in the follow- 
ing tractados of the Lazarillo, marks a great advance in technique 
over the two most important forerunners in the literature of 
low life and roguery, the Lozana Andaluza and the Till Eulen- 
Spiegel. 

In the second ¢ractado Lazaro flees to another town and 
naturally resorts to begging. When a priest takes him as a 
servant and a helper at mass his very first words are: “Escape 
del trueno y di en el relampago, porque era el ciego para con 
este vn Alejandro Magno, con ser la misma auaricia, como he 
contado.” Thus, at the very start, in the fourth sentence of the 
second fractado we get the second stage in the development of 
the hunger theme: from bad to worse. And immediately 
thereafter is presented the picture of Lazaro’s desperate plight 
and the avarice and hypocrisy of his new master. 

10 Astuteness, tricks, and roguery are present in the fable, the animal epic, 
the fabliau, jest books, and beggar books. (Cf. Chandler, pp. 1-16, 184-191, 
for the origins of picaresque fiction in general and of the Leazarillo in particular; 
good summaries can also be found in Wagner and Northup, of. ci#.) The 
episodes of the stone bull, the grapes, and the stone post belong to the realm of 
folklore (cf. Wagner, p. xxv and note; also notes to pp. 9 and 12). There is 
considerable evidence to the effect that Lazarillo himself is a legendary figure 
(cf. Wagner, pp. xxili-xxv and notes; De Haan, An Outline of the History of the 
“Novela Picaresca” in Spain, The Hague and New York, 1903, notes 50 and 65; 
Foulché-Delbosc, Remarques sur “Lazarillo de Tormes” in Revue Hispanique, 
1900, VII, pp. 89-97; Cejador, pp. 15-20 of his edition: Clésicos castellanos, 
XXV, Madrid, 1914). The blind man and his boy are also found in medieval 


folklore and literature (cf. Wagner and Foulché-Delbosc for further references 
on this point). 
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As in the case of the blind man, Lazaro soon decides to leave 
the priest. This follows the description of the priest and the 
straits to which he had reduced the boy, whereas in the first 
case it was preceded by several episodes. But Lazaro refrains 
from leaving his master for two reasons: 


La primera, por no me atreuer a mis piernas por temer de la fla- 
queza....; y la otra, consideraua y dezia “Yo he tenido dos amos, 
el primero trayame muerto de hambre y dexandole tope con estotro, 
que me tiene ya con ella en la sepultura;!! pues si de este desisto y doy 
en otro mas baxo que sera sino fenescer?” Con esto no me osaua 
menear, porque tenia por fe que todos los grados auia de hallar mas 
ruynes; y a abaxar otro punto no sonara Lazaro ni Se oyera en e] mundo. 


Here we have clearly foreshadowed a third stage in the hunger 
theme, a stage which will be developed in the third ¢ractado. 
The author already has clearly in mind his guiding principle: 
a progressive and climactic treatment of the hunger theme. 
There will be no hesitation or faltering until this is carried out 
to its logical conclusion. 

The description of Lazaro’s sad situation and his reluctance 
to extricate hiniself covers only four pages. It is but the neces- 
sary introduction, clearly and directly put, to the main portion 
of the chapter, some nine and a half pages in length. This, un- 
like tractado I, is no series of separate incidents, but, on the 
contrary, one single episode developed in full detail. In the 
elaboration of this story (Lazaro’s raids on the old chest) we 
see a real literary artist at work. There are no loose ends; every 
detail is properly provided for.!* As in the previous chapter, it 


11 The same contrast between being dead and buried is used in the first 
tractado: “O gran Dios! quien estuuiera aquella hora sepultado! que muerto 
ya lo estaua” (p. 14). 

12 It may not be amiss to point out some of the evidences of careful workman- 
ship in this story: 1) the fact that the tinker is paid from among the loaves, 
2) how the idea of gnawing dawned on LAzaro, 3) the scene in which the priest 
gives him the gnawed bread to eat, 4) the care taken to have the false rat holes 
bored by a knife like a gimlet, 5) the miserly priest borrows even the trap and 
cheese, 6) the dramatic ups and downs of the struggle in the dark in which the 
mystified priest is engaged, 7) the careful preparation for the latter’s final 
discovery of the key, 8) L4zaro’s effective silence on the details of his punish- 
ment. Stylistically, this chapter is also the most pretentious, as can be seen 
in the unusual metaphors (cara de Dios, parayso panal, angelico calderero— 
this latter figure is especially well sustained) and in the abundance of the 
rhetorical device known as poliptoton (remedio .... remediar, tercero.... 
terciana, nueve.... nuevas, etc.). 
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is a struggle between two central figures, one motivated by 
hunger and the other by avarice. Even more than the rascally 
blind beggar, the miserly priest is a commonplace of medieval 
popular and satiric literature. Nevertheless, no source has been 
found for this story, which represents an original narrative 
creation of no mean artistic ability. 

In this chapter we have, for the first time, a reference to 
adverse fate (“mas, quando la desdicha ha de venir, por demas 
es diligencia”). Such allusions will be multiplied in the following 
tractado, When Lazaro’s trick is finally discovered by the priest, 
he is given a much more cruel beating than the one administered 
by the blind man after the sausage episode. The priest’s parting 
words (“no es possible sino.que ayas sido moco de ciego”) area 
further link between this and the preceding chapter." 

The third ¢ractado opens with another transitional. period of 
begging before Lazaro is engaged by the escudero. Again the 
author loses no time in presenting the situation. Within a few 
hours of meeting his third master, Lazaro perceives that his 
worst fears are being realized: 


estuue en poco de caer de mi estado, no tanto de hambre, como por 
conoscer de todo en todo la fortuna serme aduersa. Alli se me repre- 
sentaron de nuevo mis fatigas, y torne a llorar mis trabajos; alli se me 
vino a la memoria la consideracion que hazia quando me pensaua yr 
del clerigo, diziendo que, aunque aquel era desuenturado y misero, por 
ventura toparia con otro peor; finalmente, alli llore mi trabajosa vida 
passada y mi cercana muerte venidera. 


Lazaro considers his death certain because of the reflection he 
made at the time to which he refers (“tenia por fe que todos las 
grados auia de hallar mas ruynes; y a abaxar otro punto no 
sonara Lazaro ni se oyera en el mundo”). The close connection 
between these two passages make it amply evident that the 


13Tt may have been suggested by the first mava of L4zaro in tractado I: 
sewing and unsewing the locked bag in which the begger kept his provisions.— 
The chest is mentioned at the very beginning of the chapter, as is likewise the 
dark and gloomy house in iractado III. Their réles in their respective chapters 
are thus adequately prepared for. 

4 This would seem to indicate that at the time the Lazarillo was written the 
mozo de ciego was already a proverbial character (cf. Wagner, notes to pp. 10 
and 57).—Other connections between the first and second tractados are: 1) the 
way in which L4zaro makes use of his mouth as a receptacle, and 2) how his 
masters, after punishing him cruelly, laughingly recount his exploits to others, 
while he bewails his ills. 
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author has been consciously working on a definite climactic 
principle since the beginning of the second fractado (“Escape 
del trueno y di en el relampago”).15 

The development of the hunger theme has almost reached 
its climax. Lazaro has gone successively from a master who 
gave him too little to eat to one who gave him still less and, 
finally, to one who has nothing at all to give him. Only one 
more step remains. If his master cannot feed him, Lazaro will 
feed them both. And this step is taken immediately and worked 
out with consummate skill in what are universally recognized 
as the most effective scenes in the ,book (those in which the 
escudero pathetically tries to maintain his dignity by feigning 
that he is constrained to partake of his servant’s food only 
because of its excellence and L4zaro’s singular grace in eating!). 

Lazaro realizes his curious situation, but feels not only pity 
but even affection for his master, as he contrasts him with the 
beggar and the priest: 


Contemplaua yo muchas vezes mi desastre, que escapando de los amos 
ruynes que auia tenido y buscando mejoria, viniesse a topar con quien 
no solo no me mantuuiesse, mas a quien yo auia de mantener. Con 
todo, le queria bien, con ver que no tenia ni podia mas, y antes le auia 
lastima que enemistad; y muchas vezes, por llevar a la posada con que el 
lo passasse, yolo passaua mal..... Este, dezia yo, es pobre y nadie da 
lo que no tiene; mas el auariento ciego y el malauenturado mezquino 
clerigo, que, con darselo Dios a ambos... .me matauan de hambre, 
aquellos es justo desamar, y aqueste es de auer manzilla.... al qual, 
con toda su pobreza, holgaria de seruir mas que a los otros..... Yo 
no tenia tanta lastima de mi como del lastimado de mi amo... . (pp. 
43-45). > 

Lazaro is no longer merely the conventional cunning rogue; 
he has become humanized and ennobled by his pity, his loyalty, 
and his sacrifice. Master and servant, instead of engaging in 
a struggle of wits, as formerly, come to be real companions in 
misfortune. There exists between them that respectful intimacy 
so characteristic of amo and criado in Spanish literature. In 
this respect the dialogues, which play so important a part in 
this chapter, are suggestive of those which later take place 
between Don Quijote and Sancho Panza. 


16 Another connection with the preceding chapter is the phrase “tal arcaz 
como el de marras” (p. 34). Cf. note 13. 
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But malignant fate has still more blows in store. First, an 
edict is issued against begging, and master and man actually 
starve together. Then, when the escudero mysteriously obtains 
some money and joyfully and proudly orders a feast, the episode 
of the funeral intervenes to prevent Lazaro from enjoying even 
this momentary prosperity. This episode, which is of folk 
origin,!® is by no means inartistically placed in the story. It 
has been carefully prepared for by previous references to the 
dark and gloomy character of the house, which to Lazaro 
seemed enchanted and to the malefic influence of which the 
escudero continually attributed his lack of luck. But more than 
that, it serves, in a sense, to cap the climax of Lazaro’s mis- 
fortunes: fate even prevents him from enjoying a feast when 
one is unexpectedly provided. 
+In this tractado Lazaro’s misfortunes are not due to the 
deliberate meanness of his master, but are the result of the 
persecutions of fate.!” His plight is, after all, not so serious as 
that of the escudero, who is certainly the more sympathetic, 
interesting, and significant figure of the two. | Since there is 
no conflict between them, the master gradually usurps the 
center of the stage, L4zaro fading into the background, his 
natural position as a servant. The final stage is reached in 
that portion of the chapter which follows the funeral episode. 
Here we have a long conversation between the two, in which 
the finishing touches are put on the portrait of the escudero. 
We learn details of his past history and present situation, all 
of which bring out his exaggerated notions of honor. In contrast 
to the blind man and the priest, who are characterized at the 
start, the escudero is developed gradually throughout the chapter 
and the most important place, that immediately preceding the 
end, is devoted exclusively to him. Lazaro has been definitely 
subordinated to his master. This shift is neither brusque nor 
unnatural, but is rather the logical outcome of the situation in 
this chapter. And this subordination of Lazaro to his master 


6 Cf, Wagner, note'to p. 83 and Foulché-Delbosc, Remarques, p. 92. 

17In this chapter L4zaro’s adverse fate is mentioned five times: “de todo 
en todo la fortuna serme aduersa” (p. 34), “mi ruyn fortuna” (p. 37), “quiso 
mi mala fortuna” (p. 44), “mi triste fortuna” (p. 46), “mi ruyn dicha” (p. 53). 
His master also laments his “aduersa fortuna” (p. 51). Can there be any doubt 
that the author deliberately intended this chapter to be the climax of L4zaro’s 
bad luck, even giving him a companion in misfortune? 
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will be carried to still greater lengths in the next two ¢ractados, 
where he will be the mere narrator of what goes on, the pretext 
for introducing new types. Thus the third ¢tractado, which sees 
the culmination of the treatment of the hunger theme also 
suggests the basis on which the succeeding ones will be de- 
veloped. 

So far in the book we have been conscious of a definite plan 
and of a steady growth in artistic ability on the part of the 
author. The first ¢vactado is a well-knit series of episodes, largely 
traditional in spirit and substance. The second ¢ractado, with 
the same theme and also with stock figures, represents a higher 
stage: the skillful elaboration of a single episode. The third 
tractado reaches the high water mark: the creation of an original 
character. The escudero is not a traditional literary type, but 
a living, contemporary figure and the first adequate representa- 
tion in letters of the unyielding pride of the Spanish hidalgo.}® 
These three ¢ractados, each artistically superior to the other, 
form a unit in themselves. This unity is furnished by the 
climactic development of the hunger theme, as Lazaro goes 
from bad to worse to worst. Other evidences of climactic 
technique are present. lLdzaro leaves his first master, is dis- 
missed by the second and is abandoned by the third. As they 
rise in the social scale from commoner to clergy to gentry, they 
give him less and less to eat. He and his last master actually 
starve together and even when the escudero is able to feed him, 
LAzaro’s bad luck will not let him enjoy the feast. Thus the 
hunger motivation has been worked out to its logical conclusion 
and can no longer be used, but it has been responsible for the 
artistic unity and superior elaboration of this, the major portion 
of the work. 

The fourth ¢vactado, being a paragraph of only nine lines, 
offers the first possible case of incompleteness or pruning. Let 
us reproduce It: 


Huue de buscar el quarto, y este fue vn frayle de la Merced, que las 
mugercillas que digo me encaminaron, al qual ellas le llamauan pariente: 
_ gran enemigo del coro y de comer en el conuento, perdido por andar 
fuera, amicissimo de negocios seglares y visitar, tanto, que pienso que 


18 His motto is Del rey abajo ninguno, one hundred years before the play of 
Rojas Zorilla (“ni sufriria, ni sufrire a hombre del mundo, del rey abaxo, que: 
Mantengaos Dios, me diga”—p. 49). 
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rompia el mas capatos que todo el conuento. Este me dio los primeros 
¢apatos que rompi en mi vida, mas no me duraron ocho dias; ni yo 
pude con su trote durar mas. Y por esto y por otras cosillas que no 
digo, sali del. 


Although short and concise, this is an adequate picture of 
the restless friar. From the standpoint of style, the sharp and 
rapid enumeration of his traits coincides admirably with his 
character as a gadder. The transitions are clear and show no 
lacunae. Lazaro himself is just what he became at the end of the 
last tractado, the observer and narrator of his master’s doings. 
The reference to the mugercillas provides another natural link 
with the previous tractado. The only textual evidence of 
possible incompleteness lies in the phrase “por otras cosillas 
que no digo.” But it must be remembered that a similar 
reticence is practiced throughout the book: “de las quales con- 
tare algunas” (p. 8); “contare vn caso de muchos” (p. 11); 
“dexo de contar muchas cosas” (p. 13); “por euitar prolixidad” 
(p. 43); “porque todos los que le veya hazer seria largo de contar, 
dire vno” (p. 56). 

Furthermore, a master who was served only a week hardly 
deserves longer treatment, especially in view of the quick tempo 
and concise character of the work as a whole. In the conception 
of the picaro as a mozo de muchos amos, some of the latter are 
certain to be of short duration. Is there any essential reason 
why every master should be developed at length? In our feeling 
that more details should be given about this (or any other) 
master, are we not unconsciously misled, not only by the 
analogy to the preceding tractados, but also by our preconceived 
notions of the picaresque novel, notions which are based on our 
knowledge of the genre as subsequently developed in much 
longer books?!® 

This tractado, then, is a transitional paragraph, similar to 
the first paragraph of the third tractado and the first few sen- 
tences of the second, in which Lazaro is mentioned as resorting 
to begging in the interval between masters. Transitional figures 
are likewise found in the maestro de pintar panderos at the 
beginning of the sixth tractado and the alguazil at the beginning 


19 As Reynier rightly remarks, it is not the Lazarillo but the Guzmén de 
Alfarache that established the form of the genre (0. cit., p. 19). 
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of the seventh. Indeed, it seems as if the author regularly 
provided transitional periods or figures between the various 
stages of his narrative. In the case of the frayle, this transition 
is for the first time a new master, instead of some temporary 
occupation such as begging, because at this stage the emphasis 
is laid, not on Lézaro, but on his masters. The frayle serves to 
introduce the next figure, the buldero, who is in some respects 
quite similar. Both are always on the move and the occupations 
of both have, as their pretext at least, the redemption of 
captives and other activities concerning the infidels.2® It is 
not altogether impossible, then, that the frayle immediately 
suggested to the mind of the author the buldero, who appeared 
to him as a more timely and effective vehicle of the anticlerical 
satire, which, now that the hunger motif is gone, is more than 
anything else the central theme of the latter portion of the 
work,2! 

The fourth fractado certainly forms no natural chapter in 
itself and there are textual reasons to believe that it was 
originally not intended to be other than a transitional para- 
graph. The first words are “Huue de buscar el quarto,” in 
which the antecedent of quarto is in the preceding sentence, the 
last one of the third ¢ractado: | 


Assi. ...me dexo mi pobre tercero amo; do acabe de conoscer mi 
ruyn dicha, pues, senalandose todo lo que podia contra mi, hazia mis 
negocios tan al reves, que los amos, que suelen ser dexados de los mocos, 
en mi no fuesse ansi, mas que mi amo me dexasse..... = 


The ultimate antecedent of quarto is the phrase tercero amo. 
Does this not suggest that the chapter heading separating the 
two was inserted later, when the work was being divided into 


20 The Order of Mercy was a redemptionist order and the purpose for which 
the bulas de la cruzada were originally authorized was that of prosecuting the 
war against the infidels. At this time some of the proceeds were used to redeem 
captives; cf. “a su costa se saquen mas de diez cautiuos”—addition of Alcalé, 
p. 70. 

21 For the timeliness of the satire on the buldero, cf. Wagner, p. xxvii. 

2 These, the final words of this chapter, are further proof of the fact that 
the adventure with the escudero is intended to mark the culmination of Lfzaro’s 
misfortunes: “acabe de conoscer mi ruyn dicha.” 
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chapters?” Furthermore, the opening sentence of the fifth 


tractado also uses the word guinto pronominally: “En el quinto 
por mi ventura di.” This usage would hardly be permissible 
syntactically, except for the parallelism with quarto which refers 
back to tercero amo. Thus it seems reasonable to conclude, 
from both the literary and syntactic standpoints, that the 
fourth tractado was first written as a short transitional para- 
graph and that the two chapter headings were added later. 

The above analysis brings fresh evidence to support the view 
already advanced by Wagner, who believes that all the rubrics 
in the book are later insertions and that consequently the fourth 
tractado is a mere transitional paragraph.% Wagner’s opinion 
is based, as we have seen, on the discrepancy between the 
heading to the seventh fractado and its contents. But there is 
still another inadequate chapter heading in the book: the very 
first one, “Cuenta Lazaro su vida, y cuyo hijo fue.” This title 
includes only Ldzaro’s childhood; it does not cover the major 
portion of the chapter, his life with the blind man. Furthermore, 
all the headings in the book, aside from the first one, follow a 
stereotyped pattern and are written in the third person, while 
the book itself is not only an autobiography, but is even cast 
in the form of a letter or report. None of these facts may be 
decisive in themselves, but the cumulative effect makes it 
dificult to avoid the conclusion that the rubrics were hastily 
and carelessly inserted after the text was written. Whoever 
inserted them, mechanically applied the criterion of tractado 
per master, possibly because occasionally the masters are re- 
ferred to as first, second, third, fourth, and fifth, respectively. 
Consequently, any judgment of the Lazarillo de Tormes as in- 
complete or disproportionate which rests solely on the relative 
length of the chapters has no very secure foundation. 


3 A similar situation occurs in the opening sentences of chapters IV and VI 
of the First Part of the Don Quijote, which is generally taken to mean that 
Cervantes made his final division into chapters subsequent to the writing of a 
large portion of his text. Cf. Ormsby’s note to ch. VI (The Complete Works of 
Miguel de Cervantes, Glasgow, 1901, vol. iii, p. 45); Rodriguez Marin’s note to 
ch. IV (Don Quijote, Madrid, 1916, I, p. 157); and Ford, Don Quijote, Boston, 
1909, pp. 113 and 120. 

% Op. cit., pp. xxi and 144.—Viardot was the first to note the discrepancy 
between the title and the contents of this chapter, but his explanation was 
beside the mark, as Wagner points out. 
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The fifth tractado is a model of direct narration. After an 
introductory paragraph containing the portrait of the duldero, 
the rest of the chapter is devoted to a direct, smooth-flowing 
account of the false miracle. In technique, then, it is similar to 
the second ¢tractado. It also bears some resemblance to the first. 
The buldero, like the ciego, is the archtype of his kind, the very 
embodiment of trickery and cunning. He is likewise a tra- 
ditional figure, since the worker of false miracles is not in- 
frequently met with in medieval and early Renaissance tales 
and satire.25 Finally, as in the first ¢ractado, Lazaro, after 
describing the cleverness of his master, says he will relate as a 
sample one of his many exploits: “Y porque todos los que le 
veya hazer seria largo de contar, dire vno muy sotil y donoso, 
con el qual prouare bien su sufficiencia.”. Compare: “Y porque 
vea V.M. a quanto se estendia el ingenio deste astuto ciego, 
contare vn caso de muchos que con el me acaescieron.” 

But there are also some great differences. There is no conflict 
between master and man. Lazaro is entirely in the background, 
being the mere narrator of his master’s prowess. None of his 
own troubles are recounted, although the final sentence reads: 
“estuue con este mi quinto amo cerca de quatro meses, en los 
quales passe tambien hartas fatigas.” Ldzaro’s misfortunes, 
which reached their climax in the third ¢ractado, no longer 
furnish the theme for the story, the hunger motif having been 
carried to its furthest development. The author has gone 
ahead on another basis, that of emphasizing the master, which 
is the direct outcome of the situation in the third ¢vactado, where 
for the first time the master comes to the fore. From this 
standpoint the book possesses so far an organic unity and a 
coherent growth. 

But this second process has also been carried to its logical 
extreme in the complete effacement of the protagonist in the 
hfth iractado. After all, the original plan was to carry Lazaro 
through a series of misfortunes to a final state of peace and 
prosperity. Although the peak of his troubles has been passed, 
he has in the process completely yielded the center of the stage 


** For the sources of this episode of the false miracle, cf. Morel-Fatio, 
Etudes sur V Espagne, 1° série, Paris, 1888, p. 167; Foulché-Delbosc, Remarques, 
pp. 87-89; Chandler, p. 202. 
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to his masters. And now the interest will again be concentrated 
on him, the masters will be relegated to the background, and 
the conclusion brought about as soon as possible. 

The sixth tractado consists of only twenty lines, but in view of. 
the evidence already adduced concerning the division into 
chapters, the shortness of this one is no proof of its incomplete- 
ness. Lazaro first serves the usual transition figure, in this case 
the maestro de pintar panderos. This experience is dismissed 
in one line.” The author is now through with masters fer se. 
The buldero is the last one to be enumerated; he was the quinto 
amo and the numerical designation stops with him, for Lazaro is 
now brought to the center of the picture and the masters fade 
into the background. In point of fact, he ceases to have im- 
mediate masters; they fall rather into the category of employers 
or protectors, and as such are less directly connected with him. 
Lazaro is no longer a body servant when he becomes a water 
boy in the employ of a chaplain in the city of Toledo. He is 
now on the upward road and the conclusion is in sight; no details 
will be given that do not directly contribute to bringing it 
about. Consequently, none of Lazaro’s experiences as a water 
boy are related, but we are informed that after four years he 
earns enough to dress himself decently in second hand clothes, 


26 ‘The brevity of this mention may seem, at first blush, to be evidence of 
fragmentation or condensation. But the males L&zaro experiences with the 
painter are summed up in a single sentence (“Despues desto, assente con vn 
maestro de pintar panderos para molelle los colores, y tambien sufri mil males”) 
for the very same reason that his fatigas with the buldero were similarly summed 
up in the sentence immediately preceding (“Finalmente, estuue con este mi 
quinto amo cerca de quatro meses, en los quales passe tambien hartas fatigas”), 
namely, that Lazaro’s misfortunes, already having been carried to their logical 
climax, are no longer the theme of the book and to revert to them would be to 
go against the plan announced in the prologue and unduly postpone the favor- 
able conclusion, which now must be prepared. On the other hand, the figure 
of the painter himself is not developed, not only because he represents the usual 
briefly-dismissed interval between major episodes, but also because the second 
stage in the elaboration of the book (that of concentrating on the master instead 
of on the man) has also reached its culmination in the figure of the buldero and 
L4zaro’s complete subordination to him. Finally, it is to be noted that in both 
sentences the verb is in the preterit tense, the tense used for summing up a 
situation as a whole without dwelling on its component parts. If.the author 
had in mind to develop further either of these two statements, we might reason- 
ably expect to find the analytic imperfect instead of the synthetic preterit. 
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get a sword, and look about for less menial employment.” 

Here the paragraph which has been constituted into the 
sixth tractado closes and the seventh opens with L4zaro’s short 
and uncongenial job with the alguazil. This transitional em- 
ployment is semi-official in character and leads Lazaro to a 
real public office, that of town crier, the lowliest of them all.?8 
But Lazaro is highly contented; he has reached the buen puerto 
mentioned in the prologue. And when his protector the arch- 
priest marries him to his—the archpriest’s—mistress, he be- 
comes a model complacent husband, deliberately blind because 
it is to his profit to be so, and ending his story with the words: 
“Pues en este tiempo estaua en mi prosperidad y en la cumbre 
de toda buena fortuna.” 

This conclusion is purposely ironical and anticlimactic. The 
book ends as it begins, with a case of amancebamiento. Irony 
is the dominant note here, just as it is in the opening paragraphs 
of the book, where L4zaro’s birth and childhood are related. 
Lazaro, like his mother, “determino de arrimarse a los buenos,”?® 
and thus becomes himself a hypocrite and a vehicle for the 
anticlerical satire which predominates in the latter portion of 
the book. He is no longer a trickster—he ceased being one after 
the episode with the priest—but is the bobo bellaco which Cejador . 
finds portrayed in the refranes.®° In fact, he is not a brazen 
rogue; if he resorts to trickery, it is because he is forced to it 
by the avarice and cruelty of his masters. On the other hand, 
he is never above profiting directly or indirectly by the roguery 
and vice of others. From this standpoint, then, while his réle 
in the book changes, the underlying conception of his character 
does not. 

The foregoing analysis of the Lazarillo de Tormes has revealed, 
I trust, a coherent development and a literary unity greater 
than that of a series of episodes grouped around a single figure. 
Each stage is the natural outcome of the preceding ones and 


37 The author has to make L&zaro spend four years as a water boy in order 
to get him old enough to be a pregonero and to marry! This is certainly inartistic, 
but it does show that his main purpose is to get at the conclusion as soon as 
possible. 

38 Cf. Wagner, p. 148. 

29 Cf. pp. 3 and 66 of the text. 

99 Op. cit., pp. 16-20. 
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together they all form an organic whole. The transitions are 
everywhere clear and logical.*4| The last four ¢ractados, short 
as they are in comparison with the first three, are neither 
fragmentary nor cut down. If we discard the misleading 
division into ¢ractados and keep in mind that in the prologue 
it was clearly implied that stress would be laid on Lazaro’s 
aduersidades (the first three tractados), the space devoted to 
his rise does not seem unduly small, especially in view of its 
modest nature and ironical treatment. After the climax of his 
misfortunes is reached, it is only natural to usher in the con- 
clusion already announced in the prologue, which is given an 
unexpected ironical turn quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
first few paragraphs of the book. There are other connections 
between the beginning and the end: the similarity of the 
situation of Laézaro’s wife with that of his mother, and the 
spiritu de prophecia of the blind man, whose influence runs 
through the book like a fine connecting thread. The many 
ways in which the various stages—or chapters—are linked 
together have already been pointed out. The consistent use 
of transitional figures or occupations is worthy of note, as is 
also the persistence of certain characteristics in Lazaro’s 


31 Except, of course, in the additions in the Alcal4 version numbered 1 to 6 
in the appendix to the Foulché-Delbosc text. On the whole, the additions of 
Alcala are inserted where they do least harm to the unity of the work. In point 
of fact, additions 1, 4, and 5 (to the first and seventh éractados) provide further 
links between the beginning and end of the book by developing the theme of the 
prophetic spirit of the blind man, already mentioned in the original version in 
connection with the influence of wine in the life of L&zaro (pp. 16 and 64). 
Additions 1 and 2 (to the first and fifth tvactados) are the only ones of any length 
and are further illustrations of the cleverness of the ciego and the bzldero, 
respectively. As such, they are properly placed in each tractado, coming after 
the incident of the grapes in the first, and after that of the false miracle in the 
seventh. From this standpoint, they add to the resemblances already noted 
between these two tractados. But when they were inserted, the original text 
was not changed in order to make the transitions smooth, with the result that 
the additions appear more awkwardly placed than they really are. Further- 
more, they are unnecessary and detract from the compact, directly-moving 
character of the book, one of the outstanding features of which is precisely the 
absence of superfluous incidents. Addition 3, coming at the end of the fifth 
tratado, is merely a clause and refers to the hunger siege as being over, in 
apparent contradiction to the third sentence of the sixth tractado. Addition 6, 
placed at the end of the book, seemingly promises a continuation. 
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masters. They exemplify two vices, avarice and hypocrisy. 
The blind man was a rogue and a miser, the priest a miser and 
a hypocrite, the escudero, despite his insistence on honor, allows 
himself to be fed by his servant and to leave his creditors in the 
lurch, the buldero was both a hypocrite and a rogue, and the 
archpriest likewise a hypocrite. The prevalence of hypocrisy 
coincides with the anticlerical satire which is present throughout 
the book, but which is especially emphasized after the hunger 
theme has been used up. Although the réle of the protagonist 
undergoes changes, these changes fit naturally into each other 
and do not belie the underlying conception of his character. 
From all these standpoints the work possesses an undeniable 
coherence and a definite literary unity.” 

But the unity of the whole is surpassed by that of the part. 
The climactic treatment of the hunger theme gives to the first 
three tractados an artistic unity and elaboration superior to 
that of the work as a whole. The artistic climax is reached 
before the literary goal is in sight. The resulting let-down is 
inevitable. The latter portion of the book becomes, then, an 
anticlimax, an effect which is heightened by the ironic and 
anticlimactic character of the ending itself. Moreover, the 
technique and motivation used in the first three fractados were 
carried to their logical conclusion there and could not be utilized 
for the remainder of the work. Is it any wonder, then, that this 
portion of the work should be artistically inferior to the first 
three tractados? Thus, the very technique which is largely 
responsible for the excellence of the first part of the book is, in 
a certain sense, also responsible for the comparative inferiority 
of the latter portion. This disparity in both merit and length 
between the two parts of the book is heightened—and even an 

5 


82 The existence of certain Lazarillo material not included in our book (viz., 
the tunny fish episode and that of the convent) does not necessarily mean, as 
some might think, that the book itself is fragmentary or incomplete. Even if 
other tales and episodes connected with a legendary Lasarillo were current, and 
even if the author of the book knew of them, it does not follow that he should 
have incorporated them in his story, especially as they do not fit into his scheme. 
To clinch the matter, it may be mentioned that R. H. Williams (in Romanic 
Review, 1925, XVI, pp. 223-235) has already shown that the episodes of the 
tunny fish and the convent do not antedate 1555 and definitely belong to the 
anonymous Segunda Parte and its probable author, Cristébal de Villal6n. 
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air of incompleteness given—by the inadequate and arbitrary 
division into chapters, a division which occurred subsequent to 
the writing of the text. 

If each of Lazaro’s masters and protectors had been treated 
at relatively equal length, the book would undoubtedly have 
_ had better mechanical proportions, but would its literary worth 
have been increased? I doubt it, and the fact that Tractado V, 
good as it is, does not measure up to the preceding ones, seems 
to corroborate this belief. And I shall venture to suggest that 
the very shortness of the last four tractados may even enhance 
the literary merit of the work by bringing out in contrast the 
first three, the real artistic unit. The unknown author found 
for the latter portion of his story no technique comparable to 
that evolved in the first part, but he did the next best thing: 
he did not obscure its effect by developing all his later figures 
at equal length. 

F. CouRTNEY TARR 


XXI 


MARY HAMILTON; THE GROUP AUTHORSHIP 
OF BALLADS 


I. THE SOURCE OF “MARY HAMILTON” 


"THE interesting ballad “Mary Hamilton” appears in Child’s 

collection in 22 full versions and six fragments. The 
heroine is usually represented to be one of the four Maries 
attending upon Mary Stuart. Hence it was natural to suppose 
that a certain known case of child-murder at the court of 
Queen Mary, ending in the execution of the unhappy mother, 
was the source of this ballad presenting a similar story. On 
December 21, 1563, Thomas Randolph, an agent of the English 
government in Scotland, wrote to Cecil as follows: 


The Queen’s apothecary got one of her maidens, a French woman, 
with child. Thinking to have covered his fault with medicine, the child 
was slain. They are both in prison, and she [i. e., Queen Mary] is so 
much offended that it is thought they shall both die. 


Ten days later, on December 31, Randolph wrote: “The 
apothecary and the woman he got with child were both hanged 
this Friday.”! 

Sir Walter Scott believed this incident to be the source of 
the ballad, but comments thus: 


It will readily strike the reader that the tale has suffered great al- 
terations, as handed down by tradition; the French waiting-woman 
being changed into Mary Hamilton, and the Queen’s apothecary into 
Henry Darnley. 


Scott did not notice that Darnley first came to Scotland in 1565. 

In his Ballad Book, 1824, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe pointed 
out that “during the reign of the Czar Peter [of Russia, in 1719], 
one of his Empress’s attendants, a Miss [Mary] Hamilton, was 
executed for the murder of a natural child.” He added: “I can- 
not help thinking that the two stories have been confused in 
the ballad.”? Later Sharpe became convinced “that the Russian 


1 Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 298. 
2 A Ballad Book etc. Reprinted from the original edition of 1824, Edinburgh, 
1883; Child, ITI, 382. 
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tragedy must be the original,”* that is, the real source of the 
ballad. In 1889, in his introduction to the ballad in Volume III 
of his collection, Child declared: 


This opinion [of Sharpe] is the only tenable one, however surprising 
it may be or séem that, as late as the eighteenth century, the popular 
genius, helped by nothing but a name, should have been able so to 
fashion and color an episode in the history of a distant country as to 
make it fit very plausibly into the times of Mary Stuart. 


Concerning the Russian incident, Child notes that Mary 
Hamilton was maid-of-honor to the Empress Catharine, that 
she was remarkably beautiful, and that some accounts repre- 
sent her as at one time a mistress of Czar Peter. The father of 
the murdered child was known, but went unpunished. The 
mother was “executed on March 14, 1719, the Tsar attending. 
She had attired herself in white silk, with black ribbons, hoping 
thereby to touch Peter’s heart. She fell on her knees and 
implored a pardon. But a law against the murder of illegitimate 
children had recently been promulgated afresh and in terms 
of extreme severity”; and she was duly beheaded. 

A few more sentences from Child deserve attention: 


It will be observed that this adventure at the Russian court presents 
every material feature in the Scottish ballad, and even some sub- 
ordinate ones..... We have the very name Mary Hamilton..... 
The appeal to sailors and travellers in the ballad shows that Mary 
Hamilton dies in a foreign land—not that of her ancestors. 


Mary says in the A version: 


14 “Here’s a health to the jolly sailors, 
That sail upon the sea; 
Let them never let on to my father and mother 
That I cam here to dee. 


15 “Oh little did my mother think, 
The day she cradled me, 
What lands I was to travel through, 
What death I was to dee.” 


Child says further: 


There is no trace of an admixture of the Russian story with that of the 
French woman and the Queen’s apothecary, and no ballad about the 


Child, ITI, 382. ‘ Child, IIT, 383. 
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French woman is known to have existed..... It is remarkable that 
one of the very latest of the Scottish popular ballads should be one of 
the very best. 


_ Andrew Lang published an article in Blackwood’s Magazine 

for September, 1895,5 in which he opposed Child’s conclusion. 
Though his article appeared in 1895, Lang knows nothing of 
eight additional versions of the ballad which were collected by 
Scott and preserved at Abbotsford, and which were printed by 
Child in 1892 at the close of his volume IV. One of these texts, 
as we shall see later, is all-important, and gives strong support 
to the view of Lang. 

Lang calls attention to a remark of John Knox concerning 
the immoralities of the court of Mary Stuart. Knox says: 
“ “What bruit the Maries and the rest of the danseris of the 
Courte had, the ballads of that age did witness, quhilk we for 
modesteis sake omit.’.... Here then,” says Lang, “is a tale 
of the Queen’s French waiting-woman hanged for murder, and 
here is proof that there actually were ballads about the Queen’s 
Maries.” 

Lang shows that popular ballads in the style of “Mary 
Hamilton” were not being composed after 1719. At that time, 
also, no poet would have transferred back to the distant reign 
of Queen Mary a fresh, piquant scandal, about which men 
would be eager to hear. 

But Lang’s main and unanswerable proof that the ballad 
cannot have originated in 1719 is yet to be noted. He holds 
that the wide diffusion of this song-story and the many different 
forms of the tale must be the result of “a long period of oral 
recitation by men or women accustomed to interpolate, alter, 
and add, in the true old ballad manner”; and he believes that 
these “numerous, striking, and fundamental” variations could 
not have been “evolved between 1719 and 1802.” Lang here 
assumes that the traditional history of this ballad was prac- 
tically complete in 1802, the year when Scott published a 
fragment of three stanzas. 

It is difficult to give an adequate conception of the many 
forms of the story. Lang has a vivid summary of the numerous 
mutually contradictory features in the versions known to him. 


5 “The Mystery of ‘The Queen’s Marie,’ ” pp. 381-390. 
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We have in this ballad a striking example of what may be 
called creative tradition.® . 

Let us note a few of the many differences in the various 
versions. In eleven of the twenty-two fuller texts, the heroine 
is called “Mary Hamilton.” In five she is plain “Mary.” In 
four she is “Mary mild”; the epithet “mild” is transformed to 
“Myle” in one version, to “Moil” in another, to “Miles” in a 
third. In two versions she is called both “Mary Hamilton” 
and “Mary mild.” In one longer text she is “Lady Maisry,” 
and in one she has no name. 

In ten versions the guilty lover is “the highest Stewart of a’,” 
or “the King,” or “the prince.” In others he is simply a young 
man; in two he is “Sweet Willie”; in one text he is a butler; in 
one an apothecary, “a pottinger”; in eight versions he is not 
designated in any way. That Mary’s kinsfolk would be glad 
to ransom her is stated in four texts, all Abbotsford copies; 
that they would avenge her death if they should learn of it is 
asserted in five versions, all in the Abbotsford collection. In 
the T version Mary Hamilton says: 


12 “Let neither my father nor mother ken, 
Nor my bauld brethren three, 
For muckle wad be the gude red bluid 
That wad be shed for me.” 


In one text the king offers to forgive Mary, in one the Queen 
makes the same offer. In both cases the proffered mercy is 
scorned. 

A ballad is very apt to contain portions or touches borrowed 
from other favorite story-songs. There are several cases in the 
different texts of “Mary Hamilton” of this ballad-mixture, or 
ballad-contamination. The most striking example is the fact 
that two versions have taken on the close of No. 95 in Child. 
“The Maid Freed from the Gallows,” thus transforming the 
story by giving it a happy ending. Version X, from the Abbots- 
ford collection, is noteworthy. It takes over from No. 95 the 
appeal of the girl to her true-love, imploring him to rescue her; 
but he refuses to intervene, and this appeal becomes only a 
vivid final touch of suspense. In version D Mary has been 


*See the admirable article by Professor Gordon Hall Gerould on “The 
Making of Ballads,” Modern Philology, August, 1923, 15-28. 
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told that she is to be wedded in “Edinburgh town,” and she 
cannot understand why all who behold her are weeping. 


15  “O what means a’ this greeting? 
I’m sure it’s nae for me; 
For I’m come this day to Edinburgh town 
Weel wedded for to be.” 


Professor Louise Pound’s conception of the traditional process 
in the life of a ballad, as expressed in her book, Poetic Origins 
and the Ballad, is entirely incidental to her main contentions; 
but it seems to me inadequate. For her, “the crudity and the 
unliterary quality increase with the lapse of time, and by 
popular preservation.” In general she recognizes only “the 
degenerative effects of oral preservation.”’ In a later article 
she is more guarded, but declares: “The typical process, for 
the great majority of ballads, is a process of decay.”® 

Such a view does not apply at all to “Mary Hamilton.” We 
have here the operation of a creative tradition. The numerous 
texts of this ballad are, it seems to me, a conclusive argument 
against those who look upon tradition, even under favorable 
circumstances, as a corrupting and degrading influence. Al- 
though the twenty-two fuller versions of the ballad show many 
striking differences, on the whole they are all excellent. But 
I cannot see why Child designates the occasional touches of 
extravagance, platitude, or sentimentality as “spurious pas- 
sages.” We cannot accept the excellent products of the tra- 
ditional process, and then call every undesirable expression or 
feature spurious. 

When Child wrote his introduction to the ballad, he declared 

that no specific reference to the story of Queen Mary’s apothe- 
cary and the French woman had been found in any text. But 
the U version, one of the Abbotsford collection, printed in 1892 
at the close of Child’s fourth volume, contains this stanza: 


13. “My love he was a pottinger, 
Mony drink he gae me, 
And a’ to put back that bonnie babe, 
But alas! it wad na do.” 


71921, pp. 116, 198. 
* “The Term: ‘Communal,’ ” P.M.L.A., XXXIX (1924), 451, 
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This U text, we are told, was “communicated to Scott, 
January 7, 1804, by Rev. George Paxton, Kilmaurs, near 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire (afterwards professor of divinity at 
Edinburgh); from the mouth of Jean Milne, his ‘aged mother, 
formerly an unwearied singer of Scottish songs’.”® Rev. Mr. 
Paxton had seen Scott’s fragmentary text of three stanzas, as 
reprinted in the Edinburgh Review from the first edition of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border; but he and his mother knew 
nothing of the importance of the apothecary, the “pottinger.”?° 
The U version shows no unmistakable coloring from the 
Russian incident. The young woman’s name is simply Marie; 
the queen calls her “my Marie”; her father is “the Duke of 
York”; her lover is “a young man,” “a pottinger.” Motherwell 
and Maidment believed that references in some versions to 
the drugging of the mother in order to prevent childbirth were 
derived from the presence and the action of the apothecary in 
the Scottish story. This drugging is more or less clearly present 
in four out of Child’s original group of texts, and in four of 
those obtained from Abbotsford. The T version in the Abbots- 
ford group puts the matter thus: 


10 “The king he took me on his knee 
And he gae three drinks to me, 
And a’ to put the babie back, 
But it wad na gang back for me.” 


In a note printed after his death, Child! accepts as con- 
clusive the argument of Lang that the ballad originated in the 
Scottish incident. But he does not answer his own earlier 
pronouncement that parts of the A version and allied forms of 
the ballad are plainly derived from what occurred in Russia. 
Accordingly, his later recantation leaves unexplained the specific 
evidence adduced in his third volume that the name Mary 
Hamilton comes from the Russian incident, also that “the 
appeal to sailors and travellers in the ballad shows that Mary 
Hamilton dies in a foreign land—not that of her ancestors.” 
Some other features also may well be of Russian origin. 


° Child, IV, 509. 
10 Child, IV, 507 n. 
1 V, 298-299, 
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If Child had lived to bring out his final volume he would, 
no doubt, have put the whole matter right. The truth of the 
matter seems to be that some versions of the ballad present an 
inextricable intermingling of the Scottish occurrence and the 
Russian. While there need be no doubt that the Scotch incident 
was the primary source of all the versions, many of the texts 
later became deeply colored by the similar happening at the 
Russian court. Such versions have plainly a double origin. 


IT. THE GROUP-AUTHORSHIP OF BALLADS 


The dilemma is a very common form of fallacy. I note two 
ways in which an apparently convincing dilemma may be 
fallacious. First, the two alternatives between which a person 
is asked to choose may not exhaust the possibilities of the case: 
the solution may be found in a third statement, a fertium quid. 
Indeed, there may be several possibilities which are not recog- 
nized in the two horns of what seems to be a convincing di- 
lemma. A more naive type of fallacy consists in putting forward 
as a dilemma two views between which there is no logical 
contradiction. Either half of the dilemma may well be true. 
Indeed, both propositions may be needed to cover the ground. 

It has been recognized, but perhaps not usually or adequately, 
that the two important rival views concerning the origin of 
ballads, as they are commonly opposed to each other, constitute 
a misleading dilemma. The two rival conceptions that do not 
necessarily contradict each other are the view that our older 
folk-songs were originally composed by individuals, and the 
theory that they were the product of group-authorship. It is 
possible, yes probable, that ong: and ballads have originated 
in each of these ways. 

Professor Louise Pound, in her Poetic Origins and the Ballad, 
shows that among the most primitive peoples we find individual 
authorship of songs. She investigates the nature of primitive 
folk-song by studying examples of what may be called con- 
temporaneous antiquity, and cites clear-cut evidence from 
certain tribes of North American Indians in favor of individual. 
authorship. She notes also the corresponding case of the 
degraded inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. Professor John 
Robert Moore, in a paper, “The Influence of Transmission on 
the English Ballads,” brings similar testimony about the 
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Melanesians; he cites in particular the Fijians, “scarce fifty 
years out of cannibalism.” This evidence is so specific, cogent, 
and abundant that I for one accept individual authorship as 
the usual explanation of the origin of primitive poetry. 

Nevertheless, the group-authorship of some songs is entirely 
probable. As a matter of fact, indubitable cases come to light; 
and there is no real contradiction between these supposedly 
hostile theories. Professor Pound herself has called attention 
to a case of group-authorship among the Sioux Indians.” 
Frances Densmore heard a song at a gathering, and remarked: 
“That is different from any Sioux song I have heard, it has so 
many peculiarities.” The interpreter replied, “That song was 
composed recently by several men working together. Each 
man suggested something, and they put it all together in the 
song.” Miss Densmore adds: “This is the only instance of 
codperation in the composition of an Indian song that has 
been observed.”#4 

Group-authorship has been thought to be especially difficult 
in narrative songs, that is, in ballads proper. Mr. Roland 
Palmer Gray, in the Introduction to his Songs and Ballads of 
the Maine Lumberjacks*® prints two texts of the opening ballad, 
“The Jam at Gerry’s Rock.” Concerning this story-song, a 
Mr. Reid, brother of a member of the crew referred to in the 
song, was asked by Mr. Gray “how this and similar ballads 
come to be made. Well, he said, I will tell you. Something 
happens. Then, at night, when the fellows are gathered around 
the fire, some one, who can sing better than the rest, starts a 
song, and the rest chip in. Each adds a little, some make 
changes and additions, until the song is made. Probably one 
hundred and fifty took part in making that song..... Mr. 
Reid made this statement,” says Mr. Gray, “without receiving 
from me any hint whatever regarding the theories held of the 
origin of the ballad. Five lumberjacks have confirmed his 
account of how the popular ballad came to be made, and one 
added this interesting and significant fact, namely, that an 


3 Mod. Lang. Rev. XI (1916), 391. 

13 The Literary Review, Jan. 14, 1923. 

4 Northern Ute Music, p. 26. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 75. 

% Harvard University Press, 1924. 
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employer was in the habit of paying more to a lumberjack who 
could sing than to the others. 

“For those interested in the theories regarding the origin 
of popular ballads, and therefore in the value of the evidence 
here set forth,” continues Mr. Gray, “I may state with repeated 
emphasis that, in seeking information from the lumberjacks 
and from lumber operators, I in no case disclosed any theory 
whatsoever or even asked, ‘Did you dance?’ or ‘Did more than 
one person compose these songs?’ I asked simply, ‘What did 
you do?’ and ‘How did these songs come to be made?’ ” (p. xvi.) 

In the summer of 1923, one of my pupils, Mrs. W. E. R. 
Burk, a member of the faculty of the Kirksville (Missouri) 
Normal School, told me of a case in which a ballad was com- 
posed by a group of men. She writes as follows: 


About 1880, my father [Mr. Philip Allen Randall, now of Fortville, 
Indiana] had a sawmill near Limestone, Kentucky, and hired sawmill 
hands and ox-drivers or log-haulers. One day he was out with an ox- 
driver, to whom he told one of his tall tales with a very serious face for 
the benefit of a little boy who was tagging along. He had nothing to do 
with the “poetry” or music; neither he nor I have any of that kind of 
ability. Because neither can carry a tune, I cannot send you the music. 
Here is the prose narrative as nearly as I can remember his telling it. 

My father was walking with the man and boy, and asked, “Did you 
ever hear about that matched yoke we had, Joe and Jerry?” 

“No.” 

“We had two oxen, Joe and Jerry, that the boys turned into a ravine 
every night, so that they could graze. The men blocked the mouth of 
the ravine, but the sides were too steep for the cattle to climb. One 
morning when the driver called, he could not find the oxen. He called 
and hunted and finally heard Jerry’s bell. But the queer part of it 
was that the bell was in a tree. When he came to this tree, there sat a 
mosquito picking his teeth with Jerry’s horn, and ringing Jerry’s bell 
to call up Joe.” | 

This tale amused the men so much that one night one of the men 
sang a version of the songI sent you. My father said that it took well, 
and, joking and laughing, the men added some and revised some. He 
was sitting in the room reading, and jotted the song down in the final 
form agreed upon by the men. He doesn’t know whether the first man 
had written the first version down or not, but the others just improvised 
words to fit the first one’s tune. One man.... contributed [who] 
could neither read nor write. About three men did most of the work, 
although there were several more there. 
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Mrs. Burk sent me the following text of the song as it was 
finally agreed upon: 


We was loggin’ in Kentucky 
With Jerry and Joe, 
Draggin’ up the timber 
An makin’ things go. 


Jerry and Joe 
Was oxen white, 
Pastured in a gulch 
Every summer night. 


One mornin’ early 
Bob went to get the yoke, 
But he couldn’t find’em, ¢#% 
| No matter where he’d look. 


He called out the loggers, 
Off-bear and sawyer, too, 
For, without the oxen, 
He didn’t know what to do. 


They hunted and they hunted; 
They looked high and low; 
But all they could find 
Was the ox named Joe. 


But at last they heard a bell 
Way up in atree, 

An’ there they saw a skeeter 
As big as could be. 


They saw he’d eaten Jerry 
Early that morn; 

He was pickin’ his teeth 
With Jerry’s horn. 


But still he was hungry; 
The boys say so; 

He was ringin’ Jerry’s bell 
To call up Joe. 


Mrs. Burk tells me that the men were especially fond of 
singing this song of their own composition, and for a long time 
it remained a favorite. 
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This song is not offered as a production of marked literary 
quality, but as a plain example of a narrative song originating 
in group-authorship. 


Shall we accept the Scotch or the Russian origin of the ballad 
“Mary Hamilton”? The dilemma, as thus stated, is fallacious. 
Some versions are plainly a mixture of elements derived from 
both sources. Shall we accept the individual authorship of 
ballads, or the authorship by groups? This dilemma also is 
fallacious. Professors Gummere and Kittredge have set forth 
very attractively a theory of the group-authorship of the songs 
of primitive communities; but they support the more extreme 
conception expressed in the phrases “communal authorship” 
and “communal composition.”!® Since recent examples of the 
group-composition of ballads have been noted, we may well 
believe that this method of composition was practised at times 
in the more remote past. 

ALBERT H. TOLMAN 


1% F, B. Gummere, The Popular Ballad, Boston, 1907, and elsewhere; G. L. 
Kittredge, Introduction to the Cambridge edition of Child’s collection, 1904. 


XXII 
MACPHERSON ON PINKERTON: LITERARY 


AMENITIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


| THE latter part of the eighteenth century one of the most 

notable scholars and editors in the field of the older Scottish 
literature was the learned and energetic John Pinkerton, who 
began to publish his own poetry at the age of eighteen, brought 
out several volumes of poems and ballads before he was twenty- © 
five, wrote valuable contributions to the history of Scotland, 
published two collections of old Scottish poetry, as well as 
editions of Barbour’s “Bruce,” etc.,—and then after 1800 went 
off into entirely new lines in his “Modern Geography,” “General 
Collection of Voyages and Travels,” “New Modern Atlas,” and 
even a “Petralogy.” 

Pinkerton’s display of his extensive knowledge was not 
restrained by any excess of modesty. He was positive in his 
opinions and unreserved in his expression of them, and it is no 
matter for wonder if he created a strong feeling against himself 
among scholars whose temper was too much akin to his own, 
such as the industrious and acrimonious Ritson. It is an 
instance of this antipathy which has furnished the material 
for the following excerpts from the criticisms of a contemporary. 

In 1786 Pinkerton brought out in two volumes his “Ancient 
Scotish Poems, never before in print, but now published from 
the MS collections of Sir Richard Maitland,” to which he 
prefixed “An Essay on the origin of Scotish Poetry,” and 
“A list of all the Scotish Poets, with brief Remarks,” and added 
“Large Notes” and an Appendix. In all of these Pinkerton 
made statements, or expressed views, which stirred to frequent 
contradiction the pen of David Macpherson, the editor of 
the Rotuli Scotie and of Wyntoun’s Chronicle, who has freely 
recorded his corrections and criticisms on the margins of a copy 
still extant... Many of these are very pungently worded, and 
are so characteristic of the men and of the period, that they 


1 The copy of Pinkerton’s work containing these annotations is at present 
the property of the Scottish Text Society. 
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deserve a better fate than to remain in the obscurity of a single 
copy. The choicest are therefore printed here, with so much 
of Pinkerton’s text as is requisite to furnish each with its proper 
setting. Some others are added on account of the information 
they contain. The excerpts from Pinkerton are printed in 
italics, with the comments of Macpherson subjoined in Roman. 


“The other Tale for nature is admirable; but for contrivance ts the first 
which I have ever read, and very few ancient or modern tales have escaped 
my reading” (Pref., p. x.) 

M. “Pray did you never read the Tale of the Monk and the Miller’s 
wife, which seems an imitation of this one, and is for contrivance, 
humour, and vis comica greatly superior to it?” 


“The reader may depend upon finding thro-out a literal transcript of the 

MS. save in these very rare instances, as far as human fallibility would 
permit” (Pref. p. xvi). 
M. “Mr. Rit-n who has compared P’s edition with the MSS. tells a very 
different Story. In particular he says that where a passage uncommonly 
difficult has occurred, Mr. P. has got over the difficulty by omitting it; 
just as he has evaded the difficult line in Wyntoun’s account of 
Hutheowne (sic) of the Awle Royal.” 


Pinkerton speaks of the Germans and Dutch as different races* 
(p. xxv). 
M. “If the Germans and Dutch are of different species, Mr. P. must be 
wrong in making both of them Goths.—But Goths they are and con- 
sequently of the same species. It is no unusual thing for Mr. P. to be 
inconsistent with himself.” 
M. “Varium et mutabile semper Pinkerton” (p. xxxii). 


“Lord Hailes misinterprets a similar passage in Dunbar (p. lxxi). 
M. “Here Pinkerton in his own insolent manner takes upon him to 
correct a man of more knowledge than himself. It is certain that the 
eastern part of Scotland as far as the Firth of Forth was also considered 
a part of England, and P. himself, if the rapidity of publication would 
allow him time to think, knows that all the kingdom of Northumber- 
land was subject to the Angles’, etc. 


“There never was even a village of the name in the North of England” 
(p. Ixxii). : 
M. “Did anybody ever tell you so? This is not the first proof of P. 
pronouncing dogmatically upon what he knew nothing of. If he had 
informed himself, he would have found East Struther and West 
Struther on the South side of Hexham, and many more in England.” 
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“Mr. Spottiswood must be mistaken, who, in his account of the religious 
houses of Scotland, places tt on the banks of the lake.” (p. lxxxvi.) 

M. “This is ungenerous indeed to fall foul of a work not yet given to 
the publick, and which you have been indulged with a sight of by 
favour. After all, Mr. S. is not so far wrong as Mr. Petulance makes 
him, but this is just exactly the manner of the worthy Mr. P. The 
hypercriticism moreover appears to be founded on a topographical 
error of south-west for south-east.” 


P. speaks of the Edinburgh edition of the Wallace and Bruce as not 
selling, “how could they?” (p. xci). 

M. “V. the bookseller’s catalogues for 1792, 3, 4, and you will find this 
proscribed edition priced above the original price—and Mr. P’s genuine 
Ed. selling greatly under price soon after its first appearance. 

“It would not have been amiss that you had condescended to look into 
this edition of Barbour when you published your own. You need not 
then have put brudnys for brandans with a hundred of such blunders.” 


P. in a foot note, speaks of the “absolute necessity of giving standard 
editions of our old poets.” (p. xci) 

M. “And a standard edition of Blind Harry we have got, to be sure, in 
the manufacture of which Ld. Buchan and Mr. P. united their super- 
ficial help. An edition in 3 Vols. 12 mo Perth 1790, ‘carefully copied 
from the MS copy of that work in the Advocate’s Library, under the eye 
of the Earl of Buchan, and now printed for the first time, according to 
the ancient and true orthography.’ 

So says the title-page, and it also has contents by Mr. Pinkerton. It 
seems very carelessly copied, e. g. p. 23 of V. I. Prophesye for A per se, 
which the transcriber and his lordship knew nothing of. z continually 
for y, and y in place of pb, make it illegible, and must force most readers 
to throw it down with disgust. It seems but in few instances superior 
to my copy, which is a common one.” 


On p. cvi Macpherson adds to Pinkerton’s account of Sir David 
Lindsay’s works: 


“In 1806 George Chalmers published an edition of Lindsay’s Poems 
in three volumes, .... containing some unfounded dissertations upon 
the antiquities and language of Scotland, with reflections upon my 
Glossary to Wyntoun, which show how sore the poor man feels from 
disappointed malice.” 


Pinkerton remarks that he had not been able to procure a copy 
of the sixth chapter of the Complaint of Scotland (p. cviii). 


M. “Would any one believe that this professor of Scottish antiquities 
who has been studying them from his ninth year, should in his twenty- 
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ninth year have neglected to look into the Catalogue of Printed Books 
in the Museum under the article Scotia, where the Book stands, not 
twenty from the beginning. Yet, strange to tell! he has neglected it, 
and publishes his neglect to all the World. At length he discovered 
it (as if it had been hid) v. infra p. 542, a discovery almost equal to the 
discovery of Bowdoun (v. p. 428) in Mr. P’s most sagacious Notes.” 
To this, however, is added: “but N. B. Pinkerton wrote this before 
the Catalogue of Printed Books was published.” 


“In case no abler champion shall arise before six years elapse, the editor 
hereby pledges himself to the public, to answer both these authors in a 
shilling pamphlet.” (p. cxiii.) 

M. “Six years have elapsed, and this Champion—Champion for whom, 
or what—for the worthy Earl of Moray I suppose—has not yet issued 
his brutum fulmen against the memory of poor Mary.” 


“1592. Was published at Edinburgh, a book intitled, The Sevin Seages 
by John Rolland,” etc. (p. cxx.) 

M. “A copy of this is in the Library of Mr. Ritson of Holburn Court, 
Grey’s Inn. It is an Edition posterior to the one here quoted and has 
some additions. Mr. R. wrote upon it, that this edition was unknown 
to Ames and Herbert and that his copy was apparently the only one in 
existence. After Ritson’s death it was bought at the sale of his library 
by the Duke of Roxburgh for thirty guineas.” 


A pencil note (? by D. Laing) corrects this: “Ritson’s copy of 
Rolland was anterior to the one mentioned opposite.” 


“The Biographia Britannica calls him [William Alexander] Viscount. 
He never was a viscount.” (p. cxxi.) 
M. “See him called Viscount by no less authority than an act of parlia- 
ment, Mr. Spitvenom; v. Acts ed. Murray. reg. Carol. I p. 513. Since 
you are so keen in reprehending the Error of the Biog. Brit. in the 
trifling matter of a title, you ought to have taken some pains to be 
correct yourself, and have bestowed on him his title of Sir, and if you 
had revised your own writing, you would have found him so titled 
infra p. cxxiii. But the drudgery of revising is beneath such a genius 
as Pinkerton.” 


“Tt appears evident to me... . that Sir John Bruce was the author of 
Hardyknute.” (p. cxxcii). 
M. “Mr. G. Chalmers told me (26 Oct. 1799) that he has ascertained 
that Lady Wardlaw of Pitreavie in Fife composed the first part of 
Hardicnut but was unwilling to acknowledge it publicly. Mr. C. had it 
from a lady descended of her (whether daughter or grand daughter I 
have forgotten) who had heard her say, that she wrote it, and that, to 
favour her desire of concealment, Sir John Inglis, her brother, allowed 
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it to pass for his. This account seems to be confirmed by Irvine in his 
lives of the Scotish Poets, V. ii. p. 303.” 


“If I am not much mistaken, he [Sir John Bruce] also wrote The Vision 
a capital Scotish poem, composed about 1715, to rouse the people in the 
Pretender’s cause.” 
“Allowing Sir John Bruce the author of The Vision, an elegant Scotish 
fable called The Eagle and the Redbreist, will also be his.” (p. cxxvii.) 
M. “This capital poem and the Elegant fable were both written by the 
same Allan Ramsay, whom this hypercritic abuses as incapable of 
anything but buffoonery.” (This is repeated in substance on p. cxxxii.) 


“These poems are signed A. Scot, which only expresses the author’s 
country? (foot note, tbid.) 

M. “They are signed A. R. Scotus, which is Allan Ramsay, called by 
P. alow Buffoon, but by others the Scottish Horace.” 

[Later add.] “This information taken from Tytler is also erroneous,-as 
Mr. Ritson tells me. He says the signature is AR. Scot, so that Scot is 
the surname and f. Archibald the Christian name of the Author.” 


“It is easy to use ancient words.” (p. cxxviii) 

M. “Not so easy, as to be accomplished by you, Mr. P. for there are 
many of your words in the second part of Hardicnute, which remind one 
of the songs fabricated for Vauxhall, and called Scottish, because some 
words are put into them which are not English.” 


P. quotes a highly favorable opinion of Hardyknute by a critic 
“whose very name is totally unknown to the editor.”’ (p. cxxx.) 

M. “Q. If the work of the said Mr. P. himself. Is it possible that any 
other person, who could read, could praise so strange a performance?” 


Pinkerton’s detailed criticism of Ramsay’s ‘Gentle Shepherd 
moves Macpherson to repeated expressions of dissent, though 
sometimes of agreement, the point of which can only be made 
clear by printing a considerable portion of the text to which 
they relate. After some remarks on Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, 
Pinkerton proceeds: 


“The English opera every critic allows to be a monster. In the name of good 
sense, what must then the Gentle Shepherd be? an hyper-monster whose 
monstrosity monstrously outmonsters that monster?! Its language is yet 
further put beneath contempt by the Airs commonly repeating, verbatim, 
what 1s said before in couplets:? and by each scene’s being described in 
verse. Allan was indeed so much a poet that in his Evergreen he even puts 
riming titles to the old poems he publishes. and by this silly idea, and his 
own low character, has stamped a kind of ludicrous hue on the old Scottish 
poetry, of which he pretended to be a publisher, that even now is hardly 
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eradicated, tho many editors of great learning and high respectability have 
arisen. Other faults of the Gentle Shepherd are the long speeches, quite out of 
character and nature.’ The dialogue ts also nowhere real; but always 
affected and always absurd. The characters ave weakly drawn and ill 
supported. Sir William’s appearing as a magician, his falling in a trance, 
his silly prophecy, are incidents of unparalleled weakness, and merit great 
commiseration.4 The plot I readily allow the best part of the piece,® tf that 
be any praise; yet it wants incident much; and probability more. No 
cavalier would have left his only son in this country, and in such tuttion; 
when in fact, not one purpose could be served by the idea. Absurdity indeed 
hangs around it; for, tho this cavalier was a prophet, as the poor author 
makes him, still he could hardly foresee that the rustic guardian should not 
change with the times ; for prophets never, I believe, pretended to scan mental 
revolutions; and the probability lay much the other way. But no reader of 
common sense will allow this character any claim to prophecy; and without 
this, shocking is the absurdity indeed”\ For how could Sir William have any 
idea of returning at all?® Why leave his only son in the [p. cxxxv] power of 
his enemies, and for what?® Why, to receive his education from a clown, and 
so be rendered unfit for every purpose in life! Pitiful! But to be brief, let 
us pass to other faults. The Second Scene, Act II, where Peggy and Jenny 
appear barefooted, and propose going to bathe themselves ts quite improper 
for the drama. Mause’s speech, Act II. Sc. 3. forestalls the whole story, 
and spoils all the effect)® Sir William’s soliloquy, Act III. Sc. 1. 4s altke 
ruinous. Sc. 3. is much too speedy and improbable. Sir William's 
dropping his beard, scene 4. ts farce not comedy. Act IV. Sc. 1. ts a mere 
repetition of incidents in the former Act; and 1s both useless and absurd. 
The battle between Mause and Bauldy is sad stuff.8 Sc. 2. ts foreign and 
useless'4 Act V. Sc. 1. 1s low buffoonery. Sc. 2. the girls dressing ts in- 
decent and undramatic. Glaud’s speech to Peggy, describing rakes, shews 
the author to have been insensible of decency. Bauldy’s bitch and his 
someplace are of the same hue.> Glaud’s account of Peggy ts improbable; 
the plot was too remarkable before without the addition of this. Sir 
William’s sister too, being the mother of Peggy, is a circumstance which 
very much heightens the improbability, and ts quite unnecessary. 


Macpherson’s notes, corresponding to the numbers inserted 
in the text, are as follows: 


1 monstrously monstrous criticism. 

2 the Airs are expressly said to be én place of the Couplets. 

* Then Shakespeare must be out of Nature. But Shakespeare must 
melt and vanish in such a hot furnace of Criticism. 

‘ Did not the Country people believe in the supernatural power of 
Warlocks? if so the introduction of it is natural and proper. Even the 
great Mr. P. mentions a warlock in his capital and incomprehensible 
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second part of Hardicnute, p. 27 or 1.275, and defends it in a Note. 
Nota Pink® contra Pinkerton. 

5 There is a great error in it, for how could Patie pass for the son of 

Symon. It ought to have been accounted for. 
‘6 He makes him no such thing. 

7 and no reader, who observes what he is reading, will suppose the 
author intended to pass Sir William for a prophet. 

® I believe every Man, who is forced to leave his Estate and home, 
has an Idea of returning, if possible. 

* It was to save him from the power of his Enemies that he put him 
under the guardianship of a man of tried and approved integrity, who 
gave him such Education as rendered him fit to act in either sphere of 
life to which Providence should call him. 

10 that is true. 

1 it is bad as an anticipation, and as a soliloquy; it might have been 
addressed to his old servant Matthew. 

122 By no means. In common plays absolute strangers to each other 
come as soon to a conclusion. Here Jenny knows and loves R. 

13 Not the hundredth part so bad as the witches in the Tragedy of 
Macbeth. 

14Tt is one of the very best parts of the whole. 

16 See Mr. P. of p. cxi and p. 383 against the squeamishly modest 
Mr. P. of p. cxxxv. poor Mr. P. “so miserable as to be refined above 
enjoying the beauties of nature,” which may be found in much great- 
er plenty in the G.S. than in its poor copy, the Fortunate Shepherdess, 
v. p. cxli, 1. 24 [where Pinkerton uses the words quoted.] 


Among other notes on this and the following page, relating to 
the same ‘subject are: 


“The Gentle Shepherd is admired by all readers; and has never been 
spoken ill by any but one single assassin critical reviewer, whose want 
of taste can only be equalled by his universal malevolence.” 

“Such is the sentence passed upon the Gentle Shepherd by this 
judge—very different is the opinion of all others who have ever read it, 
—it has pleased all, high and low, people of the most refined taste, and 
people of no taste at all—it is admired by those readers who can taste 
but a small part of its beauties, for want of understanding the Lan- 


guage. —_Primores populi arripuit populumque tributim. 
Lord Gardenston marks the general approbation of the people of Scot 
for the Gentle Shepherd as a proof of their good Sense. v. his remarks 
on Plays in the Bee. 

“Hard is thy fate, alas, poor Allan, to have incurred heavily the 
furious indignation of the Dictator of Taste and Monopolizer of knowl- 
edge in the History and Antiquities of Scotland.” 
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“Ferguson began to publish his poetry in Mr. Ruddiman’s Weekly Maga- 
zine, a most useful periodical publication, and in which several valuable 
original pieces may be found.” (p. cxl.) 

M. “Certainly: for in that repository the great Pinkerton first per- 
mitted the public to be favoured with a specimen of the production 
of his muse.” 


To Pinkerton’s account of Alexander Ross and his poem of 
the “Fortunate Shepherdess” Macpherson adds various notes, 
of which only one need be quoted. On Pinkerton’s words 
“Tho the catastrophe of this Tale be bad”’ (p.cxli) his comment is,— 


“bad indeed! it could not possibly be worse. The moral also is 
detestable. The language is not near so pure as that of the Gentle 
Shepherd which P. abuses so much. It has many mixtures of English, 
and differs greatly from the colloquial dialect of the place.” 


Macpherson’s choicest censures, however, are not directed 
against Pinkerton’s historical accuracy or literary taste, but 
against his manners and.his morals. At the close of his Preface 
Pinkerton records his indebtedness to Bishop Percy and others. 


“But, in particular, to the reverend Dr. Peckard, the venerable Master of 
Magdalen College, and at the time, as now, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, my very best acknowledgements are due, for his 
permission to copy the MSS, for the agreeable accomodations alloted me 
for that purpose, and for his polite favours during my residence at Cam- 
bridge. The reverend Mr. Bywater, the worthy librarian of Magdalen 
College, will also please to accept of my warmest thanks, for his numerous 
attentions, which rendered what would otherwise have been a severe toil 
only a laborious amusement” (p. xix). 

M. “These thanks given thus publicly to the Gentlemen of Cam- 
bridge, ill accord with the letter sent by Mr. P. accusing them of steal- 
ing his shirt. It seems he had given a very shabby old shirt to a woman 
to get mended for him, and by her, or his own, neglect, came away 
without it; on discovering the loss he had sustained, he wrote a long 
letter, the cream of which was that he had supposed himself among 
Gentlemen, and not among Newgate birds. The shirt was afterwards 
found, and in consequence of Mr. P’s. infamous conduct a resolution 
was made, that in future no person shall be permitted to copy a MS. 
without the permission of eight Trustees of the Library. Thus the 
literary world in general suffers for the base conduct of this dirty 
animal.” 


On this follows the words: 


Gif fqore qond pe bA pr" riqSor 
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It requires no great skill in the art of deciphering to read this 
as “This story told me by Mr. Ritson.” The authority is not 
of the most assuring kind, and whatever truth there may other- 
wise be in the tale it is apparently incorrect as an explanation 
of the restrictions on the use of the library. These seem to have 
existed from the beginning. The other note occurs as a comment 
upon Pinkerton’s remark on erotic literature, “it may safely be 
said, that where it has led one to debauchery, it has induced twenty 
to marriage’’ (p.383). This provokes Macpherson to the following 
disclosure: 


“It had not then had that effect on Mr. P. who was living in con- 
cubinage with a woman, whom after passing for his wife for about 14 
years he repeatedly turned out with an infant of three or four months 
old to pass the night in the fields behind my house, and at last dismissed 
with her three children to make way for a marriage with a woman who 
kept a school in Kentishtown and taught those very children.” 


Pinkerton’s notes on his texts (pp. 365-432) call forth many 
comments from Macpherson, but none of these rise to the level 
of those already given. Of greater interest is a letter to the Earl 
of Buchan which has somehow been brought into conjunction 
with these volumes after having been in the Earl’s hands, who 
has written on the back of it: 


“Mr. David Mc.Pherson Editor of Wintoun’s Chronicle, the pub- 
lication I had originally proposed to him on finding Mr. Pinkerton 
otherwise engaged.” 
The letter runs:— 

Spring Place Kentishtown 1 Nov. 1794. 
My Lord 

I have to acknowlege the honour of your favour of the 13th Octr. and 
I am happy to find, that my publication of WyNTOUNIS ORYGYNALE 
CRONYKIL OF SCOTLAND meets with your approbation. 

Those in Scotland, who affect to lament the loss of their antient 
records, may now avail themselves of the resurrection of one of the 
most valuable of them from a slumber of almost four centuries, and 
published from a MS, which is in all respects superior to either of those 
in the Advocate’s library, and more antient than any known MS of 
Barber, whereby they may have at the first hand, what they have 
hitherto had in copies by Bower, etc. 

If your Lordship looks into Wyntoun, you will find more true notice 
concerning your ancestors and the other noble families of Scotland, 
than are to be found in any other work extant, except Lord Hailes’s 
Sutherland Case, to which I have endeavoured to add some illustrations 
in the notes, and by the mode of compiling and arranging the Index. 
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Though I never like to say much of what I am about, well aware 
how ready Mr. Monthly Malitious may be with Parturiunt montes, 
yet I shall do myself the pleasure to inform you, that Wyntoun’s Text, 
from which the extraneous matter of the first five books is thrown out, 
has been printed some time, that the Glossary is now in hand, and that 
I hope to get the last sheet from the printer in December. The Paper, 
printing, etc. are in a stile, which renders it a book for the better and 
the judicious few; and there are therefor no more copies printed, than 
what your Lordship has, I think, upon some occasion stated, as equal 
to the expense of publication; whence it will be evident, that my 
motive has been a desire to enlarge the historical knoelege of Scotland, 
without proposing any pecuniary emolument to myself from my 
labours. 

I thank your Lordship for your remembrance of my little boy, who 
shall do himself the honour to thank you himself, when he can write; 
but at present he only knows the letters. 

I have the honour to be very respectfully 

My Lord 

Your most obedient Servant 

David Macpherson. 
If your Lordship thinks that Mr. Davidson would like to know of the 
publication to which his own Remarks on Regiam Moajestatem and 
Observations on the Editions of the Acts have contributed some light, I 
have not the smallest objection to the contents of this letter being 
communicated to him. 


It is possible that in this matter of Wyntoun lies the main 
explanation of the grudge between two men who both did good 
service to the literature of their country. For the original 
suggestion of an edition of the Chronicle came from Pinkerton 
himself, who wrote that “the proper plan would be to omit all those 
chapters which are foreign to Scottish history, retaining however 
every WORD that in the least concerns Scotland (p. lxxxvili. On 
the margin over against this Macpherson has written: “Thisis 
exactly what I have done, adding also the old English for 
British and Irish Fables.”) Andif I find this plan is approved, 
I am willing to undergo the fatigue, tho tt will be vast, of pub- 
lishing this work. Nay, should I find it more wished, I shall 
publish the whole.” 


It would be interesting to know whether Pinkerton viewed with 
equanimity the annexation by Macpherson of the task he had 
marked out for himself. 

W. A. CRAIGIE 


XXIII 
THE ABBE PREVOST AND THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


HE TRUE nature of the so-called Gothic novel has been 

misunderstood, and the problem of its origin rendered un- 
necessarily difficult in consequence of a classification which 
takes only one of the many features into account. The critics 
who have hit upon supernaturalism as the most distinctive and 
significant element, have done this in spite of the fact that a 
part of the body of the fiction they pretend to describe is plainly 
controlled by a rationalism that forbids anything more than a 
mere toying with the appearances of the marvellous. No 
procedure of the authors of such novels is more usual than the 
lifting of the mask when the mysterious scene has gone far 
enough to produce its emotional effect. To insist upon the usual 
classification is to render oneself incapable of differentiating 
between the Radcliffian novel on the one hand, and Otranto, the 
Monk and the German Schauerroman on the other.! 

The novel which reached a phase of its development with 
Ann Radcliffe played with ghosts, but its main purpose was . 
obviously to tell a sentimental tale of adventure. Its motive 
force was the spirit that had manifested itself throughout the 
century in the novel of sensibility: the ghost scene was only 
one of the stock situations in a series calculated to cause tears 
and shudderings. Terror was only one note in the scale of 
strong emotions. Consequently the Radcliffian novel must be 
regarded, in some sense at least, as a product of sensibility, and 
an account of its origin must begin with Richardson and 
Prevost, despite the usual opinion that French influence on the 
English novel of 1750-1800 is negligible. 

Conditions made a French influence inevitable. The majority 
of English novels at this time were written by women, and these 
had received their literary inspiration from the moral and 
sentimental Richardson. When the vogue of the Richardsonian 
domestic realism declined, these women were forced to leave 
off imitating Clarissa and Grandison, but having tasted of the 


1R. Brimley Johnson, Women Novelists, London, 1918, p. 57, and Georges 
Meyer, Les Romans de Mrs. Radcliffe, Revue Germanique, V, 1909, p. 527, have 
protested against this misleading classification of the Radcliffian novel. 
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ambrosia of sensibility, were loath to descend to the mundane 
fare of the English humorists. While attracted by Sterne’s 
sentiment, they were frightened by his wit. The laughter 
of Fielding and Smollett grated on their super-refined nerves. 
This was not the tone or manner desired. But the novels of 
Mmes. De la Fayette, D’Aulnoy, De Tencin, Riccoboni and 
De Genlis, and those of Marivaux and the Abbé Prevost were 
animated by the spirit of that philosophy of the heart which 
Richardson had made so savory. Here was a congenial tone and 
engaging material; in sum, a narrative literature which soon 
affected the English novel to an unsuspected degree. Of these 
French writers, Prevost was the most influential as far as 
England was concerned, for when the pendulum swung away 
from realism and toward adventure, his romanesque and 
sentimental novel offered just the material and spirit desired. 
To trace Prevost’s influence in England is therefore to continue 
the history of the sentimental novel past Richardson. 

To say that the French novel and its English imitations 
constituted the dominant force at this time would perhaps be 
extravagant. Many narratives of decidedly foreign tone 
appeared, but they did not outnumber those of native inspira- 
tion. Nevertheless, the adaptations and copies of the French 
were often the most significant and important; in fact, they 
determined to a great extent the form taken by the novel of 
the last two decades of the century. 

While the afterglow of Prevost’s importance is reflected in 
the pages of Dunlop,” the usual procedure of the modern critic 
is to dismiss Prevost with a eulogy of Manon Lescaut. Had 
he done nothing but lend Rousseau the ideas he did, Prevost 
would be worthy of more credit than is usually allotted him. 
Servais Etienne,’ who gives solid proof of the predominance of 
Prevost in the field of eighteenth-century French fiction, shows 
that Rousseau’s sentimental doctrine is essentially identical, 
that “....en marge de chacune des pages de la Nouvelle 


2 John Colin Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, London, ed. 1911, IT, p. 468, 
n. 2. “His (Prevost’s) novels, indeed had a prodigious currency: they were 
spuriously imitated on all sides, sometimes, as in the case of Cleveland, continua- 
tions were published under his name: the demand of the book trade was for 
more of Prevost, as it had previously been for St. Evremond.” 

3 Le Genre Romanesque en France . . . ., Paris, 1922, p. 44. 
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Héloise, vous pouvez inscrire une glose extraite des livres de 
Vabbé Prevost.” Consequently it is with some justification 
that M. Etienne calls Prevost the father of romanticism. 
Indeed, Benjamin M. Woodbridge finds the ancestors of 
Saint-Preux, Werther, René and Childe Harold among the 
characters of Prevost’s novels.‘ 

Prevost was well-known in England, France and Germany. 
He gave concrete expression in an engaging form to the new 
philosophy of feeling, and perhaps did as much as any other 
toward disseminating its ideas. The leaven of anti-classicism 
lay in his conception of character, and the romantic craving 
for the exotic and strange was evinced in his romanesque 
themes. Because his main business was to write an interesting 
narrative, he did not preach or go out of his way to develop 
ideas. 

He did not set up as a reformer like Richardson, who wished 
to purge the novel of all that was incredible and marvellous, 
but drew freely on the past. He took only a few situations and 
the exalted idea of love from the seventeenth-century heroic 
romances to write something much nearer some of the novelas 
of Cervantes in tone. Like his immediate predecessors Mmes. 
D’Aulnoy and De Murat, to whom he owes most, he was fond 
of English characters and a quasi-historical background.® 
Marvellous and moving adventures, shipwreck, piracy, ab- 
duction, incredible coincidence, robbery and the supernatural 
become episodes in the frame of a sentimental love story in the 
typical Prevost novel. His treatment of love is notable. That 
passion in his pages is as intense as that pictured in Spanish 
novelas, or in Pope’s Heloisa and Abelard. This power of depict- 
ing love was by itself enough to guarantee success with the 
English female novelists. Even Fréron was moved: “De notre 
temps,” he wrote, “quel homme a traité le sentiment et la 
volupté avec plus de flamme et de profondeur que notre illustre 
abbé Prevost.”® 


4“Romantic Tendencies in the Novels of the Abbé Prevost,” P.M.L.A., 
XXVI, 1911, 324. 

§ It is interesting to note that Mme. De Murat’s Lutins du Chateau de Kernose, 
1710, (reprinted in Bibliotheque des Romans, June, 1776) has one of the first 
descriptions of a ghost-haunted Gothic chateau. 

* Annee Litt., VITI, 1765, p. 193. 
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While the plot of the Prevost novel is most like that of the 
old romance of adventure, the characters are new, even though 
many of their traits are to be found in an undeveloped state 
in the early sentimental tales. As Prevost was not content with 
the lay figures of the picaresque novel, he shaped characters 
that were embodiments of Shaftesbury’s esthetic morality 
and were not untouched by the pessimism of Jansenism. Since 
the ability to feel was the sine qua non of the moral life, accord- 
ing to this philosophy, emphasis was put on nervous refinement 
and responsiveness. The outward sign of the nervous, or 
“virtuous” man, was melancholy. 

One must notice Prevost’s interest in atmosphere because 
of its important consequences. He is one of the first painters 
of the lugubrious and melancholic setting, and this, we may 
be sure, was quickly appreciated by the readers of Young and 
Blair. Dunlop quite rightly remarked on this feature.’ It was 
Prevost who gave Baculard d’Arnaud the hint for his théétre 
noir which is explained at such length in the preface of the 
drama, Comminge (1764). This preface is of primary importance 
as it comes nearer to expressing what English “Gothicists” had 
in mind than any contemporary document, not excepting 
“On the Pleasure Derived from Objects of Terror.”* The 
selection of the burial vaults under a convent as a setting for 
Comminge illustrates D’Arnaud’s meaning. The tone is like 
that of the burial scene in the Doyen de Killerine which Ben- 
jamin M. Woodbridge cites as illustrating Patrice’s quest of 
the strange sensation.? “Here is a passage whose gruesome 
horror would do credit to the romances of Mrs. Ann Radcliffe,” 
writes Mr. Woodbridge, who, although not in the least suspect- 
ing a direct influence, intuitively sensed a real similarity. The 
description of the subterranean passage called Rumney-Hole 
and the gloomy Spanish chateau of Corogne from Cleveland are 


7J. C. Dunlop, op. cit., II, p. 467. “The Abbé Prevost.... is. 
distinguished for imagination . . He was the first who carried the: terrors of 
tragedy into romance; and he has beck termed the Crébillon of this species of 
composition, as he is chiefly anxious to appal the minds of his readers by the 
most terrifying and dismal representations.” 

* By J. and A. L. Aiken, who also wrote “An Enquiry into Those kinds of 
Distress which excite agreeable Sensations.” This essay shows signs of the 
authors, having read the preface of Comminge which was well-known in England. 

* P.M.L.A. XXVI, 329. Patrice is one of Prevost’s most notable characters. 
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of this tenebrous type, and are among those most often copied 
by English imitators. 

It is an easy step from such gloomy haunts to stories of 
personages who had suffered and died in them, or had returned 
to them as ghosts. Prevost tells some genuine supernatural 
tales, but his usual method is to explain a phenomenon which 
seemed mysterious as something very natural. This is Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s surnaturel expliqué. The ghost which appeared 
before Fanny Cleveland?® in the Chateau of Corogne is really 
Don Thadeo bound up in white surgical bandages, we are told 
after sharing sympathetically the emotional torment of the 
poor Fanny who thought it her dead brother. 

I have tried to give some idea of the Prevost novel while 
commenting on the features copied. The best in Prevost was 
of too fine a nature to be plagiarized; it is precisely Manon 
Lescaut that had the fewest imitators in England.“ But the 
copyists could reduplicate his plots, his melancholy settings, 
and even penetrate the significance of the characterization to 
a certain extent. Because some of the most prudish of Richard- 
son’s followers were a little chary of accepting the sentimental 
hero as represented by Prevost, they softened the sensuality 
and wild impetuosity. However, they kept this character under 
one excuse or another, usually pretending to make it the subject 
of a “study of the passions.”” Others too simple to understand 
its real nature took it as drawn in Prevost. All were attracted 
by this figure’s air of gentility, its melancholy and its tearful- 
ness. Consequently it is found in a great many English novels 
along with its feminine counterpart. In this way England of 
the middle eighteenth century became familiar with the 
tenebrous hero who was “born to suffer,” who was pursued by 
a malign fate, and who excused his sensuality by pleading his 


10 Cleveland. 

1G, L. Strachey in introd. to Mrs. Inchbald’s A Simple Story ed. 1908, 
suggests that Manon Lescaut influenced this novel. There is some similarity 
between Manon and Miss Milner, Dorriforth and Des Grieux, Sanford and 
Tiberge, but the story taken as a whole cannot be said to resemble its model 
very closely. Manon influenced Charlotte Smith and her admirer Mrs. Opie 
in a more vital way. 

8 Patrice (Doyen de Killerine) appears thus in Harriet Lee’s Kruitaner, the 
German’s Tale, 1801. | 
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impetuous sensibility and declaring that although his head 
may have erred, his heart could still sense virtue. 


Of Prevost’s first three novels, Cleveland was the most popular 
in England. Henry Harrisse’s note of an English translation 
in 1734 (2nd ed. with a fifth vol. in 1735) indicates that there 
must have been an English Cleveland before 1734. In fact, 
it was translated immediately after publication (1731-38). 
There were other editions of the English Cleveland in 1736, 
1741, 1752 and 1780.5 The Mémoires d’un Homme de Qualité 
(1728-31) was translated certainly in 1738 when two editions 
appeared, but probably much sooner. A translation of this 
was one of the first ventures of Edward Cave at the St. John’s 
Gate Press, which was busy with an edition in 1740. It was 
reprinted as Memoirs of the Marquis de Bretagne in 1742, 1745 
and 1770. The Histoire de Manon Lescaut, originally appended 
to the Homme de Qualité, was also translated separately. The 
best-known Manon before that of Charlotte Smith (1786) was 
the translation printed for B. White in 1767.!5 The Doyen de 
Killerine (1735-40) was Englished in 1742, and each of two 
firms issued an edition the same year.!” There was an edition 
in 1752, and a reprint in 1780. Other works of Prevost were 
translated, but I shall only mention one other—Mémoires d’un 
Honnéte Homme (1745)—and this because it circulated through 
England as an anonymous novel and is often mentioned as an 
English work.!® It was translated and published in 1747 and 
1748.)° 

The number of English renderings of Prevost and the editions 
should be compared with the French translations of Richardson. 


18 Gent. Mag. I, p. 179, 1731 lists a Cleveland in 2 vol. for 1731. 

4 The first part of the French Cleveland was published in London. 

6 This last is wrongly attributed to a Mr. Erskine by Halkett and Laing. 

16 Dunlop, op. cit., p. 469 lists a Manon of 1841 and 1851. 

17 T.e, T. Cooper and C. Davis. Charlotte Morgan, Novel of Manners, p. 
214, lists the Doyen de Killerine as of 1715, citing Gay as her authority. This, 
of course is a mistake, but still stands in Dunlop op. cit., p. 469. Miss Morgan 
notes an English reprint of 1780. 

18 See Henry Harrisse for trans. of L’Htstoire d’une Grecque Moderne, Mar- 
garet d Anjou, etc. 

19 The English title is Memoirs of a Man of Honor, etc., London, Printed 
for John Nource, 1747. 
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Such a comparison Is sufficient proof of Prevost’s popularity 
in England. The editors of the Bzbliothéque des Romans re- 
printed much of Prevost, and in this way he reached other 
English readers.?° 

Furthermore his French imitators exerted a kind of second- 
hand influence. As the result of the alertness of English pub- 
lishers very few French novels received with any enthusiasm 
at home escaped translation. Consequently Mme. De Tencin, 
Baculard d’Arnaud, Mme. Riccoboni and Mme. De Genlis—to 
name only a few whose works were affected by Prevost—had 
an English public of some size. Of these, D’Arnaud, as the 
most servile of imitators, did more perhaps than any other to 
make Prevost’s novelistic ideas known abroad. We have already 
mentioned Comminge: D’Arnaud’s Epoux Malheureux and 
Epreuves de Sentiment exhibit all the features of high-pitched 
sensibility. His Nouvelles Historiques demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of the historical side of the Prevost novel when developed 
to meet the sentimental revival of interest in the past, and 
the desire for a sentimentalized version of some terrible chronicle 
such as found in Shakspere’s histories. This was the material 
sought for the shédtre noire. 

Practically all of D’Arnaud was translated; some of his 
stories appeared in periodicals like the Ladies’ Magazine. The 
most notable writer to translate a work of his was Sophia Lee, 
whose Warbeck (1786)—a tale made to resemble Cleveland, and 
very similar in tone and treatment to Thomas Leland’s Longs- 
word, Earl of Salisbury—is one of the Nouvelles Historiques.. 
The reception given D’Arnaud is fairly typical. Other Prevost 
plagiarists—Mouhy, Mercier, D’Ussieux, Carmontelle, La Dix- 
merie—were read in England. ‘These were third-rate novelists 
who often tricked the public in order to sell their wares. For 
example, Contant d’Orville pretended that his La Destinée ou 
Mémoires du Lord Kilmarnoff (1766) was a translation of an 


20 John M. Clapp, “The Bibliothéque des Romans,” P.M.L.A., XXV, p. 60, 
1910, points out the large space taken by Prevost in this publication, and de- 
clares part, if not all, of the Bib. des Rom. was translated and published in 
England. The Brit. Mus. Cat. lists a 3-vol. trans. pub. in 1780. 

21 John Murdoch’s Tears of Sensibility, (1773) drawn from the Epreuves ed 
Sentiment, is the book read by the young lady in Coelebs in Search of a Wife 
(1808) and mentioned in Lydia Languish’s list. 
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English novel by a Miss Woodwill. But there was no Miss 
Woodwill; D’Orville’s misrepresentation simply proves that the 
traduit de l’anglots enhanced the value of a novel—that Richard- 
son was still fashionable. What was served to the public under 
this label? In this case, as in an amazing number of others at 
this time, nothing but pure Prevost. The novel has the cave of 
Cleveland as well as half its plot and characters. That such 
trickery misled many may be inferred from the fact that not 
even Diderot or Grimm dared to declare that this work was 
not English. Indeed the age was never too sure exactly who 
wrote its novels. An imitation of Prevost was often falsely 
labelled, and the resulting confusion has no doubt been the cause 
of the frequent inaccurate identification of the roman noir and 
the roman anglais. 

Further evidence of Prevost’s popularity in Bagiand is 
offered by the critical press, which curiously enough, considering 
the usual neglect of the novel, gave Prevost a fairly generous 
notice. Some of this must have been the work of Edward Cave 
who was interested in selling his translations of Prevost. Cave’s 
Historia Litteraria®® declares that Cleveland has an “agreeable 
turn of incidents” and that “many solid and masterly reflections 
are scattered up and down.” A certain F.S. of Islington™* con- 
siders the Homme de Qualité admirably suited to both gay and 
serious tastes, quotes from the passages dealing with England, 
and avers that.... “the passions are all along so strongly and 
beautifully painted that the more serious cannot fail to relish 
[the work].” Twenty years later Prevost was in the public eye 
if we may judge from an article entitled “Characters of Prevot, 
Le Sage, Richardson, Fielding and Rousseau,”* which asserts 
that .. “.. the gloom which prevails there [in Prevost’s novels] 
causes a pleasing melancholy” and that “....he who has 
not bathed with tears Manon Lescaut ought to forswear every 
sentimental work.” 


® Two years previously D’Orville had drawn on the Homme de Qualsté for 
his Mémoires d’Azema. See Ann. Litt. VI, p. 288, 1766, for synopsis and criticism 
of La Destinée. 
ITT, 285, 1731. 

% Gent. Mag., XII, 95, 1742. 

% Ibid., XL, 454, 1770. This is a review of Barthe’s La Jolie Femme, 1769. 
The reviewer, Crito, lists Prevost’s first three novels and gives dates of the 
English translations, which he says were “received with applause.” 
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Clara Reeve corroborates the evidence of the periodicals: 
she writes that Cleveland at the time of its publication was 
“greatly esteemed, eagerly received and generally read.” She 
believes that while “the incidents are too much of the marvellous 
kind,” the book is redeemed by its pathos and moral tendency.” 
When we learn the amazing fact that Clara Reeve did not know 
who wrote Cleveland, we see to what an extent this novel had 
become naturalized in England. Yet she knew Prevost, for in 
another article she mentions a “....M. Prevét.... the 
author of the Marquis de Bretagne,?" the Chevalier de Grieux, 
and other pieces of the same class.” 

These few comments I have gathered prove that Prevost was 
known in England: to comprehend the avidity with which his 
storehouse of romanesque themes was plundered, one must 
count the second and third-rate imitations. George Coleman’s 
list will disclose some of these.28 The History of Two Persons 
of Quality, the History of a Woman of Quality, Memoirs of a 
Young Lady of Quality, and Emily, or, the History of a Natural 
Daughter are copies of Prevost. Novels not in this list, but 
published about this time show a greater or smaller dependence. 
The Mother; or, The Happy Distress (1759), the History of Miss 
Sally Sable (1758) ,?° Memoirs of a Young Lady of Family, being 
a succinct account of the Capriciousness of fortune and an tn- 
accurate survey of the heart of that incomprehensible animal called 


28 Progress of Romance, Dublin, I, 123, 1785. Cleveland .... “was at the 
time called a work of uncommon merit, but it will not bear a comparison with 
those that have been written since.” The last clause is not Miss Reeve’s real 
belief, but rather the opinion of her idol, Mme. De Genlis, who was prejudiced. 
Both women borrowed from Prevost. 

27 T.e., Mémoires d’un Homme de Qualité. 

28 Preface to Polly Honeycombe, 1760. This also lists translations of the 
Homme de Qualité and Histoire d’une Grecque Modérne. 

29 By Mrs. Woodsin, author of Auction, 1759, the History of Miss Harriot 
Watson, 1763, etc. Walter Raleigh, The English Novel, London, 1894, p. 190, 
mentions the History of Sally Sable, the History of Cornelia, 1750, the History of 
Charlotte Summers, 1750, and the History of Julia Mandeville, 1775 as imitations 
of Fielding, Richardson and Smollett. While Richardson’s influence is dis- 
cernible in most of these, there are few signs of Fielding or Smollett. Prevost 
and Marivaux are much more likely sources. The History of Cornelia, by Sarah 
Scott, and the anonymous Charlotte Summers, have borrowed from Marianne. 
The last has taken a few ideas from Tom Jones, but the spirit it totally different. 
Julia Mandeville is by Frances Brooke, and is modelled on the novels of Mme. 
Riccoboni. 
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Man, and Louisa; or, Virtue in Distress (1760) are typical 
because they are a mixture of Richardson, Prevost and Mari- 
vaux. | 

Borrowings from the Doyen de Killerine or Cleveland appear 
_in the Htstory of Sir Charles Beaufort (1766), Indtana Danby,» 
the Brothers; or, The History of Miss Osmond,* Marta,® the 
Virtuous Family (1767).4 That this period is still Richardsonian 
is attested by the fact that the domestic scenes of Prevost are 
preferred while the more novelistic episodes, the violent and 
tenebrous intrigues, and the historical element are in general 
neglected. The gradual decline of Richardson can be traced by 
the crescendo of borrowings from the French and the desertion 
of the epistolary form. 

Even some of the best-known of Richardson’s followers have 
been to Prevost for ideas. Sarah Fielding’s History of Ophelta 
(1758) has an abduction from the Doyen de Killerine; Mrs. 
Lennox, some of whose novels are like Prevost’s in form, is 
familiar with French sensibility.5 The jeremiads of Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan’s characters are cast in the Prevost mold; 
the plan of her Sidney Bidulph is like that of D’Arnaud’s novels 


80 Crit. Rev., V, 172, 1758: “Clean straw, a dark room, a thin diet and a 
total deprivation of ink and paper may perhaps make the author of this melan- 
choly piece useful to society.” 

31 See Ann. Litt. III, 58, 1767 for notice of the French translation. 

3 See Ann. Litt. VI, 120, 1766 for notice of the French translation. 

33 The French translation (see Ann. Litt. III, p. 217, 1765) is entitled Marsa, 
ou les veritables Mémoires d’une dame illustre par son merit, traduites de l’anglois, 
1765. 

% This may not be English. See Ann. Litt. VIII, 103, 1767 where it is listed 
as a translation. Some other novels influenced by Prevost are: 

1. Margaretta, Countess of Rainford. See Crit. Rev. XXVIII, 370, 1769. | 

2. Memoirs of the Life of Parnese, a Spanish Lady. See Gent. Mag. XX, 

575, 1750. 
3. Memoirs of Miss D’Arville, or the Italian Female Philosopher. See Crit. 
Rev. XVIII, 160, 1764. 

4. The Adventures of Miss Beverly, 1768. 

5. The Maid of Quality, 1770. 

6. The Reclaimed Prostitute; or, the Adventures of Amelia Sydney, 1772. 

7. Adventures of the Count de B**, Wilkie, 1773. 

% E.g. Miss Dormer (Harriot Stuart, II, 73) declares that she was born to be 
miserable and must fulfil her destiny. Harriot Stuart has ‘been the sport of 
fortune ever since she was born.’ It is probable that Mrs. Lennox’s Exuphemie, 
1790, is an adaptation of D’Arnaud’s Euphemie. 
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—that is, to write “.... une suite de drames plus touchants, 
plus déchirantes les uns que les autres.” Frances Brooke®’ can 
hardly be called a disciple of Richardson at all, for she intro- 
duced the whole system of French sensibility to English readers, 
and this in no timid manner. Her model was Mme. Riccoboni 
whom she followed very closely. With the Héloise in mind 
she even made bold to paint landscapes. The English novel is 
now plainly becoming less realistic, less domestic, and is grad- 
ually substituting French sensibility for the vaguer system of 
Richardson. It drops all pretense of being anti-romanesque 
when its writers are convinced that they have exhausted the 
novelistic possibilities of domestic realism. But the sentimental 
novel did not die with Richardson; on the contrary, the public 
was even more ardent in its enthusiasm for the philosophy of 
feeling, now that Rousseau and the quickening of romantic 
tendencies were heralding the decline of neo-classicism The 
sentimentalists did not drop their “philosophy”; they simply 
turned their attention from domestic themes to those of history 
and high adventure.** Sensibility thirsted for novelty and 
emotional intensity, for sentimentalized history and melo- 
dramatic scenes; novelists strove to satisfy the new taste. 
While Otranito is symptomatic, it did not usher in this. new 
fiction. The few who dared to follow this novel contented 
themselves with a few ideas and hints; they did not imitate 
its spirit. Otranto was too bold for its day and too badly put 


% Preface to Les Epoux Malheureux. Mrs. Sheridan’s novel, Sidney Bidulph, 
is colored by the pessimism of the darkest pages of Clarissa. The similarity in 
tone to Prevost led Servais Etienne (09. cit., p. 123) to take Prevost’s translation 
of it for his original work. Several critics have declared that Sidney Bidulph 
belongs to the line of the Princesse de Cleéves. 

37 Julia Mandeville, 1163; Emily Montague, 1769; History of Miss West 
c. 1775; etc. 

8 The usual division of the fiction of this period into novel of sentiment and 
novel of terror is inaccurate and confusing. The recent article by Edith Birk- 
‘head, Sentiment and Sensibility in the Eighteenth-Century Novel (Essays and 
Studies by Members of the Eng. Ass.) Oxford, XI, 92, 1925, advances this view. 
“The tale of terror, which arouses pity as well as fear, was a formidable rival of 
the pathetic story,” writes the author, adding rather illogically that, “Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s romances retained the heroine with ‘an expression of pensive melan- 
choly’ and a ‘smile softly clouded by sorrow’ and wrought on the nerves by 
superstitious horror.” But Mrs. Radcliffe and her predecessors retained much 
more of the Prevost novel than sentimental characterization. 
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together to command respect. For example, Fréron thought 
this “tale after the manner of Ariosto” a poor and rather 
meaningless joke.*® The Critical Reviewers “will not affront 
the reader’s understanding with a description of its monstrosi- 
ties.”*° Such sharp criticism put Otranto on the shelf as far as 
immediate imitation was concerned.“ After thirteen years 
Clara Reeve based her Old English Baron on it and Leland’s 
Longsword (1762), but she denatured Otranto just as Jephson 
did in his dramatization of it.“ These writers reduced the 
supernatural element to a minimum, and it is well to remember 
that this minimum was the precedent the so-called novel of 
terror followed. The part of Otranto which most interested the 
contemporary novelists was probably not its supernaturalism 
but the imaginative appeal of its setting—in other words that 
which had much in common with Prevost and had in the year 
of Oiranto’s appearance been the subject of detailed discussion 
in the preface to D’Arnaud’s Comminge. 


Sensibility had by 1783 considerably altered literary taste, 
and while the usual reaction of the average Englishman was to 
scorn this “irrational mawkishness” imported from France, 
there were many readers eager to give themselves without 
resistance to the pleasing melancholy and the romanesque 
vagaries of the sentimental novel. The success of a work pub- 
lished this year is a criterion of the disposition of this public 
to which it was admirably adapted. This novel, Sophia Lee’s 
The Recess, can with justice be called the first English roman 
notr, since it was in point of time and influence, the real fore- 
runner of a large number of more or less similar narratives. 

This novel was thought in its day to be an outstanding 
achievement, and as such received much praise. When in 1803 

9° Ann, Litt. III, 82, 1774. 

40 Crit, Rev. XVIII, 50, 1764. “The publication of any work at this time 
in England composed of such rotten materials is a phenomenon we cannot 
account for.” 

“1T do not mean to say that Ofranto was not important: it ran several 
editions. The Hermitage, a British Story, which appeared four years before the 
Old English Baron, may be a direct imitation. 

“ Longsword is a historical novel in the French style. The villain is somewhat 
like Gelin in Cleveland. It is based on Matthew Paris and Dugall. 

“ The Count of Narbonne, 1781. Jephson’s Braganza, 1775, claims to be 
“warm from Shakespeare’s school”; however the climactic scene is from the 
Dona Diana story of the Homme de Qualité. 
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Mme. De Genlis wrote that England had no historical romances, 
the Annual Reviewers replied with some heat that “it may be 
worth while to remark that Mme. De Genlis is incorrect in 
saying that we have no historical romances. Miss Lee’s Recess 
is equal, if not superior, to any work of the kind which the 
French have produced.”™ Mrs. Barbauld had the Recess in mind 
when she complained of the lack of historical dependability 
in a novel “whose authors drew their material from Shakespeare 
more than from Hume.” The Gentlemen’s Magazine is sorry 
that lack of space prevents tracing the characters of the Recess 
through the “wonderful series of their adventures,” and avers 
that its historical personages interest more than the usual “men 
of straw who flutter through our modern novels.”*° The Critical 
Review praises it highly, but wishes it not so melancholy." 
Indeed the fame of this novel made its author one of the best- 
known novelists of her day. As late as 1823 John Wilson writes 
that he remembers the great popularity of Sophia Lee in his 
youth. 

This novel which is now forgotten ran five editions before 
1805, was translated into German as Ruinen, and its French 
translation was reprinted at least twice.49 The swarm of novels 
which it ushered in serves to mark definitely the end of the 
ascendency of Richardson. 

The Recess is another Cleveland. While parts of Prevost’s 
novels had been copied often enough before, no English novelist 
had dared to incorporate all of Prevost in a novel. But the 
time was ripe for such a move now, as the success of Sophia 
Lee’s work shows. Miss Lee did not name her source—few 


“ Annual Review, VI, pt. 2, p. 525, 1803. 

“ Preface to the British Novelists, 1810. “A lady confessed that she could 
not get over a prejudice against the character of our Elizabeth arising from her 
cruelty to two imaginary daughters of Mary Queen of Scots who never existed 
but in the pages of a novel.” 

® Gent. Mag. LVI, 327, 1786. Ibid. LIII, 660, 1783, reviews the first vol.: 

.... though the writer has a fruitful invention, we cannot say much in 
commendation of a work which abounds in intrigues, illegitimacy and love at 
first sight.” 

4? Crit. Rev., LXI, 214, 1786. 

48 Blackwood’s, March 13, 1823. 

49 P, Bernard de La Mare translated it in 1787 as Le Souterrain, ou Matilde, 
etc. 3 v. There was also a 4-vol. translation printed in London in 1793. 
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novelists in those days did—and as a result her contemporaries 
thought her novel purely original, save Grimm, who recognized 
at once its relation to Cleveland.®® According to one editor, 
a visit to Winchester with its monastic institutions and its 
legends had so deeply impressed Miss Lee that “brooding over 
recollections of these she formed the plan of a story that might 
blend historical character with fictitious incidents, and both 
with picturesque scenery.”*! This account is more poetical 
than accurate. A statement by Harriet Lee is more authentic: 
commenting on her sister’s novel, she writes that “... . Cleve- 
land, written as I believe by the Abbé Prevét [is] the first novel 
of the type Sophia chose to write.” 

The novel is evidence that the author’s cleverness lay in the 
ability to imitate exactly rather than to leave the imprint of 
her individuality on the re-worked material. The substance and 
manner of Cleveland is here reproduced so unchanged that a 
detailed description of the Recess is unnecessary.* Yet one must 
notice the particular features which affected the subsequent 
novel—especially the novel of Ann Radcliffe. 

Miss Lee intended to write an adventure novel with a setting 
in the historical past. In the preface she declares that “the 
marvellous quality of the events which ordinarily diminishes 
verisimilitude here seems to strengthen it, for the reign of 
Elizabeth was the epoch of romance.” This is a recognition of 


50 Corr, Litt. ed. Tourneaux, XIV, 545, Feb. 1787. “Ce roman (The Recess) 
est, dans la maniére de l’abbé Prevost, une imitation de Clereland: c’est Vhis- 
toire d’une fille de Marie Stuart et du duc de Norfolk, un tissu d’incidents 
romanesques, tristes, invraisemblables, mais dont l’enchainement a pourtant 
je ne sais quel charm qui peut attacher des lecteurs qui aiment ce genre d’ouv- 
rage.” 

5t Memoir prefixed to the Canterbury Tales, New York, 1857. This notes 
the popular demand for a sequel to the Recess. 

82 Preface, Canterbury Tales, London, Colburn and Bentley, 1832, IV. 

83 Cleveland tells of the misfortunes of Bridge and Cleveland who are perse- 
cuted by their father Cromwell. They are reared in a cave, sail to America and 
Saint Helena, everywhere suffering strange vicissitudes. Cleveland is the 
central figure; his love of Fanny Axminster, her abduction by Gelin, and the 
recovery of a daughter Cecilia are among the most important episodes. The 
Recess recounts the misfortunes of Eleonora and Matilda, daughters of Mary 
Queen of Scots. They are loved by Essex and Leicester and persecuted by 
Queen Elizabeth, who here takes the réle of Cromwell in Cleveland. Williams, 
who tries to abduct Eleonora is Gelin, the cave where the sisters are reared 
Rumney-hole, etc., etc. 
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the advantage distant times have for writers who wish to arouse 
the imagination rather than to convince by verisimilitude. The 
eighteenth-century idea of the medieval age was rather flexible; 
no doubt Cleveland, which dealt with the period of the Civil 
Wars, was thought to be somewhere near the borderline. After 
the Recess a historical setting became the usual thing, although, 
as with Ann Radcliffe, the background often became exceedingly 
vague, and was often out of harmony with the modern manners 
of the characters. 

The characters of the Recess are sentimental victims of a 
malign fate. The heroines Eleonora and Matilda have the 
foreground; Fanny Cleveland is their model. Fanny’s account 
of her abduction by Gelin is exactly like the Recess in manner: 
both are memoirs of the vicissitudes of tremulous females. 
Most of the novels of terror were built on this plan, having a 
heroine as the central figure while the hero usually dwindled 
into a rather effeminate nonentity. Because of its influence 
Fanny Cleveland’s tale takes rank alongside the Nun’s Tale 
in Marianne as one of the most imitated pieces in the eighteenth 
century. 

Fanny Cleveland’s continual nervous tension, her morbid 
fears and her fainting fits set the fashion, just as did her emo- 
tional] reaction to the ghost that haunted the old Spanish 
chateau at Corogone. Like their model, Leonora and her sister 
are fond of dismal scenes because such are in harmony with 
their mood. They love a Gothic castle because of “.... the 
magnificent melancholy of these great piles.” Yet the girls are 
“ ,... unable to prevent an involuntary shudder at the view 
of the mass of ruins.” Since the beauty of landscape has power 
to calm the perturbation of Miss Lee’s heroines, she paints 
several canvases of English scenes, a welcome renewal of the 
practise begun by Frances Brooke several years before. 

Like her master Miss Lee pays especial attention to the 
tenebrous mise-en-scene. She has taken Prevost’s Rumney-hole, 
and setting it under the Castle of Corogne, has made it a 
synthesis of romantic settings. One underground passage leads 
to a cemetery, another to a ruin, and a third to a hermit’s 
grotto. Amid such gloomy scenes her fragile personages act 
the melodrama of ghosts, bandits and storms. For example, | 
Matilda, who with her lover Leicester is trapped in a vault, 
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describes her experience thus: “ ....at that instant we heard 
a terrific clap of thunder which shook the ruins to their very 
foundations. The flashes penetrating the crevices of our 
dungeon from time to time made the visage of Leicester visible. 
Its mortal pallor added a new horror to the scene.” It is literally 
true that this crash of thunder echoed through the pages of 
novels until the end of the century, and even later. Miss Lee 
learned the art of atmospheric preparation for a mysterious 
scene from the ghost episode at Corogne. Her ghosts turn out 
to be something else, like most of those in Prevost. 

When she changed Prevost, she made him more melo- 
dramatic. From the crucible into which she threw Cleveland 
we see emerging traits long thought to be exclusively Rad- 
clifhan. If we weigh the significance of this phenomenon, we 
can understand with what perfect justification Servais Etienne 
asserts that the essential components of Ann Radcliffe’s novel 
are already to be found in Prevost. 

The novels appearing in the years immediately following 
the Recess indicate clearly to what a degree this new sentimental 
adventure species affected them. They cannot all be named 
here®: suffice it to say the response to the new model was 
immediate. Sophia Lee herself continued with her adaptations 
from the French. With the last volume of the Recess appeared 
her translation of D’Arnaud’s Warbeck. A few years later she 
borrowed from the Doyen de Killerine for her Two Emalys, 
which was published as one of the Canterbury Tales, a collection 
of stories on the plan of Marmontel’s Contes Moraux and 
D’Arnaud’s Epreuves de Sentiment. Of this collection Kruitsner 


“ Servais Etienne, op. cit., p. 361. 
55 Some of these are: 
1. Maria, a Novel, Cadell, 1785. See Crit. Rev. LX, 233, 1785. 
2. Saint Ruthin’s Abbey. See Crit. Rev. LVI, 236, 1784. 
3. The Apparition, a Tale by a Lady, Hookham, See Crit. Rev. LXV, 236, 
1788. 
4, Powis Castle, or the Anecdotes of an Ancient Family, Lane, 1788. See 
Mon. Rev. LXIX, 466, 1788. 
- Saint Julien’s Abbey, Lane, 1788. 
. Louisa, or the Cottage on the Moore, by Mrs. Helm, 1787. Also in Bsb. 
des Rom., Aug. 1787, p. 3. 
7. The American Hunter, 1788. ‘See Analyt. Rev., p. 475, 1788. This was 
reprinted as Fanny Vernon or the Forlorn Hope, a Tale of Woe. 
8. The Omen, or Memoirs of Sir Henry Melville and Julia Eastbrook, 1785. 


“va uM 
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is the most important tale because of its relation to Prevost 
and Byron. 

A novel by Clara Reeve, the Exiles; or, Memoirs of the Count 
de Cronstadt (1788), was the basis of Kruitzner. Miss Reeve, 
who started her-novelistic career with a correction of Walpole’s 
extravagant supernaturalism, had her attention drawn to the 
possibilities of Prevost, probably by Sophia Lee’s success. The 
structure, tone and characterization of the Exiles indicates its 
source, the Doyen de Killerine. The situation of Patrice with 
two wives forms the center about which the rest of the novel 
is built. The German setting seems to have been suggested by 
D’Arnaud’s Liebmann, Anecdote Allemande. The hero Cronstadt 
(who at one time takes the pseudonym Kreutzer) is really 
Patrice, and at once caught the eye of Helene Richter, who 
thought him the original creation of Miss Reeve and pointed 
out the novelty and significance of this characterization. Cron- 
stadt is the prototype of the genuine “schauerromantischen” hero 
whose melancholy and sensibility engrossed the interest of a 
public which demanded his reappearance writes Miss Richter.®” 
But Patrice had appeared before in English dress and was to 
return as Kruitzner, Werner and Lara. He always had a 
peculiar fascination for sentimental readers, and this is not 
strange when we consider that he is compounded of romantic 
elements. While Eleonora and Matilda set the pattern for 
heroines, Cronstadt formed that of the sentimental hero. 

Clara Reeve and Sophia Lee had the greatest part in the 
formation of the English novel of terror—or better, the senti- 
mental adventure novel—basing it on Prevost and Walpole. 
It remains for us now to point out Ann Radcliffe’s relation to 
these and other predecessors. 

The first volume of the Recess was printed six years, and the 
Exiles one year before Mrs. Radcliffe’s first novel. John Moore’s 
Zeluco (1786) and William Beckford’s Vathek (1786) in point 
of time could have influenced her, but these novels are ob- 
viously of a different species. There was, however, a novelist 
whom we have not named who exerted a very definite influence. 
This is Charlotte Smith who is now forgotten but in her day 


5 A second edition was printed in 1789. 
57 Geschichte der Englischen Romantik, Halle, 1911, v. I, p. 195. 
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completely obscured the fame of her rival Mrs. Radcliffe until 
the appearance of the Romance of the Forest. 

Charlotte Smith began her literary career with a translation 
of Manon Lescaut (1786) and a series of stories from the Causes 
Célébres called the Romance of Real Life (1787). Then Emmeline 
(1788), Ethelinde (1789), Celestina (1791) and many others of 
the sentimental-adventure type came from her busy pen. These 
were really quite heterogeneous in character, mixing descriptions 
of gloomy castles, ghost stories, melodrama and characterization 
a la Prevost with romantic landscape after Rousseau and 
Mme. De Genlis, and pages of Fanny Burney’s social satire. 
Yet all this was within the limits of the possibilities of the 
sentimental novel. Because of Mrs. Smith’s great popularity 
she must be counted one of the chief disseminators of Prevost 
and French sensibility. The Old Manor House (1793) is her 
most realistic piece, while Montalbert (1795) in which Patrice 
reappears as Walsingham, and Celestina (1791) are the most 
romantic narratives. It is significant that the Romance of the 
Forest, the first long novel by Mrs. Radcliffe, and also the first 
of hers to make much of romantic description, was published 
some months after Celestina.®® Borrowings show that Mrs. 
Radcliffe was thoroughly familiar with her contemporary’s 
novels, and that she learned much here is certain. 

Ann Radcliffe is usually called a great innovator, but she, 
like any other novelist of the time, was dependent on others.*® 
If she did not know Prevost at first hand, she knew him through 
Charlotte Smith, Sophia Lee, Clara Reeve, Mme. Ge Genlis and 
D’Arnaud. She was a close friend of Sophia Lee. Jerome Murch* 


58 Walter Raleigh, The English Novel, 1894, p. 232, writes that as Walpole 
and Reeve were without background, Mrs. Radcliffe must have learned the 
employment of scenery from the poets. Concerning Mrs. Smith’s Old Manor 
House, the only Smith novel Raleigh seems to know, he says, “.... although 
it displays a happy subordinate employment of scenery, it came too late to 
influence (Radcliffe).” Raleigh overlooks the Recess, Ethelinde, Celestina and 
Adéle et Théodore, all of which offered models of description consulted by Rad- 
cliffe. Georges Meyer, op. cit., V, 529, and Camillo von Klenze, Interpretation of 
Italy, Univ. of Chicago Press, show that she used Mrs. Piozzi, Dupaty, Swin- 
burne, etc., also. 

69 Td. p. 228. Raleigh voices the usual opinion when he says, “There is nothing 
-in her (Mrs. Radcliffe’s) books that she did not create.” 

60 Mrs. Barbauld and her Contemporaries, London, 1877, p, 135. 
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describes the acquaintance of the Lee sisters with the young 
Ann Ward at Bath, and the latter’s admiration for the Recess. 
Her connection with the Old English Baron has been heralded 
by everybody who has written on the subject, but it was no 
more important than that with Mme. De Genlis, D’Arnaud and 
the others I have named. 

Yet the Radcliffan novel was not exactly like that of her 
predecessors from whom she borrowed. As she developed as 
a writer, she formed a novel which was more graphic, more 
suggestive and more dependent on suspense for effect. To 
regard her work as a development of the sensibility that craved 
strong situations and the somber decoration of tombs and ruins, 
it is not necessary to belittle the importance of the attempt to 
arouse fear, yet one must remember that she considered herself 
representative of the century of enlightenment and checked all 
impulses to go beyond the appearance of the supernatural. 
We found this same restraint in her models, and it is precisely 
this that differentiates the sentimental adventure novel from 
the genuine romantic species as exemplified by the Monk, 
Melmoth the Wanderer, the German Schauerroman and the like. 

While Mrs. Radcliffe is more interested in nature description 
and situation than in character, one can still make out the 
lineaments of the old sentimental types.“ Her heroine is 
““sensible’’ as may be seen by the ideality and the intensity of her 
love, her passion for nature and retirement, and her pathological 
craving for fearful experiences. She, with her lover, represents 
the apogee of passivity. To a certain degree the poverty of 
characterization is redeemed by the employment of the tech- 
nique of suspense. In sum, Mrs. Radcliffe represents, as far as 
ideas go, a degraded stage of Prevost. How far her unsurpassed 


*! Walter Raleigh, op. cét., p. 228, seems, like Beers, to think that sentimental 
characters are first found in Radcliffe’s novels. “... . it is a testimony to the 
power of her art that her fancy first conceived a type of character that subse- 
quently passed from art into life. The man that Byron tried to be was the 
invention of Mrs. Radcliffe.” It would be more exact to say that this character 
was the invention of Prevost since he started the line of Patrice, Saint Preux, 
Werther, René and Childe Harold. See the preface to Werner which shows the 
powerful effect that Kruitzner, a copy of Patrice, had on Byron. Raleigh takes 
the lines in Lara beginning, “That brow in furrowed lines had fixed at last” as 
referring to Schedoni (Italian) when it really refers to Kruitzner. The character 
Schedoni is in great part a copy of Lewis’s Ambrosio. 
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power of suggestion and romantic description offset her short- 
comings Is a question already answered by the critics. 

We have yet to note her borrowings in detail. The early 
works are important because they show the author groping 
about for congenial models. The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne 
(1789) is a combination of the Old English Baron and the Recess, 
of denatured Walpole and pure Prevost. The storm, the under- 
ground passages, the melodramatic fight and the Sanmorin 
episode are from the latter; the main lines of the story and the 
structure from the former. The ghost that howled in Miss 
Reeve’s novel is done away with, there is little description, and 
the book is a thin one-volume affair. 

The Sicilian Romance (1790) is still more tenebrous and 
subterranean. Its models were D’Arnaud’s Euphemie (1768) 
(a play demonstrating the pittoresque lugubre as set forth in the 
preface to Comminge), the Recess, and Mme. De Genlis’ 
Histoire de la Duchesse de C***. According to Georges Meyer™ 
the Sicilian Romance shows all of the elements of the Radclifiian 
novel in a fairly well-developed stage. If this is true, one can 
readily see how real the debt that ultimately goes back to 
Prevost is. 

With these two novels the first phase may be said to close, 
for the Romance of the Forest (1791) is longer, contains many 
landscapes, and is more after the manner of Charlotte Smith. 
The theme of incest, the ruined castle and its donjons, and the 
portentous dreams are from Prevost. Some features are from 
Marmontel, Mackenzie and Mme. De Genlis.© Udolpho (1794) 


& Comminge was played for the first time this same year but had been printed 
long before. Cornelia’s story in the S.R. is roughly that of Euphemte. There is 
also some similarity to a number of anti-clerical plays produced in Paris in 1790 
and the following years, e.g. Les Victimes Cloitrees by Monvel (1791). One of 
the settings for Euphemie is a ghastly underground donjon strewn with skulls, 
etc. 

® Interpolated in Adéle ef Théodore, 1782. The situation of the imprisoned 
mother in S.R. is also like that of Queen Mary in the Recess. The scene in 
which the mother sees her children but cannot speak to them is from the Recess, 
as well as the poisoning of the marquis. Mme. de Menon is Melo, just as 
Ferdinand and Julia resemble Eleonora and Matilda. The abbey and other 
traits are also from the same. 

“4 Op. cit., p. $11. 

*% Ta Luc is from Mackenzie. Some of the scenery suggests La Bergére 
des Alpes. Louis La Motte resembles Montague Thorold of Celestina. 
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is not essentially different from its predecessor. Celestina,® 
the Old Manor House, Desmond and Grasville Abbey® are the 
principal sources. This is the most sentimental of all her works; 
the death-bed speech of Emily’s father is a summing-up of the 
commonplaces of sensibility, and reveals the authors familiarity 
with the tenets of the philosophy of feeling. 

The Italian belongs to a third phase, and is the most romantic 
Radcliffe novel, if we except Gaston de Blondeville. The famous 
villain Schedoni is a copy of the evil priest in the Monk, but 
it is probable that the Jesuit in Cleveland, or one of his numerous 
progeny, contributed to this characterization.®® Mrs. Radcliffe 
utilized part of Montalbert (1795) for situation and character.® 

I have limited myself to a summary account of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s borrowings since my chief purpose is to prove her 
dependence on Sophia Lee, Charlotte Smith and other imitators 
of Prevost. While I have only noted the most striking features 
these writers have in common, a more detailed comparison of 
tone, plan and conception will certainly corroborate the evidence 
that I have cited. 

Having traced the sentimental adventure novel thus far, we 
can with justification affirm that Prevost had a hand in its 
development in England just as he had in France, where one 
finds the same gradual preparation for romanticism and similar 
manifestations of sensibility. The Radcliffan novel is cosmo- 
politan and, while it was influenced by Ofranto, it never could 
have taken the form it did without Richardson and the French 
sentimental novel. Indeed, it never entirely lost its family 
likeness with the narratives of Mme. De Murat and Mme. 


“ The wax figure is from Adéle et Théodore. The ghosts of Blangy, who prove 
to be smugglers, are from the Old Manor House. The recovery of Ludovico 
should be compared with the fight with banditti in Desmond. : 

*? This appeared serially in the Ladies’ Magazine, beginning 1793, XXIV 
136. It was published later by Robinson. It is signed G.M., is quite like Udolpho, 
and has a prophetic dream from the Homme de Qualité. Radcliffe’s use of the 
dream is exactly like Prevost’s. 

*® Servais Etienne, op. cit., p. 77, n. I, believes that the renegade Italian 
priest Ubaldo in Yon’s Femmes de Mérite, 1759 was her model. The anticlerical 
plays, and novels like Sanfroid et Eulalie also had the villain priest. D’Auchterre 
in Celestina, and the priest in Cumberland’s Carmelite are also possible models. 

¢* Mme. Belcastro in Montalbert is Mme. Vivaldi of the Italian; the situation 
_ of the lovers in both novels is similar. 
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D’Aulnoy. If we take into account its geneology, we are enabled 
to draw a distinction between the romantic and the pre- 
romantic novel, between the fiction of the female sentimentalists 
and that of Walpole and Lewis. When Walter Raleigh writes 
that “.... when the romantic spirit first touched prose litera- 
ture, its sanity disappeared, and then followed decades of 
.nightmare and fever,” he leaves out of account the novels we 
have been describing where the focus of attention is on the 
misfortunes of sentimental lovers. The romantic demoniacal 
character had not yet monopolized the scene, although the 
Italian was a step in this direction. The more unrestrained 
manifestations of the romantic spirit—sensualism, radicalism, 
supernaturalism, satanism—did not appear in the novel of 
Sophia Lee, Charlotte Smith and Ann Radcliffe. Yet the 
romantic spirit was here under the guise of a sensibility which 
seemed on the surface quite conventional and even orthodox, 
and while there was undoubtedly fever, there was still sanity 
and the conservatism born of the feminine unwillingness to 
countenance what seemed to offend common sense. 
JaMEs R. FOSTER 


AXIV 


ROSSETTI’S: READING AND HIS 
CRITICAL OPINIONS 


"THE purpose of this article is to indicate the character and 
approximately the scope of Rossetti’s reading, and to 
examine the opinions he expressed on the books he read. Many 
volumes must, of course, have passed through his hands of 
which he left no record, but enough allusions remain (and I 
omit mention of a few relating to unimportant works of the 
nineteenth century) to enable us to reconstruct the literary 
interests of Rossetti and define his tendencies as a critic. 

Material for the study is drawn in part from Rossetti’s works, 
though he wrote few formal criticisms. Comments on his 
reading occur also in various biographies of the poet, par- 
ticularly in that by his brother, William Michael Rossetti. 
Finally, the greatest source of our knowledge is his own letters. 
A large number of these have been preserved in volumes edited 
under different titles by his brother, but there are many others 
in various memoirs, especially in Hall Caine’s Recollections of 
Rossettt. 

Caine remarks that an examination of the poet’s library con- 
veyed the impression that “he was a careful, but slow and 
thorough reader (as was seen by the marginal annotations 
which nearly every volume contained).”! Furthermore, it 
appears that practically all of Rossetti’s reading was concerned 
with literature. His brother says, “Science and metaphysics 
were totally out of Rossetti’s ken.” Biography and history, 
also, claimed but a small share of his time. A notable exception, 
however, was Boswell’s Johnson, which he greatly admired. 
Practically all the history he read was Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion, Merivale’s Roman Empire, and somewhat of Plutarch and 
Gibbon. Indeed, his brother concludes, most of the poet’s 
knowledge of history came from fiction.?, Our task of tracing 
Rossetti’s reading, then, confines itself for the most part to 
books concerned with literature. 


1T. Hall Caine, Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (Lond., 1882), p. 234- 
2 Dante Gabriel Rossetti, His Family-Letters with a Memoir by William Michael 
Rossetti (London, 1895, two volumes), I, 102-3. 
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In childhood, Rossetti became fairly well acquainted with 
the Bible. According to his brother, “Job, Ecclestastes, and the 
A pocalypse, were the sections of the Scripture which, before he 
attained manhood and ever afterwards he viewed with peculiar 
interest and homage.”* The only other book from an Oriental 
source mentioned in Rossetti’s reading is the Arabian Nights 
from which in later life he took the subject for a water color.® 

Greek was virtually non-existent for the poet. On leaving 
school in 1842, he knew the beginning of the language, but, 
after a few years’ interval, his brother conjectures, he may not 
have been able even to read the letters.6 When a schoolboy, he 
read the J/iad in translation, and in later years he knew and 
preferred the Odyssey, his interest in Homeric material being 
mirrored in both his verse and his painting.’ Rossetti likewise 
translated into graceful verse two brief fragments of Sappho 
under the title Beauty. 

By the close of his school days, Rossetti, we are told, “knew 
Latin reasonably well, up to Sallust, Ovid, Virgil, etc.” From 
one of his youthiul letters we learn further that he was well 
acquainted with one of the Eclogues of Virgil, but (at least 
according to the accusation of a cruel uncle) did not understand 
Horace.* A water color of Tibullus returning to Delia, the 
event being pictured, we learn from a brief prose fragment,°® 
as Tibullus in one of his elegies hoped it would take place, may 
well indicate some acquaintance with this Roman poet. Finally, 
Rossetti writes that he has been reading St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions and makes some rather jocular remarks about the 
saint’s wallowing in sin.!° 

8 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 57. 

4 Family-Leiters and Memoir, I, 60. 

5 The Golden Water of the Princess Parisadé. My information about Rossetti’s 
paintings and drawings is derived from W. M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetit 
as Designer and Writer (London, 1889), and H. C. Marillier, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, An Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life (London, 1904). 

6 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 71-2. 

7 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 81. Rossetti executed pictures of Circe and 
of Helen of Troy and wrote two sonnets on Cassandra, the poem Troy Town, 
and a sonnet Death’s Songsters with references to two adventures of Ulysses. 

8 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 71-2; II, 8; respectively. 

® The Works Of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Edited with Preface and Notes by 
William M. Rossetti (London, 1911, one volume), p. 605-6. 

10 Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott. Edited by W. 
Minto. (London, 1892, two volumes), I, 294. 
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Of far greater importance than Rossetti’s reading in Greek 
and Latin literature, however, was his reading of Italian. 
Strange as it may seem in a family so largely Italian, Rossetti 
in childhood read only English." At this time, furthermore, 
his father’s abstruse, theoretic studies in Dante alienated the 
boy from the great Florentine until about 1844, at which time 
he began for himself to read and love Dante.'* This reverence 
became one of the great inspirations in Rossetti’s life and pro- 
duced abundant fruit in both painting and literature. He 
painted or sketched more subjects from Dante than from any 
other author, especially from the Vita Nuova and the Purgatorio, 
and executed some of them more than once. In literature, the 
same enthusiasm produced Dante at Verona, several sonnets, 
and translations of two brief passages in the Divine Comedy, 
of various lyrics, and of the Vita Nuova. From the last work, 
Rossetti says, “we can divine the whole bitterness of wrong to 
such a soul as Dante’s, its poignant sense of abandonment, or 
its deep and jealous refuge in memory. Above all, it is here that 
we find the first manifestations of that wisdom of obedience, 
that natural breath of duty, which afterwards, in the Com- 
media, lifted up a mighty voice for warning and testimony. 
Throughout the Vita Nuova there is a strain like the first 
falling murmur which reaches the ear in some remote meadow, 
and prepares us to look upon the sea.” Such criticism pro- 
claims the hand of a poet. 

After Dante, the most noteworthy enthusiasm of Rossetti 
in Italian literature was in favor of the neglected early lyric 
poets, an enthusiasm which revealed the insight of the pos- 
sessor and enriched the world with an able translation. 


To compensate for much that is incomplete and inexperienced [Rossetti 
writes] these poems possess, in their degree, beauties of a kind which 
can never again exist in art; and offer, besides, a treasure of grace and 
variety in the formation of their metres. Nothing but a strong im- 
pression, first of their poetic value, and next of the biographical interest 
of some of them, .... would have inclined me to bestow the time and 
trouble which have resulted in this collection.!® 


1 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 58. 

13 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 63-4, and 102. 

3 Marillier’s list of Rossetti’s paintings may be.consulted. There are more 
than a dozen, the two most famous being Beata Beatrix and Dante’s Dream. 

4 Works, pp. 296-7. 

% Works, p. 282. Brief critical remarks, appreciative but moderate in their 
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In other words, Rossetti appreciates the charms of early poetry, 
but is not blinded by his enthusiasm to its defects. However, 
he is conscious that the public will hardly share his admiration. 
As he charmingly expresses it, “I know there is no great stir 
to be made by launching afresh, on high-seas busy with new 
trafic, the ships which have been long outstripped and the 
ensigns which are grown strange.” 

In the other two great thirteenth-century Italians, Rossetti 
was much less interested. He had in his library “a pretty little 
early edition of Petrarch.”!” Furthermore, he refers to a sonnet 
of Petrarch on Cino da Pistoia and to the first of the Trionfi,'8 
but elsewhere declares that he thinks he has never read the 
first sonnet of Petrarch.’® These statements suggest that 
although he had some knowledge of Petrarch’s works, he had 
not devoted much time to them. In Dante and his Circle, the 
volume of translations from the early lyrists, Rossetti gives 
six sonnets by Boccaccio, three of them on Dante and the other 
three “chosen for their beauty alone.” Two of the latter trio 
deal with Fiammetta, of whom Rossetti also painted a picture 
and wrote a sonnet, and “the third has a playful charm very 
characteristic of the author of the Decameron.”*° Citations in 
the notes to Dante and his Circle prove Rossetti’s reading of the 
Decameron as well as of Sacchetti’s tales.# 

_ Ariosto constituted most of the poet’s Italian reading in his 

school days.” Furthermore, in a critical article, Rossetti shows 
familiarity with what both Ariosto and Tasso stand for. 
A certain epic, he observes, belongs “to that illegitimate line 
which claims Ariosto for its ancestor.” He nevertheless seems 
to prefer this poet to the later one, for he speaks aptly of 


claims, may be found in the prose contained in Dante and his Circle. The 
notes show familiarity with such works as Dino Compagni’s Chronicle, Villani’s 
History of Florence, and the Pecorone of Giovanni Fiorentino. 

16 Works, p. 284. 

17 Caine, Recollections, p. 232. 

18 Works, p. 305. 

19 Rossetts Papers 1862 to 1870 Compiled by William Michael Rossetti 
(London, 1903), p. 527. | 

20 Works, p. 413. W. M. Rossetti in a note (Works, p. 676) says that the 
second Fiammetta sonnet “bears a certain relation” to Rossetti’s sonnet and, 
even more, to the painting. 

31 Works, pp. 301, 30S.. 

2 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 83. 
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“Tasso’s branch of the heroic family, which, if more legitimate, 
has yet always seemed to us to be less akin to the parent stock 
in vigour than the misbegotten fire of Ariosto.”” 

However, all the later poets, in Rossetti’s opinion, were much 
surpassed by Michelangelo, whose works he thought of editing 
and translating. As he puts it, “My own impression is that 
Michelangelo stands about alone as a good Italian poet after 
Dante etc., unless we except Poliziano.”“ The phrasing of the 
statement is not complimentary to Ariosto and Tasso, but 
probably the “etc.” protects Petrarch and Boccaccio. Of prose 
writers, Rossetti read Cellini and Vasari.* 

In the field of more modern Italian literature, he wrote a 
kindly review of Poems by Francesco and Gaetano Polidori. The 
work was strictly a family affair since Gaetano Polidori, 
Rossetti’s grandfather, was editing and adding to the work 
of an earlier kinsman. Hence the reviewer was tactfully 
appreciative and refrained from making dangerous comparisons 
with other poets. 

Of the greater Italian poets of more recent times, Rossetti 
refers to “that Byron of the classic school, or Racine of romanti- 
cism... the great Alfieri,”*° and he translates from Leopardi, 
The Leaf, a short lyric which the Italian in turn had translated 
from the French of Millevoye. Of the less important poets, he 
made translations of two lyrics by Niccold Tommaseo. 

Rossetti’s knowledge of Dante and some of the contemporary 
lyrists, then, was intimate. He cared much less for the rest of 
Italian poetry, except Michelangelo, and apparently read 
comparatively little Italian prose. 

Spanish literature played even a smaller réle in Rossetti’s 
life than did that of Greece and Rome. In his school days, he 
read Don Quixote unappreciatively,?’ and late in life he had in 
his library a copy of Fitzgerald’s translations from Calderon.”® 
I find no record of his knowing the language. 


® Works, p. 537. 

* Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 275. 
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Besides Italian, French was the only foreign language and 
literature which Rossetti knew at all intimately. His ac- 
quaintance, however, seems to have been sharply specialized. 
In the first place, he evidently admired early French literature. 
From this he translated three poems by Villon and two other 
bits of verse, John of Tours and My Father’s Close, of which he 
does not specify the authors. I find no mention of the extent 
of Rossetti’s reading in old French literature, and one is inclined 
to suspect that these translations bear witness to a great admira- 
tion of the medieval rather than to an intimate acquaintance. 

The intervening periods seem to have interested Rossetti 
comparatively little. In childhood he had delighted his youthful 
soul with a tome entitled Endimion an Excellent Fancy First | 
Composed in French by Monsieur Gombauld and Now Elegantly 
Interpreted by Richard Hurst, Gentleman, 1639.?° Later, in 1843 
and 1844, largely on account of their pictures, it seems, he 
bought a copy of Perrault’s Contes des Fées and “a Moliére, 
illustrated by Tony Johannot in a manner so exquisitely comic 
that it almost made me split my sides with laughing.”*° Rossetti 
also read Gil Blas.*! 

With the nineteenth century, on the other hand, Rossetti’s 
reading of French literature enlarges. Strange as it may seem, 
we find far more novels recorded than poetry. Soon after leaving 
school he read de Musset and Hugo. Of the latter, he read 
Notre Dame de Paris, other prose works, and some verse and 
also at some time translated two songs from his Burgraves.® 
Indeed in 1844 and 1845 he luxuriated in French novels. He is 
fond of Soulié’s Les Mémoires du Diable. “Do not tell me how 
Sue’s novel [the Juif Errant] goes on,” he entreats in a letter, 
“since I do not wish to have it stale on my return.” George 
Sand’s Horace “certainly contains some splendid and even 
sublime pieces of writing.” “Paul de Kock is unquestionably 
the most amusing and the most natural of the novelists. ... 
Today or tomorrow I shall get another by the same author.” 
And Mérimée’s Colomba “is perfectly sublime. There is about 
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it a manly and vigorous style which has seldom indeed been 
equalled.”3 

Though we find no counterpart of this extreme enjoyment 
in later years, Rossetti seems to have continued fond of French 
novels. In the latter part of 1872, he read Flaubert’s Salammbé | 
and writes in a letter of January 3, 1873: “It is a phenomenal 
book, and could only have emanated from a nation on the brink 
of a great catastrophe. The line of demarcation between this 
and Notre Dame de Paris, published some thirty years before, 
is very singular to remark. Hugo’s book astounds one with 
horrors, but they seem called up more for the purpose of 
evoking the extremes of human pity, and for the author’s own 
luxury in that passion, than for any other aim. Flaubert, on 
the contrary, is not only destitute of pity, but one could not 
judge from his book, teeming as it does with inconceivable 
horrors, that such an element existed or ever had existed in 
human nature. .... It seems the work of a nation from which 
mercy had been cast out, and which was destined soon to find 
none.” So much indeed has the book impressed Rossetti that 
he desires to read Madame Bovary a second time.* 

Rossetti’s favorite French novelist, however, was Dumas, 
and Hall Caine reports seeing at least one hundred volumes by 
him in the poet’s library.® The realistic Balzac was considered 
by Rossetti, according to Ford Madox Brown’s son, to be 
“melodramatic in plot, conceited, wishywashy, and dull,” but 
W. M. Rossetti is inclined to modify this harsh statement. His 
brother, he asserts, admired Balzac in some ways and con- 
sidered him “intellectual and deep-probing,” but preferred 
Dumas. 

Rossetti’s knowledge of things German was very slight. His 
brother says of the language: “He learned it well up to a certain 
point, yet not so as to read freely and I suppose that, by the 
age of twenty-five to thirty, he may have forgotten four-fifths 
of what he had acquired.”*’ He seems, however, to have felt 


33 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 98; II, 25, 28, 28, 32, respectively. 
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great enthusiasm for the language, for at this time he translated 
Biirger’s Lenore, a part of the Nibelungenlied, and Hartmann 
von Aue’s Arme Heinrich (as Henry the Leper).*® It is note- 
worthy that two out of the three—the longer ones—are from 
the early German, showing the same preference for the medieval 
that Rossetti displayed in Italian and French literature. 

Rossetti read and reread Faust in Filmore’s translation, 
incidentally acquiring subjects for pictures*® and, later, when 
planning his painting of Lilith, translated four lines about her 
from the Brocken scene of the drama. Moreover, in a letter 
about 1851, having read Wilhelm Meister, he writes humorously 
about the self-development of the hero: “On one page he is in 
despair about some girl he has been the death of; in the next 
you are delighted with his enlarged views of Hamlet. Nothing, 
plainly, is so fatal to the duty of self-culture as self-sacrifice, 
even to the measure of a grain of mustard seed.”*° Similarly, 
Caine reports the presence of Faust and Carlyle’s translation 
of Wilhelm Meister in Rossetti’s library, but declares that 
otherwise “German writers were conspicuously absent.” 

In his youth, Rossetti read Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl and | 
Lamotte-Fouqué’s Undine in English and Hoffman’s Contes 
Fantastiques in French. “He had a positive passion for 
Meinhold’s wondrous Sidonia the Sorceress (translated) ,”# and 
a passage in a letter of 1855 speaks of his looking “right through 
a pretty extensive collection” of Heine’s poems.“ In con- 
cluding, we must not fail to observe that the greater part of 
Rossetti’s reading of German literature, whether in the original 
or translated, occurred in his youth. 

The consideration of Rossetti’s reading of books by Slavs 
and Scandinavians is brief indeed. The only mention of Russian 
literature which I find is that the poet read Turgenev’s Le Pain 
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d’Autrut in French, finding it “quite admirable in its way.” 
Moreover, on inspecting Rossetti’s library, Caine says that he 
“seemed to be a reader of Swedenborg, as White’s book on the 
great mystic testified.”“© This inference is borne out by a 
mention of Swedenborg as “the Seer” in a sonnet.“ 

As in foreign literatures, Rossetti’s reading in English 
accented certain periods. In the literature before 1700, he 
showed but little interest. The only mention of Chaucer that 
I have encountered is the remark that he was one of the four 
English writers who best sympathized with their readers.*’ 
This is indeed but meager tribute to the father of English 
poetry from one who was himself a poet. He became acquainted 
with the King’s Quair while visiting Penkill and, since, as 
W. B. Scott says,** he “knew nothing” about the early poetry 
of Great Britain, he was much taken with it. The result, of 
course, is the King’s Tragedy with the insertion of certain verses 
from King James’ poem. 

Rossetti read old romances, by his own admission, in the 
hope to “pitch upon stunning words for poetry.” Some of the 
romances were “tremendously fine.”4*® In 1849 Rossetti read a 
translation of the Gesta Romanorum, probably to find subjects 
for pictures, and from it secured the story of his poem The Staff 
and Scrip5® To Malory’s Morte d’Arthur he had not paid “any 
marked attention in earlier years.”5' Later, presumably, he 
paid more; at any rate, a fair number of his paintings and 
drawings are taken from Arthurian subjects. . 

The-early English ballads similarly attracted Rossetti, and 
he admitted that, on first seeing them, he had exclaimed to 
himself, “There lies your line.”®? His characteristic taste for 
the medieval and primitive is discernible in his attitude toward 
English literature, but far less markedly so than in the case of 
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the Continental literatures. In particular, his apparent coldness 
toward Chaucer is strange, but it may be explained perhaps by 
Chaucer’s comparative realism or the difficulty of his language. 

Shakespeare, of course, excited the greatest admiration in 
Rossetti. He began at a tender age of four or five, becoming 
interested in selections from Hamlet with accompanying illustra- 
tions. At the more seasoned age of seven, he writes a childish 
letter to the effect that he likes Richard III “exceedingly.” 
Indeed “I, Maria, and William, know several scenes by heart.”™ 
Evidences of his later affection for the master Elizabethan are 
his completion of Ophelia’s song “How should I your true love 
know” (An Old Song Ended), the excellent critical remark that 
in Macbeth “the kingly we is tripped up by the guilty 7 in many 
places,”®> and several paintings or drawings. As his love for 
Shakespeare began early, it ended late, for on his death bed 
“he half-sang, half-recited, snatches from one of Iago’s songs 
in Othello.”5" 

-Of other Elizabethan authors, it appears, Rossetti had a 
limited knowledge. Joseph Knight, who was acquainted with 
him personally, remarks, “That Rossetti was ever a close student 
of the Elizabethan drama does not appear. Shakespeare he 
studied from boyhood; Marlowe was an early favorite; of 
Chapman, either as a translator or as a dramatist, he knew little; 
and Webster’s two great tragedies came within his ken.”5*§ That 
Rossetti appreciated the value of Elizabethan songs is evident 
in his speaking of “the best period of English song writing, 
whose rarest treasures lie scattered among the plays of our 
Elizabethan dramatists.”5* Furthermore, though declaring 
he is “no adept in elder sonnet literature,” he praises one of 
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Drayton’s sonnets, the Love-Parting, as “almost the best in 
the language, if not quite.”®* I find no mention of Spenser. 

In the seventeenth century Rossetti seems to have been 
fondest of Milton’s sonnets and Donne. The former, indeed, he 
says, “seem to me to be every one of them of exceptional ex- 
cellence.”® It is astonishing at first sight that Rossetti has 
passed over the august epics of Milton; our wonder, however, 
ceases when we reflect that Milton’s austere grandeur must 
have been alien to Rossetti’s warm Southern nature, but that 
his sonnets appealed because Rossetti too was a master of this 
form. Than Donne, “there is hardly an English poet better 
worth a thorough knowledge,” according to Rossetti, and 
elsewhere he pronounces him “full of excellences, and not 
brimming but rather spilling with quaintnesses.”® 

Of the other seventeenth century authors, Vaughan “re- 
sembles Donne a good deal as to quaintness, but with a more 
emotional personality,”* and “extreme homeliness” is a trait 
of Quarles. Finally, Rossetti speaks with delightful humor of 
“the Pilgrim’s Progress where the pleasant names of heavenly 
places really make you feel as if you could get there if the 
journey could only be made in that very way,—the pitfalls 
plain to the eye and all the wicked people with wicked names.” ® 

In the eighteenth century, Rossetti is better read than in 
the earlier literature. His favorite poets are indicated in an 
appreciative remark about Smart, in which he begins with a 
burst of enthusiasm, but in which his literary conscience starts 
working and causes him, as it were, to eat his words. “Did you 
ever read Christopher Smart’s Song to David, the only great 
accomplished poem of the last century? The wnaccomplished 
ones are Chatterton’s,—of course I mean earlier than Blake 
or Coleridge, and without reckoning so exceptional a genius 
as Burns. ... You will find Smart’s poem a masterpiece of rich 
imagery, exhaustive resources, and reverberant sound.”® To 

60 Caine, Recollections, p. 249. 
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put the matter briefly, the romantic poets of the century were 
those whom Rossetti most enjoyed. Of Burns, Rossetti says 
in a fragment: “Whosoever be of all men the most a poet, 
Robert Burns is of all poets the most a man. His enormous 
identity—the lowly labour united to the plumed and crested 
intellect—thus shoots up as in overwhelming vigour and makes 
his presence a mountain among the hills of Poesy.”® 

Rossetti, even at the age of sixteen or seventeen, was an 
admirer of Blake.** This admiration in later years, moreover, 
took the practical form of contributing much sensible though 
not at all brilliant critical matter to Gilchrist’s life of Blake. 
Of the Poetical Sketches (of 1783), if one considers the author’s 
youth and the epoch in which he produced them, Rossetti 
declares, it is “hardly possible to overrate their astonishing 
merit.” He calls other poems almost flawless in essential respects 
and he praises Blake’s quaintness, spiritual beauties, and his 
“exquisite metrical gift,” his “pure perfection in writing verse.” 
Finally Rossetti elsewhere speaks most aptly of “that colossal 
infancy of expression which we find in William Blake.”®® 

Blake had defects in the eyes of Rossetti, but Chatterton 
was spotless perfection. The poet-painter took some interest in 
the work of the Bristol youth in 1848, but thereafter neglected 
him till in the closing years of his life his enthusiasm burned 
with all the ardor of a Romeo. He writes of “the less marvellous 
than absolutely miraculous Chatterton. Are you up in his 
work? He is in the very first rank!.... He was as great as any 
English poet whatever, and might absolutely, had he lived, 
have proved the only man in England’s theatre of imagination 
who could have bandied parts with Shakespeare..... Not to 
know Chatterton is to be ignorant of the true day-spring of 
modern romantic poetry.” 7° 

Rossetti, however, read eighteenth century authors over 
whom he grew less enthusiastic. Indeed Caine records that the 
poet had wandered far in the by-paths of English verse, for 
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example by reading such works as Gilfillan’s Specimens of the 
Less-Read British Poets. Though they no doubt proved suffi- 
ciently interesting to entice him onward in his browsing, he 
speaks slightingly of “the usual array of nobodies—Addison, 
Akenside, and the whole alphabet down to Zany and Zero.”” 
Those of the greater eighteenth century poets who inclined 
more to the classic are not mentioned in Rossetti’s letters, 
though they may perchance consider themselves fortunate for 
the oversight. In one of his reviews of Hake, on the contrary, 
he speaks of “a formality and even occasional courtliness of 
diction which recall Pope himself in his most artificial flights; 
while one is frequently reminded of Gray by sustained vigour 
of declamation.”” The contrast of this temperate comment 
with his ecstasy over Chatterton, is an index to the values 
which governed Rossetti’s critical judgments. 

Furthermore, Rossetti was by no means ignorant of eigh- 
teenth century novelists. In childhood, like the orthodox little 
boy, he had devoured Robinson Crusoe, and at least started on 
the History of the Plague.” Late in life, he joined in the studies 
of Hall Caine. To be sure, Rossetti impressed his friend as’ 
having read more French than English fiction, but he threw 
himself into the field with eagerness and the two enjoyed 
Richardson, Fielding, and Sterne together.“ Moreover, in 
1868 we find him interested in Vathek and desirous of borrowing 
volumes by Madame D’Arblay.’5 

Of other prose, he had read as a child that satire which is no 
satire, Gulliver’s Travels.” His later reading of Gibbon and his | 
extreme relish for Boswell have already been touched on. His 
delight in the latter is evidenced by his making in 1860-61 
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both a drawing and a water color of Dr. Johnson at the Mitre 
Tavern with Two Methodist Ladies, a complete departure from 
his usual romantic and aesthetic type of picture. 

A sweeping statement by Caine, moreover, to the effect that 
Rossetti and he read, among other authors, Steele, Savage, 
Goldsmith, and Johnson” confirms us in our view that Rossetti 
was fairly well read in the century, but does not change our 
impression that he specialized in poets—especially the imagina- 
tive ones—and, to a lesser degree, in the novelists. 

In the English poets of the early nineteenth century, Rossetti 
was better read than in any field we have yet considered except 
perhaps Dante and his contemporaries. After worshipping 
Scott in his childhood, Rossetti as a youth evidently came under 
the spell of Byron, preferring his narrative poems to the 
reflective Childe Harold. The noble lord is referred to as “my 
favourite poet” by 1842, but, though Rossetti continued to 
esteem him, he read little of his work after 1844.78 In that year 
he began to read Shelley more than any other poet. But in 
spite of much admiration, in spite of his classing Shelley as one 
of “the three greatest English imaginations” with Shakespeare 
and Coleridge,’® it is evident that there were many elements 
in Shelley that displeased Rossetti. In the words of his brother 
he resented “at times those elements in Shelley’s poetry where 
the abstract tends to lose sight of the concrete, or where 
revolutionary philanthropy, rather than the world of men. and 
women, is the dominant note.”®° As a result, he always pre- 
ferred Byron, Keats, and Coleridge.*! His underlying irritation 
with Shelley is evident in the somewhat flippant remark apropos 
of his early death, “As to Shelley, it is really a mercy that he 
has not been hatching yearly universes till now.” ® 

The next favorite to reign, beginning in 1845 or 1846, was 
Keats,® and he, though soon surpassed by a later poet, came to 
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his own again afterward. Indeed, W. M. Rossetti asserts 
“Perhaps, in his last few years, the poetry of Keats was more 
constantly present to my brother’s thoughts than that of anyone 
else, hardly excepting even Dante.”* “Endymion,” we read 
furthermore, “is a magic toy, fit for the childhood of a divine 
poet.”® Moreover, as Keats grew older, “He was getting always 
choicer and simpler, and my favourite piece in his works is 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci—I suppose about his last.” Ina 
word, of all the poets prominent at the time, Keats was “the 
one true heir of Shakspeare,” and unlike poets who do both 
good and evil in the world, he gives his admirers a joy which 
is “a flawless gift.” * 

Coleridge was also an object of veneration to Rossetti. 
Indeed, though he presumably devoted less study to the works 
as a whole than to Keats, “towards the close of his life he would 
perhaps have exalted a few of Coleridge’s poems above all 
others produced in that period of our literature.”®’ Several 
excellent critical remarks by Rossetti on Coleridge are recorded. 
The conclusion of Christabel “hints at infinite beauty, but 
somehow remains a sort of cobweb.” Indeed the latter part 
“seems to have reached a fatal facility of jingling, at the heels 
whereof followed Scott.”®* Coleridge is, moreover, “a spiritu- 
alized Turner.” Again, “His best work is tuned but never 
twanged.” Finally Rossetti declared elsewhere that “what came 
most of all uppermost in Coleridge, was his wonderful intuitive 
knowledge and love of the sea, whose billowy roll, and break, 
and sibilation, seemed echoed in the very mechanism of his 
verse.” 9 

The poet most intimately associated with Coleridge, Words- 
worth was, however, persona non grata to Rossetti. He denied 
that Wordsworth possessed a grasp of the grand style or a vital 
lyric impulse.*° Though he allowed that the Lake poet’s best 
sonnet, Toussaint L’Ouverture, was noble, in general he declared 
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that “A reticence almost invariably present is fatal in my eyes 
to the highest pretensions on behalf of his sonnets. Reticence 
is but a poor sort of muse.”*! Finally, Wordsworth’s personality 
as a poet seemed to have excited real antipathy in the breast of 
Rossetti. “He thought Wordsworth was too much the High 
Priest of Nature to be her lover: too much concerned to 
transfigure into poetry his pantheo-Christian philosophy regard- 
ing Nature, to drop to his knees in simple love of her to thank 
God that she was beautiful.” “I grudge Wordsworth every 
vote he gets.” He even had recourse to ridicule, applying the 
term “sawdust poem” to a simple one which he considered of 
the Wordsworthian pattern and, if the story be authentic, 
exclaiming on seeing two camels at the zoo stalking up and 
down together, “There’s Wordsworth and Ruskin virtuously 
taking a walk!”® Rossetti’s objections to Wordsworth, then, 
were on the score of qualities bound to displease a romantic 
painter endowed with Italian warmth of emotion. 

Scott was a childish favorite with Rossetti—Marmion first, 
and then the other poems. Later, however, as is evident in a 
passage already quoted about Coleridge, he thought Scott 
“jingling.” He began reading the novels soon after the verse.** 
In 1871, again, we find him reading Guy Mannering, The Fair 
Maid of Perth, and Saint Ronan’s Well with pleasure, “surprised 
both at their usual melodramatic absurdities of plot and their 
astounding command of character in the personages by whom 
all these improbabilities are enacted.”™ In the last, too, the 
hero and heroine had “much more individual passion” than was 
usual in Scott. 

Among the minor poets of the period read at some time 
during his life were Campbell, L. E. L., and Crabbe, the last 


%1 Caine, Recollections, p. 241. 

% Caine, Recollections, p. 148. The remark about the sawdust poem is from 
the Letters to Allingham, p. 233. In Family-Letiers and Memoir, I, 419, also, 
Rossetti shows himself hostile to what he considers trivial subjects. On the 
other hand, in Works, pp. 630-3, he reviews certain Wordsworthian poems by 
his friend Hake favorably. Perhaps for Rossetti friendship covered a multitude 
of sins. 

% Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 59-60. In boyhood, he sketched the death 
of Marmion. 

“W. B. Scott’s Autobiography, II, 162-3. 

% Family-Letters and Memoir, Il, 241. 
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pleasing him much.® In his habit of delving in forgotten English 
poets, he came across Wells’ Joseph and his Brethren. This he 
admired excessively, calling it “a grand poem” and “poetry of 
the very first class” and regarding the author as an “un- 
established” heir of Shakespeare.*’ He was likewise acquainted 
with Beddoes, for he pronounces a poem of Hall Caine’s “to 
savour more of the ‘mortal moon’—that is, of a weird and 
sombre Elizabethanism, of which Beddoes may be considered 
the modern representative.” ° 

In the prose of the early nineteenth century, Rossetti is much 
less well read. He at least skims, however, biographical writings 
relating to this period from the pens of Medwin, Moore, Hunt, 
Hogg, and Cottle, the Coleridge of the last causing him “vast 
amusement.” Lord Houghton’s Keats, too, is “exceedingly 
interesting.”*® In fiction he read, during childhood, Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, some of Miss Edgeworth’s books for 
children, Sandford and Merton, and Carleton’s Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry to say nothing of the usual well- 
worn fairy tales. In 1844, too, he was fascinated by Melmoth 
the Wanderer and Maturin’s other works.}°° 

To books of the Victorian epoch, references in Rossetti’s 
letters are particularly numerous. The poet very evidently kept 
abreast with contemporary literature, and, when a person does 
this, he is likely to discuss it more frequently than works of 
the past. Among other things, Rossetti read magazines and 
reviews in so far as they touched on literature, a fact which may 
be clearly demonstrated by inspection of the Letters to Alling- 
ham. Nevertheless, the same rule that held true in the past 
holds true for this epoch. Rossetti, poet as he is, is better read 
in the verse than the prose. 

His greatest admiration in the whole period was Robert 
Browning. According to his brother, about 1847 everything 
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except Shakespeare and Dante took a secondary place compared 
with this poet. “Paracelsus, Sordello, Pippa Passes, The Blot 
on the Scutcheon, and the short poems in the Bells and Pome- 
granates series, were endless delights; endless were the readings, 
and endless the recitations. - - - -Here were passion, observation, 
aspiration, mediaevalism, the dramatic perception of character, 
act, and incident.” So great was Rossetti’s enthusiasm that he 
did not consider Browning obscure." It is even recorded of 
Sordello—that indigestible work—that he “half worshipped the 
poem, and thrust it down everybody’s throat.”!% Men and 
Women he greeted with a burst of enthusiasm, dubbing it “my 
Elixir of Life” and its author “the glorious Robert.” He is 
revelling in a third reading of the poems, but he humorously 
admits: “I’m afraid The Heretic’s Tragedy rather gave me the 
gripes at first, though I’ve tried since to think it didn’t, on 
finding the Athenaeum similarly affected.”!% Later, it seems 
Rossetti’s enthusiasm waned. With much admiration for the 
superb treatment of The Ring and the Book, he considered the 
choice of subject perverse.'“ Furthermore, Balaustion’s Ad- 
venture impressed him as “absolutely everything that Greek 
ideas are not”; yet Browning still seemed “with all his sins, the 
most original and varied mind” in contemporary poetry.’® 
After Buchanan’s attack Rossetti morbidly believed there was 
a conspiracy against his fame. He unreasonably interpreted 
some lines at the end of Fifine at the Fair, presented him by the 
author, as attacking him, and the friendship between the two 
poets terminated abruptly.!™ 

During the years 1845-47, Rossetti “was a semi-idolater of 
Mrs. Browning; but in more mature years he saw very clearly 
the defects (along with the beauties) of her tendencies and 
style.” Aurora Leigh is termed by him “an astounding work, 
surely !”207 

101 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 102. 

102 Letters to Allingham, p. 28. 

103 Letters to Allingham, pp. 156-7. 

10 Anne Gilchrist Her Life and Writings Edited by H. H. Gilchrist (London, 
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Rossetti was likewise fond of Tennyson!® though he did not 
regard him with the reverence he offered Browning. In what 
was apparently a fit of enthusiasm, Rossetti and Woolner, after 
reading the Princess, pronounced it “the finest poem since 
Shakespeare, superior even to Sordello.”°* A later volume 
(1869), however, is said not to “enlist my sympathies, except a 
second Northern Farmer which is wonderful; and of course there 
is much high class work throughout.”"° Two of Tennyson’s 
poems—the Kraken and the Sisters—have the honor of being 
parodied in kindly wise by Rossetti, and he made designs for 
five woodcuts in Moxon’s edition of the poet. 

As a good brother should, Rossetti had a high opinion of his. 
sister Christina’s work. “Besides the unsurpassed quality (in 
my opinion) of her best sonnets, my sister has proved her poetic 
importance by solid and noble inventive work of many kinds.” 
Several letters from Christina to her brother show that he has 
offered criticisms of her poems and that she meekly submits 
to him. Finally, a jotting in a note book—most happily worded 
—presumably refers to his sister: “Christina—the isolation of 
a bird, remote, minute, and distinct, shy like a bird.” 

To the younger poets who were more or less his disciples, 
Rossetti was naturally most friendly. Morris’ Chapel in Lyoness 
he styled “glorious,”!"* and he quotes with approval the general 
opinion that the Earthly Paradise shows “some real advance as 
to strength and human character” over the earlier volume.! 
In a remark about another poet, furthermore, his phrasing 
about Morris is most to the point: “The dreamy romantic 
really hardly needs more than one vast Morris in a literature— 
at any rate in a century.”"5 

Rossetti is reported to have spoken “in the very highest 
terms” of Swinburne’s Hertha, The Litany of the Nations, and 
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the Proem to Tristram and Yseult4'@ The younger poet’s 
enchanting music and dash must have appealed to him, for he 
queries: “In inexhaustible splendour of execution, who can 
stand beside Swinburne?” Yet he realized some of the young 
man’s fatal weaknesses: “His principal fault now is perhaps 
abundance—exuberance it hardly is, for no one has more real 
command of style than he has now acquired.”!” 

Rossetti read the minor poets as well as the major ones. He 
rates Leigh Hunt’s poems higher than do most people, and this 
“despite his detestable flutter and airiness.” He likewise read 
Hood and in one place he terms him “a great poet,” though this 
is perhaps partly to reflect more credit on Keats, who, he says, 
influenced Hood.¥8 Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde was “read 
and re-read” by Rossetti “with fervent admiration at a very 
youthful age,”"* and Bailey’s Festus excited equal admiration 
in his less critical years.!*° 

Of Patmore’s Angel in the House, Rossetti remarks, “Of 
course it is very good indeed, yet will one ever want to read 
it again?”!#!_ Aubrey de Vere comes off less well. Rossetti 
supposes that a volume of his will be “more in my line than 
yours—not that I either have quite given over backbone as 
unaccessary to human structure. But I have rather a weakness 
to the man.” In another place, the same poet is described as 
“surely one of the wateriest of the well-meaning.”}= Owen 
Meredith is disposed of with, “I haven’t seen Owen Meredith 
and don’t feel the least curiosity about him.”!*8 

Rossetti praises Dobell’s Keith of Ravelstone extraordinarily, 
ranking it “with Keats’ La Belle Dame sans Merci, and the other 
masterpieces of the condensed and hinted order so dear to 
imaginative minds” and lamenting that he usually insists on 
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being so long winded.’ Of a volume of Jean Ingelow’s poems, 
he remarks not altogether effusively: “Really there seems a 
good deal in it.” He likewise commends a poem by Alexander 
Smith. For Tennyson-Turner’s sonnets, Rossetti admits he 
has “a great weakness” and Blanco White’s remarkable sonnet 
is “dificult to overrate in thought—but easy to overrate as 
regards its workmanship.” 

Several poets were very good friends of Rossetti and thus 
were rated highly by him. One of William Bell Scott’s books 
was thus pronounced by Rossetti, “despite an unkempt quality 
here and there,” to be “the real result of native unforced powers 
struggling manfully and successfully through every fissure of 
a rocky life.”"? Various criticisms of Allingham’s poems— 
mostly favorable—are contained in Rossetti’s letters to him. 
About 1844, Rossetti was much impressed by “a strange 
romance named Vates, or the Philosophy of Madness” by Gordon 
Hake.”® Later he met the author and had so favorable a view 
of his work that he declared, “Really he is a very extraordinary 
man.” Rossetti wrote reviews of two of Hake’s volumes of 
poems (the-only other literary review he ever wrote was of 
Italian verse by his relatives, the Polidoris). The article on 
Hake’s Parables and Tales is superior to that on his Madeline 
and Other Poems in that it contains better written passages. 
An example is the remark that a certain poem “though full of 
thoughtful perceptive whimsicality,” does not “quite possess 
that ‘consequent clear-headedness which must be the first 
principle of all allegory—whereof twilight is the true atmosphere 
but fog the utter destruction.”“° In both reviews, Rossetti is 
very friendly, giving the author all the credit he deserves and 
somewhat more, but neither exalting him nor refraining from 
censure. 

Among the other contemporary poets, Rossetti thought some 
were very remarkable yet totally unappreciated, such as Dixon, 
Ebenezer Jones, and, for sonnets, Philip Marston. 
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Many young poets sent presentation copies to Rossetti, and 
he often helped them with suggestions. Among others were 
William Sharp, William Watson, Hall Caine, and Oscar Wilde.!*! 
In the case of the last, Rossetti appreciated “the gifts that 
underlay a good deal of amusing affectation.” 

As usual, Rossetti was less well read in prose than in poetry. 
Novels, perhaps, constituted his greatest reading. In his youth, 
he was extremely fond of Dickens, until in 1846 his interest 
began to decline. In his last days, however, he read and was 
much impressed by the Tale of Two Cities? “Thackeray he 
always valued within certain limitations,” enjoying his early 
works but reading him hardly at all after 1855-58.)* In a jotting 
from a note book, Rossetti declares, “Thackeray is the valet 
of Society, to whom not one of his Masters is a hero. He lives 
upon small advantages, which he exacts from all alike.”!* 

Ford Madox Brown’s son declared that Rossetti held George 
Eliot to be “vulgarity personified,” but the vitriolic judgments 
reported by this young man are probably exaggerated. It is 
hence better to accept the view that, though he considered 
Romola as misinterpreting the spirit of the Italian Renaissance, 
he in general “much admired” her genius and praised her 
character.'5 

In 1854, we find Rossetti having just finished Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights and declaring it “the first novel I’ve read 
for an age, and the best (as regards power and sound style) for 
two ages, except Sidonia. But it is a fiend of a book—an in- 
credible monster..... The action is laid in hell,—only it seems 
places and people have English names there.”*° The fact that 
he had not read Charlotte Bronte—as he admits later'®’—-shows 
that Rossetti was less careful to keep abreast of contemporary 
prose than verse. 

As regards other novels he became very enthusiastic in youth 
over Ten Thousand a Year and a novel named Violet or the 
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Danseuse.*® In the same early years, too, he read various works 
of Bulwer.¥® Later, he declared George Meredith’s Evan 
Harrington to have “great merit of a wonderfully queer kind.” !° 
Among novels by acquaintances he enjoyed Hannay’s Eustace 
Conyers! and was much impressed by the Gabriel Denver of 
Oliver Madox Brown.!# 

It will be noted then that Rossetti was a fitful reader of 
novels, devoting more time to them in youth and toward the 
end of his life than during the years between. Ignorant of much 
that was being done, he nevertheless was conversant enough 
with the work of the chief novelists to form his own ideas on 
their attainments. 

Carlyle, apparently, was not liked by Rossetti. He spoke 
of the Scotchman “with a tinge of dislike” and, at the time of 
the Crimean War, after relating an anecdote at his expense, 
declared, “Now that we are allied with Turkey, we might think 
seriously of the bastinado for that old man.” 

Rossetti’s attitude toward Ruskin was mixed, showing 
affection and appreciation on the one hand and grudging 
hostility on the other. We find Rossetti remarking about the 
first part of Unto This Last: “Who could read it, or anything 
about such bosh!” and eventually in 1865 the friendly cor- 
respondence between the two men broke off altogether. 

Among prose other than fiction Rossetti read Keightley’s 
Fairy Mythology, the autobiography of Haydon, and Gilfillan’s 
criticisms. 

In the way of humor, Lear’s Book of Nonsense started Ros- 
setti writing witty doggerel, and W. S. Gilbert’s Bab Ballads 
delighted him extremely, but Lewis Carroll’s Hunting of the 
Snark perversely impressed him as an insidious attack. 
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In American literature, Rossetti’s reading apparently was 
fragmentary. His favorite author was Poe, many of whose 
poems were “a deep well of delight to Rossetti.” He often 
entertained himself by reciting Ulalume and the Raven, declar- 
ing that the latter occasioned The Blessed Damozel.'" 

Rossetti speaks of reading some of Lowell® and, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, “several poems by Emerson in his grand vein.” 
Of Whittier he has read Skipper Ireson’s Ride—“a forcible 
piece about a brute of a skipper being tarred and feathered” 
though he surmises the poem to be by Lowell.“° Longfellow 
and Whitman, however, were less pleasing. After mentioning 
the former, he runs on jocularly: “How I loathe Wishi-washi— 
of course without reading it. I have not been so happy in loath- 
ing anything for a long while—except, I think, Leaves of Grass, 
by that Orson of yours. I should like just to have the writing 
of a valentine to him in one of the reviews.”%° But when 
Longfellow visits Rossetti personally, even though he thought 
Dante Gabriel was the painter and his brother, William Michael, 
the poet, he becomes “the good old bard.”*!_ Of such power is 
a sweet natured personality. 

Of American prose, Rossetti praises the essay of his friend 
C. E. Norton on the Vita Nuova as “a work of high delicacy and 
appreciation”! and, perhaps without having read it, he writes 
a humorous poem at the expense of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 

Rossetti’s reading, let us remark once more, is strongly 
specialized. French and Italian supplied almost all the reading 
in foreign literatures. They no doubt appealed to him in good 
part because three-quarters of his own blood was Latin. But, 
in addition, Rossetti evidently did not master ancient languages 
sufficiently to read them with ease. Furthermore, when one 
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considers his enthusiasm for Faust and Meinhold, one is inclined 
to believe that insufficient instruction may also have accounted 
for the relatively small bulk of his reading in German as well. 
In periods, he is similarly circumscribed—in this case being 
confined to the medieval and the very modern periods. His 
enthusiasm for the middle ages is more marked in Italian and 
German, though there are traces of it in English and French. 
Here, too, the linguistic difficulty may well have entered in. 
The preference for the modern period from the beginnings of 
romanticism in the late eighteenth century is evident in all 
the languages he read except Italian, and the bulk of Rossetti’s 
reading fell in this epoch. Finally, though he spent most of his 
time on poetry, he derived considerable recreation from reading 
French and English novels. 

We can now also distinguish certain mental attitudes of 
Rossetti as a critic. In the first place, he depends on sudden 
intuitions, on insight, for his judgments; he does not slowly 
analyze, searching for the whys and wherefores, carefully 
weighing values, and gradually evolving complex theories. 
Similarly Caine remarks of Rossetti’s powers: “A critic, in 
the sense of one possessed of a natural gift of analysis, Rossetti 
assuredly was not. No man’s instinct for what is good in poetry 
was ever swifter or surer than that of Rossetti. ----But here 
Rossetti’s function as a critic ended. His was at best only the 
criticism of the creator. Of the gift of ultimate classification 
he had none, and never claimed to have any.”}54 

A second trait of Rossetti’s—allowing for occasional gibe and 
censure—was the sympathy of his criticism. “The man,” he 
writes, “who, on seeing a work with claims to regard, does not 
perceive its beauties before its faults, is a conceited fool.”*5 
He observes this in his own practice. If he reads an author at 
all, he is apt to be generous with his praise and is not fond of 
carping. 

A third characteristic of Rossetti’s critical attitude is a strong 
personal bias. When a writer does not harmonize with his well 
marked preferences, he neglects him altogether. When, on the 
contrary, he finds one who chimes with them, Rossetti’s en- 
thusiasm runs away with his judgment, and as in the case of 
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Chatterton or Wells, he exalts him to the skies. It is this bias 
coupled with his emotional character that, in spite of his keen 
intuition, make him—as so many of us—often unreliable as a 
critic. 

It is not difficult, furthermore, to select the qualities which 
Rossetti particularly valued in authors. He was angered by 
Buchanan’s accusation that he preferred form to content and 
stoutly denied it. Again, he writes to Caine, “Conception, 
my boy, FUNDAMENTAL BRAINWORK, that is what makes 
the difference in all art. Work your metal as much as you 
like, but first take care that it is gold and worth working. 
A Shakspearean sonnet is better than the most perfect in form 
because Shakspeare wrote it.”45? 

Elsewhere Rossetti shows that he particularly values the 
emotional content of poetry. “All poetry affects me deeply, and 
often to tears,” he declares. “It doesn’t need to be pathetic, or 
yet tender, to produce this result.”!5? And again, a certain piece 
of verse, he says, is “best where most impassioned, as all poetry 
is and must be.”!59 

This preference for emotion and the closely related quality 
of imagination—both intense though not necessarily morbid— 
is clearly marked in the individual criticisms of Rossetti. It is 
for this reason that his favorite poets are apt to be those of the 
Romantic Period or its precursors—Burns, Chatterton, Blake, 
Keats, Coleridge, Byron, the Goethe of Faust. For this reason, 
too, he is drawn to other great personalities capable of deep 
feeling and imaginative life, like Dante and Browning. 

But though Rossetti valued primarily an emotional and 
imaginative content, he likewise prized exquisite artistry pro- 
vided it was not divorced from the greater quality. Rossetti 
was himself a careful workman in verse, his practice being, 
according to his brother, to write a poem in the rough and then 
to bring it into perfect form with the help of dictionaries of 
rhymes and synonyms.!®° It is in harmony with this fondness 
for delicacy of form that he praises Elizabethan songs, Keats, 
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Blake with his “exquisite metrical gift,” Coleridge who “tuned 
but never twanged” his verses, and Swinburne with his “in- 
exhaustible splendour of execution.” 

On the other hand, for polish without imagination and emo- 
tion or for dignity of style Rossetti had little use. As a result, 
he sadly neglects neo-classic writers. 

Another quality which Rossetti positively dislikes is insistence 
on a moral. His brother declares, “In all poetic literature, 
anything of a didactic, hortatory or expressly ethical quality 
was alien from my brother’s liking.”!® It is for this fault in good 
part that he disapproves of Wordsworth and Shelley, and the 
same trait may have caused his comparative coldness to Carlyle 
and Ruskin. | 

Again, Rossetti had a fondness for the primitive when it 
savored of the past. His enthusiasm for the ballad and medieval 
literature are examples, or his relish for quaintness in Blake, 
Donne, or Vaughan. On the contrary, the primitive in humble 
life, dear to Wordsworth, repelled him. 

The phrasing of Rossetti’s criticism is that of an artist. Even 
the casual comments found in his letters have singular fitness 
and in his few more formal published criticisms the phrasing is 
often charmingly poetic. Style, then, as well as characteristic 
habits of selection and personal criteria for values indicates that 
Rossetti is a romantic critic, true to type—intuitive, emotional, 
imaginative.'© 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN ROSSETTI’S 
HOUSE OF LIFE 


HE sonnets of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, despite the intensity 

of feeling and glow of style which seem to immerse the 
reader in their spirit, are obscure. Often we find ourselves left 
with a very vague conception as to the import of the sonnet 
as a whole. Yet the vagueness does not result, as sometimes 
with Swinburne, from the haziness of meaning, or from the 
fine diffusion of thought or feeling through the large fecundity 
of images and words. Rossetti’s obscurity arises often from 
the use of special symbols bound up with his view of life; 
more often from the fact that although a sonnet takes its 
inceptions from some specific and personal experience, the 
poet generalizes and allegorizes it in such a way as to imply the 
personal experience and still give us no clew toit. The experience 
is vividly present to his own imagination so that the sonnet is 
a commentary upon it; yet the actual object is either not present 
or only vaguely adumbrated. Thus a study of Rossetti’s life 
as a background for his poetry, recreating the lost implications, 
should and does illuminate the poetry very vividly. Such a 
study in this particular case, moreover, affords a revealing 
instance of the way in which experience transmutes itself into 
lyric art. I wish, then in this paper, to bring together in concise 
form all the material for dating and grouping the sonnets of 
The House of Life and to discuss how far we are justified in 
giving to these sonnets an autobiographical interpretation. 
The best known of Rossetti’s sonnets are a group of some 
fifteen written to Mrs. Rossetti during their engagement and 
married life in the period from 1852-1862, a group containing 
such poems as Bridal Birth, Supreme Surrender, The Kiss, 
Nuptial Sleep, Lovesight. These sonnets are obviously auto- 
biographical, an interpretation which is supported by a clear 
and unanimous tradition. Other sonnets from the same and 
from a slightly earlier period, such as The Choice, three sonnets 
dated by William Michael Rossetti 1847, which present the 
three philosophies “Eat thou and drink,” “Watch thou and 
fear,” and “Think thou and act”; Old and New Ari, dated 
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by W. M. Rossetti 1847 and 1848, not originally in The House 
of Life; and The Hill Summit, written in 1853 (see Rossetti’s 
Letters to Allingham) and afterwards philosophized in 1869, 
offer a generalized comment upon certain external aspects of 
life and conduct. With these there is no question of a personal 
interpretation; although it is interesting to note in passing that 
‘the subjects of the 1847-48 sonnets have an intimate connection 
with the philosophy of art which Rossetti was then formulating 
as a Preraphaelite. The sonnets with which we are more par- 
ticularly concerned are the seventy odd sonnets written by 
Rossetti after his wife’s death. 

How these should be interpreted the critics have not at- 
tempted to say specifically; they have been defined in general 
terms variously as dramatic, as “artistic embodiments of ideal 
love,” and as dramatic with personal reminiscenses, all of which 
helps us no further to the understanding of any particular 
sonnet. William Michael Rossetti in his commentary! is very 
little critical or interpretative, rarely venturing beyond a close 
paraphrase. While he speaks elsewhere of some of the sonnets 
as occasional—that is, as having rise in the immediate events 
of Rossetti’s life—in his comments on the individual sonnets he 
ignores the possibility of explaining them by a study of the 
poet’s life. This limitation is apparent if we glance for a moment 
at his own comment on Willowwood.' 

“The four sonnets named Willowwood represent in a general 
sense, the pangs of severance; they need hardly be termed 
obscure, but have what may be termed remoteness of treatment. 
All is given under forms at once concrete and subtle. By sever- 
ance we might understand severance by death, for both the 
word and the idea extend to that; but severance by outward 
conditions on earth appears to be more particularly con- 
templated in the sonnets. In his article, the Stealthy School of 
Criticism, Rossetti thus describes the subject of Willowwood: 
‘a dream or trance of divided love momentarily reunited by 
the longing fancy’.” 

This, little satisfying as it is, is the most that has been done. 
I believe that a closer study of the sonnets shows the majority 


1 William Michael Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer, 
London, 1884. 
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of them to be autobiographical, telling in various forms the 
story of Rossetti’s love for his wife. These sonnets fall into 
two main groups, the first of which I shall call the Willowwood 
Group; the second, written at Kelmscott in the summer of 
1871, which I shall call the Kelmscott Group. This latter group 
has two parts. In addition I shall discuss briefly a few reflective 
sonnets on the theme of love written from 1871 to 1881 and 
shall indicate what other aspects of life Rossetti treated. 

The evidence for the personal interpretation of this body 
of sonnets is both external and internal. When we find the 
later sonnets employing the imagery and highly specialized 
symbolism of the earlier sonnets, we incline to interpret them 
in the same way, and these interpretations are corroborated 
by more objective evidence. The various memorials, reminis- 
cences, and documents which William Michael Rossetti has 
given us, together with Rossetti’s letters and the autobiog- 
raphies of his friends, enable us to date a number of the sonnets 
and to reconstruct Rossetti’s life and condition of mind at the 
time of his greatest productiveness. In several cases, too, 
particular letters read almost like first drafts of particular 
sonnets though separated by a considerable interval. The 
sonnets, moreover, which we can date specifically are members 
of certain distinct groups, and it thus becomes possible to 
interpret with a degree of confidence a much larger number of 
sonnets than those for which we can fix the actual date of 
composition. 

To take one specific example, let us look at the sonnet Hope 
Overtaken, which did not appear in the Edition of 1870 and hence 
was presumably written after that date. This sonnet expresses 
the anguish of one who wilfully delayed the realization of his 
love until almost all his time was spent. Now it will be remem- 
bered that Rossetti first met Miss Siddal in 1850 when he was 
twenty-two and she seventeen, and was engaged to her from 
about 1851 to 1860. They had just two years together before 
her death. 

The delay of their marriage was due in part to Rossetti’s 
circumstances, in part to the condition of Elizabeth Siddal’s 
health, in large part to Rossetti’s temperament. During the 
years of their engagement, they had been much together, 
Rossetti painting and drawing sketches of her, she drawing as 
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her strength permitted, absorbed in themselves, yielding to 
their moods and temperaments,—“doing as you like as puppies 
and tomtits do,” Ruskin complained, until Rossetti seemed so 
completely to have drawn what he needed of the. world within 
the circle of his feeling that he became lost in feeling, feeling 
itself became unsatisfied, he was incapable of resolution and 
foresight, and reluctant to face change. This condition not only 
failed to provide any stabilized future for Miss Siddall, but 
with the habit of unequilibrized emotion, kept them from 
reuniting with the world of men in a vigorous contact. This 
is Just such a situation as the sonnet deals with. Further the 
situation and the sonnet are both strikingly illuminated by the 
extracts from two letters written by Rossetti shortly before his 
marriage on May 23, 1860, when Miss Siddal’s health was 
almost at its lowest ebb. The first, written to his mother from 
Hastings, Friday (April 13, 1860) speaks thus of his marriage: 


“Like all the important things I ever meant to do to fulfil duty or 
secure happiness—this one has been deferred almost beyond possibility. 
I have hardly deserved that Lizzy should still consent to it, but she 
has done so, and I trust I may still have time to prove my thankfulness 
to her.” 


The second, written four days later, is to his brother. 


“Tf I were to lose her now, I do not know what effect it might have 
onmymind. . . ... . 

“The ordinary license we already have, and I still trust to God we 
may be enabled to use it. If not, I should have so much to grieve for, 
and (what is worse) so much to reproach myself with, that I do not 
know how it might end for me.” 


If, moreover, we study this sonnet as a member of a group— 
The Kelmscott Group—we shall find more comprehensive 
evidence to convince us that this sonnet, although written ten 
years later, indubitably voices Rossetti’s own experience. This 
point I leave, however, until my general discussion of the 
Kelmscott Group and pass on to another type of evidence, that 
based upon a study of symbolism and figure. We may first 
compare the imagery of lines 5—8 of this sonnet: 


“Ah God! and but for lingering dull dismay, 
On all that road our footsteps erst had been 
Even thus commingled, and our shadows seen 
Blent on the hedgerows and the water-way!” 
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with that of Love-sight,one of the sonnets of the early marriage 
group: 


“O love, my love! if I no more should see 
Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow of thee!” 


This certainly suggests that the two sonnets have a common 
emotional source. Further we must consider the identity of the 
symbolism of this sonnet with the symbolism of The One Hope 
a sonnet written in 1869. Now The One Hope William Michael 
Rossetti and others who knew the poet interpreted as meaning 
the poet’s hope of reunion with his wife after death, and so 
indeed a close reading of the sonnet forces us to understand it. 
Hence we find confirmation for our personal interpretation of 
the sonnet Hope Overtaken. 

The sonnet The One Hope itself brings us to our first group, 
the Willowwood Group, of which it is a member. Of the fifty 
sonnets of The House of Life published in the edition of 1870 
perhaps half were certainly written before 1862. Of the remain- 
ing twenty-five sonnets a large number, with respect to sub- 
stance, temper, and style, clearly form a group which is the 
product of one creative inspiration and of one state of mind. 
Among these we may name Life-in Love, The Love Moon, The 
Morrow’s Message, Sleepless Dreams, Secret Parting, Parted Love, 
Broken Music, Death-in Love, Willowwood, Without Her, Stillborn 
Love, Barren Spring, Farewell to the Glen, Hero’s Lamp, He and I, 
Newborn Death and The One Hope. They all define and give 
utterance to the emotions of a bereaved lover whose life and 
energies are being wasted in the passion of his bereavement. 
The picture they present is an intensely subjective one, the 
emotion single and continuous. 

Now certain of these sonnets, Parted Love,’ Willowwood, 
The One Hope,’ Newborn Death,’ Farewell to the Glen,® are 
definitely dated during the autumn of 1868 or in the following 
year. But from 1862 to 1865 Rossetti wrote no poetry and from 


1 Written at Penkill, September 1869. Family Letters, II, 216. 

2 Dated 1868 by Wm. Rossetti in his Memoir. 

* Dated 1869 by Wm. Rossetti in his Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer 
and Writer. 

4 December 1868—W. M. Rossetti. Memoir. 

5’ Dated 1869 by W. M. Rossetti. Memoir. 
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1865 to 1868 only a few sonnets for pictures; hence we must 
date all the sonnets of this group 1868 to 1869 or, wholly 
disregarding the very plain internal evidence, we must split 
the group and place some of the sonnets before 1862, for which 
date there is no positive evidence. Moreover, on Christmas 
1868 Rossetti told William Allingham that he was writing some 
new sonnets and preparing some old ones for the Fortnighily 
Review. Of the sonnets in the Fortnightly we can point definitely 
to several as being old; several, as Wzllowwood, and Newborn 
Death, we can point to as new. Of the remainder, several, 
Sleepless Dreams and Broken Music, are among those which 
seem to belong to the same group; is it not fair to suppose them 
likewise “new sonnets,” thus corroborating our previous im- 
"pressions? 

If then we accept these sonnets as a group, what light does 
this throw upon our understanding of them? The fact that 
The One Hope is personal will incline us to give a like interpreta- 
tion to the group. But let us turn away from the sonnets 
themselves to objective sources for interpretation. Of Rossetti’s 
life during the years 1868 to 1869 we obtain from William 
Michael Rossetti and from Bell Scott a picture which shows 
the poet’s energies absorbed in perpetual brooding over the 
death of his wife. On the critical side this brooding took the 
shape of a haunting regret for the carelessness and unwisdom 
of his treatment of her; out of his emotional need, on the other 
side, came a yearning to communicate with her. He took part 
in spiritualistic seances and gave attention to other possible 
means whereby the barriers might be crossed. And the emo- 
tional need and emotional absorption leading to these attempts 
brought him at moments the brightening belief that he had 
succeeded. Bell Scott tells among other instances the strange 
story of the bird which perched on Rossetti’s wrist, and which 
he took for his wife’s spirit. Such conceptions were, however, 
but paroxysms of belief; they restored nothing of what he had 
lost, and his judgment never confirmed them. The causes of 
this renewed intensity of feeling after the intervening years 
were three. His adventures in spiritualism were in themselves 
disturbing. Then, with the desire to publish some of his poems, 
came the consideration of recovering the lost poems buried in 
his wife’s cofin. The motive which had driven him to thrust 
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them there, his sense that he had sacrificed and neglected his 
wife for them, that only by giving them to her in death could 
he relieve his agony of remorse and his yearning toward her,— 
this motive was unchanged; and it was with almost inconceiv- 
able anguish that he long considered exhuming the lost poems, 
and at last did so. And, finally, there was the confusion between 
dream and reality with regard to Rossetti’s relation to women. 
Long before he had met Miss Siddall, as a boy of eighteen or 
nineteen, Rossetti, out of the literature he had read and out 
of the ensuing dreams, had pledged his fancy to one great love 
which should be the absorbing and guiding force of his life. To 
this dream, first given shape in The Blessed Damozel, he literally 
enchained his imagination. But at the time of which I speak, 
Rossetti found himself becoming interested in other women. 
This interest he fought against bitterly. It was the poison of 
his life that he could neither command his passion to exclude 
a second love nor bring his imagination to accept it. Add to 
this renewed crisis, moreover, that the poet considered his own 
condition with depression; his health was seriously weakened, 
and his eye-sight apparently was failing. His genius seemed to 
him withered before harvest. 

Under these conditions Rossetti with a renewed creative force, 
the full strength of which he can hardly himself have been 
conscious of, after a silence of six years resumed composition 
in a series of sonnets which give voice to two themes,—his sense 
of wasted gifts, and his love for his wife. Thus considered, not 
only The One Hope but the entire group is to be regarded as a 
personal revelation. The moment we make this assumption 
their meaning becomes clear. As example, we may look at 
Willowwood. Let us first clear up the meaning of certain difficult 
phrases. 

II, ll. 3 and 4 “The new birthday.” This means not a re- 
incarnation, as might at first be suggested by the phrase “souls 
disused in death’s sterility,” but death, and more particularly, 
with that specialized symbolism which Rossetti’s figures ac- 
quired—the death of the second of two lovers and the reunion 
of his soul in heaven with the soul of the first, which may thus 
be supposed to have been “disused in sterility.” Compare this 
with the lyric, The Portrait, stanza II; Sonnet II, Bridal Birth, 
lines 12-14: 


- ——_ 
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“Till to his song our bodiless souls in turn 
Be born his children, when Death’s nuptial change 
Leaves us for light the halo of his hair;” 


and also with the Blessed Damozel, stanza 19 (Ed. 1881): 


“To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead.” 


The figure is not, of course, original with Rossetti. It probably 
in this case, as Miss White, of the University of Wisconsin, 
points out to me, derives from Blake and through him from 
German mysticism. John Donne, again, uses it in the First 
anniversary of The Anatomy of the World. 


“Thy second birth 
That is, thy death; for though the soul of man 
Be got when man is made, ’tis born but then 
When man doth die; our body’s as the womb 
And as a mid-wife death directs it home.” 


And in the last stanza of his canzone on the death of Beatrice 
in La Vita Nuova, Dante says: 


“Poscia 
Che la mia donna ando nel secol novo.” 


Rossetti translates this: 
“Since for my lady the new birth’s begun. 


To The Blessed Damozel the Willowwood sonnets are closely 
akin in conception and spirit, though with a far greater depth 
of feeling. In the former phantasy the existence of heaven and 
personal immortality are assumed, whereas the most poignant 
pathos of Willowwood arises out of Rossetti’s doubts concerning 
a future life; but there, as in Willowwood, the lover left on earth 
seems in a moment of intense concentration to call the beloved _ 
up out of the objects of nature about him, only to be left, as_ 
the illusion vanishes, in doubt as to whether he shall be found 
worthy to join her. 


“Alas and though the end were reached was thy part understood 
Or borne in trust? And for her sake 
Shall this too be found good? 
May the close lips that knew not prayer 
Praise ever, though they would.” 
(Original version.) 
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Rossetti had written in March 1862 to Mrs. Gilchrist: “I have 
now to be thankful for obligations connected with my work 
which were a source of anxiety before; for without them it seems 
to me that I could never work again. But I already begin to 
find the inactive moments the most unbearable, and must hope 
for the power, as I most surely feel the necessity, of working 
steadily without delay. Of my dear wife I do not dare to speak 
now, nor to attempt any vain conjecture whether it may ever 
be possible for me, or I be found worthy, to meet her again,” 
uttering with the direct, hard, intellectual perception which, 
as Mackail has noted, he so often flashed upon men, the twofold 
doubt which found in these sonnets its symbolic expression, 


“And if it ever may 
Meet mine again I know not if love knows.” 


This passive doubt, in spite of the strain of aesthetic religiosity 
apparent in much of his work, Rossetti always knew to be the 
real limit of his religious comfort. And yet his passion would 
not accept this fact, so that, as W. M. Rossetti tells us (Family 
Letters, Vol. 1, p. 255), he was led to try to get into spiritualistic 
communication with his wife. 

“I cannot say with accuracy how soon such attempts began. 
(Table turning, etc.) I myself witnessed some in 1865, ’66, ’68 
and ’70. I will not enter into details, but will only say that now 
and then demonstrations occurred which astonished me not a 
little. -- - -Although Rossetti was, as I have already said, not 
plunged into monstrous gloom by the death of his wife, the 
idea of her was in these years very constantly present to him. 
Poignant memories and painful associations were his portion; 
and he was prone to think that some secret might yet be 
wrested from the grave.” It is not fantastic to suppose that in 
writing these sonnets Rossetti’s spirit was surcharged with the 
reaction from such efforts; his reason ever coming back uncon- 
vinced to its unanswered skepticism, his flooding passion ever 
refusing to accept the bourne it could yet not cross, so that it 
indeed held his soul “wandering in Willowwood.” Thus his 
spirit lost its initiative and fell back upon its one assurance, 
the remembrance of the emotion they had lived through on 
earth. 
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This experience is bodied forth in the symbol of a bereaved 
lover who wanders in the wood of mourning, spending his life 
in search for his beloved. There by a well he meets Love, who 
sings a song to tell him that he is wasting his soul in vain 
effort, for he can never recover her while the night of life 
endures. As Love begins to sing, the lover sees his wife’s face 
rise up in the well; she becomes fully embodied. But as the song 
ends, the spell breaks; she fades away. -His mind accepts the 
inescapable loss. He drinks of the water, and as he drinks, he 
knows that though he has lost her physical being, their love 
is an unbreakable bond. | 

The identity of the figure rising in the woodside well presses 
upon us as unmistakably one with the Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal 
of the earlier sonnets. Here are the “Shadowed Eyes” which 
“remember and forsee”—the “eyes gray-lit in shadowy hair 
above”; here the renewal of the sensuous realization of love; 
here—and it is for this that the: Willowwood Sonnets focus so 
much of the emotion and imagery of the sonnets which had 
gone before—here the tragic realization of the moment fore- 
imaged and despaired for out of the midst of happiness, 


“Oh love, my love! if I no more shall see 

Thyself nor on the earth the shadow of thee, 

Nor image of thine eyes in any spring,— 

How then should sound upon Life’s darkening slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wing?” 


To return to W. M. Rossetti’s interpretation. Buchanan in 
“The Fleshly School of Poetry” had quoted as an example of 
disgusting sensualism the last two lines of Willowwood I, leaving 
the reader who had not the sonnet before him to suppose that 
an actual kiss was described. It is in answer to this that Rossetti 
says: “The sonnet represents a dream—fancy; and in the 
imagery of the dream the face of the beloved rises through 
deep dark water to kiss the lover. Thus the phrase ‘Bubbled 
with brimming kisses,’ etc., bears purely on the special symbol- 
ism employed.” I do not see why this “dream or trance of 
divided love” should be interpreted as referring to “severance 
on earth.”—There are on the other hand, many indications for 
Anterpreting it as I have done. Rossetti for obvious reasons 
would not have been more explicit in this article. 
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The points to be noted here are that not only does the sonnet 
as a whole become more intelligible by reference to Rossetti’s 
personal experience, but that the figures and symbols of Willow- 
wood repeat and gain meaning from those of the early personal 
sonnets, and that the face which rises in the well in Willowwood 
has the unforgettable features of the heroine of the marriage 
group. 

The next sonnets to be considered are the Kelmscott group, 
in two parts. Rossetti wrote from Kelmscott to William Bell 
Scott in August, 1871, that he had composed about thirty 
sonnets (not all of them, of course, love sonnets) that summer, 
of which he enclosed four; these are The Lover’s Walk, Heart’s 
Haven, The Dark Glass, Through Death to Love. Around these as 
a nucleus and considering substance and style, we may form 
the group, including in the first part The Lover’s Walk, Heart’s 
Haven, Youth's Antiphony, Youth’s Spring Tribute, Beauty’s 
Pageant, Genius in Beauty, Silent Noon, Gracious Moonlight, 
Mid-Rapture, Heart’s Compass, Soul Light, Last Fire, Her Gifts, 
and Venus Vicirix, and probably Heart’s Hope and Love’s Last 
Gift; in the second part, The Dark Glass, Through Death to Love, 
Severed Selves, Hope Overtaken, Love and Hope, Cloud and Wind, 
Ardor and Memory, Memorial Thresholds. In the first of these 
parts, the poet lover, anatomizing his relation to his mistress 
and analyzing herself, tries to define the ideal influence of love 
upon the soul. These sonnets are richly sensuous in matter 
and expression—one or two even sensual—but less passionate 
than the earlier sonnets; there is in them a remoteness, a certain 
objectivity of treatment. Besides being thus united in idea and 
in temper, these sonnets are alike in the accessories of style; 
their emotion frequently reveals itself in a flower setting, and 
voices itself through natural imagery rare in Rossetti. Two 
sonnets in this group call for special mention: Her Gifts and 
Venus Victrix. The mistress of these sonnets is the same, 
pale, golden haired, with long column-like neck; and she is not 
in a realistic sense Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal. She may be some 
other actual woman—perhaps Mrs. Schott sat for the portrait; 
I incline to think her idealized from Mrs. Rossetti. The idealiza- 
tion would be in keeping with the temper of the group as a 
whole. 
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Closely related to the first part of the Kelmscott group in 
imaginative temper and touching it at many points in theme 
are the sonnets of the second part. These sonnets present a 


dramatic story of tragic love or love which may through the | 


passions of the lovers become tragic, handled, however, with 
more aloofness, with a more controlled realization of subject 
than the marriage group or the Willowwood group. Three of 
these sonnets, Love and Hope, Hope Overtaken, and Cloud and 
Wind use Hope in the sense in which it is used in The One Hope 
and are in substance a partially objectified rendering of the 
note of that sonnet; moreover, Hope Overtaken, as already 
noted, bears a striking resemblance to letters of Rossetti con- 
cerning himself and Miss Siddall; others, too, are a rephrasing 
of general facts and conditions in the poet’s own life, as for 
example Through Death to Love. The group as a whole reveals 
itself then, as a restatement under idealized terms of the love 
story of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal. 

If, turning to objective evidence, we ask whether Rossetti’s 
. life at the time these sonnets were written seemed to indicate 
such a happy release of spirit as made them possible, we shall 
be confirmed in our interpretation. The composition of the 


whole group must be fixed by the known date of the four - 


sonnets sent to Scott in the summer of 1871. The summer of 
1871 was the Indian Summer of Rossetti’s life. His health, for 
the time being, was restored; the distressing, overwrought 
months which centered round the exhuming of his poems had 
been so merged in the mellowing process of time as to have 
become softened memories; in his new resilience he delighted 
in the flowered meadows of the Upper Thames; he was painting 


Mrs. Morris and her little girls, the very models of his fancy; 


above all, his spirit—unsuspecting of all storm to come—ex- 
panded to the cordial reception of his first volume of poems. 
In this golden air, for a brief period, he was able to detach 
himself from his experience, to contemplate it tranquilly, and 
to present it in its typical aspect. More, he so far dramatized 
the story as to render the old story in a new setting; the sonnets 
of part one became in so far an ideal presentation of love. 
The sonnets of these two groups, Willowwood and Kelmscott 
constitute the large body which may be illuminated by this 
method of approach. Such sonnets as The Love Moon, written 


ea 
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before 1870 and Pride of Youth, 1880, which deal with a second 
love, cannot be linked with any one specific occurrence in 
Rossetti’s experience; the first seems written in a moment of 
present passion, the latter in a moment of philosophic con- 
templation when all the loves are past (in this respect being 
in harmony with the general reflective tone of the late sonnets). 
Our interest in these sonnets and their speculation increases 
when we remember the history of Rossetti’s emotional life, and 
the same history affords a significant criticism of the first sonnet 
Love Enthroned. 

In conclusion, we may note that Rossetti, after a period of 
greatly diminished activity in sonnet writing, felt a renewal 
of creative energy in 1880 to 1881. The sonnets of this period 
do not form a distinctive group but are akin in expressing, for 
the most part, generalized reflection on the human comedy. 
William Michael Rossetti has given us the data for dating 
most of these. Their quiet and reflective tone coming at this 
retired and comparatively settled close of the poet’s life is, 
by the force of contrast, another element harmonizing with all 
the evidence which has led to the personal interpretation of 
many of Rossetti’s sonnets. 
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XXVI. 
TOLSTOY AND“ANNA KARENINA 


HE problem offered by Count Leo Tolstoy to the world 

has not been advanced appreciably nor has a definite solu- 
io been offered during the past years. Large numbers of 
hitherto unknown articles and stories have been brought to 
light. Nearly every person connected with the great writer 
during his last years has published memoirs and reminiscences. 
Nevertheless the serious question as to the nature of the real 
greatness of the man is still unanswered and no one has at- 
tempted a synthesis of the various views held about him. 

In general we may say that the studies which have been 
made fall into two great classes: those which sympathize with 
the Countess Tolstoy and emphasize the artistic value of the 
works of the author; and those which take the part of Chertkov 
and declare that it is as a moralist, a preacher and an ascetic 
that Tolstoy did his most valuable work. Both agree that the 
moral and artistic elements are strangely mixed throughout 
Tolstoy’s entire literary career, but they are quite unable to 
evaluate and judge the different tendencies. 

It may therefore be of some interest to see some of the con- 
clusions which have been reached. Thus Bulgakov writes: 


There is nothing more usual than the common supposition that we 
would have as it were two Tolstoys, Tolstoy the artist and Tolstoy 
the philosopher, and that we might, as it were, accept the one and 
reject the other. To such a conclusion—the division of the one Tolstoy 
into two—come not only philistines but sometimes very wise persons 
claiming to be educated. But we must confess, that it is impossible 
without a certain type of lack of conscience and hypocrisy, even to 
one’s self as well as to others, to affirm seriously anything like this of 
Tolstoy. Tolstoy, of course, was one. He was really Tolstoy, and no 
one else. This is now beginning to be understood.’ 


Ivanov-Razumnik? takes much the same attitude. He notes 
differences in Tolstoy’s attitude in the course of his life but he 
considers them all part of one great search for truth during 
which Tolstoy passed through several phases. 


1 Val. Bulgakov, Tolstoy the Moralist, Prague 1923, pp. 6 f. 
2 Vol. IV, St. Petersburg, 1912. 
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On the other hand, Aldanov boldly challenges this unity and 
concludes his study: 


The story is quite mysterious and original; in a lack of comprehension 
we pause before the undecided problem of Tolstoy. A Greek passing 
over to Judaism or a Jew who lived for long years as a Greek, a misan- 
thope in love with life, a rationalist who gave so much labor to the 
criticism of unclean reason, a genius born to be evil and becoming 
inhumanly good,—Leo Tolstoy stands before us as an eternal middle. 
Who was he in fact, this man who lived a life in a glass frame, so near 
and dear to every one of modern people? When the light of the eternal 
Tolstoyan sun falls on the poor prism of analysis, it is broken into a 
rainbow of a thousand shades. We study the separate clear colors. But 
who knows all the shades of the enchanting spectrum? Who has reached 
the mystery of the original unity? Who can say, that he has understood 
Leo Tolstoy? 


We may well agree on the impossibility of reaching a definite 
solution but it is surely possible for us to seek to clarify our 
impressions and we could profitably analyze all of his works, 
not merely those of his published volumes but those also which 
appeared after his death, to see how far they carry out the 
ideas that are usually ascribed to them. At first sight the 
writings of Tolstoy are almost childishly simple but they 
become more complex as we study them further and try to 
arrange in intelligible form the impressions which we have 
received from them. Anna Karenina, the great novel of social 
life, is a case in point. Exactly what does the novel teach us 
as to sin and responsibility and how far does this lesson coincide 
with the intentions of Tolstoy as we have a right to understand 
him? 

There is a gloomy and dread phrase attached to the novel, 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” The average reader, seeing 
this, undoubtedly thinks that vengeance must be visited upon 
Anna for leaving her husband and following the dictates of her 
heart. The sinful love of Anna and Vronsky is opposed to the 
pure Christian love of Kitty and Levin and virtue triumphs. 
So sure was the original French translator of this that a version 
was made in which only the sinful story was depicted and Anna 
Karenina appeared as a story of adultery. 


3M. A. Aldanov, Zagadka Tolstogo (The Riddle of Tolstoy), Berli: 1923, 
pp. 126 f. 
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Nevertheless Russian critics have not agreed on this simple 
solution. Dostoyevsky in his searching analysis of the story 
and of the character of Levin does not express definitely the 
ultimate responsibility. Evil lies so deep in human nature that 
only God to Whom “Vengeance is Mine, I will repay” can 
answer the question. The human judge must take refuge in 
Mercy and Love. 


Afterwards, at the end of the novel, in the dark and terrible picture 
of the fall of a human spirit, followed step by step, in the representation 
of that unavoidable condition, when evil, mastering the being of a man, 
fetters every movement, paralyzes every power of resistance, every 
thought, every desire to struggle with the darkness which falls on the 
spirit and is consciously, willingly, passionately accepted by the soul in 
place of light,—in this picture there is so much instruction for the 
human judge, for one who maintains measure and weight, that finally 
he exclaims, in fear and confusion: “No, I have not always vengeance 
nor will I always repay,” and he will not inhumanly place it to the fault 
of the darkly fallen criminal, that he neglected the outcome as shown 
by the eternal light and consciously rejected it. At least, he will not 
take refuge in the letter of the law.‘ 


_ This passage, more or less obscure as it is, shows that Dostoy- 
evsky was less certain as to the cause of the tragic outcome 
than was Ivanov-Razumnik, who gives a blunt decision: 


For Anna there was no salvation. She offered as a sacrifice for her 
happiness, the unhappiness of another—and perished; if she had 
sacrificed her happiness and continued to live with the hateful husband, 
she would have doomed herself to eternal unhappiness ..... Better to 
perish than to destroy—that is of course the thought of Byelinsky, of 
Dostoyevsky and of Tolstoy; but in this novel Tolstoy tries to give in 
artistic phrases a positive as well as a negative result..... Un- 
willingly again and again Tolstoy asks himself the same question “how 
to live?” and parallel to the novel of Anna, he gives us another story of 
his searchings, his questions, his doubts and answers in the story and 
development of the second principal hero—Konstantin Levin, with his 
question and answer, “How to live?—to live for the soul.”§ 


Gromeka in a review which was approved by Tolstoy writes: 


The confused and superstitious faith in rank and the vanity of an 
arbitrary change of human passions, which is called the application of 


‘ Dostoyevsky, Dnevntk Ptsatelya July-Aug. 1877, ed. Ladyzhnikov, Berlin 
1922, pp. 320 f. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 89 f. 
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the principle of freedom to the realm of the feeling of love,—this 
quasi-liberal faith in the novel of Anna receives a mortal wound. The 
artist showed us that in this field there is no unconditional freedom, but 
there are laws, and it depends on the will of man to agree with these 
laws and be happy, or to transgress them and be unhappy. There is not 
here freedom for human reason which is now celebrating easily and 
prematurely its false victory and thinking that it can change the laws 
of the human spirit, ignoring their force and transforming them in 
accordance with its own distant conceptions. It is impossible to destroy 
the family without causing it unhappiness, and on this old unhappiness 
it is impossible to construct new happiness. It is impossible to ignore 
the opinion of society, because, even if it is false, it is still a necessary 
condition of quiet and freedom and open war with it poisons, embitters 
and cools the most blazing feeling. Marriage is the only form of love in 
which feeling forms quietly, naturally and without interruptions, 
firm bonds between people and society, preserving freedom for activity, 
giving power and inspiration for it, creating a pure childish world, 
creating a soil, a source and implements of life. But this pure family 
principle can be created only on the firm basis of true feeling. It cannot 
be founded on external calculation. And a later allurement with 
passion, as the necessary consequence of an old lie, destroying it, will 
correct nothing and will lead surely to final ruin, because “Vengeance is 
Mine, I will repay.”® 


This is perhaps the conventional point of view with the addition 
that the real sin was the marriage of Anna and Karenin. 
Aldanovy asks pertinently 


Is the fundamental idea of Anna Karenina really correctly formulated 
by Gromeka? Is there really in his interpretation a moral idea? Ina 
few words it leads to the old saying; if you have not given your word, 
be strong; if you have, keepit. Anna gave her word to Karenin and did 
not keep it. Vronsky gave his word to Anna and also did not keep it or 
kept it poorly. Therefore both are destined to death.’ 


Prince Kropotkin interprets the novel in terms of his own 
theories: 


At any rate, if the story of Anna Karenina had to end in tragedy, it was 
not in the least in consequence of an act of supreme justice. As always, 
the honest artistic genius of Tolstoy had indicated another cause—the 
real one. It was the inconsistency of Vronsky and Karenina. After 


*M. S. Gromeka, Posledniya proizvedentja gr. L. N. Tolstogo, p. 61; quoted 
by Aldanov, op. cit., p. 30. 
* Aldanov, of. cit., pp. 31 ff. 
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having separated from her husband and defied “public opinion”—that 
is, the opinion of women who as Tolstoy shows it himself, were not 
honest enough to have any voice in the matter—neither she nor 
Vronsky had the courage of breaking entirely with that society the 
futility of which Tolstoy knows and describes so exquisitely. Instead 
of that, when Anna returns with Vronsky to St. Petersburg, her own 
and Vronsky’s chief preoccupation was—How Betsy and other such 
women would receive her, if she made her appearance among them 
And it was the opinion of the Betsies—surely not superhuman justice 
—which brought Karenina to suicide.® 


Many of these versions give us a“curious result. Morality 
and happiness depend on society and we should be as corrupt 
as society sanctions, no more. It might be permissible to argue 
on this basis as Andreyev does in Darkness as to whether one 
has the right to be virtuous in a corrupt society. Yet if we can 
carry this into Anna Karenina, Tolstoy is preaching a moral 
code which is lower than that of society, since it is permeated 
with a cynicism which tends to approve the vice it claims to 
castigate. 

Finally Leo Shestov uses a different approach to the fate of 
Anna; 


Vengeance waits her, Count Tolstoy will give it to her. She sinned an 

must be punished. In all Russian and perhaps in foreign literature no 
_ artist has so mercilessly and quietly brought his hero to the terrible 
fate awaiting him, as Count Tolstoy did in his novel with Anna. I do 
not say mercilessly and quietly—joyfully and triumphantly. The 
shameful and painful ending of Anna was for Count Tolstoy a joyful 
portent. After killing her, he leads Levin to faith in God and ends his 
novel. Had Anna been able to endure her shame, had there remained 
with her a consciousness of her human rights, had she died not crushed 
and annihilated, but just and proud, Count Tolstoy would have lost 
that means of support, thanks to which he could maintain his own 
spiritual poise. Before him was. the alternative—Anna or he, himself, 
her ruin or his salvation. And he sacrificed Anna, who followed Vronsky 
while her husband was living. Count Tolstoy clearly feels, what sort of 
a husband Karenin is for Anna; as no one else, he describes the whole 
terror of the position of a gifted, clever, sensitive and living woman 
bound by the bonds of marriage to a walking automaton. But he must 
consider these bonds binding, sacred, for in the essence of obligation 


® Kropotkin, Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature, Lond. 1905S, p. 128. 
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in general he sees the proof of the higher harmony. And in defence of 
this obligation he rises with all the power of his artistic genius. Anna 
by breaking the “rule” must perish by a painful death.® 


He writes again: 


At the moment of the appearance of “Anna Karenina” you could 
persuade Count Tolstoy of anything, except that the good is not on 
Levin’s side. Not only is it on Levin’s side—it is against all, who 
think, feel and live not as Levin; it is against Koznyshev, Vronsky, 
against Anna, and it takes vengeance on them, it punishes them, how- 
ever they may temporarily celebrate a victory over Levin.!° 


We could extend this list of conflicting opinions almost 
indefinitely but before we proceed to construct a new theory 
of the novel, there are a few points that must be noticed, and 
these points are very striking when we come to bring them 
together. 

The first question concerns the character of Karenin. Those 
critics who stress the sin of Anna or see how she has erred by 
making a man unhappy point to the Karenin of the pardon 
scene" and it cannot be denied that Karenin here is on a higher 
spiritual plane than either Anna or Vronsky. It is almost the 
only passage in the novel where Tolstoy does not ridicule him 
as an official. “All his life Aleksyey Aleksandrovich had lived 
and worked in official spheres which had to do with the re- 
flection of life. And every time, when he met with life 
itself, he recoiled from it.”' Ovsyaniko-Kulikovsky™ tries to 
explain away this statement and argues that Tolstoy wished to 
be fair to Karenin but that his aversion to officials was so great 
that he could not draw an official without satirizing him. This 
may be true but we must not forget that it is only in one scene 
that Karenin becomes a man. Everywhere else he inspires us 
with the same loathing that he inspired in Anna. It is certainly 
dangerous to rest the interpretation of the novel on one scene 
which shows the leading character in an utterly inconsistent 
position. Besides this, had Karenin really been stirred to 


°L. Shestov, Dobro v uchenit Tolstogo ¢ Nitshe (Good in the Teaching of 
Tolstoy and Nietsche), Berlin 1923, p. 15. 

10 Tbid., p. 20. 

1 Past IV, Chap. xvii. 

12 Ed. Ladyzhnikov, Berlin, 1919, I, 202. 

3 Sobraniye Sochtnenty, Moscow, 1923, III, Tolstoy,® p. 121. 
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humanity, his moral victory over Vronsky would have given 
him a good opportunity to win back Anna’s love but he relapses 
into a cold virtue which drives Anna more hopelessly into 
Vronsky’s arms. 

More than that, it should be noticed that Karenin never 
once is tortured by the fear or hope that Anna’s second child 
was his. If we think of Anna’s later attitude on birth control 
when Darya visits her in the country and also notice the false- 
ness which Darya noticed on visiting Anna in Petersburg’! we 
may conclude that the marriage between Anna and Karenin 
had become an empty form, one in name only, long before 
Vronsky appeared on the scene. If this is true, Karenin is not 
only soulless but also lifeless in a sense that was particularly 
displeasing to Tolstoy at the time and we are led to marvel 
not at the wickedness and heartlessness of Anna but at the 
miracle which roused Karenin, if only for a moment. In this 
case Anna’s offence was in marrying at all with such a man 
but this is quite a different problem, as we shall see. It is then 
fair to presume that in reality, if not in theory, we cannot 
admire Karenin and must reject any theory which implies that 
he is a normal human being. 

A second observation that may be made is Tolstoy’s hatred 
for a sterile virtue. We see this in the cruel remark of Natasha, 
one of Tolstoy’s ideal women, to Princess Marya on Sonya. 
The poor girl has given up her beloved Nikolay Rostov, so 
that he could wed the wealthy Marya and now Natasha says 
of her: 


“To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away? She hath not; why? I don’t know. Perhaps she hasn’t 
egotism—I don’t know; but it is being taken from her and has been 
taken..... She is a sterile blossom; you know, as on a strawberry? 
I’m sometimes sorry for her, and sometimes I think, she doesn’t feel it, 
as we would.”!6 


This is one of the most cold-blooded remarks in all Russian 
literature and it occurs in the works of a man who was later 
to preach extreme asceticism. 


M4 Fd. cit., I, 96. 

% For other examples of the stupidity of officials compare the Death of 
Ivan Ilyich, the Living Corpse Act VI, Scene I, Resurrection, etc. 

16 War and Peace, IV, 352. 
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Anna Karenina shows a similar attitude. Take the case of 
Lidia Ivanovna, the woman who never got a divorce from a 
husband with whom she cannot live, the woman who never 
does violate her marriage vows. Think of the heartless way 
in which she treats Anna, of the relationship which she bears 
to Karenin and even the most rigid moralist must confess that 
there is something perverted and repulsive in every word she 
utters and every thought on which she acts. If she would only 
sin and become human, she might be saved. Self-sacrifice and 
devotion to good are not only vain; they are unnatural, and 
therefore, to Tolstoy, unattractive. 

The same doctrine of self-denial upsets the moral of the 
Living Corpse. It is all very well for Ivanov-Razumnik to 
argue that the play is closely related to Anna Karenina, that 
the old bonds cannot be broken and replaced by new. Never- 
theless that is not the question. It is rather the folly of 
Fedya who will not fight for his wife, who will not divorce her, 
who will not die for her, until he sees that she is condemned. 
It is again a weakling who does not strive to hold that to which 
he is lawfully and morally entitled. The play is obviously weak 
and though some scenes are excellent, we can well understand 
how the later Tolstoy did not bring himself to publish it. 

Finally we must recognize that Tolstoy felt a certain attrac- 
tion to Anna. He describes her sin, he chastises her mercilessly, 
but he feels her power. It is not for no purpose that Levin 
feels himself so moved when he visits her in her disgrace. Again 
and again he feels how extraordinarily Anna pleases him?’ and 
while he is perfectly loyal to Kitty, Anna’s fascination is some- 
thing far too powerful for Levin to resist. Levin is Tolstoy 
and we must feel that those qualities which made Anna attract 
Levin are precisely those qualities in a woman which would 
charm against his will Count Tolstoy. Perhaps this is one 
reason why he feels so bitterly towards her, why she must 
perish. 

Finally we cannot forget Betsy Tverskaya and her friends. 
They form a thoroughly corrupt society where loyalty and 
purity are conspicuously absent. Their husbands know of their 
indiscretions and approve or tolerate. They do not transgress 
the rules of society and Tolstoy has nothing to say to them. 


17 Part VII, Chap. X. 
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So too with Stiva Oblonsky, poor, sinning Stiva, ready for an 
affair with any one and constantly hurting his devoted wife 
with his disloyalty, the man who is ready to confess his rascality 
and his defects but who has no intention of remedying them.!8 
None of these perish or are more than moderately unhappy 
and Anna perishes for she takes herself seriously. Perhaps 
that is the real lesson of the novel, but if so, it is one of the 
greatest pieces of cynicism in the world. 

What then is the tragic guilt of Anna, if it is not adultery, 
nor a violation of her obligations, nor the doom of society? 
It is her serious violation of life, of that type of full and complete 
life in accordance with the laws of nature, and her realization 
of this violation. What do we mean by this? 

She has married Karenin, a man who is not really living, and 
yet in a way she loved him at first. At times he was tolerable. 
At times he might even become passionate. She had had one 
child by him and probably that was the end. There would not 
be another. Anna wanted love. She wanted to be a wife as 
well as a mother and Karenin paralyzed one side of her nature. 
Had she been able to substitute Vronsky for Karenin and treat 
the whole affair as a joke, Anna would have been like Betsy 
and her friends. She would have lived to hold a respected 
position in Russian society. But she could not. As Betsy tells 
Stiva, “Karenin does not understand that she is one of those > 
women who cannot play with their feelings.”!® Her affair with 
Vronsky passes beyond the mere social diversion of an unmoral 
society. It is the same with Vronsky. His mother who smiles at 
the intrigue in the beginning cuts off his allowance when he de- 
clines to leave Anna for a brilliant career in Siberia, where his less 
able comrade Serpukhovsky wins rapid promotion. It is because 
of this depth of feeling that Anna so lightly throws her security 
to the winds when Vronsky falls at the races. She does not 
think of the price which she must pay for her confession that 
Vronsky is the father of her next child. In her mind Vronsky 
has replaced Karenin and her starved cravings as a wife re- 
assert themselves. 


18 Cf. the analysis in Dostoyevsky, Dnevnik Pésatelya, February 1877, 
pp. 79 ff. 
9 J, 601. 
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There is the other side also. Had Anna followed her first 
impulse and left for Moscow with her son, she might have been 
saved. Vronsky would have followed. Perhaps Karenin would 
have been forced by public opinion to fight a duel. Perhaps 
he might have sued for divorce. The important thing was that 
Anna would have had with her her lover Vronsky and her son 
Serezha. She waited. When she left Karenin after the birth 
of the second child, she left Serezha with the father. She could 
not take the boy along with his half-sister and Vronsky and 
she missed him. 

Even with the child she had with her, all was not well. 
Karenin had insisted on having a nurse for the child and this 
was a sin, for mothers should nurse their own children. Tolstoy 
shows the ideal in Natasha who does. He declaims against the 
failure of mothers to do so again and again, noticeably in the 
Kreutzer Sonata and his later writings on sex. Even in the 
Devil the wife of Irtenyev who is represented as a mere butterfly 
cannot nurse her child and thereby we can explain the reason 
for the physical superiority of the peasant woman. She fasci- 
nates Irtenyev merely because she is so close to nature with 
its respect of the laws of reproduction and decay. 

But to return to Anna. She cannot feel the same toward 
the second child and she cannot be happy without the first. 
She is still torn in sunder. Karenin will be the legal father 
of any children which will still be born. Vronsky’s hope of 
continuing his family name is futile unless Karenin will give 
a divorce. An active officer, Vronsky is then forced to give up 
all his activity, his friends, his pastimes to be the lover of a 
woman whose children can never legally be his. The result 
can only be quarrels and a tragedy. It is no wonder that Anna 
and Vronsky soon return to Petersburg and here her first 
desire is to see her son. 

She has been away for some time and now she tries to see 
Serezha. She bribes her way into her house, into her son’s room, 
and finds that he has changed. He loves his mother but his 
mother is no longer closely connected with him. She no longer 
shares his interests. She has not developed as he has developed 
and she sees him still as the child he was, not the youth he is 
growing into. That one visit reveals to her the terrible truth 
that she has lost her son, that the bond with the past which 
she has sought to maintain is broken. 
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It is then and only then that she defies society at the ill-fated 
theatre party. Why should she care? The maternal side of her 
nature has been destroyed. She realizes that she has lost both 
her hopes. As a wife she is lost, for Karenin will not grant a 
divorce. As a mother she is lost, for her son no longer feels with 
her and thinks with her. Why not risk all on one mad throw? 
She does. Betsy and her affinities, all the unmoral and immoral 
social leaders, turn her down. That is the end. 

Anna’s doom is sealed and from this time on her character 
disintegrates. She quarrels with Vronsky, lest he cease to love 
her and almost drives him away. She becomes a woman living 
for love and maimed and unnatural love at that, for again 
Tolstoy loathed birth control in all its forms.2 From now on 
she is willing to snare any man who appears. She welcomes 
Veslovsky, because she wishes to know if she is still attractive. 
She is ready for an affair with Levin, the husband of her friend. 

Thus with the two sides of her nature stifled, Anna perishes 
and it is only a question of time when some incident will 
complete her ruin. A slight misunderstanding with Vronsky, 
a failure to receive a letter and a telegram and it is all over. 
“Vengeance is Mine, I will repay.” 

But if Tolstoy meant to show the sin of adultery, he did 
not succeed. He has not convinced us that adultery is fatal 
except in the unusual case, for there is Stiva and Betsy and 
all the others. A man or woman must live in accordance with 
life, if they would live and think. Stiva and Betsy each in his 
own way do not reason. They live and love and laugh—and 
pass to another affair. Anna was serious, measured herself 
against the life of nature with its principles of birth and death, 
of love and motherhood, and she perished. Life is vindicated 
by the novel and life consists of all those elements which the 
thinking Tolstoy with his later views of non-resistance and of 
personal asceticism sought to denounce. 

There is another argument which can be used against the 
common view of Anna’s guilt. That is to be found in the story 
of Levin and Kitty. A common interpretation sees in this the 
foil to Anna and Vronsky. In one case we have unhallowed 
love,in the other sacred and idyllic love. One love leads to death 


20 Cf, the Kreutzer Sonata, the Afterward and other passages. 
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and ruin. It carries Anna under the train and leads Vronsky 
to lay down his life in Serbia. The other takes its couple to 
holiness and happiness. Yet when we read the story of Levin 
and Kitty, we must be optimists indeed to see in Levin’s fate 
any future peace and comfort. We must remember that 
Dostoyevsky saw in that story Tolstoy’s own departure from 
the Orthodox Church and a series of spiritual trials. He says 
of the final discovery by Levin as to how he should live: 


n a word, the doubts ended, and Levin believed,—in what? He still 
did not define it closely, but he already believed. But is that faith. He 
joyfully asks himself the question: “Is that really faith?” We must 

ssume that it is not. More than that; people like Levin can hardly 

ave a definite faith. Levin loves to call himself the people, but he is a 
nobleman, a Moscow nobleman of the medium-upper circle, the 
historian of which was preeminently Count L. Tolstoy..... In a 
word, this direct soul is an idly-chaotic soul, or he would not be a 
contemporary Russian intellectural nobleman, and of the middle-upper 
noble circle.” 


Dostoyevsky here demolishes the final solution of Levin but 
he does not draw attention to the numerous parallels which 
exist between the two stories and these parallels are most 
striking. We must not forget that Kitty was in the beginning 
of the story in love with Vronsky and would have married him, 
had not the more dazzling Anna won him away from her. We 
must remember the many parallels between the two house- 
holds, the visit of Veslovsky to Levin as well as to Anna, the 
visit paid to Anna by Levin about which we have spoken; even 
the quarrels between Levin and Kitty are substantially of the 
same character as those between Anna and Vronsky. 

We are not concerned here with the political and social views 
of Levin. They belong in a study of the development of Tolstoy 
himself but we must pause to consider Levin’s views on family 
life and marriage, on all those problems which are connected 
with the life of Anna. 

Here first we cannot fail to notice the almost brooding pre- 
occupation of Levin with sex. We notice the tremendous im- 
portance which Levin attaches to marriage. 


11 Dnevnik Pisatelya, July-August, 1877, pp. 326 f. 
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He could not only not imagine love for a woman without marriage, but 
he had previously imagined the family and then the woman who would 
give him the family. His conceptions of marriage were not therefore 
like those of the majority of his acquaintances, for whom marriage was 
one of the many affairs of social life; for Levin it was the chief affair of 
life, upon which depended its whole happiness.”? 


Yet with all this which is so strikingly like Tolstoy’s own 
attitude on the eve of his marriage to Sophia Behrs and which 
is expressed so well in Family Happiness, Levin has had a past 
but we may well forgive or ignore this in view of his reformation 
and leave the details to rest in the diary which he insists upon 
Kitty reading before marriage. The chief result of this past 
or perhaps we should say the chief quality of Levin’s imagina- 
tion is its tremendous sensitiveness to the physical side of 
woman. He is insulted when he visits Sviyazhsky, who though 
married has no children, and finds that his friend is obviously 
trying to win him for his sister-in-law who appears at dinner 
with a low-cut dress.“ We find it again in his anger at Darya 
when she treats Kitty’s first rejection of his suit as natural and 
tries to argue that a girl may not be able to guess right at the 
first moment when she knows a man.*4 | 

Levin is incurably romantic in his understanding of the 
meaning of marriage. When he proposes to Kitty and is 
accepted, he is swept off his feet. He wants the wedding to take 
place at once. He is willing to accept any suggestion that is 
made to him and he is absolutely surprised and dumbfounded 
that Kitty has definite ideas as to what she is to do and how 
to do it.” In reality Levin is as comical a figure as is Podkolesin 
in Gogol’s drama Marriage who expects the tailor to notice 
that he is to be married. 

In all this Levin’s thoughts are thoroughly incorrect. His life 
is proper and reasonable but his ideas are utterly wrong. To 
life marriage is something which is without marvels and without 
unusual events. It is mysterious only by its universality and 
it forms part of that great cycle which holds within itself all 
things human. The appeal of sex is universal and if it is treated 
normally, in proper proportions, there can be no tragedy. There 
is nothing mysterious in the bond between Irtenyev and the 

27, 137, “TJ, 381. 

37, 465. IT, 6 ff. 
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peasant woman in the Devil. There is much that is romantic 
and artificial in the relation between Irtenyev and his wife. 
Hence the natural conquers the artificial and Irtenyev is swept 
from his moorings for reality should be in marriage. 

Levin is on a basis of reality with Kitty but his thoughts are 
in a different sphere. The result is nearly tragedy. Think of 
the numerous quarrels that arise because Levin loses his way 
and arrives home a little later than usual and Kitty becomes 
madly jealous. The early days of their married life, while they 
are absolutely preoccupied with each other and not with life 
and their work, are not the golden epoch they had expected 
but a series of petty quarrels. Love is only a part of life and at 
that moment Levin and Kitty are acting exactly like Anna and 
Vronsky. 

They are saved from disaster by outside events. There is 
the death of Nikolay Levin and there is the almost simultaneous 
discovery that Kitty is to have a child. Thus outside pressure 
breaks the fatal charm and allows Kitty and Levin to get back 
into the circle of life and activity where alone nature and life 
allows happiness. Even then, however, Levin cannot solve the 
problem of life. He becomes jealous of Veslovsky for nothing 
and orders him from the house. 

Say what we will, Levin was not happy. No more than Anna 
was he able to bring himself into that intellectual harmony with 
the universe that nature demanded. The riddle of life was too 
much for him.— 


happy in his family life, a healthy man, Levin was several times so near 
to suicide, that he hid a rope, so as not to hang himself with it, and he 
feared to walk with a rifle, lest he shoot himself ..... When Levin 
thought what he was and why he lived, he found no answer and 
despaired; but when he ceased asking himself about it, he knew as it 
were, what he was and why he lived, because he acted and lived firmly 
and decidedly.” 


Thus again, if we interpret Levin in terms of Anna, we see that 
Levin when he obeyed life, was happy; when he disobeyed, 
when he thought and his mind could not work in harmony 
with nature, he was unhappy. 

Levin is saved to the end of the story not by his virtuous 
ideas but by his virtuous life, i.e., by life in accordance with 


TI, 495. 
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nature but it is a very dangerous thing for a man to lead his 
life with no understanding as to what constitutes right and 
wrong. The feeling that he should go to his wife before he paid 
attention to the peasants is well enough, but Levin wants to 
live reasonably. He meditates too much and the solution at 
the end is vague. Hear Levin’s last thought. 


This new feeling has not changed me, not made me happy, not il- 
luminated me suddenly, as I dreamed, as feeling toward my son. There 
was no surprise. But whether it is faith or not, I do not know, what it 
is—but feeling has come in imperceptibly by sufferings and has taken a 
firm position in my heart. 

So I will be angry at Ivan the coachman, I will quarrel, will express 
my thoughts unseasonably, there will be a wall between the holy of 
holies of my soul and others, even of my wife, I will blame her for my 
fear and repent of it, I will fail to understand with my reason why I 
pray, I will pray—but my life is now, my whole life, independent of 
everything that can happen to me, every moment of it—is not only not 
senseless, as it was before, but it has an undoubted sense of good, which 
I am able to place in it.?” 


What does all this mean? Dostoyevsky with his knowledge 
of the heart answered, “Nothing,” as we have seen. Indeed we 
are not exaggerating when we say that Levin has been con- 
verted and that ends the book. Tolstoy gives us no picture of a 
converted man in life. Take Prince Andrey in War and Peace. 
He understands the truth as he dies. Or Ivan Ilyich who 
realizes the folly of his life some hours before the end. Or 
Nekhlyudov in Resurrection who leaves Maslova and is con- 
verted on nearly the last page of his novel. Tolstoy is searching 
and so he does not give us the result of his search. He does 
not strive as Dostoyevsky in Alesha Karamazov or Prince 
Myshkin to show a good quality in action. He is satisfied to 
indicate it vaguely and we must take for granted the results. 

But Levin will be angry at his wife. Their lives have not 
ended and Kitty may well envy Anna who has finished her 
troubles once for all beneath the wheels of the car. The next 
stage in the Story of Levin and Kitty is that grim tale, the 
Kreutzer Sonata. Aldanov™® draws a brilliant comparison 
between Levin and Pozdnyshev and shows how the second is 


1717, 534 f. 
$8 Op. cit., pp. 39-55. 
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but a later stage in the development of the first. The only 
chance of peace is the way of Natasha but then Levin will have 
to seek for sympathy and communion with his wife without 
or on that side of logic in humble obedience to the laws of 
nature. If he tries to prove those laws the spell is broken and 
tragedy results. 

There is a third illustration that we can give and this is even 
more pathetic. Count Leo Lvovich Tolstoy, son of the great 
writer, describes his last summer at Yasnaya Polyana. 

There is something pathetic as well as unedifying in the 
apostle of non-resistance taking part in such a performance but 
it is the logical answer to the strain of suspicion and of distrust 
that passes through the head of Levin and his final statement 
that he will quarrel with his wife just as before. When we think 
of the parallels between Levin and Tolstoy we can understand 
the end of the story and the last days at Tasnaya Polyana. 


It was one o’clock at night. I was sleeping when my father came into 
my room unexpectedly with a candle in his hand and in his robe. 

I woke up and called out. 

“It is I’—said father,—‘‘she has gone 56k: again into the garden. 
Goto her’..... 

Mother was lying face down on the earth, with her face against the 
trunk of an old linden. We tried to lift her up. But she fell back on the 
ground and would not get up. 

“He chased me out,”—she groaned in hysteria. “I won’tgo.... 
Ican’t gountilhecomes..... 

I became sorry for her, and ran up to father. 

“Well?—"he asked anxiously. 

“She won’t come,”—I said,—‘‘she says you put her out.” 

“O, my God!”—shouted father,— ‘No! No! This is unendurable! 

“Go to her.” I said—‘‘she won’t come without you.” 

‘No, No,”—he kept repeating beside himself in despair,—‘I won’t 
go.” 

“You’re her husband,”—I said to him loudly and with disgust, 
“you must settle this.” 

He looked at me in surprise and timidly and silently went out into the 
garden. Only then would mother come back to the house, and all went 
to sleep. 

The next day father wrote in his diary: 

“Yesterday Leo shouted at me, as at a child.”?° 


29 V Yasnoy Polyanye, Prague, 1923, pp. 44 f. 
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We can now see the meaning of that grim description. 
Tolstoy must have intended his story as a just condemnation 
for adultery but his feelings led him astray. He made Karenin 
utterly loathesome and Anna overwhelmingly attractive. Per- 
haps he hoped to have Levin and Kitty represent sacred and 
sanctified as opposed to sinful love but Levin came to form part 
of the great confession of that life which ended on the railroad 
station at Astakovo, while so-called friends kept his wife outside 
until the great man lost consciousness for the last time. Then 
the old distinction passed and a still grimmer meaning appeared. 

Woe to Anna who vainly separated her life as wife and 
mother! Woe to Karenin, whose external career comes to an 
end which he cannot realize! Woe to Levin for his failure to 
orient himself in the great path of life and to steer a true course 
in the world about him! Woe above all to Tolstoy himself who 
could not with his reason manifest the religion of life in which 
he believed and sought for a logical substitute! Woe to all who 
cannot live in accordance with those principles of quiet, self- 
confident, active innocent life which nature sets, the religion 
of the universe. 

“Vengeance is Mine, I will repay.” Dostoyevsky with his 
infinite pity and his knowledge of the human heart added, 
“Vengeance is not mine, I will not repay” and passed the last 
sentence on to the Infallible Judge. In criticising Anna and 
Levin we may well add another text, “Let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone.” With these two texts we can leave 
Anna Karenina as one of the greatest manifestations of the 
genius of Leo Tolstoy and both novel and author wait to 
receive their final judgment not from men but before the life 
of the universe and the eternal laws of nature and of God. 

CLARENCE AuGustTuS MANINNG 


ERRATA 


The following misprints, duly corrected in proof, have 
been noted in the article by Joseph E. Gillet entitled: Perolépez 
Ranjel, Farga a honor & reuerencia del glorioso nascimiento, 
in Vol. XLI, pp. 860 ff.: 

p. 860, line 1, FARCA r. FARCA. 

p. 864, the title should be divided as follows, the sign / in- 
dicating the end of each line: LA farca siguiente hizo Perolo 
= / pez ranjel a honor & reuerécia del glorioso nascimi- 
ento de nue = / stro redéptor Jesu christo & dela virgé 
gloriosa madre suya. Enlaqlse / introduzé quatro pastores. 
los ndbres delos gles son | Juan | Domingo / bras | benito 
| y vn saluaje q los viene assombrar. Y entra Juan diziédo. 

p. 886, lines 5-6, the word and after give the word is to be 
placed before Covarrubias. 

p. 886, line 35, Dilfogo r. Didlogo. 
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The pages that follow embody an attempt to present the 
verse forms of the Poema as transmitted in the manuscript 
in greater completeness than was possible in the study recently 
published in the “Revue Hispanique,’? and to invite a more 
detailed and serious investigation of this subject than is usually 
bestowed upon it. It is only on the basis of a strictly critical 
discussion of all the questions involved in the elucidation of 
the text of our epic, in its relation to other contemporary nar- 
rative documents and poetic works, that the difficult problem 
of its verse structure can be brought nearer to a satisfactory 
solution. Nothing can be more contrary to the spirit of science 
than to judge an admittedly anomalous and doubtful form 
without the light shed upon it by the organic whole to which it 
belongs, or to explain the fissures between hemistichs of three 
and twelve syllables with the supposition of the equalizing 
effect of musical rendition when there is no evidence of such 
rendition and the sense has suffered as much as the metrical 
symmetry. 

The method of procedure followed in classifying the various 
metres is the same as in the “Contributions,’? the only dif- 
ference being that the verse forms due to correction in Menéndez 
Pidal’s ‘“‘edicién critica’? are now invariably registered sepa- 
rately. 

The hemistichs considered under the head of octosyllables 
are arranged in four sections. The first section comprises the 

1 “Contributions to the Restoration of the Poema del Cid,’” LXVI (1926) 
pp. 1 509. 

2 pp. 50-90. 
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octosyllables determined on the basis of hiatus (cf., e. g., 
“Primavera y Flor de Romances,” I, p. 3, 1, 8: lo esperan en el 
canpo); the second section those determined on the basis of 
synaloephe, syncope and similar figures of prosody’ (cf. “‘Prima- 
vera,” I, p. 3, No. 1, 11: mas volviendo a la batalla); the third 
those whose determination depends upon a suppressible initial 
syllable or medio pie perdido, with or without one of the elements 
of the preceding section (cf. ‘‘Primavera,’’ I, p. 27, no. 9, 6: 
que de la prision no veades). The fourth section, finally, 
contains a number of hemistichs of nine or more syllables 
which only emendation can bring within the limits of the 
octosyllable. 

As will be seen below (pp. 556-568), there are some 677 nine- 
syllables which may be reduced to the national verse by crasis, 
synaloephe or similar critical devices (418), and by anacrusis 
(259). Of the remaining 109 nine-syllables 23 were changed to 
octosyllables by means of emendation in the “‘edicién critica.” 
In a similar way, some 118 ten-syllables may with more or less 
certainty be brought within the range of the same measure.‘ 

In the hemistichs listed under the letters B—D (pp. 556-572), 
which present several instances of conflict between final and 
initial vowels, hiatus has been assumed before the last accented 
vowel when this is preceded by a word ending in an atonic 
vowel. The contact of two accented syllables resulting from 
the elision or slurring over of an atonic vowel would impair 
the rhythm.’ Thus perhaps 631 II “el castiello ganado a.” 
In the interior of the verse hiatus serves the purposes of syntax, 
as for instance 361 I ‘Tu eres rey de los reyes.” 

Vowel-combinations like 7a, ie, 10, ei, ui, or syllables one 
of which is subject to syncope, in such words as criador, 
vicran (=viderant), vio (=vido), rey, muy, levdredes, have usually 
been treated as dissyllabic. As it is probable, however, that they 
had come to be counted as monosyllabic also, some hemistichs 
have been registered as pentasyllables instead of hexasyllables, 


3 Synaloephe between hemistichs, a phenomenon studied by Hanssen, 
Zur spanischen u. portug. Metrik, p. 7, is not considered here. 

‘In so far as the condition of the text renders it advisable, the numeration 
of the hemistichs is that adopted in the “‘edicié6n crftica.” 

5 In a combination of syllables such as we have in 1791 II “de mio Cid 
que avié algo” or 2741 I “Qual ventura serié esta,” it is a question whether 
beside -zé we should not assume the existence of -fe on the analogy of -fa. 
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(as 2440 I v6), or as heptasyllables instead of octosyllables 
(as 1381 I lev4r(e)des). The main result of metrical classifica- 
tion will not be appreciably affected by either way of dealing 
with such cases. 

As octosyllables transmitted to us we may finally regard those 
beginning with an unaccented syllable which serves as an 
upward beat, but is not counted in the measure of the verse. 
This practice, which has its counterpart in the use of masculine 
or feminine terminations at the end of a hemistich, is duly 
recognized as a characteristic of Spanish verse by Antonio. 
de Nebrija® and Juan del Encina’, whose works are of great 
importance for the history of poetical and musical art in the 
Peninsula. As their doctrine, though long accessible and fre- 
quently appealed to,® is still overlooked by many, it may prove 
useful to quote it again: 

Nebrija, c. V: 

Ponen muchas vezes los poetas una silaba demasiada despues de 
los pies® enteros: la cua] laman medio pie o cesura: que quiere dezir 
cortadura; mas nuestros poetas nunca usan della sino en los comienzos 
de los versos donde ponen fuera del cuento aquel medio pie, como 
mas largamente diremos abaxo. 


and again cap. VIII: 


Esso mesmo avemos aqui de presuponer lo que diximos en el 
quinto capitulo deste libro: que en comienzo del verso podemos entrar 
con medio pie perdido: el cual no entra en el cuento e medida con los 
otros. 


Juan del Encina, c. V: 


Mas porque [en] el arte mayor los pies son intercisos, que se pueden 
partir por medio, no solamente puede pasar una silaba por dos quando 


* “Gramatica de la lengua castellana (Salamanca 1492), best consulted 
in the fac-simile reproduction by E. Walberg (Halle, 1909) and in the critical 
edition of I. Gonzalez Llubera (London, 1926). A reprint of Vifiaza’s faulty 
edition may be found in Menéndez y Pelayo’s Antologfa, V, p. 60 ff. 

7 “Arte de trobar,’”’ contained in Encina’s “Cancionero’”’ (Salamanca 1496), 
and printed in Menéndez y Pelayo’s Antologfa, V, p. 31 ff. 

* Among others, by Menéndez Pidal, Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, 
1897, p. 423, n. 5, in support of v. 18: “tambien toviestes su sefia en el vado de 
Cascajar’”’; by F. Hanssen, Zur span. u. port. Metrik, pp. 3, 43 ff., and by the 
present writer, Roman. Review V (1914), pp. 11, 20, 30. 

® Nebrija takes the term pies in the sense of “feet” (see his definition 
cap. VIII), whereas Encina, as Santillana and others before him, applies it 
to the line or verse. 
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la postrera es luenga; mas tambien si la primera o la postrera fuera 
luenga, assi del uno medio pie como del otro que cada una valdr& 
por dos. 


As has been repeatedly pointed out,!® this precept of the 
medio pie perdido is in perfect accord with the practice observable 
in Latin hymnal poetry, in the songs of the Gallego-Portuguese 
school, in the ‘‘Cantigas de Santa Maria”’ ascribed to Alphonse 
X of Castile, in the romances and in the “verso de arte mayor. 

In a manuscript so much disturbed as that of our epic it is 
naturally difficult at times to determine, without previous. 
emendation, what part of an inordinately long line shall be 
classified as a first or second hemistich, or be assigned to one or 
another metrical category. Such cases of more or less doubtful 
interpretation, some of which, however, have been removed 
by correction in the “‘edicién critica’? or elsewhere, are 338, 
372, 480, 787, 1072-1073, 1276, 1284, 1348, 1375, 1397, 1419, 
1499, 1604, 1898, 2001, 2754-2755, 2788, 2936, 3212, 3236, 
3395-3396, 3454. It is hoped, however, that no part of any 
line in the paleographic edition has been overlooked. 

In other passages, such as vv. 19, 23, 196, 198, 241, 365, 
398, 816, 823, 2765, 2910, difference of opinion regarding the 
metre may arise from doubt as to the proper place of the 
caesura.” 

The examples of double octosyllables and heptasyllables 
which follow upon the metrical tables will, it is believed, convey 
a more adequate idea than seems usually entertained of the 
general technical structure of the Poema, and show the signifi- 
cant agreement of the syntactical and the verse-pause in its 
better preserved portions. It cannot be a mere accident that 
the two regular metres transmitted in the manuscript, and 
particularly the octosyllable, are the very ones found to be the 


10 See W. Meyer, Gesammelie Abhandlungen sz. mittellat. Rhythmik, I, 176, 
178 etc.; J. B. Beck, Die Melodien der Troubadours, pp 166 -168; Hanssen, Zur 
latein. u. roman. Metrik, 1901, 8-19, and the present writer in Roman. Rev. V, 
1-30, 295-349.—The suppression of the initial syllable is also discussed by 
Andrés Bello in his Principios de la ortologia y méirica, Arte Métrica §5. In 
the present article hemistichs having this trait will be referred to by the term 
‘‘procatalectic.” 

u The difficulty of interpreting such passages may have caused some errors 
in the registration of metres. 

18 Cf. Contributions, pp. 94-376. 
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most correct in regard to the expression of the thought of the 
poet, and least in need of emendation. 

In his large edition of the epic (I, 124), Menéndez Pidal 
testifies as follows to the prominence of octosyllables in the 
third part or cantar: 


La parte de Corpes por su orden de preferencia en las asonancias 
6, @ y d-o,....y por su mayor abundancia de hemistiquios octosf- 
labos, es la que mayor parecido tiene en el conjunto de la versificaci6n 
con dichos romances mAs viejos. 


As will be seen from the lists given below, the distribution of 
the octosyllable in the three cantares is not nearly so unequal 
as one is led to think. While the percentage is 56 in the 1453 
lines of the third cantar or last part, it is 57 in the 1192 lines 
of the second, and 55 in the 1085 lines of the first. It will be 
of interest to note that the percentage of heptasyllables or 
half-Alexandrines is 67 in the third cantar, 74 in the second 
and 59 in the first. . 

As was shown some years ago,!* Santillana’s often carelessly 
quoted comment on the writers of “romances e cantares,”’ 
made in the days of Italianate learning, did not question the 
metrical regularity of compositions in the native style." 

To the foregoing exposition of the versification of the Poema 
itself it has been thought useful to subjoin a selection of extracts 
from contemporary and later texts serving to give a conspectus 
of the metrical usage of that period. The recurrence of the 
octosyllable will illustrate the unbroken continuity of native 
metrical tradition from the times of our epic to the fifteenth 
century. The examples have been cited partly by the simple 
number of the verse, partly verbatim, as the occasion seemed 
to require. 

The hemistichs of the fragment of Roncesvalles are copied 
literally from the skilfully established text of Menéndez 
Pidal, with the only exception that the insufficiently supported 


13 Roman. Rev., V, 315-322. | 

4 Fitz-Gerald’s remarks (‘‘Versification of the cuaderna via,” 1905, p. 
xi-xii) do not affect the value of the arguments of Restori and Morel-Fatio 
(Romania IV, 55) against attaching importance to such claims as Berceo’s 
“a sflabas contadas.”’ Cf. the apposite observations of Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, 
I, 86, n. 1. 

% Revista de Filol. Esp. IV, 105-117. Cf. ‘“‘Contributions,’’ 4-5. 
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accentuations sallié, soliédes, solidn are replaced by salléa, 
soltades, soltian. Many of the anomalies of this fragment are 
open to the same methods of emendation which produced such 
good results in the “‘edicién critica’’ of the Poem of the Cid. 

The presence of the octosyllable among the half-Alexandrines 
of the mester de clerecta has been pointed out repeatedly.’ 
A proper consideration of its prominence in the copy of Per 
Abbat,!” in the ‘“‘Disputa del Alma y el Cuerpo,’’® in the 
“Libro de Alixandre,” in the Poem of Fernan Gonzalez,!® in 
the verse of Juan Ruiz?° and elsewhere might have put the 
industrious editor of Berceo’s ‘‘Vida de Santo Domingo de 
Silos’! on his guard against the assumption that the large 
number of so-called hypermetrical, but otherwise mostly un- 
impeachable hemistichs of his text were without further inquiry 
to be attributed to the copyist’s ineptitude or the poet’s 
idiosyncrasies. 

Without delaying here over the question of the history of the 
imperfect-terminations -:a and -1e, a question which finds its 
normal solution in the influence of the preterite-forms -zémos, 
-téstes of the second and third conjugations rather than in 
phonetic change,” we shall touch only upon a few special 
points. 


16 See e. g. Hanssen, Sobre el metro del Poema de Ferndn Gonzalez, 1904, 
8-19; Zauner, Litblait, 1905, col. 28-29, and the present writer in Roman. Rev., 
V, 15-16, 21. 

17 See for instance the Marqués de Pidal, in the introduction to the Can- 
cionero de Baena (Madrid, 1851) p. xxv, and Menéndez Pidal, Leyenda de los 
Infantes de Lara, p. 417; Cantar de Mio Cid, I, 124, §40. 

18 Accessible in satisfactory editions since Wolf’s Studien, 1859, p. 55 ff. 
In the 37 lines of this fragment there are 14 unmistakable octosyllables: 1 I, 
211, 3 II, § I, 8 I, I, 12 I, I, 16 IT, 19 I, II, 24 II, 26 II, 29 Il. 

19 Marden, p. lii of his edition (1904), explicitly recognized as octosyllables 
at least 15 out of 106 hemistichs cited as “irregular.” 

20 Hanssen, Los metros de los cantares de Juan Ruiz, 1902, pp. 7, 23, 32 etc. 

11 Fitz-Gerald, Paris, 1904.—The edition of Berceo’s works contained in the 
Biblioteca de Autores Es panoles, Madrid, 1854, vol. LVII, may answer the present 
purpose in so far as the text is concerned.—As a single verse, the octosyllable is 
used in the earliest datable composition of the Cancionero de Baena, no. 11 
(1374). 

#2 See the present writer’s review of Hanssen’s Spanische Grammatik auf 
historischer Grundlage in Roman. Rev. II (1911) p. 334, and Ford, Old Spanisk 
Readings (1911), p. 120. 
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The editor rejects Hanssen’s opinion that -7¢ was invariably 
dissyllabic and -ze monosyllabic, with the accent on the second 
element, on the ground that “the exceptions are too numerous 
to be treated merely as such.’ 

Though the editor’s text for coplas 1-685, if we rightly under- 
stand him, is based upon the two MSS. HV, which generally 
have the imperfect forms in -ie, these forms are usually re- 
placed by those -ia. And since the majority of hemistichs in 
which this -2@ termination was introduced, thus came to be 
hypermetrical, or octosyllabic, as many would say, the editor 
claimed monosyllabic value for the -za,% counting it as a dis- 
syllable, however, whenever it was needed as such for a hepta- 
syllable.*® No proof is given that -7a was used as a monosyllable. 

The occurrence of sa/ie in an a-assonance in v. 297 of the 
epic on the Cid can obviously not warrant the change of that 
form to salié, as Fitz-Gerald assumes.”* In accordance with 
the present tense caualga of the same verse Menéndez Pidal 
very properly adopted the reading sale, thus producing a 
perfect assonance. Nor is it advisable to regard the presence 
of -ia in place of -ie in c. 12 c II of the MSS. HV as sufficient 
evidence of the monosyllabic pronunciation of -7a as -id when 
there are at least 90 good octosyllables in the text which rebel 
against any device of reduction to half-Alexandrines (cited by 
the editor “‘Versification’’ pp. 43-45).?” In another place (‘‘Ver- 
sification” p. 103), it is the name Maria that is thus shorn 
of a syllable: 7 


In 57a all the manuscripts agree in giving the combination -sa in 
Maria the value of one syllable. 


What they agree in is simply and solely the excessive length they 
give to the hemistich, which may be accepted as an octosyllable 
or else reduced to the measure of a heptasyllable by reading, 
as Hanssen suggested in accordance with similar cases,”® 


% Versification, p. 70. 

% See below, p. 592, the instances cited from coplas 1-259, 

*% Thus, for instance, 21 bII, 22d II, 51aI, 61cII, 120d I, 188d I, 
222 a I, 222 b I, 229 cI, 238 d I. In some cases, such as 188 a I, -ie is allowed 
to stand. | 

% Versification, p. 86. 

37 See below, pp. 591-592. 

38 Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, 1907, p. 13. 
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‘Maria l’Egipciaca” or ‘‘Maria la Gipciaca.’** Of similar 
nature is the editor’s statement (I. c., p. 95) that the accentua- 
tion conféssor instead of confessér is “‘proven”’ by 19 hemistichs 
(which are cited), while the accentuation confessér (which is the 
regular one) “‘is proven by such cases as 72 d.” The nineteen 
hemistichs in question are evidently too long by one syllable, 
and as they are otherwise correct, they may have to be regarded 
as octosyllables. 

We see then that no convincing argument has as yet been 
advanced against the thesis that Gonzalo de Berceo admitted 
the native octosyllable quite as much as the other authors of 
the cuaderna via. 

Regarding the octosyllables taken from the “Libro de 
Alixandre”’’ and the ‘‘Poema de Ferndn Gonzalez,” nothing 
further need be said here.*° The heptasyllables cited from the 
“‘Cantar de Rodrigo” or “‘Crénica rimada,’’*! almost as numerous 
as the verso de redondilla mayor, will show how closely this 
composition, however lacking in unity of treatment, is con- 
nected with the ‘‘mester de clerecfa.”’ 

It finally remains to say a word of the romances, the type 
of poetry most closely related in many respects to the Poem of 
the Cid and the ‘‘Cantar de Rodrigo.”” Though it has been 
the custom of recent years to print the romances in the long 
line of double octosyllables, they are below presented in separate 
“‘yersos de redondilla mayor’? with alternate assonance (abcb), 
this form being the one authorized by the doctrine as well as 
the practice of the 15th and 16th centuries. As was pointed 
out some years ago,” we have the deliberate statements of the 
Marquis of Santillana and Juan del Encina™ that the tradi- 
tional metres of their time were the verso de arte mayor and 
de arte comun, that is, the double pentasyllable or hexasyllable, 
and the single octosyllable. Encina says furthermore: 


29 For other methods of shortening the names Maria and Santa Maria see 
Contributions, pp. 92, 297-298. . 

80 See Romanic Review V, 24-25, VIII, 413-414 and Contributions, 14. 

31 The edition used is that of B. P. Bourland, Revue His panique, XVI (1911), 
1-48. Among other accessible copies of the text may be mentioned Duran’s 
“‘Romancero General’’ (Bibliot. de Aut. Esp. XVI) II, pp. 651-664. 

% Roman. Rev., V, 326 ff. - 

% Prohemio, § XIV. 

*“ Arte de trobar, cap. VII. 
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Y aun los romances suelen yr de quatro en cuatro pies: aunque no 
van en consonante sino el segundo y el quarto pie, y aun los del tiempo 
viejo no van verdaderos gonsonantes, y todas estas cosas suelen ser 
de arte real, que el arte mayor es mas propia para cosas graves y 
arduas. 


This explicit description of the traditional structure of the 
romance, which no one can disregard without first having proven 
its inaccuracy,®* is in complete accord with the melodies of the 
‘‘Cancionero musical’ and with the fact that in many romances 
the end of the cuarteta or quatrain still coincides with a strong 
syntactical pause. It is true, of course, that in a number of 
romances one finds syntactical enjambement and other changes, 
which occur even in the eight-line stanzas of two quatrains 
of the “Cantigas de Santa Maria’’ composed under the direction 
and with the collaboration of Alphonse X,?’ but such deviations 
from the regular form, due as they obviously are to its cultiva- 
tion by the literary circles, cannot be adduced as an argument 
against the precept of Encina and others.°* Without laboring 
the point any further, we may call attention to a few less 
familiar examples of the romance-type. One is the romance 
written in 1466 in honor of the Condestable D. Miguel Iranzo, 
which will be given in full below.** According to Barbieri‘® 
it is accompanied in the manuscript by the notes for four voices. 
Another instance consists in the quatrains of the much-cited, 

% The statement made by Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia XI, 91-92, is 
entirely at variance with the facts. As for Nebrija’s quotation of the beginning 
of a romance in a double octosyllable, its significance is considerably impaired 
by the fact that he terms this line a tetrametro iambico (see Roman. Rev., IX, 
63, n. 86 and the musical critic Pedrell there cited). The learned editor of 
Nebrija’s Gramatice, Dr. Gonzalez-Llubera says very well (p. 189) with reference 
to this very chapter VIII: “‘Nebrija, in his attempts to latinize Spanish prosody, 
is only doing what we should expect from an exponent of the New Learning. 
And the man to whom the foundation of Lisbon by Ulysses was a historical 
fact, naturally thought it possible to scan Spanish lines in the Latin way.” 

% Ed. F. A. Barbieri (Madrid 1890). Nos. 64, 69, 81, 83, 97, 303, 315, 
317, 318, 322, 327, 328, 329, 330, 332, 333, 334, 335, 343, 344. 

37 See the text of two Cantigas on pp. 90-00. 

38 G. Cirot, ‘Le Mouvement quarternaire dans les romances,” (Extrait du 
Bulletin hispanique XXI (1919), p. 103-142), advances no conclusive arguments 
against the musical division of the romances into quatrains. 

** Contained on fol. 250 of MS. G-126 of the Bibliot. Nac. of Madrid, 
and rather carelessly published in Memorial historico espaftol, VIII, 336. 


cand 


© Cancionero Musical, p. 11, where a better copy of the text may be found. | 
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but little known “‘Poema de Alfonso XI,” composed in celebra- 
tion of the victory over the Moors on the Salado in 1340. 
Though the stanzas of this composition have a different rhyme- 
order (abab) from those of the usual romance-form, they never- 
theless belong to the same type.’ In substance, as is well 
known, the form of the romance represented by Encina and the 
practice of his day as its typical structure, the tetrastich of 
octosyllables with alternate assonance or rhyme, is found as 
early as the mid-13th century in the eight-line stanzas of the 
180 miracle-lays of Alphonse X and his school. Narrative lays 
of like structure, with or without the refrain echoing the ancient 
choral song,- have been gathered from the oral tradition of 
recent times. It remains yet to be shown that in its origin this 
type is a purely artistic creation. Only a few examples can be 
mentioned here. A romance having stanzas of eight lines, with 
refrain, is recorded in Cultura Espaftola, 1906, p. 94. The music 
is the same for the last four lines as for the first four. A romance 
of similar structure, on the death of the Infante D. Juan 
(1497), with 32 notes corresponding to four octosyllables, is 
contained in Bulletin hispanique, VI (1904), p. 31.% In his 
Romancero Espanol (New York, 1910) p. 109-111, Menéndez 
Pidal published a romance current in Segovia and consisting of 
three eight-line stanzas divided into cuartetas and with a 
refrain of two lines. The learned critic speaks of this romance 
as “popular, cosa que no habiamos hallado sino en romances 
artisticos.’’ 


“| See the extracts on p.602-603. In a number of cuartetas, however, we find 
the scheme abcb.—A composition of similar structure, in praise of King Denis of 
Portugal, by the Leonese minstrel Joao, is quoted in full on p. 00. It alludes 
to D. Pedro, Conde de Barcellos and Alfonso XI of Castile. 

€ Another version, found in Leon, has a refrain; still another version is 
recorded in the Cancionero de Salamanca, p. 162. 

“@ The refrain is cited in the Vocabulario de refranes of Gonzalo Correa.— 
For other instances see Wolf, Studien, pp. 326-8, 436-437; Duran, Romancero 
General, no. 1564.—It is hardly necessary to say that the six-syllable was used 
beside the octosyllable in the composition of romances. See, e. g. Wolf, 1. ¢., 
p. 457. 
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A. ON THE Basis or Hiatus (excepting cases like 


8 188 
21 190 
25 196! 
26 8 198? 
27. =—-199 
30 209 
33 210 
34 217 
40 223 
42 224 
48 228 
52. 235 
70 =. 236 
73, (244 
74° =245 
88 249 
94 250 

101 256 
102 257 
103. 262 
108 276 
112 291 
115 305 
118 318 
140 322 
141 328 
143 330 
182 332 
161 334 
162 342 
163 362 
164 365 
166 367 
167 368 
169 369 
172 §=375 
177 376 
1 'Vi6 


378 
379 
381 
388 
389 
397 
400 
404 
408 
410 
421 
423 
426 
427 
431 
433 
443 
448 
477b 
501 
504 
517 
529 
532 
540 
542 
546 
554 
555 
562 
563 
572 
576 
581 
587 
588} 
590 


REGULAR METRES 
I. OCTOSYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


593 
600 
603 
605 
606 
607 
609 
613 
616 
622 
623 
624 
629 
633 
637 
650 
663 
664 
665 
667 
671 
672 
673 
675? 
677 
680 
686 
687 
688 
690 
695 
697 


705 


707 
708 
709 
710 


on 
2 Criador 


711 
714 
721 
722 
725 
731 
741 
744 
748 
752 
753 
762 
778 
785 
795 
798 
803 
805 
816 
827 
834 
843 
860 
876 
877 
885 
889 
908 
915 
918 
927 
964 
966 
968 
969 
971 
972 


976 
978 
984 
988 
992 
998 
1002 
1004 
1006 
1011 
1019 
1020 
1022 
1023 
1025 
1026 
1029 
1032 
1037 
1040 
1050 
1054 
1057 
1060 
1070 
1071 
1078 
1085 
1088 
1091 
1094 
1098 
1106 
1114 
1138 
1142 
1145 


1157 
1163 
1169 
1171 
1175 
1177 
1180 
1181 
1182 
1186 
1191 
1194 
1197 
1198 
1207 
1210 
1217 
1220 
1222 
1230 
1232 
1233 
1235 
1240 
1245 
1254 
1255 
1256 
1257 


1259 


1260 
1274 
1280 
1281 
1282 
1288 
1289 


3 fiziéredes 


1292 
1294 
1296 
1298 
1306 
1310 
1314 
1316 
1326 
1342 
1344 
1350 
1351 
1354 
1355 
1359 
1361 
1363 
1371 
1372 
1375 
1381 
1382 
1390 
1396 
1400 
1401 
1402 
1406 
1407 
1408 
1410 
1413 
1414 
1416 
1431 
1433 
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1434 
1435 
1436 
1438 
1439 
1443 
1445 
1460 
1464 
1472 
1477 
1481 
1493 
1495 
1497 
1498 
1505 
1506 
1513 
1519 
1522 
1524 
1530 
1533 
1539 
1546 
1548 
1549 
1550 
1551 
1557 
1563 
1565 
1568 
1571 
1574 
1576 


1579 
1580 
1582 
1583 
1584 
1585 
1587 
1597 
1619 
1622 
1624 
1625 
1629 
1634 
1638 
1641 
1642 
1650 
1661 
1665 
1666b 
1673 
1678 
1682 
1683? 
1689 
1690b 
1692 
1694 
1697 
1698 
1702 
1710 
1712 
1717 
1718 
1722 


‘ lev4redes 
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1723 
1726 
1732 
1739 
1740 
1744 
1748 
1751 
17573 
1759 
1760 
1762 
1763 
1767 
1771 
1783 
1784 
1787 
1793 
1799 
1800 
1802 
1805 
1809 
1811 
1813 
1821 
1824 
1825 
1827 
1829 
1832 
1835 
1847 
1855 
1856 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1880 
1883 
1888 
1889 


1894 
1931 
1933 
1947 
1958 
1961 
1975 
1978 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1993 
2000 
2010 
2014! 
2021 
2030 
2031 
2052 
2058 
2059 
2064 
2067 
2068 
2069 
2073 
2076 
2077 
2088 
2093 
2095 
2101 
2103 
2112 
2112b 
2115 
2117 
2123 
2129 
2132 
2136 
2143 
2163 


“-_ 
1 Vieron 


2165 
2172 
2177 
2183 
2185 
2186 
2198 
2205 
2221 
2230 
2231 
2238 
2241 
2242 
2243 
2244 
2245 
2246 
2254 
2258 
2260 
2261 
2263 
2269 
2272 
2273 
2274 
2275 
2276 
2283 
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2326 
2330 
2345 
2346 
2351 
2353 
2379 
2380 
2381 
2383 
2388 
2392 
2404 
2405 
2407 
2411 
2412 
2416 
2417 
2418 
2421 
2447 
2451 
2452 
2456 
2463 
2464 
2467 
2470 
2480 


2286b? 2499 


2290 
2291 
2297 
2298 
2299 


‘2301 
2302 


2305 
2308 
2311 
2316 
2317 


2 vid 


2512 
2513 
2522 
2524 
2525 
2526 
2533 
2536 
2538 
2439 
2540 
2541 


2543 
2553 
2555 
2569 
2573 
2579 
2580 
2583 
2584 
2585 
2594 
2597 
2598 
2604 
2607 
2612 
2613 
2615 
2620 
2628 
2636 
2638 


‘2639 


2643 
2648 
2652 
2657 
2659 
2662 


-2664 


2666 
2669 
2670 
2671 
2674 
2676 
2680 
2683 
2684 
2690 
2697 


2702 - 


2703 


“~~ 
3 viesse 


2709 
2710 
2718 
2719 
2722 
2723 
2727 
2732 
2736 
2737 
2741 
2742 
2744 
2745 
2751 
2762 
2767 
27708 
2785 
2801 
2838 
2840 
2847 
2850 
2857 
2860 
2861 
2862 
2867 
2868 
2874 
2876 
2877 
2881 
2882 
2885 
2891 
2897 
2898 
2901 
2902 
2904 
2905 


2913 
2914 
2916 


2926 


2927 
2938 
2940 
2941 
2942 
2952 
2955 
2960 
2961 
2963 
2965 
2967 
2969 
2972 
2974 
2976 
2979 
2980 
2981 
2987 
2998 
3009 
3013 
3019 
3024 
3027 
3032 
3037 
3039 
3062 
3063 
3070 
3072 
3077 
3079 
3081 
3083 
3086 
3093 


3099 
3100 
3109 
3111 
3114 
3116 
3121 
3132 
3138 
3149 
3150 
3156 
3161 
3164 
3169 
3172 
3183 
3184 
3197 
3207 
3211 
3217 
3218 
3222 
3227 
3246 
3255 


3416 
3422 
3440 
3445 
3464 
3469 
3476 
3481 
3483 
3487 
3488 
3498 
3499 
3505 


3510 


3514 
3516 
3520 
3522 
3526 
3527 
3528 
3529 
3531 
3533 
3541 
3552 


3259b 3556 


3276 
3285 
3297 
3316 
3333 
3335 
3339 
3341 
3344 
3357 
3369 
3379 
3382 
3394 
3412 


3558 
3562 
3563 
3564 
3565 
3570 
3575 
3576 
3581 
3582 
3584 
3585 
3589 
3591 
3592 


3593 
3594 
3604 
3607 
3609 
3610 
3625 
3636 
3640 
3641 
3653 
3654 
3666 
3668 
3669 
3673 
3677 
3690 
3694 
3698 
3712 
3714 
3715 
3719 
3720 
3721 
3724 
3725 
3726 
3727 
3728 
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1 130 226 
2 132 227 
§ 134 231 
13 142 232 
18 143 234 
19 147 235 
20 149 237 
21 152 238 
22 155 239 
24 157 242 
26 161 245 
30 163 246 
37 166 247 
42 167 250 
43 168 255 
44 169 257 
45 171 264 
49 172 267 
55 176 271 
57 177 = «=0272 
62 182 274 
70 »=©183) 277 
73, 184 278 
75 186 283 
76 188 284 
80 191 286 
82 192 287 
83 194 288 
84 195 290 
88 197 300 
92 201 302 
93 202 303 
100 203 308 
101 205 312 
105 207 313 
107. 212 314 
108 215 315 
109 217 320 
120 218 325 
121 219 328 
123. 221 329 
1 fall4r(e)des 


Second Hemistichs 


333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
341 
347 
348 
352 
357 
359 
361 
364 
365 
370 
373 
374 
380 
381 
384 
388 
390 
395 
396 
410 
411 
412 
416 
417 
419 
420 
427 
429 
433 
435 
436 
441 
450 
452 


453 
454 
460 
462 
466 
473 
478 
481 
484 
486 
492 
494 
495 
502 
503 
505 
508 
S11 
513 
519 
$27 
530 
535 
536 
537 
538 
539 
547 
555 
556 
557 
561 
562 
566 
567 
571 
573 
579 
580 
582 
584 


2 christiano 


586 
589 
590 
592 
593 
608 
614 
615 
616 
617 
622 
627 
628 
630 
633 
637 
638 
639 
641 
649 
651 
654 
657 
659 
662 
665 
669 
670 
672 
674 
676 
681 
682 
684 
690 
691 
696 
697 
703 
704 
707 


3 quisiéredes 


709 
714 
716 
717 
719 
720 
721 
722 
729 
732 
740 
745 
746 
751 
753 
756 
757 
759 
760 
761 
764 
768 
769 
773 
779 
780 
786 
787 
789 
790 
792 
796b 
7197 
800 
804 
807 
808 
813 
814 
817 
818 


819 
827 
828 
830 
832! 
838 
840 
842 
845 
846 
850 
852 
856 
857 
858 
859 
863 
864 
869 
874 
880 
882 
883 
884 
890 
891 
892 
896 
904 
906 
907 
908 
909 
910 
912 
915 
917 
920 
921 
928 
933 


535 


935 1039 
938 1048 
945 1050 
947 1051 
950 1053 
951 1055 
955 1056 
957 1058 
958 1062 
959 1066 
963 1068 
965 1070* 
971 1075 
974 1077 
976 1079 
979 1081 
981 1083 
985 1084 
986 1085 
988 1086 
989 1087 
990 1088 
993 1089 
995 1090 
996 1091 
998 1093 
999 1094 
1004 1096 
1005 1101 
1006 1102 
1008 1104 
1009 1115 
1016 1116 
1017 1117 
1020 1118 
1023 1124 
1027? 1131 
1028 1132 
1033? 1133 
1037 1135 
1038 1145 


536 


1147 
1152 
1155 
1159 
1168 
1170 
1171 
1172 
1173 
1180 
1181 
1185 
1186 
1191 
1195 
1196 
1198 
1199 
1200 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1208 
1210 
1212 
1214 
1216 
1217 
1224 
1231 
1232 
1233 
1237 
1239 
1245 
1259 
1262 
1263 
1266 
1268 
1269 
1271 
1274 


1275 
1278 
1279 
1280 
1281 
1283 
1287 
1291 
1292 
1294 
1295 
1296 
1298 
1300 
1303 
1304 
1316 
1321 
1323 
1324 
1325 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1333 
1338 
1340 
1349 
1359 
1362 
1363 
1365 
1366 
1371 
1377 
1379 
1380 
1381 
1385b 
1387 
1388 
1390 
1393 


1394 
1395 
1406 
1407 
1408 
1409 
1411 
1412 
1416 
1417 
1420 
1421 
1422 
1424 
1426 
1432 
1434 
1435 
1436 
1444 
1445 
1447 
1448 
1449 
1450 
1452 
1453 
1455 
1460 
1463 
1464 
1466 
1467 
1468 
1469 
1470 
1477 
1482 
1483 
1487 
1490 
1492b 
1495 
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1496 
1500 
1506 
1509! 
1522 
1524 
1528 
1529 
1530 
1532 
1535 
1537 
1539 
1540 
1546 
1549 
1560! 
1569 
1570 
1571 
1573 
1577 
1583 
1585 
1590 
1594 
1596 
1597 
1600 
1602 
1603 
1605 
1611 
1613 
1617 
1618 
1620 
1621 
1623 
1627 
1630 
1632 
1635 


1 Lacking assonance. 


1643 
1645 
1646 
1648 
1650 
1651 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1666b 
1667 
1670 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1679 
1687 
1688 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1695 
1700? 
1705 
1715 
1716 
1719 
1722 
1725 
1727 
1730 
1733 
1734 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1745 
1746 
1751 
1752 


1753 
1754 
1755 
1757 
1760 
1763 
1765 
1766 
1769 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1779 
1780 
1782b 
1783 
1785 
1791 
1792 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1800 
1805 
1818 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1830 
1833 
1834 
1838 
1839 
1841 
1846 
1848 
1857 
1858 
1861 
1864 
1866 


2 christiano 


1869 
1876 
1877 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1887 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1899 


2008 
2012 
2016 
2018 
2025 
2029 
2032 
2033 
2038 
2043 
2046 


1899b 2047 


1909 
1910 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1917 
1921 
1923 
1927 
1930 
1933 
1934 
1940 
1944 
1951 
1952 
1966 
1968 
1971 
1972 
1974 
1978 
1980 
1982 
1985 
1989 
1990 
1995 
1996 


2048 
2050 
2054 
2056 
2057 
2059 
2061 
2064 
2065 
2077 
2085 
2093 
2102 
2103 
2104 
2105 
2106 
2107 
2112 
2113 
2117 
2118 
2121 
2123 
2131 
2132 
2135 
2136 
2137 


2000b 2139 


2001 


2140 


2148 
2161 
2164 
2165 
2177 
2179 
2180 
2186 
2188 
2199 
2201 
2202 
2207 
2215 
2216 
2218 
2220 
2221 
2222 
2223 
2224 
2226 
2227 
2228 
2233 
2237 
2241 
2244 
2247 
2248 
2253 
2254 
2256 
2257 
2263 
2270 
2272 
2280 
2282 
2287 
2291 
2307 
2308 


2312 
2318 
2321 
2323 
2324 
2326 
2329 
2332 
2333 
2335 
2338 
2341 
2345 
2346 
2348 
2349 
2350 
2352 
2353 
2357 
2360 
2362 
2363 
3364 
2372 
2376 
2380 
2382 
2383 
2384 
2389 
2394 
2395 
2396 
2404 
2416 
2417 
2421 
2425 
2426 
2427 
2433 
2434 


2437 
2438 
2440 
2447 
2452 
2455 
2456 
2457 
2458 
2463 
2465 
2467 
2469 
2474 
2476 
2477 
2478 
2479 
2484 
2492 
2493 
2496 
2502 
2506 
2509 
2512 
2513 
2517 
2518 
2526 
2530 
2533 
2536 
2438 
2540 
2541 
2542 
2544 
2545 
2547 
2548 
2549 
2554 
- 2558 
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2561 
2567 
2569 
2570 
2577 
2578 
2580 
2581 
2583 
2587 
2588 
2589 
2599 
2590 
2491 
2595 
2597 
2598 
2600 
2604 
2612 
2617 
2619 
2622 
2623 
2624 
2625 
2626 
2627 
2635 
2636 
2637 
2638 
2639 
2646 
2653 
2654 
2656 
2660 
2661 
2662 
2664 
2666 
2668 


2673 
2674 
2675 
2677 
2678 
2679 
2686 
2688 
2693 
2695 
2699 
2701 
2706 
2712 
2717 
2725 
2728 
2731 
2732 
2736 
2737 
2738 
2741 
2743 
2744 
2746 
2748 
2754 
2758 
2759- 
2760 
2761 
2766 
2769 
2770 
2772 
2774 
2775 
2779 
2783 
2784 
2787 
2788 
2792 


2800 
2803 
2804 
2809 
2811 
2820 
2821 
2825 
2826 
2829 
2830 


2945 
2946 
2949 
2950 
2951 
2959 
2960 
2961 
2965 
2969 
2972 


283Sb 2973 


2840 
2847 
2848 
2849 
2850 
2851 
2852 
2857 
2861 
2863 
2867 
2868 
2869 
2891 
2897 
2898 
2904 
2907 
2911 
2913 
2914 
2916 
2918 
2922 
2926 
2927 
2928 
2934 
2935 
2938 
2941 
2942 


2975 
2976 
2983 
2987 
2989 
2991 
2992 
3001 
3002 
3004 
3005 
3014 
3015 
3016 
3018 
3022 
3023 
3024 
3025 
3026 
3029 
3030 
3032 
3034 
3035 
3036 
3037 
3042 
3043 
3044 
3045 
3046 


3047 
3048 
3050 
3053 
3055 
3058 
3062 
3064 
3068 
3072 
3073 
3074 
3075 
3080 
3083 
3087 
3096 
3103 
3104 
3105 
3108 
3109 
3117 
3119 
3121 
3124 
3126 
3127 
3134 
3137 
3138 
3140 
3143 
3144 
3145 
3147 
3151 
3152 
3156 
3157 
3158 
3161 
3162 
3163 


3166 
3172 
3183 
3184 
3185 
3190 
3194 
3196 
3199 
3200 
3203 
3206 
3207 
3208 
3209 
3211 
3214 


3284 
3286 
3287 
3289 
3294 
3296 
3299 
3301 
3304 
3305 
3309 
3310 
3315 
3316 
3317 
3322 
3323 


3216b 3325 


3217 
3219 
3221 
3223 
3224 
3225 
3226 
3231 
3239 
3246 
3248 
3253 
3255 
3256 
3259 


3326 
3329 
3332 
3334 
3335 
3336 
3339 
3341 
3344 
3350 
3351 
3352 
3355 
3357 
3366 


3259b 3370 


3260 
3264 
3266 
3267 
3272 
3273 
3276 
3279 
3281 
3283 


3373 
3377 
3378 
3384 
3385 
3386 
3388 
3390 
3391 
3396 


3402 
3410 
3411 
3415 
3426 
3435 
3440 
3445 
3451 
3454 
3459 
3460 
3462 
3465 
3466 
3467 
3470 
3474 
3475 
3477 
3481 
3485 
3490 
3494 
3498 
3499 
3500 
3504 
3506 
3507 
3508 
3517 
3520 
3522 
3524 
3528 
3535 
3540 
3542 
3547 
3549 
3550 
3553 
3558 


537 


3559 
3561 
3562 
3564 
3565 
3568 
3579 
3580 
3581 
3583 
3585 


3592 


3595 
3596 
3599 
3600 
3601 
3602 
3604 
3606 
3607 
3613 
3616 
3629 
3635 
3639 
3646 
3648 
3649 
3653 
3655 
3656 
3657 
3660 
3665 
3668 
3674 
3675 
3678 
3679 
3680 
3681 
3682 
3683 
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3688 3695 3698 3704 3711 3713 3714 3720 3121 
3693 3697 3703 3710 


DUE TO CORRECTIONS IN ‘‘Epic16N CRritTICa’’ 


First Hemistichs 
56 1903 2252 2413 2815 2930 3118 3256 3395 


699 2179 2279 2782 2859 3027 3253 3389 3613 
1293 


Second Hemistichs 


69 437 1138 1512 1952 2171 2431 2784 3053 
124 589 1139 1576 1991 2174 2481 2785 3198 
125 725 1156 1641 2036 2178 2505 2808 3204 
136 §=6©.784 «©1179 1775 2053 2278 2571 2875 3258 
184 1029 1235 1781 2126 2325 2645 2905 3275 


3727 


3642 
3662 


3359 
3360 
3438 
3449 
3519 


372 1042 1286 1828 2162 2358 2676 2962 3318b 3645 


406 1071 1458 1936 


SUPPLIED By MENENDEZ PIDAL 


First Hemtstichs 
441d 875d 896b 935a 1494a 1573a 1615a 2124a 2487 


Second Hemistichs 


14b 755a 896b 1195 1252 1385 1397 1573a 1787 
248 875c 934a 1246 1284b 


Il. HEPTASYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


2 49 129 176 203 231 279 324 352 
3 SO 134 179 205 234 282b 326 357 
44 58 139 180 206 238 284 327 360 
12 61 144 182 208 240 288 331 363 
13 64 146 183 213 242 294 333 370 
14 81 150 184 214 243 301 336 373 
17 86 151 185 215 247 302 341 374 
18 92 153 189 216 255 306 344 377 
19 104 155 191 218 263 309 345 382 
22 107 156 195 219 265 310 346 385 
29 110 165 197 221 266 311 348 386 
39 126 170 201 225 267 319 349 387 
47 128 173 202 228b 270 323 351 392 


1 yvazfas 


2036 


394 
396 
399 
401 
403 
405 
406 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID — §39 


419 S561 660 802 982 1089 1214 1323 1450 1553 
420 564 662 826 983 1090 1216 1324 1454 1555 
422 S66 669 837 986 1092 1218 1325 1455 1558 
424 $67 670 838 987 1093 1221 1328 1458 1559 
425 573 674 840 989 1099 1223 1329 1459 1562 
428 574 676 841 991 1100 1226 1334 1461 1564 
432 577 678 844 993 1101 1227 1335 1463 1566 
434 $78 681 850 997 1116 1228 1337 1467 1575 
435 579 682 854 1000 1117 1231 1340 1471 1578 
438 582 683 858 1001 1125 1234 1341 1478 1581 
444 583 685 859 1003 1133 1236 1343 1479 1586 
450 584 689 863 1005 1134 1237 1345 1482 1588 
455 586 692 868 1007 1136 1242 1348 1483% 1589 
456 589 698 869 1009 1139 1243! 1353 1484 1590 
4702. 591 699 871 1010 1140 1246b 1357 1485 1595 
472, 592 700 875! 1014 1141 1247 1362 1486 1596 
473, 594 703 880 1017 1144 1248 1364 1487 1600 
475 $96 704 890 1018 1149 1250 1365 1499b 1601 
484 597 706 895 1021 1151 1251 1367 1500 1607 
485 601 715 896 1028 1153 1253 1373 1503 1610 
487 602 717 902 1035b 1154 1258 1376 1504 1618 
489 608 719 904 1038 1155 1261b 1377 1507 1620 
490 611 720 906 1044 1156 1262 1378 1510 1621 
493 614 723 907 1047 1158 1267 1380 1511 1623 
495 618 724 912 1049 1159 1268 1381? 1515 1627 
498 620 728 919 1052 1165 1277 1385b 1520 1628 
500 621 729 920 1056 1168 1278 1386 1521 1630 
513. 627. «730: 926 1058 1172 1279 1389 1523 1633 
520 631 7344 928 1061 1183 1283 1394 1526 1637 
-§36 634 735 930 1062 1188 1291 1398 1527 1639 
538 639 746 932 1063 1189 1295 1403 1532 1640 
539 640 751 942 1064 1190 1299 1404 1534 1644 
S41 641 759' 946 1065 1192 1302 1415 1535 1649 
544 643 766 950 1066 1193 1303 1417 1536 1653 
548 645 775 953 1069 1195 1304 1420 1537 1654 
549 646 777 956 1074 1196 1305 1421 1540 1655 
S50 647 780 958 1076 1200 1307 1423 1541 1656 
$51 651 781 961 1077 1201 1311 1425 1542 1657 
553 652 784 967 1079 1202 1313 1426 1543 1660 
5564 653 797 970 1081 1204 1315 1430 1544 1662 
557 654 «799 973! 1083 1206 1320 1437 1545 1667 
559 655 800 974 1086 1209 1321 1444 1547 1669 
560 659 800b 975 1087 1213 1322 1449 1552 1670 


1 mio. 2 lev&r(e)des * ctento instead of cien. 


540 


1671 
1672 
1674 
1676 
1677 
1684 
1685 
1687 
1688 
1690 
1699 
1701 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1709 
1711 
1715 
1716 
1721 
1724 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1733 
1734 
1736 
1737 
1746 
1747 
1749 
1750 
1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 
1758 
1769 
1770 
1772 


1773 
1774 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1786 
1789 
1791 
1796 
1797! 
1798 
1803 
1807 
1808 
1810 
1816 
1818 
1820 
1822 
1826 
1830 
1831 
1834 
1836 
1838 
1840 
1842 
1848 
1849 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1860 
1862 
1865 
1867 
1869 
1875 
1877 
1878 
1882 
1884 
1893 


1 mio 


1895 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1909 
1910 
1914 
1920 
1921 
1929 
1930 
1934 
1935 
1937 
1944 
1950 
1951 
1953 
1966 
1967 
1973 
1977 
1979 
1980 
1991 
1992b 
2000b 
2002 
2003 
2011 
2012 
2016 
2020 
2023 
2027 
2036b 
2038 
2042 
2048 
2053 
2056 
2061 
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2062 
2065 
2066 
2070 
2071 
2072 
2074 
2075 
2079 
2083 
2084 
2086 
2090 
2091 
2096 
2098 
2102 
2104 
2106 
2108 
2109 
2110 
2111 
2113 
2118 
2121 
2122 
2124 
2126 
2130 
2131 
2138 
2142 
2148 
2149 
2150 
2152 
2153 
2154 
2156 
2157 
2158 
2162 


2164 
2169 
2170 
2171 
2173 
2175 
2181 
2187 
2189 
2190 
2192 
2193 
2195 
2196 
2197 
2199 
2203 
2206 
2209 
2211 
2212 
2213 
2214 
2217 
2218 
2222 
2223 
2226 
2227 
2228 
2237 
2247 
2248 
2251 
2253} 
2255 
2256 
2259 
2264 
2265 
2267 
2271 
2277 


2278 
2279 
2280 
2285 
2289 
2292 
2296 
2307 
2310 
2313 
2315 
2320 
2321 
2322 
2324 
2325 
2327 
2231! 
2335 
2337 
2338 
2342 
2347 
2349 
2350 
2354 
2364 
2366 
2370 
2372 
2373 
2374 
2375 
2376 
2384 
2386 
2387 
2391 
2393 
2394 
2396 
2403 
2408 


2410 
2414 
2422 
2426 
2428 
2430 
2433} 
2437 
2438 
2444 
2445 
2446 
2449 
2453 
2454 
2461 
2466 
2468 
2472 
2488 
2492 
2495 
2498 
2500 
2502 
2503 
2506 
2508 
2510 
2516 
2517 
2518 
2519 
2520 
2523 
2528 
2530 
2532 
2534 
2537 
2547 
2548 
2549 


2554 
2556 
2557 
2558 
2562 
2567 
2574 
2575 
2577 
2581 
2587 
2591 
2593 
2601 
2603 
2606 
2608 
2610 
2611 
2614 
2617 
2618 
2621 
2623 
2624 
2626 
2629 
2631 
2632 
2635 
2637 
2641 
2646 
2649 
2650 
2651 
2653 
2654 
2655 
2656 
2663 
2667 
2668 


2672 
2673 
2675 
2678 
2681 
2682 
2683 
2685 
2687 
2700 
2701 
2706 
2707 
2713 
2716 
2726 
2728 
2729 
2731 
2733 
2734 
2739 
2747 
2748 
2749 
2750 
2752 
2753 
2755 
2756 
2757 
2758 
2769 
2778 
2779 
2780 
2784 
2786 
2793 
2800 
2811 
2814 
2815 


2819 
2822 
2823 
2824 
2826 
2837 
2839 
2848 
2849 
2853 
2855 
2856 
2859 
2862b 
2863 
2866 
2869 
2870 
2872 
2875 
2878 
2879 
2883 
2887 
2889 
2892 
2896 
2907 
2909 
2911 
2915 
2918 
2919 
2928 
2930 
2931 
2935 
2937 
2943 
2944 
2950 
2951 
2953 
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2954 3041 
2956 3051 
2988 3053 
2959 3054! 
2962 3055 
2966 3056 
2971 3057 
2973 3064 
2975 3066 
2978 3067 
2993 3071 
2997 3074 
2999 3076 
3001 3080 
3002 3084 
3005 3088 
3007 3089 
3010 3090 
3017 3091 
3021 3095 
3022 3097 
3029 3098 
3031 3100 
3033 3103 


3104 
3112 
3113 
3115 
3118 
3122 
3125 
3130 
3133 
3135 
3136 
3137 
3139 
3140 
3141 
3144 
3146 
3147 
3154 
3155 
3159 
3162 
3167 
3168 


3175 
3176 
3179 
3180 
3182 
3187 
3191 
3196 


3242 
3244 
3245 
3247 
3249 
3250 
3253 
3254 


3197b 3259 


3199 
3200 
3202 
3204 
3212 
3220 
3224 
3226 
3230 
3232 
3234 
3236 


3263 
3268 
3270 
3274 
3283 
3287 
3289 
3293 
3298 
3301! 
3307 
3314 


3236b 3319 


3238 
3239 


3321 
3325 


3326 
3330 
3331 
3337 
3342 
3346 
3349 
3350 
3359b 
3360 
3364 
3367 
3370 
3371 
3375 
3389 
3390 
3392 
3393 
3404 
3405 
3406 
3413 
3419 


3429 
3431 
3437 
3441 
3446 
3447 
3452 
3453 
3455 
3474 
3478 
3480 
3482 
3484 
3485 
3489 
3493 
3494 
3495 
3497 
3500 
3501 
3503 
3504 


Second Hemistichs 


129 
131 
137 
138 
145 
146 
151 
154 
158 
159 
160 
162 
164 
170 
173 
174 
178 


179 
180 
185 
187 
190 
193 
198 
199 
200 
203 
204 
206 
208 
209 
210 
213 
214 


216 
220 
224 
228b 
229 
236 
244 
248 
252 
254 
256 
258 
259 
265 
270 
275 
276 


279 
282 
282b 
285 
291 
295 
298 
298b 
299 
301 
305 
307 
310 
311 
317 
318 
324 


3508 
3511 
3513 
3515 
3524 
3530 
3532 
3535 
3536 
3537 
3539 
3542 
3543 
3545 
3549 
3551 
3553 
3554 
3559 


3560 


3566 
3568 
3569 
3571 


326 
330 
331 
342 
345 
346 
349 
351 
355 
356 
362 
367 
368 
369 
371 
376 
378 


3574 
3577 
3580 
3583 
3588 
3590 
3595 
3598 
3599 
3600 
3605 
3606 
3615 
3617 
3619 
3630 
3637 
3638 
3639 
3647 
3649 
3652 
3658 
3661 


382 
383 
385 
387 
389 
392 
394 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
409 
413 


541 


3663 
3665 
3671 
3675 
3680 
3685 
3686 
3689 
3691 
3692 
3693 
3695 
3696 
3697 
3699 
3700 
3702 
3703 
3704 
3708 
3710 
3717 
3718 


414 
415 
422 
425 
430 
431 
432 
434 
438 
443b 
446 
455 
456 
458 
459 
463 
464 


542 


464b 
465 
469 
470 
471 
472 
477b 
479 
482 
483 
487 
488 
489 
493 
496 
498 
499 
501 
504 
506 
509 
510 
514 
516 
520 
521 
"$22 
523 
524 
525 
526 
528 
531 
532 
533 
540 
541 
542 
543 
544 
546 
549 
550 
551 


553 
559 
563 
565 
568 
569 
570 
572 
575 
576 
577 
578 
581 
585b 
594 
595 
597 
598 
599 
600 
601 
603 
604 
605 
610 
612 
618 
619 
620 
623 
624 
634 
635 
640 
643 
644 
645 
647 
648 
650 
653 
656 
661 
663 


664 
666 
667 
668 
673 
675 
677 
680 
682 
683 
686 
688 
689 
692 
693 
698 
699 
700 
701 
702 
703 
710 
712 
713 
715 
718 
723 
724 
727 
730 
732b 
734 
735 
736 
737 
739 
747 
749 
750 
7$2 
754 
755 
762 
763 
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765 
766 
767 
770 
772 
774 
775 
777 
778 
781 
782 
783 
784 
788 
791 
793 
799 
801 
803 
806 
810 
812 
815 
824 
831 
834 
835 
836 
839 
841 
844 
847 
854 
855 
861 
862 
865 
866 
867 
868 
870 
871 
873 
876 


885 
886 
887 
888 
889 
894 
897 
898 
900 
902 
903 
911 
914 
916 
919 
922 
923 
926 
927 
934 
936 
937 
944 
948 
961 
962 
969 
970 
973 
975 
977 
980 
983 
984 
987 
991 
992 
994 
997 
1002 
1011 
1015 
1018 
1019 


1022 
1024 
1025 
1026 
1029 
1030 
1031 
1034 
1034b 
1036 
1041 
1045 
1046 
1054 
1057 
1059 
1060 
1063 
1064 
1074 
1076 
1078 
1082 
1097 
1099 
1100 
1103 
1105 
1110 
1111 
1113 
1114 
1122 
1123 
1127 
1129 
1130 
1137 
1140 
1141 
1143 
1146 
1148 
1149 


1154 
1156 
1157 
1164 
1165 
1166 
1167 
1169 
1174 
1177 
1178 
1182 
1184 
1187 
1188 
1189 
1193 
1197 
1201 
1205 
1206 
1207 
1209 
1211 
1213 
1215 
1218 
1219 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1225 
1226 
1227 
1228 
1229 
1230 
1235 
1238 
1242 
1247 


1256 
1257 
1260 
1261 
1261b 
1265 
1272 
1277 
1282 
1285 
1288 
1289 
1290 
1293 
1299 
1306 
1308 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1313 
1314 
1317 
1320 
1322 
1326 
1327 
1332 
1334 
1335 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1342 
1344 
1347 
1348 
1350 
1353 
1354 
1355 


1252b 1358 


1253 
1255 


1360 
1367 


1368 
1374 
1384 
1389 
1391 
1392 
1396 
1399 
1404 
1405 
1413 
1414 
1415 
1423 
1425 
1428 
1429 
1430 
1431 
1433 
1437 
1438 
1439 
1440 
1441 
1442 
1443 
1451 
1454 
1456 
1459 
1462 
1471 
1473 
1474 
1476 
1478 
1480 
1484 
1486 
1488 
1489 
1491 
1493 


1498 
1499b 
1501 
1502 
1504 
1505 
1507 
1513 
1515 
1518 
1519 
1520 
1§21 
1523 
1$25 
1527 
1533 
1534 
1541 
1543 
1544 
1547 
1548 
1550 
1551 
1553 
1554 
1556 
1558 
1559 
1561 
1562 
1563 
1564 
1566 
1567 
1568 
1576 
1578 
~1579 
1582 
1587 
1588 
1591 


1592 
1593 
1598 
1601 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1610 
1612 
1614 
1615 
1622 
1624 
1625 
1626 
1628 
1629 
1636 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1644 
1647 
1649 
1658 
1659 
1666 
1668 
1669 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1677 
1678 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1689 
1694 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


1698 
1699 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1707 
1708 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1717 
1718 
1723 
1724 
1729 
1731 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1744 
1748 
1749 
1750 
1756 
1759 
1761 
1767 
1770 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1784 
1786 
1793 
1794 
1798 
1799 
1802 
1803 


1804 
1808 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1821 
1822 
1831 
1832 
1835 
1836 
1840 
1843 
1851 

1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1859 
1860 
1863 

1865 
1868 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1881 
1884 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1908 
1911 
9112 
1916 
1918 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1929 
1931 
1932 
1938 
1939 
1943 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1953 
1957 
1960 
1963 
1964 
1969 
1970 
1975 
1976 
1979 
1981 
1992b 
1993 
1994 
1997 
2002b 
2006 
2007 
2010 
2013 
2014 
2021 
2022 
2024 
2026 


2027 
2031 
2034 
2039 
2041 
2042 
2045 
2062 
2063 
2067 
2070 
2071 
2072 
2074 
2078 
2079 
2080 
2086 
2089 
2094 
2108 
2110 
2125 
2126 
2129 
2130 
2132 
2141 

2143 
2144 
2145 
2146 
2149 
2152 
2153 
2154 
2156 
2158 
2168 
2169 
2172 
2175 
2176 


2182 
2183 
2187 
2189 
2190 
2194 
2196 
2198 
2200 
2203 
2205 
2206 
2209 
2210 
2213 
2214 
2217 
2219 
2225 
2229 
2230 
2232 
2236 
2240 
2243 
2245 
2249 
2250 
2251 

2252 
2258 
2259 
2260 
2262 
2264 
2266 


2268 


2269 
2271 
2273 
2276 
2277 
2281 


2283 


2284 
2288 
2289 
2290 
2293 
2294 
2296 
2298 
2300 
2301 
2305 
2310 
2311 
2314 
2315 
2316 
2319 
2320 
2322 
2327 
2331 

2334 
2343 
2347 
2351 

2354 
2355 
2358 
2361 


2393 
2397 
2401 
2402 
2403 
2405 
2406 
2407 
2410 
2413 
2415 
2418 
2419 
2420 
2422 
2428 
2434 
2435 
2436 
2441 
2442 
2443 
2445 
2446 
2448 
2449 
2453 
2460 
2461 
2462 


2361b 2466 


2366 
2369 
2370 
2373 
2374 
2375 
2377 
2378 
2388 
2390 
2391 
2392 


2470 
2471 
2473 
2480 
2481 
2482 
2483 
2486 
2487 
2488 
2491 
2494 


2495 
2498 
2499 
2500 
2501 
2511 
2519 
2525 
2528 
2532 
2435 
2537 
2539 
2543 
2550 
2556 
2557 
2560 
2566 
2568 
2571 
2572 
2573 
2576 
2585 
2586 
2596 
2602 
2603 
2605 
2607 
2608 
2609 
2610 
2611 
2613 
2614 
2630 
2631 
2632 
2635 
2642 
2648 


543 


2649 
2650 
2651 
2652 
2657 
2659 
2663 
2665 
2667 
2669 
2680. 
2683 
2687 
2690 
2691 
2692 
2694 
2697 
2700 
2702 
2703 
2704 
2711 
2715 
2718 | 
2722 
2723 
2724 
2726 
2727 
2730 
2733 
2734 
2739 
2740 
2742 
2745 
2749 
2752 
2755 - 
2762 
2764 
2765 


544 


2767 
2768 
2773 
2776 
2778 
2794 
2795 
2796 
2801 
2802 
2805 
2807 
2810 
2813 
2815 
2816 
2823 
2828 
2832 
2834 
2835 
2837 
2838 
2843 
2844 
2845 
2854 
2856 
2864 
2865 
2870 
2871 
2873 
2874 
2876 


2877 
2878 
2880 
2881 
2882 
2883 
2884 
2885 
2886 
2887 
2888 
2889 
2890 
2892 
2893 
2894 
2900 
2901 
2902 
2905 
2908 
2912 
2917 
2919 
2920 
2921 
2923 
2924 
2925 
2929 
2931 
2932 
2933 
2940 
2943 


2944 
2947 
2953 
2955 
2957 
2958 
2963 
2964 
2967 
2968 
2974 
2978 
2981 
2986 
2993 
2994 
2996 
2997 
2998 
3000 
3003 
3008 
3009 
3012 
3017 
3019 
3020 
3027 
3028 
3038 
3041 
3051 
3052 
3054 
3056 


1 See Note. 


372 


HENRY 


3059 
3060 
3063 
3066 
3067 
3070 
3071 
3076 
3077 
3078 
3079 
3081 
3085 
3086 
3088 
3089 
3090 
3091 
3092 
3094 
3099 
3101 
3102 
3112 
3115 
3116 
3118 
3122 
3123 
3125 
3129 
3136 
3139 
3141 


3143 
3149 
3150 
3154 
3155 
3159 
3160 
3164 
3165 
3168 
3170 
3171 
3173 
3174 
3175 
3176 
3180 
3182 
3186 
3191 
3193 


R. LANG 


3250 
3257 
3258 
3261 
3262 
3263 
3268 
3269 
3270 
3274 
3275 
3278 
3285 
3288 
3290 
3291 
3292 
3293 
3298 
3300 
3301 


3197b 3302 


3210 
3212 
3213 
3222 
3228 
3230 
3233 
3235 
3237 
3238 
3244 
3249 


3303 
3306 
3307 
3308 
3311 
3312 
3313 
3314 


3337 
3338 
3340 
3342 
3346 
3347 
3353 
3354 
3356 
3358 
3359 


3423 
3431 
3432 
3433 
3434 
3443 
3444 
3456 
3457 
3458 
3463 


3359b 3464 


3360 
3361 
3364 
3365 
3367 
3368 
3369 
3374 
3375 
3376 
3379 
3380 
3382 
3383 
3387 
3403 
3407 
3408 


3318b 3409 


3320 
3321 


3413 
3418 


3328 3422 


DvE TO CORRECTIONS IN “‘EDICION 


First Hemistichs 

575 1248 1738 2351 2627 2908 
464b 702 1293 1945 2569 2843 2922 3195 3573 3722 
548 1239 1446 2326 2602 2858 


3468 
3469 
3471 
3473 
3476 
3480 
3482 
3486 
3487 
3491 
3492 
3495 
3496 
3501 
3502 
3510 
3512 
3514 
3516 
3518 
3519 
3521 


3523 


3620 


3525b 3623 


3526 
3529 
3531! 
3533 
3534 
3545 
3546 
3548 
3551 
3556 
3557 
3563 
3566 
3567 
3569 
3571 
3572 
3573 
3576 
3582 
3584 
3586 
3587 
3588 
3589 
3590 
3597 
3605 
3610 
3614 
3615 
3619 


Critrca”’ 


3624 
3626 
3627 
3628 
3631 
3632 
3636 
3640 
3643 
3644 
3647 
3650 
3651 
3652 
3654 
3659 
3662 
3663 
3671 
3672 
3673 
3686 
3689 
3690 
3692 
3696 
3699 
3700 
3706 
3709 
3712 
3728 


2934 3525b 3609 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 545 


Second Hemtstichs 


534 820 1517 1949 2157 2527 3033 3486 3549 
585 1015 1766 1956 2267 2705 3372 3524 3555 
771 1499 1919 2043b 2450 2862b 


SUPPLIED BY MENENDEZ PIDAL 
First Hemtstichs 


441c 875a 875c 934a 1666 1937c 2312a 2824a 321la 
585b 875b 896a 935b 1937b 


Second Hemistichs 


441b 626 896a 1674 1866 1937c 3007 3197 3290a 
441c 800b 935a 1690 1937a 2286 3007a 3211a 3525 
441d 875d 1615a 1823 1937b 2312a 3179a 3236 3633 


III COMBINATIONS OF OCTOSYLLABLES 
AND HEPTASYLLABLES 
(a) 7-8 
219 435 651 850 1028 1204 1394 1618 1757 
221 441 654 858 1038 1214 1417 1620 1769 
234 450 659 859 1056 1216 1420 1621 1772 
238 460 662 863 1058 1231 1421 1623 1773 
242 495 669 869 1062 1262 1426 1627 1779 
247 513 670 880 1065 1268 1444 1628 1780 
267 536 674 890 1077 1278 1449 1630 1783 
284 539 676 896 1079 1279 1450 1655 1791 
288 550 681 904 1083 1283 1454 1656 1796 
302 556 682 906 1086 1291 1455 1657 1797 
333 557 702 907 1087 1295 1458 1662 1818 
336 561 704 912 1089 1303 1463 1667 1826 
341 566 706 920 1090 1304 1467 1670 1830 
348 567 715 928 1093 1321 1482 1676 1834 
351 573 717 4950 1101 1323 1483 1687 1842 
352 579 719 961 1116 1324 1487 1688 1848 
357 582 729 965 1117 1325 1500 1705 1858 
370 584 744 974 1133 1329 1526 1715 1867 
373 586 746 983 1139 1340 1532 1716 1877 
374 589 751 986 1155 1362 1535 1727 1882 
396 592 780 989 1159 1365 1537 1730 1893 
412 608 797 993 1168 1366 1540 1733 1901 
416 614 828 1005 1172 1369 1551 1734 1909 
417 627 838 1009 1183 1377 1590 1746 1914 
419 639 840 1010 1200 1380 1596 1754 1921 
420 641 846 1011 1202 1385b 1600 1755 1930 


546 


1934 
1944 
1951 
1966 
1980 
1991 
2000b 
2012 
2038 
2048 
2056 
2061 
2065 
2102 
2104 
2106 
2113 
2118 


10 

49 

94 
102 
103 
112 
115 
118 
131 
162 
164 
190 
199 
209 
210 
224 
236 
244 
256 
276 
291 
318 
330 
362 


2121 
2131 
2148 
2164 
2199 
2218 
2222 
2223 
2226 
2227 
2228 
2237 
2247 
2248 


(2253 


2256 
2280 
2307 


367 
368 
369 
376 
397 
400 
404 
431 
S01 
504 
532 
540 
542 
546 
563 
572 
576 
581 
600 
603 
604 
605 
623 
624 


2321 
2322 
2324 
2335 
2338 
2349 
2350 
2364 
2372 
2376 
2384 
2394 
2396 
2426 
2433 
2437 
2438 


650 
663 
664 
667 
673 
675 
677 
680 
686 
688 
710 
752 
762 
778 
803 
834 
876 
885 
889 
927 
969 
980 
984 
992 


HENRY R. LANG 


2492 
2502 
2517 
2518 
2530 
2547 
2548 
2549 
2554 
2558 
2567 
2575 
2577 
2581 
2591 
2593 
2598 


1002 
1019 
1022 
1025 
1026 
1054 
1057 
1060 
1078 
1114 
1157 
1169 
1177 
1178 
1182 
1197 
1207 
1222 
1255 
1256 
1260 
1282 
1293 
1306 


2617 
2621 
2624 
2626 
2627 
2635 
2637 
2653 
2654 
2656 
2657 
2668 
2673 
2675 
2678 
2681 
2685 


2701 
2706 
2731 
2748 
2758 
2769 
2779 
2784 
2800 
2811 
2826 
2848 
2849 
2863 
2869 
2875 
2907 


(b) 8-7 


1310 
1314 
1326 
1342 
1344 
1350 
1354 
1355 
1396 
1413 
1414 
1431 
1433 
1438 
1439 
1443 
1444 
1493 
1498 
1501 
1505 
1513 
1519 
1548 


1551 
1563 
1568 
1676 
1579 
1582 
1587 
1624 
1625 
1629 
1638 
1673 
1678 
1682 
1683 
1689 
1694 
1698 
1702 
1712 
1717 
1718 
1739 
1740 


2911 
2918 
2928 
2935 
2950 
2951 
2959 
2973 
2975 
3001 
3002 
3005 
3022 
3029 
3053 
3055 
3064 


1744 
1748 
1759 
1767 
1784 
1793 
1799 
1802 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1815 
1821 
1832 
1835 
1855 
1868 
1879 
1889 
1903 
1947 
1993 
2010 
2014 


3074 
3084 
3103 
3104 
3130 
3137 
3140 
3144 
3147 
3162 
3196 
3199 
3200 
3224 
3226 
3239 
3253 


2021 
2031 
2067 
2094 
2129 
2143 
2168 
2172 
2183 
2198 
2205 
2230 
2243 
2245 
2252 
2260 
2269 
2273 
2276 
2283 
2290 
2298 
2301 
2305 


3259 
3283 
3287 
3289 
3325 
3326 
3350 
3390 
3474 
3494 
3504 
3508 
3524 
3535 
3542 
3547 
3553 


2311 
2316 
2351 


2388 


2392 
2405 
2407 
2410 
2413 
2418 
2470 
2499 
2525 
2539 
2543 
2571 
2585 
2593 
2607 
2613 
2648 
2652 
265S 
2669 


3568 
3580 
3583 
3595 
3599 
3600 
3639 
3649 
3675 
3680 
3693 
3695 
3697 
3703 
3704 
3710 
3718 


2680 
2690 
2697 
2702 
2703 
2718 
2722 
2723 
2727 
2728 
2742 
2745 
2762 
2767 
2782 
2801 
2815 
2838 
2874 
2876 
2877 
2881 
2882 
2885 


2900 
2902 
2905 
2940 
2955 
2963 


1604I 


2974 
2981 
2998 
3009 
3019 


732 


120 
127 
142 
207 
271 
280 


728 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


3027 
3063 
3070 
3079 
3081 


1035 


281 
287 
315 
337 
440 
480 


771 


122 
124 
132 
135 
138 
145 
212 
227 
248 


268 


3086 3150 3476 3526 
3099 3222 3487 3529 
3116 3285 3510 3533 
3118 3422 3514 3556 
3149 3464 3516 3563 


IRREGULAR METRES 
I TWO-SYLLABLES 


Il THREE-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 
1300 1446 1492 1632 


Second Hemistichs 


III FOUR-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


48ib 774 1448 1948 
499 900 1469 1954 
519 916 1488 1974 
658 1121 1492b 2004 
732b 1336 1819 2032b 
770 #1387 1924 2478 


Second Hemistichs 
1276 1967 1998 2522 


IV PENTASYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


269 299 407 469 
269b 303 437 471 
272 308 446 474 
273, 313 «4470S 481 
275 «9316 «6454 86482 
282 317 457 492 
290 320 458 494 
292 338 459 496 
295 356 465 506 
298b 393 468 508 


3566 3610 
3576 3636 
3582 3640 
3584 3654 
3589 3662 


1782b 2922 
2483 3318 
2794 3329 
2816 3372 
3016 3377 
3050 3381 
3315 3396 
2910 3406 
510 585 
S11 648 
512. 727 
515 728 
523 738 
524 740 
527 745 
531 747 
533. 757 
571 760 


547 


3673 
3690 
3712 
3718 
3728 


3573 


3424 
3428 
3436 
3448 
3509 
3650 


761 
763 
764 
767 
768 
772 
773 
779 
782 
783 


548 


786 
787 
791 
792 
796 
800 
807 
808 
809 
810 
812 
814 
815 
817 
818 
826b 
831 
832 
839 
847 
851 
852 
853 
856 
857 
865 
866 
874 
881 
883 
886 
888 


897 
898 
905 
910 
914 
924 
931 
934 
935 
938 
941 
947 
985 
1015 
1031 
1033 
1039 
1053 
1102b 
1109 
1111 
1113 
1115 
1118 
1119 
1122 
1124 
1127 
1128 
1130 
1131 
1132 


1 Vi6 


96 
135 
140 
196 


1 See Note. 


82I 


253 
448 
476 
554 


1135 
1137 
1143 
1146 
1148 
1224 
1259 
1272 
1276 
1286 
1287 
1432 
1441 
1456 
1489 
1490 
1494 
1570 
1602 
1606 
1608 
1609 
1612 
1613 
1615 
1616 
1617 
1646 
1703 
1725 
1735 
1753 


585 
748} 
820? 
837 


HENRY R. LANG 


1806 
1844 
1892 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1912 
1913 
1916 
1923 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1932 
1933 
1943 
1949 
1955 
1956 
1959 
1960 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1968 
1971 
1972 


1984 
1986 
1990 
1992 
1996 
2001 
2005 
2007 
2008 
2019 
2028 
2032 
2033 
2036 
2039 
2040 
2043 
2043b 
2047 
2050 
2057 
2120 
2128 
2146 
2159 
2160 
2286 
2319 
2358 
2359 
2360 


2361 


2551 


2361b 2563 


2362 
2363 
2367 
2377 
2378 
2398 
2423 
2425 
2434 
2435 
2439 
2440! 
2441 
2455 
2457 
2460 
2462 
2474 
2476 
2477 
2484 
2485 
2487 
2493 
2496 
2501 
2514 
2515 
2521 


2592 
2634 
2695 
2714 
2720 
2765 
2771 
2777 
2783 
2790 
2796 
2798 
2799 
2807 
2813 
2818 
2828 
2830 
2834 


2991 3279 
2994 3281 
2996 3291 
3012 3292 
3014 3300 
3018 3303 
3020 3304 
3023 3309 
3025 3311 
3026 3313 


3397 
3398 
3399 
3407 
3410 
3417 
3421 
3427 
3430 
3433 


3028 3318b 3434 


3035 3320 
3043 3322 
3045 3328 
3046 3332 
3048 3341 
3049 3343 
3052 3348 
3058 3352 
3069 3353 
3078 3356 


2835b 3106 3358 


2841 
2844 
2845 
2854 
2921 
2957 
2984 
2989 
2990 


Second Hemtstich 


877 
918 
954 
956 


1014 
1284 
1697 
1782 


2 Oro e plata. 


1935 
1956 
1983 


2051 
2124 
2303 


2043b 2527 


$ See Note. 


3128 3363 
3131 3365 
3188 3366 
3189 3368 
3192 3373 
3216 3374 
3216b 3375 
3271 3384 
3272 3387 


27998 3110 
2806 3392 
2903 3404 
3069 


DUE TO CORRECTIONS IN “‘Epicr16Nn Critica” 
114I 2801 315I 1035I 


3435 
3445 
3457 
3458 
3461 
3462 
3463 
3467 
3471 
3477 
3486 
3534 
3572 
3579 
3586 
3608 
3674 
3676 
3682 
3688 


3446 
3539 
3730 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


SUPPLIED BY MENENDEZ PIDAL 


1937aI 3007aI 3008al 


549 


PENTASYLLABLES COMBINED WITH HEPTASYLLABLES (5+7) 


1130 
1137 
1143 
1146 
1148 
1272 
1441 
1456 
1489 
1606 
1608 
1612 
1615 
1703 


1735 
1896 
1905 
1912 
1916 
1922 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1932 
1943 
1949 
1960 
1963 


1964 
2007 
2039 
2146 
2288 
2361 


2487 
2501 
2807 
2813 
2828 
2834 


2361b 2844 


2377 
2378 
2434 
2435 
2441 
2460 
2462 


V. HEXASLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


14al 55aI 181alI 
7 299 531 839 
16 317 533 847 
16b 356 648 865 
35 446 727 866 
60 458 747 897 
63 459 763 914 
95 469 767 918 
106 471 772 934 
122 474 782 1015 
124 482 783 1031 
138 496 791 1111 
145 506 810 1113 
275 = §23 812 1122 
282 524 815 1127 
295 
6 72 174 300 
9 77,— «175s 3304 
15 79 «#178 307 
20 84 186 312 
28 85 192 314 
31 89 193 325 
37 93 194 339 
41 96 226 340 
44 99 229 355 
45 109 237 358 
51 117 248b 359 
53 121 259 366 
54 123 274 371 
55 133 277 391 
56 147 278 402 
57 148 283 409 
59 149 285 411 
62 154 286 418 
65 157 289 429 
68 158 293 430 
69b 160 296 442 
71. 168 §=6297 = 443b 


1 treynta 


444 
445 
446b 
449 
452 
453 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
466 
467 
477 
478 
479 
483 
488 
497 
502 
503 
507 


509 
514 
521 
522 
525 
530 
535 
537 
543 
545 
552 
570 
575 
599 
612 
617 
632 
638 
649 
656 
657 
661 


666 
684 
693 
712 
713 
716 
718 
733 
736 
737 
739 
742 
743 
750 
754 
755 
756 
758 
765 
769 
771 
776 


2845 
2854 
2921 
2934 
2994 
2996 
3012 


788 
790 
793 
794 
806 
811 
813 
816 
820 
821 
824 
825 
828 
829 
830 
836 
842 
846 
849 
862 
864 
867 


3020 
3028 
3078 
3291 


3292 


3300 
3303 
3306 
3311 
3328 
3353 
3356 
3358 
3365 


870 


_ 872! 


873 
878 
879 
882 
887 
891 
892 
893 
894 
899 
903 
909 
911 
913 
917 
921 
923 
925 
929 
936 


3368 
3374 
3375 
3387 
3433 
3434 
3457 
3458 © 
3463 
3471 
3486 
3534 
3586 
3623 


937 
939 
943 
944 
945 
949 
952 
954 
957 
959 
962 
963 
965 
977 
979 
981 
1012 
1013 
1016 
1024 
1030 
1033b 


550 


1034 
1051 
1068 
1075 
1082 
1095 
1096 
1097 
1102 
1103 
1104 
1105 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1110 
1112 
1120 
1126 
1147 
1150 
1152 
1160 
1161 
1166 
1167 
1170 
1179 
1184 
1185 
1205 
1208 
1211 
1215 
1225 
1229 
1238 
1249 
1252b 
1264 
1273 
1308 
1318 


1327 
1330 
1331 
1338 
1349 
1360 
1368 
1384 
1388 
1391 
1393 
1399 
1405 
1418 
1422 
1428 
1429 
1447 
1452 
1462 
1466 
1473 
1474 
1480 
1491 
1496 
1499 
1508 
1514 
1516 
1525 
1528 
1531 
1538 
1556 
1561 
1572 
1592 
1598 
1603 
1605 
1611 
1614 


tmyd 


1631 
1636 
1645 
1647 
1651 
1658 
1663 
1664 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1686 
1693 
1708 
1713 
1714 
1738 
1742 
1743 
1761 
1765 
1768 
1775 
1776 
1782 
1790 
1795 
1804 
1817 
1819b 
1833 
1837 
1843 
1845 
1853 
1857 
1871 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1881 
1885 
1886 
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1887 
1890 
1897 
1899b 
1904 
1908 
1911 
1915 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1936 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1945 
1952 
1957 
1965 
1969 
1970 
1976 
1985 
1987 
1988 
1898 
1994 
1995 
1998 
1999 
2000b 
2006 
2009 
2015 
2017 
2022 
2025 
2026 
2029 
2034 
2035 
2041 


2044 
2045 
2046 
2049 
2054 
2055 
2063 
2078 
2080 
2081 
2087 
2092 
2100 
2107 
2114 
2125 
2135 
2140 
2141 
2151 
2155 
2166 
2174 
2178 
2179 
2182 
2188 
2191 
2194 
2201 
2202 
2204 
2216 
2219 
2232 
2234 
2240 
2257 
2262 
2266 
2268 
2270 
2281 


2282 
2284 
2287 
2288 
2294 
2295 
2300! 
2304 
2306 
2312 
2323 
2328 
2329 
2334 
2336 
2339 
2341 
2343 
2344 
2348 
2352 
2355 
2357 
2382 
2385 


2389 


2390 
2395 
2397 
2399 
2406 
2409 
2424 
2427 
2429 
2442 
2443 
2448 
2458 
2459 
2465 
2469 
2471 


2473 
2481 
2483 
2486 
2490 
2491 
2494 
2497 
2504 
2505 
2507 
2511 
2527 
2531 
2535 
2542 
2545 
2552 
2566 
2568 
2578 
2582 
2586 
2588 
2589 
2595 
2596 
2602 
2605 
2609 
2622 
2625 
2630 
2644 
2647 
2660 
2677 
2686 
2688 
2692 
2693 
2698 
2699 


2704 
2712 
2717 
2721 
2725 
2740 
2743 
2746 
2761 
2763 
2764 
2768 
2772 
2773 
2775 
2781 
2787 
2788 
2789 
2792 
2795 
2802 
2803 
2804 
2805 
2809 
2810 
2817 
2820 
2821 
2825 
2829 
2832 
2833 
2835 
2836 
2842 
2846 
2858 
2864 
2871 
2884 
2886 


2888 
2890 
2895 
2899 
2908 
2917 
2920 
2923 
2924 
2933 
2936 
2939 
2946 
2947 
2964 
2970 
2977 
2983 
2985 
2986 
2988 
2992 
3000 
3003 
3004 
3006 
3008 
3011 
3030 
3034 
3036 
3040 
3042 
3044 
3047 
3059 
3060 
3061 
3065 
3068 
3071 
3073 
3075 


3082 
3085 
3101 
3102 
3105 
3108 
3119 
3129 
3148 
3152 
3153 
3158 
3166 
3170 
3173 
3174 
3177 
3181 
3185 
3186 
3190 
3193 
3194 
3198 
3205 
3206 
3209 
3214 
3215 
3219 
3221 
3229 
3231 
3233 
3237 
3243 
32514 
3257 
3260 
3262 
3264 
3265 
3266 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


3267 3294 
3269 3295 
3273 3296 
3275 . 3299 
3277 3302 
3278 3305 
3282 3306 
3284 3308 
3286 3310 
3288 . 3323 
3290 3327 
1 vazio 
8 343 
15 353 
23 398 
52 408 
54 421 
69 424 
74 426 
81 428 
104 442 
111 446b 
136 447 
141 474 
148 480 
222 = =512 
230 8515 
240 534 
243 = 560 
251 564 
261 589 
268 591 
269 646 
269b 652 
274 8658 
289 = 685 
293. 725 
296 726 
297741 
306 742 
323 758 


2 quisiér(e)des 


3334 


3340 


3345 
3347 
3351 
3354 
3355 
3359 
3361 
3362 
3376 


776 
796 
798 
802 
805 
809 
816 
821 
822 
825 
826 
826b 
833 
843 
848 
879 
881 
905 
913 
930 
931 
939 
940 
978 
982 
1003 
1013 
1032 
1033 


3378 
3380 
3383 
3385 
3386 
3388 
3391 
3400 
3401 
3402 
3403 


3408 
3409 
3411 
3414 
3415 
3418 
3420 
3423 
3425 
3426 
3432 


3438 3479 
3439 3502 
3443 3506 
3444 3512 


3596 
3602 
3603 
3614 


3456 3525b 3616 


3460 3546 
3465 3550 
3466 3561 
3468 3567 
3472 3587 


Second Hemistichs 


1035 
1040 
1042 
1052 
1070 
1071 
1095 
1098 
1102b 
1119 
1120? 
1125 
1161 
1162 
1175 
1176 
1192 
1194 
1246b 
1248 
1250 
1286 
1305 
1307 
1312 
1318 
1319 
1346 
1361 


3 servir | 


1369° 
13834 
1400 
1402 
1419 
1446 
1457 
1465 
1481 
1492 
1499 
1503 
1510 
1517 
1536 
1542 
1552 
1555 
1584 
1589 
1599 
1604 
1616 
1764 
1801 
1806 
1807 
1809 
1819 


4 dellos | 


1829 2142 
1844 2157 
1845 2170 
1850 2184 
1898 2193 
1900 2195 
1920 2234 
1949 2235 
1962 2238 
1978 2239 
2015 2242 
2017 2246 
2019 2255 
2028 2274 
2030 2302 


—2032b 2336 


2035 2339 
2036b 2365 
2037 2368 
2049 2371 
2060 2381 
2069 2385 
2099 2386 
2112b 2399 
2116 2408 
2119 2409 
2127 2429 
2138 2430 


5 traydor 


3618 
3620 
3621 
3623 
3624 


2444 
2450 
2451 
2456 
2485 
2489 
2490 
25235 
2529 
2551 
2559 
2584 
2599 
2606 
2633 
2634 
2640 
2672 
2696 
2705 
2707 
2709 
2719 
2756 
2791 
2812 
2818 
2819 


36273 
3628 
3632 
3635 
3642 
3648 
3651 
3667 
3672 
3679 


2822 
2827 
2836 
2858 


551 


3681 
3684 
3701 
3705 
3707 
3709 
3711 
3713 
3722 
3729 


3295 
3318 
3327 
3348 


2862b 3362 


2872 
2879 
2895 
2898 
2899 
2909 
2962 
2970 
2971 
2980 
3006 
3033 
3039 
3093 
3095 
3100 
3178 
3181 
3188 
3227 
3229 


3372 
3427 
3441 
3454 
3455 
34728 
3483 
3503 
3505 
3560 | 
3575 
3578 
3594 
3617 
3618 
3621 
3625 
3630 
3634 
3638 
3694 


3236b 3707 


3280 


3724 


8 mand4r(e)des 


552 


398 
436 
451 
476 
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DUE TO CORRECTIONS IN “‘EpIc1ON CRITICA”’ 


516 
526 
528 
534 
547 
565 
568 
569 
580 
598 
610 
615 
625 
626 
629 
635 
644 
668 
679 
691 
701 
749 
801 
804 
819 
822 
823 
833! 
845 
855 
861 
884 


7321 11241 12241 1998IT 


SUPPLIED BY MENENDEZ PIDAL 
181cI 441aI 835aI 16041 181aII 181bII 935bII 200211 219117 


933 
948 
951 
955 
960? 
980 
990 
995° 
1008 
1027 
1041 
1042 
1045 
1046 
1048 
1055 
1059 
1067 
1072 
1080 
1129 
1162 
1164 
1173 
1187 
1199 
1203 
1244 
1246 
1252 
1263 
1265 


VI. NINE-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 
1266 1468 1801 2180 2642 3038 
1269 1470 1812 2184 2658 3076 
1270 1475 1823 2200 2661 3087 
12845 1476 1839 2215 2689 3092 
1285 1502 1841 2224 2691 3094 
1290 1509 1846 2235 2694 3096 
1301 1517 1850 2239 2705 3107* 
1309 1518 1859 2252 2711 3110 
1312 1529 1864 22938 2715 3120 
1317 1554 1866 2333 2724 3123 
1319 1567 1872 2340 2730 3124 
1332 1591 1891 2365 2754 3126 
1339 1593 1938 2371 2766 3127 
1352 15945 1946 2400 2797 3134 
1356 1599 1997 2401 2806 3142 
1358 1635 2018 2402 2812 3143 
1369 1643 2024 2419 2831 3151 
1370 1648 2033 2431 2865 3160 
1374 1652 2037 2450 2873 3163 
13794 1659 20517 2482 2880 3165 
1383 1675 2060 2509 2893 3171 
1385 1691 2085 2529 2894 3203 
1392 1696' 2094 2544 2900 3208 
1395 1700 2097 2546 2925 3210 
1411 1711 2099 2550 2929 3213 
1412 1741 2105 2559 2936 3225 
1427 1764 2127 2560 2945 3228 
1440 17668 2133 2564 2948 3240 
1442 1777 2147 2570 2949 3241 
1451 1781 2163 2571 2968 3248 
1453 1788 2167 2599 2981 3261 
1457 1792 2176 2600 2982 3312 


1 sopiér(e)des ? muy * ciento for cien ‘ yd| ® vid ® doles | 


§ vio 


® vieron 


10 i es | 


3317 
3336 
3338 
3449 
3451 
3454 
3470 
3473 
3475 
3491 
3492 
3518 
3521 
3538 
3544 
354810 
3555 
3578 
3611 
3612 
3633 
3656 
3659 
3660 
3665 
3670 
3683 
3687 
3706 
3716 
3723 
3730 


” Cid | 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


11 399 785 
14 418 795 
25 440 811 
27. 444 = 823 
31 449 849 
33. 457 = 851 
36 467 = 872 
48 468 878 
50 475 893 
61 481b 895 
67 485 924 
71. 490 925 
72 497 929 
113 500 932 
117 507 9941 
119 528 942 
126 529 946 
133 558 952 
144 574 960 
150 587 964 
‘153. 588 966 
156 596 967 
189 602 968 
211 606 1001 
225 607 1007 
241 609 1012 
262 611 1044 
263 613 1049 
266 621 1061 
280 625 1065 
292. 629 1067 
304 631 1069 
305 655 1092 
309 660 1108 
316 671 1109 
321 679 1112 
322 687 1121 
344 695 1126 
360 705 1128 
363 «711 1134 
375 733-1136 
377 = 738 )=—-1138 
1 enbiado 


Second H emistichs 


1151 
1153 
1163 
1190 
1220 
1234 
1240 
1243 
1244 
1254 
1258 
1264 
1267 
1270 
1273 
1301 
1302 
1315 
1339 
1343 
1351 
1352 
1356 
1357 
1364 
1370 
1372 
1373 
1378 
1382 
1386 
1398 
1401 
1403 
1410 
1418 
1427 
1430 
1472 
1479 
1485 
1494 


2 dixiér(e)des 


1514 
1526 
1531 
1538 
1545 
1565 
1575 
1581 
1586 
1609 
1619 
1633 
1637 
1654 
1665 


1950 
1954 
1955 
1959 
1977 
2003 
2004 


2005 


2009 
2011 
2020 
2040 
2044 
2052 
2053 


1690b 2058 


1696 
1709 
1710 
1714 
1720 
1747 
1758 
1762 
1768 
1787 
1789 
1790 
1820 
1827 
1837 
1842 
1847 
1849 
1856! 
1872 
1873? 
1875 
1885 
1901 
1902 
1907 


2068 
2073 
2075 
2081 
2082 
2083 
2084 
2087 
2088 
2089 
2090 
2091 
2095 
2101 
2109 
2115 
2120 
2122 
2134 
2150 


2151 


2155 
2159 


2160 


2166 
2167 


® Diago 


2173 
2179 
2192 
2197 
2204 
2208 
2212 
2231 
2261 
2265 
2278 
2279 
2285 
2292 
2299 
2304 
2306 
2309 
2313 
2328 
2337 
2340 
2348 
2379 
2387 
2398 
2400 
2411 
2412 
2414 
2423 
2424 
2439 


2457 


2468 
2472 
2475 
2497 
2503 
2504 
2505 
2507 


2510 
2514 
2515 
2516 
2520 
2521 
2524 
2534? 
2546 
2552 
2562 
2574 
2575 
2582 
2592 
2594 
2616 
2620 
2621 
2628 


2629 


2643 
2644 
2647 
2671 
2682 
2685 
2689 
2698 
2708 
2710 
2713 
2714 
2720 
2729 
2735 
2741 
2747 
2750 
2757 
2763 
2771 


2780 
2781 
2785 
2786 
2790 
2793 
2798 
2814 
2824 
2831 
2833 
2841 
2842 
2846 
2855 
2859 
2866 
2896 
2906 
2915 
2930 
2937 
2939 
2948 
2952 
2954 
2956 
2966 
2979 
2988 
2990 
2995 
2999 
3010 
3011 
3013 
3021 
3031 
3040 
3049 
3061 
3082 


553 


3084 
3097 
3106 
3107 
3111 
3113 
3128 
3130 
3131 
3132 
3133 
3146 
3148 
3153 

3167 

3169 
3177 

3179 

3187 

3189 

3192 

3195 

3201 

3202 

3205 

3218 
3220 
3232 
3234 
3241 
3242 
3243 
3247 
3254 
3265 
3271 
3277 
3282 
3319 
3324 
3330 
3331 


554 


3333 
3343 
3345 
3349 
3363 
3389 
3398 


41 
175 
358 


3400 
3401 
3412 
3416 
3417 
3419 
3421 


3424 
3430 
3437 
3438 
3439 
3442 
3447 
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3449 3488 3537 3574 3622 
3450 3489 3541 3577 3637 
3452 3497 3543 3591 3641 
3453 3513 3544 3598 3642 
3461 3515 3552 3608 3661 
3479 3527 3554 3609 3666 
3484 3530 3570 3611 3684 


3685 
3687 
3691 
3701 
3705 
3708 
3715 


DveE TO CORRECTIONS IN “Epicr6n Crftica”’ 


159 


379 
411 


First Hemistichs 


354 2208 2303 2356 2487 3100 3626 


719 
1042 


Second Hemistichs 
1706 1898 2155 2506 3445 
1836 1907 2368 2676 3539 


412 1604 1870 1954 2428 3110 3612 


SUPPLIED BY MENENDEZ PIDAL 


First Hemistichs 
935a 1937d 


Second Hemistichs 


755a 835a 875b 1494a 1937d 1992 2111 2124 


32 

76 
116 
222 
252 
329 
353 
384 
628 
630 
642 


1 vio 


6 


34 


41 


696 
835 
848 
940 
996 
999 
1174 
1176 
1212 
1241 
1261 


59 
66 
90 


: espolear 


1271 
1275 
1333 
1346 
1347 
1395 
1409 
1512 
1569 
1573 
1668 


114 
139 
175 


VII. TEN-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 

1752 2139 2309 2679 2906 
1785 2144 2314 2696 2910 
1794 2161 2318 2735 2912 
1814 2207 2356 2738 2932 
1879 2210 2489 2791 2995 
2013 2225 2505 2808 3015 
2082 2229 2572 2827 3117 
2089 2233 2619 2851 3145 
2119 2236 2633 2852 3178 
2124 2250 2665 2903 3195 
2134 2303 | 


Second Hemistichs 
181 260 332 366 423 
233! 281 350 379 439 
249 327 354 386 443 


3702 
3719 
3725 


3726 


3201 
3223 
3235 
3256 
3258 
3324 
3371 
3450 
3507 
3517 


445 
461 
317 


3718 
3729 


3519 
3540 
3601 
3613 
3631 
3643} 
3644 
3645 
3655 
3657 


545 
548 
552 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


678 1150 
694 1158 
708 1236 
731 (1241 
743° 1251 
860 1328 
875 1345 
953 1375 


1021 1376° 


1047 1508 
1073 1511 
1107 


T Carrfon 


1557 
1572 
1595 
1631 
1653 
1660 
1661 
1706 
1721 
1726 
1728 


1732 
1819b 
1888 
1906 
1928 
1941 
1942 
1958 
1965 
1973 
1986 


1987 
2023 
2055 
2066 
2076 
2092 
2114 
2128 
2147 
2162 
2163 


2171 
2174 
2275 


2553 
2555 
2563 


2286b 2579 


2297 
2317 
2330 
2342 
2459 
2464 
2508 


2601 
2655 
2670 
2684 
2716 
2777 
2789 


2797 
2977 
2982 
2984 
2985 
3065 
3120 
3240 
3245 
3297 
3381 


3394 
3399 
3405 
3414 
3420 
3425 
3428 
3436 
3448 
3493 
3509 


DvuE TO CORRECTIONS IN “Epici6n CritTIca’’ 
165II 33811 50711 559IT 150911 156011 160311 172811 196111 261511 


90 486 
125 491 
258 595? 
264 636 


lyfo 2 vid 


58 340 
78 358 
165 632 
184 794 
223 899 
319 943 
1 lidiar 
187 232 
230 253 
294 1249 
583 1781 


1 viessemos 


VIII. 


694 

901 

994 
1201? 


972 
1000 
1010 
1293 
1341 
1461! 


TX. 


347 
354 


1999 
2211 


First Hemistichs 


1219 
1577 
1604 
1626 


1695 
1854 
2137 
2145 


2168 
2249 
2368 
2369 


2415 
2475 
2479 
2476 


Second Hemistichs 


1475 
1497 
1574 
1580 
1642 


TWELVE-SYLLABLES 


1652 
1788 
1870 
1871 
1885 


1937 
1961 
1984 
1988 
1998 


2096 
2178 
2181 
2359 
2531 


First Hemistichs 
1719 2760 2843 3490 3557 


2759 - 


2760 


Second Hemistichs 


2431 2565 2860! 


2564 - 2839 2875 


2936 


ELEVEN-SYLLABLES 


2640 
2645 
2774 
2782 


2615 
2641 
2658 
2676 
2681 


3396 


2934 
3157 
3252 
3395 


2721 
2751 
2782 
2817 
3098 


3626 


3478 
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3532 
3538 
3603 
3612 
3658 
3670 
3671 
3702 
3716 
3723 
3725 


3597 
3622 
3629 


3198 
3593 
3669 
3717 
3719 


3634 


3536 
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X. THIRTEEN-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


254' 343 2413 3523 


3646 3662 


Second Hemistichs 


1139 1867 2325 2853 


3215 3667 


XI. FOURTEEN-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


2590 


_ Second Hemistichs 


518 1142 1419 


1516 


XII. FIFTEEN-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 


372 


B. OCTOSYLLABLES OBTAINABLE 
a. From NINE-SYLLABLES BY CRASIS, ELISION, SyNIZESIS, 


APOCOPE, ETC, 


First Hemistichs 


d(e)aguijar — 390 
la~exida 395 
noch(e)en 
rey” Alfonso; so 74, 423, 398 
532 etc. 436 
sacé~el 451 
la~adux 547 
grad6~exir 565 
si” entraré 569 
p(o)ra 580 
Y~estava 624 
que~-a 625 
yo algun, or procatal. 629 
gelo~avié 701 
vien(e) acerca 749 
uno” es 804 
tuleres rey 819 
d(e)yr 822 


yermo o”-en 

se le“acoien; so 1199, 
1440 

dietro™a 

s(e)ech6 or eché~en 

fuere~ alguna 7 

Fariza~e 

qu(e) el. 

d(e) Alcocer 

d(e) Alcocer 

fizo~enbilar or enbiar. 

pesa” a 

ayrélo~ el 

p(o)ra or ea 

aun 

di6~a 

Minaya Albar 

Marf(a) 


1008 
1036 
1041 
1042 


1046 
1048 
1059 
1080 
1164 
1173 
1199 
1203 
1244 
1246 
1269 
1270 
1284b 
1293 
1297 
1301 
1309 
1317 
1358 
1383 
1385 
1392 
1397 
1424 
1440 
1442 
1457 
1468 
1470 
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romanescier(e). Cf. ovier 
2504, 3312 etc. 

quit6~a Alcocer 

d(e) Alcocer 

fué~el Cid. 

quien 

mud6~el 

qu(e) el 

se le~alegan 

vencido~a 

oy6~~el 

quant(o) avedes 

daré~a_ 

comigo”~ andan, or procat. 

d(e) otras 

que ira 

qu(e) el 

ferié~el 

quando” el 

cada” uno 

se le~acoien 

p(o)ra 

Minaya” Albar 

di6é~~en 

agora” avemos 

sia uos 

servirle~en 

sospirando” el 

Minaya Albar 

quando“ ides 

p(o)ra 

Minaya Albar 

quando”en 

desi~adelant 

Carrion or (los) ifantes. 

p(o)ra 

faga~a 

Minaya~a or procat. 

se le~acoien | 

vala~el, or Criador. 

mandadero~enbia 

commo’-a. — 

fincaré~en 


1475 
1476 
1501 
1502 
1517 
1529 
1554 
1567 
1593 
1599 
1635 
1648 
1700 
1741 
1745 
1751 
1764 
1781 
1801 
1812 
1839 
1841 
1850 
1855 
1859 
1866 
1870 
1938 
2018 
2033 
2037 
2094 
2099 
2133 
2147 
2167 
2176 
2180 
2215 


—- 2235 


2239 
2293 
2340 
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(San)ta or procat. 
e~el 


. eel 


e~el 
llegd~Avengalvén 
llegaré~al 

Minaya” e or procat. 
qu(e) Albar 
adelin6~a, or procat. 
madre”-e 

gané~a 

riqueza~ es 

d(e) adobasse 
quando™al, or rey. 
assi~ entr6 
quando” en 

qu(e) aduxiestes 
e~otorgados 

alegre~ es, or procat. 
qu(e) assi 

qu(e) es, or cuedans(e) 
Minaya” e, or procat. 
a~aquel, or rey 
dixo~ el 

pes6~ al, or procat. 
fabl6~el, or rey 
Minaya~-Albar 
much(o) urgullosos 

a” estos 

dixo~ el 
gradéscolo~a, or procat. 
fabl6~el, or rey. 
caso” a 

manero” a 

dixo~ el 

p(o)ra or procat. 
quand (0) a ella 
quando vinier(e) 
a~el 

ea 

la~eclegia, or la ’clegia 
vio, or cercado~el. 
lo~otorga, or procat. 
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lo™auien, or procat. 
cada™ uno 

e~ acostarse 
alcancélo~el Cid 
trae~al 

d(e) aueres 

vala~el or Criador. 
plega~a, or procat. 
Minaya Albar 
qu(e) ayades 
la~una 

fizo~ el 

que~a dexar 
Carrion or (los) ifantes. 
privadé~en 

mean 

Elvira~e 

se (e)spidieron or procat. 
Medina~~a 
dentro~ en 

p(o)ral, or procat. 
viniess(e) a 

salue~a 

esto” una, or procat. 
vieron for vijeron. 


3110 desi~adelant 

3123 catando” estén 

3124 qu(e) auié, or procat. 
3127 levé~en 

3134 le“~han 

3160 dixo~el 

3163 lo~yran, or procat. 
3213 demanda~el 

3225 ploguier(e) al, or si esso. 
3228 a estas 

3240 paguenle~en 

3248 lo~ageno 

3280 Essora~ el 

3312 yo~ovier, or procat. 
3470 av yr (?) 

3475 dixo~ el 

3491 respuso~ el 

3492  tolli6~el 

3656 cayé~en 

3659 rienda~al 

3683 carne” adentro 

3687 salid~el 

3698 rey~~a los 

3706 duefia~ escarnece 
3730 s(e) acaba. See N. 


Second Hemistichs 


ca~ -echados 

adeliné~a 

fuess(e) en. 

se lo~auié, or ca~ él 

d(e) oro 

ha~en, or procat. 

qui” aver 

SO” aver 

so ayrado, or rey 

tre|inta™he, or treinta he. 

faga”-y 

e~aduzen 

creci6é~ en 

d(e) andar, or much ’ave- 
mos 

loan 

m(e) ayude 


375 la™ufia 

412 qu(e) a, or procat. 

418 e~omnes 

440 d(e) aquesta 

444 qu(e) acompafien 

449 fincaré~en 

454 qu(e) yran. SeeN. 

457 fermoso~ apuntava 

467 puerta” adelifiava, or pro- 
cat. 

46° vieron 

47§ tod(o) esto 

481b d(e) otras, or procat. 

485 07 el 

497 qu(e) est& 

500 eal 

507 qu(e) en, or buen (or)a 


574 
587 
588 
596 
609 
611 
613 
621 
625 


629 © 


642 
660 
679 
705 
733 
738 
795 
811 
823 
872 
878 
924 
925 


929 


941 
946 
952 
960 
964 
966 
1007 
1012 
1049 
1069 
1080 
1092 
1108 
1109 
1112 
1128 
1136 
1196 
1220 
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qu(e) Alcocer 

a~una 

d(e) arrancada 
priessa~espolone|avan 
fecha~es 

tien(e) en. 

qu(e) en, or buen (or)a. 
ca~ el 

ea 

tierra~ echado 

m(e) aura 

grand(e) es, or procat. 


manda echar, or procat. 


d(e) espolonar 
sobr(e) exorado 
mand6é~~a 

d(e) otros 

qu(e) el, or Criador. 
ea 

rey 

enbia~ esta 

ea 

m(e) ir& 

qu(e) auien, or procat. 
plaze~a . 

pudo~ endurar 
Huesa~e 

dixo™ una 

enpara” estan 

gelo~ he 

ea 

p(o)ra 

agua” a 

m(e) auedes 
quant(o) en 

Onda~e 

a~Alucat, or procat. 
a” -Almenar, or procat. 
qu(e) en 

qu(e) a uos, or procat. 
qu(e) ha 

cael 

sedié~en, or procat. 


1240 
1243 
1267 
1270 
1273 
1297 
1315 
1324 
1339 
1343 
1351 
1364 
1372 
1378 
1382 
1386 
1393 
1410 


1427 
1479 
1494 
1514 
1531 
1538 
1545 
1565 
1575 
1581 
1586 
1619 
1633 
1637 
1665 
1695 
1714 
1728 
1747 
1758 
1768 
1790 
1820 
1827 
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m(e) a echado 

Valencia est& 

e~a or (San)ta. Cf. 1475 I 

caya” en 

qu(e) auemos 

qu(e) est, or est4~en 

para” all4, or procat. 

Vala~el, or Criadot 

ea 

faze el 

cayess(e) en 

fuer(e) el 

Carrion, or (los) inf. 

se (e)spidid, or rey 

quant(o) huebos 

esto” assi 

vieron 

curiar(e), or procat. Cf. 
823 I 

qu(e) en 

mi6~ amigo, or procat. 

todo el 

s(e) a, or procat. 

cena” es 

commo~ en 

qu(e) Avengalvén 

ea 

si abrié 

s(e) acorddron, or procat. 

e~ armas 

qu(e) el, or quier(e) entrar 

padre (e)spirital 

ea, or (San)ta 

ploguier(e) afl] 

p(o)ra—lidilar 

Bavieca~el 

fasta” allf, or leg6~en 

rienda~al 

vale~algo, or procat. 

venirs(e) a, or procat. 

Alfonso~el 

ouiss(e) el 

Alfonso“ estava 
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1837 ea 

1848 la~ondra. 

1849 que una 

1856 m(e) ha 

1907 plogo~a 

1950 quisess(e) el 

1954 una” agua 

1959 le~echaron, or procat. 

2004 alma~e 

2009 e~espolonauan 

2040 een 

2052 Carrion, or (los) inf. 

2068 salid~~él, or procat. 

2081 valael, or Criador 

2082 respuso~ el 

2084= 2052 

2088 Elvira~e (23 cases: 2075, 
2197, 2520, 2592, 2628, 
2682, 2710, 2714, 2747, 
2780, 2786, 2790, 2859, 
2865 I, 3187, 3447. Cf. 
2163, 2181, 2817, 3719) 

2090 ea 

2091= 2084 

2095 primero” el 

2101= 2091 

2120 qu(e) entrada 

2134 non se alabaran read nos 

2151 m(e) auedes 

2155 ponga~en 

2167 qu(e) en 

2173 lo~al 

2179 qu(e) assf 

2192 ea 

2204 qu(e) él 

2212 mientre~ adobados, or pro- 
catal. 

2231 qu(e) a mi 

2233 a@ ondra, or ondra™ en. 

2261 qu(e) a 

2279= 2052 

2293 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

2295 didéd~el 


See N. 
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2299 premidéd~e 

2304 demand6é~e. 

2309= 2052 . 

2328 vala~el, or Criador 

2340 cuemo s(e) alaba 

2344 se“ alegando, or procatal. 

2348 Diago~e. 

2382 lidia, or lidila~el 

2387 mano al 

2398 fué el, or procat. 

2400 e~-arrancar 

2439 estava” adelant 

2440= 2348 

2457 qu(e) en, or (or)a. 

2468 quando este 

2475 eal, or rey 

2497 plaze~al 

2504 oa. 

2510= 2052 

2514 crid~el 

2534 nia, or procat. 

2562 qu(e) avemos 

2575 Colada~e 

2594 vala~el, or Criador 

2620 dentro” en 

2621 qu(e) a 

2629 qu(e) en 

2643 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

2644= 2052 

2647 moro’ Avengalvén 

2671 mucho~era 

2682= 2088 

2685 grade el, or procat. 

2689= 2052, 2644, 2708, 2713, 
2735, 2781, 2763, 2771, 
2793 

2725= 2348 

2741 ploguiess(e) al 

2757 yuan s(e) alabando 

2780= 2088 

2786= 2088 

2790= 2088 

2798 vala~el, or Criador 
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2824= 2052 

2915 d(e) ifantes 

2937 besa~~el 

2939 Carrion, or procat. 

2948 vassallo~a 

2952 d(e) ifantes 

2956= 2939 

2979 ea 

3010 qu(e) aduxieron 

3013 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

3021 qu(e) en, or (or)a 

3031 duele~el 

3057 fablando~en, or procat. 

3061 saliess(e) el. 

3064 eel 

3084 qu(e) en, or (or)a. So 
3107, 3111, 3132, 3234, 
3247 

3106 ciento~ aderredor 

3113= 2915 

3128= 2798 

3130 otra~en 

3133= 2915 

3148 aifantes 

3153 Colada~e, or procat. 

3167 quando~assi 

3254 puede olbidar 

3324 d(e) alabar 

3349 ploguier(e) al 
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3363 
3400 


deu(e) olbidar 

a~ondra, or ondra~e. So 
3421, 3439 

e~ascuché 

otorgu(e) en 

ea 

qu(e) ouiéredes 

pora” en 

e“aquel, or rey 

aosadas 

3479 d(e) infancon 

3484 e escape, or traydor 

3489 p(o)ra 

3513 Bavieca~el, or procat. 

3530 qu(e) en, or (or)a; so 3722 

3537 a ‘ifantes 

3543 a Alfonso, or Alfonso~el. 

3552= 2052 

3570 quant(o) ha 

3622 qu(e) estén 

3641 ferido~es, or procat. 

3642 eal 

3661 lo~agudo 

3684 gela~eché 

3685 lo~encamé 

3687 lancga~e, or procat. 

3691 s(e) acabé 

3705= 2915 


3401 
3412 
3417 
3435 
3449 
3452 
3475 


b. From TEN-SYLLABLES, WITH ANACRUSIS, MARKED BY ITALICS. 
First Hemistichs 
32 assi commo lleg6d~a la puerta. 


76 aun cerca~o tarde” el rey 

e m(e) ayude e(l) m(e) acorra 
salvest a Daniel con los leones 
buscar nos ye el rey~ Alfonsso 
qu(e) a uno que dizien myo Cid 


Ayrdélo~el rey~Alfonsso 


por que se m(e) entré~en mi tierra 

sit non, do sopiér(e)des que somos 

$t Non, en esta tierra~angosta 

@ caualleros ea peones, or suppress second a. 
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940 pesando va~a los de Moncon 

999 Oyen este pinar de Tévar 

1044—1045 cahuebos me lo he pora estos 

1241 mnén entrarié~en ela tigera 

1261 ef aver m(e) aurd a tornar 

1271 enbiar vos quiero~a Castiella, or enbiar etc. 

1312 Fuera~el rey~a San Fagunt 

1346 semeja qu(e) en tierra de moros 

1347 Quando assi faze~~a su guisa 

1569 ea las duefias e@a las nifias, or suppress second a. 
1573 e~aduxiessen le~~a Bavieca 

1668 colgar las han en (San)ta Marfa 

1785 la tienda del rey de Marruecos 

1794 quando~es farto de lidiar 

1814 que non diga mal el rey~ Alfons 

1879 De los ifantes de Carrion, or suppress Jos. 

2013 De~un dias llegado antes 

2229 A los ifantes de Carrion, or suppress los. Cf. 1928 
2314 aqueste~era~ el rey Bicar 

2317 The same as 2229 

2489 Cayeronle en quinta~al Cid 

2724 Quando~esto vieron las duefias 

2791 Abrieron los ojos e vieron. See N. 
2825 por aquesta” ondra que vos diestes 
2900 Al rey~Alfonsso de Castiella, or Alfons 
2932 Vidlos el rey~e connoscié (?). See N. 
2995 Hya lo vieron qu(e) es a fer. 

3223 Pagarle hemos d(e) heredades 

3507 E~yr me quiero p(o)ra Valencia 

3519 P(o)ra~arrancar moros del campo 

3601 ca qui tuerto quisier(e) fazer. Cf. 823 I 
3613= 2229 

3644 Antes qu(e) el colpe (e)sperasse 

3657 Quando este colpe~a ferido 


Second Hemitstichs 
6 ca much(o) avie grandes cuydados 
34 que non gela~abriessen por nada 
50 gue del rey non avie su gracia 
90 eel rey m(e) ha ayrado 
139 non se faze~assi~el mercado 
165 de ganancia~un dinero malo 
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233 quanto pudo~a (e)spolear. 

249 p(o)ra mf e p(o)ra mios vassallos, (or suppress second fora) 
332 eel sol pora”escalentar 

354 Jas manos se ovo d(e) untar 

366 Ja missa~acabada la an. 

379 en buen (or)a nasquiestes de madre 
439= 379 

552 ea Teca qu(e) es adelant 

694 al almofallas(e) van tornar 

708 veremos commo la~acorredes 

731 los christianos santi Yague 

875 qu(e) en buen ora cinxo~espada, or (or)a 
1021 por quant(o) ha en toda~Espafia 

1150 e¢ quanto qu(e) es i adelant 


- 1158 e fiziera esta~arrancada 


1251 Minaya lo~ovo consejado 

1328 e~a Murviedro qu(e) es miyor 

1376 e nos de condes de Carrion 

1511 de qué seso~ era Albar Fefiez 

1595 em buen (or)a cinxiestes espada 

1653 por que me veades lidiar 

1721 eovieronles d(e) arrancar 

1726 ca muchol andido~el cavallo 

1732 de la cabeca fasta~a cabo 

1819b I(e) enbiava~en presentaja 

1885 commo~a rey~e a sefior. So 2109, 3146, 3430, 3488, 3574. 
1888 a su~ondra e a nuestra pro, or suppress second a. 
1928 a los ifantes de Carrion, or suppress Jos. See 22291 
1942 que nos acuerd(e) en lo miior 

1965 p/(o)ra las vistas s(e) adobauan 

1986 p(o)ra las vistas s(e) adobé 

2023 tant(o) avie~el gozo mayor 

2055 ass{ lo[mande~el Criador 

2076= 1879 I 

2162= 1879 I 

2163 de don Elvira~e dofia Sol 

2171= 1879 I 

2174= 1928 

2286b nin camara abierta nin torre 

2297 e~adelin6é p(o)ra ’leén. 

2317=2229 I 

2330 e valer nos ha~el Criador 

2342 eel Padre qu(e) est4 en alto 
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2508 que lidiaron de coracon 

2553 de reyes e d(e) emperadores 

2579 een Castiella~e en Leén (or suppress second en.) 
2684 que de tod el mundo’ es sefior 

2977 p(o)ra Leén ea Santi Yaguo a 
2982 non se toviesse por su vassallo. Read: nos tovies p. s. v. 
3065 eaqueste Mufio Gustioz 

3120 al rey plogo de coracon 

3240 e¢ prendalo~el Campeador 

3297 de reyes o d(e) emperadores 

3371 qu(e) eres traydor e mintist 

3381 con los de Carrién a casar 

3399 de Navarra e d’Aragé6n. So 3405, 3420, 3448, 3717, 3723 
3414 al rey las manos le bes6 

3428= 2229 I 

3438 por mandado del rey’ Alfonsso 

3493 que blanca era commo’el sol. 

3532 eel rey pora Carrién, or e el rey etc., or p(o)ra Carrién. 
3554 dixieronlo~al rey~Alfonsso 

3603 = 2229 I 

3658 que no escaparie con el alma 

3671 diréuos de Mufio Gustioz 

3702= 2229 I 

3716 oa qui pes(e) o a qui non. 

3725 por el qu(e) en buen ora nacid, or buen (or)a 


c. From ELEVEN-SYLLABLES, WITH ANACRUSIS, MARKED BY ITALICS 


636I Quando lo~oyo el rey Tarnin 
3252 1 mas quando esto ovo” acabado 
2275 II mio Cid o~él que lo~ovo~ en algo 


C. CHIEFLY BY ANACRUSIS, FROM NINE-SYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 
87 cubiertas de guadalmeci 372 A Dios vos acomiendo, fijas 
130 o que ganancia nos dara 476 Afeuos los dozientos tres 
131 yrespuso Martin Antolfnez 516 Aquinon lo pueden vender 
151 Don Rachele Vidasa mio 518 Fabl6 con los de Casteion 


Cid 526 E que serié retenedor 
204 Venides, Martin Antolinez 568 Aguardando se va mio Cid 
211 Mesuraremos la posada 635 Assf ser& lo de Siloca 
260 Por un marcho que des- 668 Que nos queramos yr de 
pendades noch 


364 PormioCidel Campeador 691 Mas non aguijedes con ella 


801 
845 
960 


990 
1027 


1055 
1067 
1129 
1252 
1263 
1266 
1285 


1332 
1339 


1370 
1411 
1412 
1427 
1451 
1453 
1502 
1591 
1643 
1652 
1659 
1675 
1711 
1788 


1846 
1872 


1891 
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A sos castillos a los moros 

Vendido les ha Alcocer 

El conde es muy folon, or 
muy 

Pues adellant yran tras nos 

5# non, en todos vuestros 
dias 


Aqui feremos la morada | 


fata cabo del albergada(?) 

A mi dedes cien caualleros 

Que ningun omne de los sos 

Mand6los venir a la corte 

Alegrasle el coracon 

E mando mill marchos de 
plata 

Obispo fizo de su mano 

Razonas por vuestro vas- 
sallo 

De mf sean quitos e vayan 

Seremos yo e su mugier 

Hy todas las duefias con 
ellos 

De los meiores guarnimien- 
tos 

De San Pedro fasta Medina 

Diréuos de los caualleros 

E~el alcayaz Auengalvén 

— (?) 

Des dfas(e) precié Bavieca. 
Cf. algunos(e) 1260, mu- 
chos(e) 2309 etc. 

Afarto ver4n por los ojos 

Mugier, sed en este pala- 
cio. See N. 

Alegrauas mio Cid e dixo 

Adobanse de coracon 

Salidos son todos armados. 
See N. 

E non la tolliess(e) dent 
christiano 

Por mio Cid el Campeador 

E guarniruos de todas ar- 
mas 

E faziendo yo a el mal 


1946 
2018 
2024 
2037 


2051 
2094 
2097 
2105 
2184 
2200 
2263 
2333 


2371 
2400 


2431 
2482 


2509 
2544 
2546 


2550 
2564 


2599 
2691 


2694 
2705 


2715 
2766 
2797 


2812 
2893 
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Acordaruos iedes despues 

52 non a estos caualleros 

Assi sabe dar omildanca 

Gradéscolo a Dios del cielo, 
or synal. 

Beséle la mano myo cid. 
See N. 

Fabl6 el rey don Alfonsso; 
or fablo~el 

D’aqui las prendo por mis 
manos 

Pues fueren en uuestro po- 
der (?) 

Recibiélo dofia Ximena 

Pedidas uos ha e rogadas 

Espidiendos de Ruy Diaz, 
or Ruy 

En bracos tenedes mis fi- 
jas 

Por esso salf de mi tierra 

Veriedes quebrar tantas 
lancas 

A las tiendas eran llegados 

Sobeianas son las ganan- 
cias 

Valfa de cinco mill marcos 

Digamos que las leuaremos 

Sacar las hemos de Va- 
lencia 

Averes leuaremos grandes 

Meter las hemos en las 
villas 

Assi uos pedimos merced 

A ssiniestro dexan Atineza 
(= Atienza) 

A ssiniestro dexan a Griza 

Mandaron cargar las azé- 
milas 

Aqui seredes escarnidas 

Mandaron le yr adelante 

Si uos lo meresca, myo 
primo 

A la torre de don Urraca 

Que vos vea meior casadas 


566 


2894 
2900 


2945 
2948 
2949 
2974 
3076 


3087 
3142 


3143 
3151 


3171 


il 
25 
48 


50 
71 


72 
119 
144 
150 
153 
189 


211 
241 
266 
280 


292 
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De myos yernos de Carrién 

Al rey~Alfonsso de Cas- 
tiella 

Desenparadas las dexaron 

Por esto uos besa las manos 

Que gelos leuedes a vistas 

Espidios Mujfio Gustioz 

E que non parescan las 
armas 

Vistiéd camisa de rancal 

Con el que touiere dere- 
cho, or touier(e) 

Agora demande myo (Cid. 
But see N. 

Mas quando sacaron mis 
fijas 

Merced, ya rey don AIl- 
fonsso 


3210 
3261 
3317 
3338 
3382 
3451 
3473 


"3544 


3548 
3555 


3611 
3612 
3633 


3660 
3670 


Por end diemos sus espadas 
A la salida de Valencia 
Pedist las feridas primeras 
El leén premié la cabeca 
Essora Mufio Gustoz 
Aver las hedes a seruir 
En ess’ora dixo myo Cid 
De noche belaron las armas 
Demis sobre todos y es 
Que non fuessen en la bata- 
lla 
Salien los fieles de medio 
Desi vinien los de myo Cid 
Metiol la langa por los 
pechos | 
Essora Martin Antolfnez 
Otorgangelo los fieles 


Second Hemistichs 


ouieron la corneia diestra 

que nadi nol diesse posada 

con todas sus uertudes 
santas 

que del rey non auie gracia, 
or rey. 

en buen ora fuestes nacido 
or en buen (or)a 

e vay[a]mos nos al matino 

é meted las en uuestro salvo 

e meterlas en uuestro salvo 

ca por el agua a passado 

al Cid besaron le las manos 

en wuestras manos son las 
arcas 

é quitaremos el reynado 

a myo Cid el Campeador 

en ora buena fuestes nado 

que partir nos hemos en 
vida 

por myo Cid el Campeador 
or: por myo Cidlel 
[caboso] Campeador ? 


309 
344 
360 
377 
399 
529 
558 
602 
607 
631 
655 
671 
687 
695 
711 
785 
851 
893 
942 


960 
1001 
1061 


en su tierral pudies tomar 

por en auemos que fablar. 

e saqueste los padres santos 

la cabeca tornando va. 

que de Castiella fin es ya. 

oyd, escuellas e Minaya 

e los otros contra la agua 

sabet, a su guisa les andan 

por el castiello se tornauan 

el castiello ganado a. 

en Alcocer le van cercar 

un cavallero de prestar 

en castiello nos entraran 

e tornaron se a armar 

e metiol en el mayor az 

que pocos biuos a dexados 

el castiello quiso quitar 

¢ quito les las heredades 

que non temien ninguna 
fonta. But see N. 

e dixo una vanidat 

e sedien sobre los cauallos 

e cavalg[aJremos priuado 
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1067 escurriélos el Castellano 
1121 son estos a escarmentar 
(verse incomplete). 
1134 Al Campeador mucho plaze 
1138 e del apostol Santi Yague 
1163 Jas exidas e las entradas 
or omit second Jas. 
1234 cayeron cien marcos de 
. plata 
1244 quenosle parte de so braco 
1254 e pusiessen le en un palo 
1258 e comigo ganaron algo. 
1264 por cuenta fizo los nombrar 
1302 de lo que dixo don Rodrigo 
1352 e sus fijas amas a dos. 
1357 curialdas e de desonor 
1370 ala gracia del Criador. 
1372 los ifantes de Carri6n, or 
(los), as in ‘‘edicién cri- 
tica’”’ Pee 4 
1373 de myo Cid el Campeador 
1379= 1370 
1403 que non aurié ningdn pesar 
1410 sz Dios nos curiare de mal 
or curiar(e). 
1479 de mio amigo natural 
1485 adugades gelas aca 
1508 a petrales ea cascaueles, 
or suppress second a. 
1526 qui non conosce la verdad 
1654 ede Santa Maria madre 
1690b e del apostol Santi Yague 
1696 entraré yo del otra part 
1709 que las aya yo otorgadas 
1710 des aquf uos sean manda- 
das 
entraron les del otro cabo 
e la mugier que vale algo 
em unos pre¢iosos escafios 
que de Marruecc’: es pas- 
sada 
decendieron de los caualos 
e tienes por uuestro vas- 
sallo 


1720 
1758 
1762 
1789 


1842 
1847 
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1875 ela voluntad me lo diz 

1977 crecer les ya la ganancia 

2003 e sus fijas amas a dos 

2005 que las sirven a su sabor 

2011 que non gelos dieranendon. 

2044 de don Alfonsso myo sefior 

2053 en buen ora nasquiestes vos 
or (or)a 

a myo Cid el Campeador 

e de dfas pequejfias son 

en uuestra merced somos 
nos. 

@ quien quiere prenderloso. 

de mio Cid el Campeador 

que bien sea galardonado. 

e fazednos este perdén. 

que van con el Campeador 

e de comer en el palacio 

de mio Cid e de sos vassa- 
llos or suppress second de. 

e fincan sobre so sefior 

demandé e no los fall6. 

ass{ vinieron sin color 

fincadas ha de las cabdales 

e tajaremos amiztat 

cofonda Dios tal amiztat 

en mf la quieres ensayar 

e librado todo lo al. 

el espada llegado ha. 

e sirvanuos de coracon. 

de poder del Campeador 

las ramas puian con las 
nu[ujes 

los mantos e los pellicones 
or suppress second /os. 

departiran desta raz6n 

en briales e en camisas or 
suppress second en 

Jos ifantes de Carrién or 
(los), according to “‘edi- 
cién critica.” 

2833= 2831 

2841 ef mandado de so sefior 


2073 
2083 
2087 


2115 
2122 
2150 
2160 
2166 
2208 
2265 


2285 
2304 
2306 
2313 
2411 
2412 
2414 
2423 
2424 
2521 
2546 
2698 


2720 


2729 
2750 


2831 
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2855 que vos de dent buen ga- 
lardon. 

é vivas e sin otro mal 

entraron se a la cibdad 

quel aguardan cum a sefior 

2939 con ifantes de Carrién 

2954 que me pesa de coracon 

2956= 2939 

2966 a mio Cid el Campeador 

2988 ass{ parientes commo son. 

2995= 2831 

2999= 2831 

3011= 2966 

3040 e mis fijas amas a dos 

3097 e prisola con el cordén 

3131 a Toledo la vin fer hoy. 

3169 de nos el Cid Campeador; 
but see N. to v. 2665 

3177 e relumbra toda la cort 

3179 los omnes buenos de la cort 

3192 el espada Colfdal did 

3195 de Barcilona la mayor 

3220 e fablauan a sso sabor 

3232= 2831 

3241= 2831 

3277 por parejas o por veladas 
or suppress second por 

3319 ei moro te jugara mal 


2866 
2896 
2930 
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3330 en Valencia lo del leén 

3333 de myo Cid el Campeador 

3398= 2966 

3424= 2966. See N. 

3438 por mandado del rey~~Al- 
fonsso 

3442 por malos e por traidores 
or suppress second por, 

3450 e llamar las hedes sefiorés 

3453= 2966 - 

3461 que destabiensalgamosnos. 

3497 e ruégalos de coracon 

3525 mandadesle tomar, sefior 

3527 Por qué lo dezides, sefior 

3541 por desondra de so sefior 

3543 a Alfonsso el de Leén or 
a~ Alfonso. 

3584 e rogaron al Criador 

3577= 2831 

3591= 2831 

3595 fablé el rey don Alfons 

3598 de mio Cid el Campeador 

3608 esconbraron a derredor 

3609 gue non llegassen al mojén 

3666 e mesurandol del espada 

3715 heredades de Carrién 

3718 con Alfonsso el de Leén 

3729= 3598 


D. HEMISTICHS IRREDUCIBLE WITHOUT CORRECTION 


I NINE-SYLLABLES 


90 I Quando (en Burgos) me vedaron compra. 
22211 E(l) m(e) ayudee m(e) acorra. 


249 II Omit second pora. 
379 II buen (or)a. 


613 II qu(e) en or buen (or)a. 


See N. 


Cf. 1910 II, 2292 II, 2457 II, 


2643 II, 3013 II, 3021 II, 3084 IT, 3530 IT. 


632 II Omit second a. See N. 


679 I Todos los moros e (las) moras. SeeN : 


932 II Omit second de. 


942 II Transpose que to the beginning of I. See N. 
995 I Read ¢ien in place of ciento. See N. 


1065 II Omit second de. 
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1138 1 Omit el. 

1163 II Omit second Jas 

12841 c¢ten in place of ciento. See N. 

1293 I Omit el obispo, with Menéndez Pidal. 

1372 IT etc. los ifantes de Carrion. See under C a. 

1465 I ¢ien in place of ciento. 

1508 IZ Omit the second a. 

1509 II Omit a. 

1569 I Omit the second a. 

1572 II Omit the second Jas. 

1595 II buen (or)a. 

1711 II Reverse order of hemistichs. See N. 

2053 II: buen (or)a, ov suppress initial syllable. 

2092 II buen (or)a. 

2207 I tanta porpola e (tanto) xamed. 

2208 II Omit de or else suppress initial syllable. 

22521 Omit ya. 

2265 II Omit second de, or else suppress initial syllable. 

2278 II Replace vassallos by sos, with Menéndez Pidal. 

2574 IL Omit second de. 

2619I Omit amas. SeeN. 

26331 Assi fazian los caualleros. Read fazien and suppress initial 
syllable. 

2720 II Omit second Jos, or else assume anacrusis. 

2750 II Omit the second en. 

2785 II Read del coracon in place of de los coragones, with Menéndez 
Pidal. 

2842 II Read: andan los dias e (las) noches. 

2990 II No lo feré, sin salve Dios. Contrary to what is said in N. 
to this verse, ‘‘no lo feré’”’ may have belonged to first hemi- 
stich. In that case, an emendation would have to be sought 
for the second hemistich. Fitz-Gerald, Vida de S. Domingo, 
595, admits nol instead of no Jo, but the apocope of o is not 
supported by observable usage. 

3084 II buen(or)a. So 3107, 3111, 3132, 3134, 3247, 3530, 3722. 

3169 II hya mas derecho de nos (non) avré el Cid Campeador. 
If jamas precedes the verb, non is understood. Cf. N. to 
v. 2265. 

3265 II Omit second a. 

3277 II Omit second por. 

3442 II Omit second por. 

3509 Yo lo juro par Sant Esidro. As the object of juro follows, 
omit lo? 

3518 Mas atal cavallo cum est. Read val instead of atal. See N. 
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3521 Omit the second por. See N. 

3538 II de cauallos e (de) guarnizones. 

3578 Non sabemos ques comidran ellos o que non. Read: Non 
sabemos [d]ellos ques comidran o que non. See N. 

3665:I Valme, Dios glorioso, sefior. Place seftor before Dios. See N. 


II TEN-SYLLABLES 


59 II quando nol coge nadi en casa 
66II «abastales de pan e (de) vino 
116 I Aquelas non las puede levar 
181 II sz non, contalda sobre las arcas 
327 II en los grados del(antel) altar 
3351 Pastores te glo(o)rificaron 
379 II en buen (or)a nasquiestes de madre 
386 II que buen galardon (dello) [dent] prendré 
423 II esta noch la podemos quitar 
443 I E Albar Saluadorez sin falla 
445 II que por miedo non dexedes nada 
461 II las puertas abiertas an dexadas. Read dexaran in place of 
an dexadas. See N. 
$17 II non quiso traer en su conpafia 
545 II entraron al campo de Taranz. Read can for campo? See 
e. g. Hanssen, Gram. Hist. §72. 
678 II ca aver vos lo iedes de far. Omit vos? 
875 II qu(e) en buen (or)a cinxo espada 
953 II diez dias ovieron a morar 
1174I Mal s(e) aquexan los de Valencia 
1661 II e a sus fijas amas a dos | 
1937 II p(o)ra (los) ifantes de Carrion 
1941 II ex la poridad seamos nos 
2066 II e~acuerdan en una razon 
2082 II Non abria fijas de casar | 
2089 I dadlas a qui quisiéredes vos. Put vos at beginning. See N. 
2098 II a los ifantes de Carrion. Read a” ifantes etc. 
2119 I Todos son pagados de las vistas. Read: Pagados son de las 
vistas | todos etc. See N. 
2134I Non gelas daré yo (con mi mano) 
2233 I que las tom(ass)edes por mugieres. See N. 
2303 I £ tornaronse al (a) palac¢io 
2309 I Muchos tovieron por enbaidos 
2459 II de uos son e de uestros vassallos. Read: son|de uos e d. u. v. 
See N. 
2555 II a (las) fijas del Campeador 
2563 II a (nuestras) tierras de Carrion. See N. 


2572 I 
2679 I 
2696 I 
2738 I 
2789 II 


2851 I 
2984 II 


3113 IT 


3178 I 
3201 I 
3324 I 
3394 IT 
3428 IT 
3538 IT 
3454 II 


3540 I 
3629 I 


3631 I 
3645 I 
3655 I 


319 II 

340 II 

632 II 
1010 I 
1153 II 
1201 I 


1557 II 


1604 IT 


1870 IT 
2096 II 
2278 II 
2415 1 
2681 II 
2782 I 
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daruos e mulas e palafres 
E (luego) levarfa sus fijas 
Adiestro dexan a Sant Estevan. Omit a or substitute Gormasz? 
rompien las camisas e (las) carnes 
Non nos coman en aqueste mont. Read e/ instead of aqueste? 
See N. 
(Gracias,) varones de Sant Estevan. See N. 
que non falliessen de lo que el rey auié mandado. Read: 
que n. f. {a]l rey de lo que a. m. See N. 
Venid aca ser, Campeador. Read: Venid aca sefe]r [comigo], 
{myo Cid el] Campeador. See N. 
Las magcanas e (los) arriazes. See N. 
Hya pagado so de mis espadas. Omit hya? 
Delant[e] mio Cid e (delante) todos. See N. 
e al otro Yenego (Simenez). See N. 
a (los) yfantes de Carrién. Read: a” yfantes etc. 
de cauallos e (de) guarnizones. See N. 
En todas guisas tales sodes quales digo yo. Read: sabet, 
in place of tales. See N. Cf. Cornu 523. 
que si los pudiessen apartar. Read: que si apartar pudiessen. 
Firme estido Pero Vermuez. Read: F. e. [don] Pero (Vermuez). 
See N. Cf. Cornu 526. 
Quebranté la b[ljoca del escudo. Read: Quebr6 1. b. d. e. ? 
Atorgaron gelo los fieles. Omit ge? Cf. 2583, 3411. 
Raxol los pelos de la cabeca 


III ELEVEN-SYLLABLES 


esta sera de Santa Trinidad 

con los leones en la (mala) carcel 

a Teca e (a) Teruel perd(e)r4s 
que mas vale de mill marcos (de plata). See “‘edicién critica.” 
con estas ganancias que traen (grandes) 
Quando vié (myo Cid) las gentes juntadas. Still one syllable 
too many. 

Que de lo so non tomaua nada. Read with Menéndez Pidal 
dellos in place of de Jo so. 

querida e ondrada mugier, (e amas mis fijas). Read with 
Menéndez Pidal: querida mugier e ondrada. 

(e)e~a Per(o) Vermuez aqui 

p(o)ra (los) ifantes de Carrion. Read: p(o)ra” ifantes. 
(e) a (los) ifantes de Carrion. Read: a~ifantes. 
Mas si~el cavallo non (es)tropieza | 
commo de malos (e de) traydores. See N. * 
(A Dios) plega (e) a Santa Marfa. Cf. Cornu 511. 


a ¢ 
tye 
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2782 II gue dent prendan (ellos) mal galardon 

3096 I que non le contalassen los pelos. Even reading nol for non le 
still leaves the hemistich too long. See N. Perhaps contrallen 
instead of contrallassen. 

3198 II el espada (tomé e) recibi6. Cf. ‘‘edici6n critica.” 

3212 II assi [lo] dezimos nos. (Dixo el Rey). Cf. “edicié6n crftica.” 

3395 I Elunoes yfante de Navarra. Perhaps “‘Del ifante de Navarra 
el uno es rogador,”’ as proposed in N. 

3719 II con don Elvira~e (con) dofia Sol 


IV TWELveE-SYLLABLES 


3541 Corrié (la sangre) por el astil ayuso : 
1885 II commo a rey~~e sefor (natural). Cf. ‘‘edici6n critica.” 
This formula usually has a before sefor. 


V THIRTEEN-SYLLABLES 


2413 I El espada tienes (desnuda) en (la) mano. Cf. “edici6n 
critica.” 
3662 1 (Diagoncalez) espada tiene en mano 


DOUBLE OCTOSYLLABLES 


21 Conbidar le yen de grado, mas ninguno non osaua 

26 E aquel que gela diesse, sopiesse vera palabra 

30 Ascondense de mio Cid, ca nol osan dezir nada. 

42 El rey lo ha vedado, anoch del entré su carta 

70 Fabl6 Martin Antolinez, odredes lo que a dicho. 

73, Ca acusado seré de lo que uos he servido. 

88 Los guadamecis uermeios e los clauos bien dorados 
101 En cuenta de sus aueres de los que auien ganados. 
108 Por siempre uos faré ricos, que non seades menguados. 
143 E nos uos aiudaremos, que assi es aguisado. 
152 Afeuos los a la tienda del Campeador contado. 
161 Que sobre aquellas arcas darle yen seyscientos marcos, 
163 Ca assil dieran la fe e gelo auien jurado. 
166 Dixo Martin Antolinez: ‘“‘carg[uJen las archas priuado”’; 
167 Leualdas, Rachel e Vidas, ponedlas en uuestro salvo,” 
169 Ca a mouer a myo Cid ante que cante el gallo. 
172 Gradan se Rachel e Vidas con aueres monedados 
177 Assi es wuestra uentura: grandes son uuestras ganancias.. 
188 Quando esto se ouo fecho, odredes lo que fablaua: 
217 A ti lo gradesco, Dios, que cielo e tierra guias. 
235 Apriessa cantan los gallos e quieren quebrar albores. 
245 Con tan grant gozo réciben al que en buen ora nasco. 
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Mas por que me vo de tierra douos cinquaenta marchos. 


Dellas e di mi mugier fagades todo recabdo. 
Rogando al Criador quanto ella meior sabe 

En Belleem aparecist commo fue tu voluntad 
Quando oy nos partimos, en vida nos faz juntar. 
Aun todos estos duelos en gozo se tornar4n. 
Quando se desperté el Cid, la cara se santig6. 
En medio duna montafia maravillosa e grant 
Por tal lo faze myo Cid que no lo ventasse nadi 
Con Alfonsso myo sefior non querria lidiar 
Acerca corre Salon, agua nol puedent vedar 
Que de dia nin de noch non les diessen arrebata 
Dizen los de Alcocer: ‘Ya se nos va la ganancia” 


Abiertas dexan las puertas, que ninguno non las guarda. 


Oyd a mi, Albarfanez, e todos los caualleros. 
Posaremos en sus casas e dellos nos serviremos 
Perder4s Calatayuth, que non puede escapar. 
Tres reyes veo de moros derredor de mi estar 

A cabo de tres sedmanas, la quarta querie entrar 
De Castiella la gentil exidos somos aca. 

Veriedes armarse moros, apriessa entrar en az. 
Aquel Pero Vermuez non lo pudo endurar 

Vo meter la uestra sefia en aquela mayor az. 

Dixo el Campeador: ‘‘Non sea, por caridad”’ 

Dixo el Campeador: ‘‘Valelde, por caridad.”’ 

Yo soy Roy Diaz el Cid, de Bivar Campeador. 

A Mynaya Albarfanez mataronle el cauallo 
Caualgad, Mynaya, vos, sodes el myo diestro brazo. 
Agora dauan cevada, ya la noch era entrada 
Quando esto fecho ouo, a cabo de tres semanas 
Alcancgaron a myo Cid en Teuar e[n] el pinar. 

Myo Cid quando lo oyo, enbié pora alla. 

De moros e de christianos gentes trae sobejanas. 
Vera Remont Verengel tras quien vino en alcanga. 
Mandé6los ferir myo Cid, el que en buen ora nasco. 
Los pendones e las lancas tan bien las van empleando. 
El non lo quiere comer, a todos los sosafiaua. 

Pues que tales mal calcados me vencieron de batalla. 
Si lo fizieredes, Cid, lo que auedes fablado. . 

E tienen gelo delant, e dieron gelo priuado. 

Si uos viniere emiente que quisieredes vengalo. 
Aquis conpieca la gesta de myo Cid el de Biuar. 
Dexado a Saragoca e a las tierras duc. 

A orient exe el sol, e tornés a essa part 


$73 


574 


1094 
1145 
1171 
1181 
1186 
1191 
1198 
1210 
1217 
1232 
1233 
1245 
1259 
1274 
1280 
1281 
1292 
1294 
1296 
1298 
1316 
1359 
1363 
1371 
1381 
1406 
1407 
1408 
1416 
1434 
1435 
1436 
1445 
1460 
1464 
1477 
1506 
1522 
1524 
1530 
1539 
1546 
1549 
1571 
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Aiudol el Criador, el Sefior que es en cielo. 
Mag[ulJer les pesa ouieronse a dar e a arrancar 
Non osan fueras exir nin con el se aiuntar 

Por el rey de Marruecos ouieron a enbiar 
Amanecié a myo Cid en tierras de Mon Real 
Cercar quiere a Valencia por a christianos la dar. 
Al sabor de la ganancia non lo quiere detardar 
Quando vino el dezeno ouuieron gela a dar. 

En el auer monedado treinta mil marcos le caen. 
Buena fue la de Valencia quando ganaron la casa, 
Mas mucho fue provechosa, sabet, esta arrancada 
Los que exieron de tierra de bondat son abondados 
Meter los he en escripto, e todos sean contados. 
Dar le quiero cien cauallos, e vos yd gelos leuar. 
De guisa yran por ellas que a gran ondra vernan 
A estas tierras estrafias que nos pudiemos ganar 
Las prouezas de myo Cid andaualas demandando 
Que sis fartas lidiando e firiendo con sus manos 
Quando lo oyo myo Cid, de aquesto fue pagado 
Quando Dios prestar nos quiere, nos bien gelo gradescamos. 
De missa era exido essora el Rey Alfonsso 

Catad commo las siruades uos e el Campeador 
Por que los desheredé, todo gelo suelto yo. 

Mas ganaremos en esto que en otra desonor 

Si leuaredes las duefias, siruanlas a su sabor 
Enviolos a myo Cid, a Valencia, do est& 

Dezid al Campeador, que Dios le curie de mal, 
Que su mugier e sus fijas el rey sueltas me las ha 
Hyr se quiere a Valencia, a myo Cid el de Bivar 
Soltariemos la ganancia, que nos diesse el cabdal 
Hyo lo veré con el Cid, si Dios me lieua al& 

Por lo que auedes fecho, buen cosiment y aura. 
Todos los dias del sieglo en leuarlo adelant 

El obispo don Ieronino, coronado de prestar 
Tienela Auengalvén, —myo amigo es de paz— 
El moro Auengalvon, quando sopo el mensaje, 
Esso fue apriessa fecho, que nos quieren detardar 
Mugier del Cid lidiador e sus fijas naturales 
Mag[uler que mal le queramos, non gelo podremos fer. 
Desto que auedes fecho uos non perderedes nada. 
EI rey lo pagé todo, e quito se va Minaya. 

EI obispo don Iheronimo, buen christiano sin falla. 
Entre el e Albarfanez hyvan a una conpafia 

Que guardassen el alcacar e las otras torres altas 
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Recibir salien las duefias e al bueno de Minaya 
Ensiellanle a Bavieca, cuberturas le echauan 
Afeme aqui, sefior, yo e uestras fijas amas 

Todo el bien que yo he, todo lo tengo delant 
Por casar con uestras fijas, aduzen uos axuuar 

a uos los pondran delant, e veredes quales son 
Essora dixieron todos: ‘‘d’amor e de voluntad”’ 
Myo Cid enpleé la lanca, al espada metié mano. 
Quando al rey de Marruecos assi lo an arrancado 
Quando en vuestra venida tal ganancia nos han dado 
Quando lo vieron de pie, que era descaualgado 
Somos en uuestra merced, e vivades muchos afios 
Hya mugier dofa Ximena, nom lo auiedes rogado 
Commo lo dixo el Cid assi lo an acabado 

Tanta tienda preciada e tanto tendal obrado 
Tantos auien de aueres, de cauallos e de armas 

De lo que.a uos cayo uos non gradecedes nada. 
E passada an la sierra que las otras tierras parte 
Marauilla es del Cid, que su ondra crece tanto 
En la ondra que el ha nos seremos abiltados 
Fablando en su conseio, auiendo su poridad 
Crecremos en nuestra ondra, e iremos adelant 

A Minaya Albarfanez e a Pero Vermuez 

Con el rey van leoneses e mesnadas galizianas 
Catandol sedie la barba que tan aynal creciera 
Que adobassen cozina pora quantos que y son 
Semeiam el casamiento ondrado e con grant pro 
Camearon las espadas antel rey don Alfonsso 
Trezientos marcos de plata en ayuda les do yo. 
Cada uno lo que pide nadi nol dize de no. 

Evad aqui uuestros fijos, quando uuestros yernos son 
Pues que casades mys fijas asi commo a uos plaz 
Prendellas con uuestras manos e daldas a los yfantes 
La compafia del Cid crece, e la del Rey mengé 
Dixo mio Cid a don Pero e a Mufio Gustioz 
Muchos dias uos ueamos con los ojos de las caras 
Venit aca, Albarfanez, el que yo quiero e amo. 

Al salir de la ecclegia caualgaron tan priuado 
Tres cauallos cameo el que en buen ora nasco 
Entre palafres e mulas e corredores cavallos- 
Espidiendos de Riy Diaz, el que en buen ora nasco 
Los amores que les fazen mucho eran sobeianos 

El manto e el brial todo suzio lo sacé 

En la ueste de los moros los atamores sonando 
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Myos yernos amos a dos, la cosa que mucho amo 
Essora dixo myo Cid: “‘lo que uos queredes plazme 
El obispo don Iheronimo priso a espolonada 
Tanto brazo con loriga veriedes caer a part 

Non te iuntards comigo fata dentro en la mar 
Aqui respuso myo Cid: ‘‘esto non ser& verdad.” 
Arriba alcé Colada, un grant golpe dadol ha 
Commo yo fio por Dios e en todos los sos santos 
Aquelos que gelos dieran non gelo auien logrado 
Quando agora son buenos, adelant ser4n preciados 
Que a Ja racion cayé seys cientos marcos de plata 
Aqui est4 con myo Cid el obispo don Iheronimo 
El bueno de Albarfanez, cauallero lidiador 

Buenos mandados yran a tierras de Carrion 

Quien lidiara meior o quien fuera en alcanco 

E las noches e los dias tan mal los escarmentando 
Amos salieron a part, veramientre son hermanos 
Vayamos pora Carrion, aqui mucho detardamos 
Los aueres que tenemos grandes son e sobejanos 
Con que riqueza enbio myos yernos amos a dos 
Agora nos enviades a tierras de Carrion 

Debdo nos es a conplir lo que mand4redes vos 

De mi e de uuestro padre bien auedes nuestra gracia 
Espi[diJendos de las duefias e de todas sus conpafias 
Dixo Félez Mujioz: ‘‘plazme d’alma e de coracon 
Saludad a myo amigo el moro Avengalvon 

Dil que enbio mis fijas a tierras de Carrion 

De lo que ouleren huebos siruan las a so sabor 

Si pudiessemos matar el moro Avengaluon 

Tan en saluo lo abremos commo lo de Carrion. 
Quando esta falssedad dizen los de Carrion 

De lo que el moro dixo a los yfantes non plaze 

Si nos fuéremos maiadas, abiltaredes a uos 

Con las cinchas corredizas maian las tan sin sabor 
Con las espuelas agudas, don ellas an mal sabor 
Qual ventura serie esta, si ploguiesse al Criador 
Sangrientas en las camisas e todos los ciclatones 
Fasta que viesse venir sus primas amas a dos. 
Aduxiessen a sus fijas a Valencia la mayor 

Non gelo quiso tomar, mas mucho gelo gradié 
Adelinan a posar pora folgar essa noch 

E uos a el lo gradid, quando uiuas somos nos 

Buen casamiento perdiestes, meior podredes ganar 
Aun veamos el dia que vos podamos vengar 
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Yo tomé el casamiento, mas non osé dezir al 

Por mi besale la mano d’alma e de coracon 

Esso me puede pesar con la otra desonor 
Adugamelos a vistas, 0 a juntas o a cortes 

Ca tan grant es la rencura dentro en mi[o] coracon 
E llos condes gallizanos a el tienen por sefior 
Assi commo descaualga aquel Mufio Gustioz 
Ele es vuestro vassallo e vos sodes so sefior 

Hya uos sabedes la ondra que es cuntida a nos 
Cuemos ns han abiltados yfantes de Carrion 
Aiudar le (=le he) a derecho sin salue el Criador 
Lo que non cuydaua fer de toda esta sazon 
Mandaré commo y vayan yfantes de Carrion 

Que destas siete semanas adobes con sus vassallos 
Saludadmelos a todos, entrellos aya espacio 
Espidios Mufio Gustioz, a myo Cid es tornado 
Non lo detiene por nada Alfonsso el Castellano 
Miedo ha que y vern4 myo Cid el Campeador 
Quando lo ouo a oio el buen rey don Alfonsso 
Dios lo mande que por uos se ondre oy la cort 

E al conde don Arrich e a quantos que y son 

Con estos cumplansse ciento de los buenos que y son 
Assi commo lo a dicho, todos adobados son 

E el conde don Arrich e el conde don Remont 
En un escafio tornifio essora myo Cid posé 


‘Por escoger el derecho, ca tuerto non mando yo 


Quando dexaron mis fijas en el robredo de Corpes 
Essora salien a parte yffantes de Carrion 

Nolo podemos negar, ca dos espadas nos did 

Nos le pueden camear, ca el Cid bien las connosce 
Alegrés le tod’ el cuerpo, sonrriséds de coracon 
Aquf veriedes quexarse yfantes de Carrion. 

Que al no nos demandasse, que aquf fincé la boz 
Essora salien a parte yfantes de Carrion 

Sobre los dozientos marcos que tenie el rey Alfonsso 
Merced, ya rey sefior, por amor de caridad 
Oydme toda la cort, e peseuos de myo mal 


3259b Aqui lo meioraré a juuizio de la cort 
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Non gelas deuien querer sus fijas por varraganas 
Miembrat quando lidiamos cerca Valencia la grand 
Nos cercamos el escafio por curiar nuestro sefior 
Dexés le prender el cuello, e a la red le metié6 

Estot lidiaré aquf ant’ el rey don Alfonsso 

Por que dexamos sus fijas aun no nos repentimos 
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Grandes aueres les did myo Cid el Campeador 
Acabo de tres semanas, en begas de Carrion 

Que prendan de sus aueres quanto ouieren sabor 
A essos e a los otros que de buena parte son 


~ Quien uos lo toller quisiere nol vala el Criador 


Essora se espidieron, e luegos partio la cort 

Preso auemos el debdo, e a pasar es por nos 
Dixieron gelo al rey, mas non gelo conloyé 
Levad e salid al campo, yfantes de Carrion 

Que nada non mancar4 por los del Campeador 

Si del campo bien salides, gran onra auredes vos 
Essora dixo el rey: ‘‘d’alma e de coracon’”’ 

E[n} mano prenden las astas de los fierros taiadores 
Muy bien acompafados, ca mucho parientes son 
Los fieles e el rey ensefiaron los moiones 

Que por y serie vencido qui saliesse del moion 
Alla leud el alméfar, fata la cofia legaua 
Essora dixo el rey: “‘veniduos a mi conpafia 
En vazfo fue la lanca, ca en carne nol tomé 
El rey a los de myo Cid de noche los enbid 
Grado al rey del cielo, mis fijas vengadas son 
Agora las ayan quitas heredades de Carrion 


Los primeros fueron grandes, mas aquestos son miiores 


A mayor ondra las casa que lo que primero fue 
El dia de cinquaesma, de Cristus aya perdon 


DOUBLE HEPTASYLLABLES 


AlcAandaras vazias sin pielles e sin mantos 

E entrando a Burgos ouieronla siniestra 
Burgeses e burgesas por las finiestras son 
Grande duelo auien las yentes christianas 
Non se abre la puerta, ca bien era cerrada 
Nol osarien vender al menos dinarada 
Yncamos las d’arena, ca bien seran pesadas 
Grandes aueres priso e mucho sobejanos 

En lugar las metamos que non sean ventadas 
Mas dezid nos del Cid, de qué ser4 pagado 
Dixo Rachel e Vidas: nos d’esto nos pagamos 
Que gelo non venta(n)ssen de Burgos omne nado 
Al cargar de las archas veriedes gozo tanto 

Ca mientra que visquiessen refechos eran amos 
Cid, beso vuestra mano, en don que la yo aya 
“Plazme,” dixo el Cid, ““daqui sea mandada” 
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Notélos don Martino, sin peso los tomaua 
Vengo, Campeador, con todo buen recabdo 
Mandad coger la tienda, e vayamos priuado 
Estas palabras dichas, la tienda es cogida 
Myo Cid e sus conpafias caualgan tan ayna 
Alco su mano diestra, la cara se santigua 


228b Veré a la mugier a todo mio solaz 


265 


270 Con aquestas mys duefias de quien so yo servida 


279 


Loraua de los oios, quisol besar las manos 


Commo a la mi alma yo tanto uos queria 


282b Que aun con mis manos case estas mis fijas 
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Vos que por mi dexades casas e heredades 
Por oro nin por plata non podrie escapar 
E] dia es exido, la noch querie entrar 

A los mediados gallos pienssan de ensellar 
Myo Cid e su mugier a la iglesia van 

Fezist cielo e tierra, el tercero el mar 

Del agua fezist vino e de la piedra pan 
Resucitest a Lazaro, ca fue tu voluntad 
Dos ladrones contigo, estos de sefias partes 
Estando en la cruz, vertud fezist muy grant 
Dios que nos dié las almas conseio nos dar& 
E a todas sus duefias que con ellas estan 
Tornado es don Sancho e fablé Albarfanez 
Cerca viene el plazo por el reyno quitar 
Otro dia majiana pienssa de caualgar 
Sobre Navas de Palos el Duero va pasar 
Vanssele acogiendo yentes de todas partes 
Un suefiol priso dulce, tan bien se adurmjé 
Otro dia mafiana pienssan de caualgar 

Es dia a de plazo, sepades que non mAs 

A la sierra de Miedes ellos yvan pasar 
Passaremos la sierra que fiera es e grand 

De noch passan la sierra, vinida es la man 
Ante que anochezca pienssan de caualgar 
Andidieron de noch, que vagar non se dan 
Commo lo consejava Minaya Albarfanez 
E los que con myo Cid fincaran en la caga 
Ya quiebran los albores e vinie la mafiana 
Quinze moros mataua de los que alcancaua 
Salidlos recebir con esta su mesnada 
Venides, Albarfanez, una fardida lanca. 
Mucho uos lo gradesco, Campeador contado 


Fata que yo me pague sobre buen mio cauallo 
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520 Aun de lo que diessen oulessen grand ganancia 

541 Los moros e las moras bendiziendol estan 

544 Por las Cuevas d’Anquita ellos passando van 

549 Non lo saben los moros el ardiment que an 

550 Otro dia mouios myo Cid el de Bivar 

551 E passé a Alfama, la Foz ayuso va 

553 E sobre Alcocer myo Cid yua posar 

559 El buen Campeador que en buen ora nasco 
(wrong assonance for ¢inxo espada) 

577 Coié Salon ayuso la su sefia alcada 

578 Las lorigas vestidas e cintas las espadas 

594 El buen Campeador la su cara tornaua 

597 Firid los, caualleros, todos sines dubdanca 

601 Myo Cid e Albarfanez adelant aguijauan 

618 Los moros yazen muertos, de bivos pocos veo 

619 Los moros e las moras vender non los podremos 

620 Que los descabecemos nada non ganaremos 

634 Ribera de Salon toda yra a mal 

640 Con los de la frontera que uos aiudarfan 

643 Tres mil moros caualgan e pienssan de andar 

645 Otro dia mafana pienssan de caualgar 

647 Por los de la frontera pienssan de envilar 

653 Gentes se aiuntaron sobeianos de grandes 

683 Armado es myo Cid con quantos que el ha 

692 Al Cid besé la mano, la sefia va tomar 

698 De parte de los moros dos sefias ha cabdales 

699 De peones mezclados qui los podrie contar 

700 Las azes de los moros yas mueven adelant 

703 Non derranche ninguno fata que yo lo mande 

715 Enbracan los escudos delant los coracones 

723 Trezientas lancas son, todos tienen perdones 

724 Sefios moros mataron, todos de sefios colpes 

730 Tantos buenos cauallos sin sos duefios andar 

735. Mynaya Albarfanez que Corita mandé 

766 Las carbonclas del yelmo echogelas aparte 

775 Para Calatayuth quanto puede se va 

777 Fata Calatayuth duré el segudar 

781 Por el cobdo ayuso la sangre destellando 

799 Traen oro e plata que non saben recabdo 

841 Sané el rey F4riz, con el se conseiauan 

844 Asf lo an asmado e metudo en carta 

854 Nos pagados fincados (sic for fincamos), sefior, de la tu part. 

868 La tercera Teruel que estaua delant 

871 Ydo es a Castiella Albarfanez Minaya 
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902 El Poyo de myo Cid asil diran por carta 

919 Quando vio myo Cid asomar a Minaya 

926 Dios, commo es alegre todo aquel fonssado 

961 Grandes tuertos me tiene myo Cid el de Bivar 
970 Tres dias e dos noches penssaron de andar 
975 Del conde don Remont venido lés mensaie 
983 Agora lo connosce myo Cid el de Biuar 

987 El conde don Remont dar nos ha grant batalla 
991 Apretad los cauallos e bistades las armas 

997 Por uno que firgades tres siellas iran vazias. 
1018 El conde don Remont non gelo pregia nada 
1035b Quitaruos he los cuerpos e daruos he de mano 
1063 El sabor que dend [h]e non sera olbidado 
1064 Danle tres palafres muy bien ensellados 

1074 Folg{uJjedes, ya myo Cid, sodes en uuestro saluo 
1076 De venir uos buscar sol non seré penssado 
1099 Prisieron so conseio quel uiniessen cercar 
1100 Trasnocharon de noch al alua de la man 

1140 Ca yoso Ruy Diaz, myo Cid el de Biuar 

1141 Tanta cuerda de tienda y veriédes quebrar 
1149 Grandes son las ganancias que myo Cid fechas ha 
1154 Las nuevas de myo Cid, sabet, sonando van 
1156 Sonando van sus nuevas alent parte del mar 
1165 Ma’les pesa en XAtiva e dentro en Guiera 
1188 A tierras de Castiella enbid sos mensaies 
1193 Todos vengan de grado, ninguno non ha premia. 
1206 Sonando van sus nuevas todas a todas partes 
1209 Nueve meses complidos, sabet, sobrella yaz 
1213 Los que fueron de pie, caualleros se fazen 
1221 Ya folgaua myo Cid con todas sus conpafias 
1223 Que presa es Valencia, que non gela enparan 
1226 Arrancélos myo Cid, el de la luenga barba 
1227 Fata dentro en X4tiva duré el arrancada 
1228 En el passar de Xficar y veriedes barata 

1242 E que fablassen desto moros e christianos. | 
1247 FE] amor de myo Cid ya lo ivan provando 
1253 Sil pudiessen prender o fuesse alcancado 
1261b Que curian a Valencia e andan arrobdando 
1277 Si fuere su merced quenlas dexe sacar 
1299 En tierras de Valencia fer quiero obispado 
1305 Dios, qué alegre era todo christianismo 
1311 Demandé por Alfonsso, do lo podrie fallar 
1313 Tornés a Carrion, i lo podrie fallar 
1320 Besdvale las manos e fablé tan apuosto 
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Besfvavos las manos mio Cid lidiador 
Grandes son las ganancias quel dié el Criador 
Fevos aqui las sefias, verdad uos digo yo 

De siellas e de frenos todos guarnidos son 
Dixo el rey al conde: “‘dexad essa razon’’; 
Saldrien del monasterio do elle las dexé 
Mynaya Albarfanez las manos le besé 

El Cid que bien nos quiera nada non perderé 
Dixo dofia Ximena: “El Criador lo mande.”’ 
Veriedes caualleros venir de todas partes 

De los otros quinientos dezir uos he qué faze 
E a las otras duefias que las siruen delant 
Dixo Rachel e Vidas: ‘“‘el Criador lo mande.” 
E Martin Antolinez, un Burgales leal 

Gran locura serie si la desenparas 

Salidlos recibir con grand gozo que faze 

Su mugier e sus fijas en Medina estan 

E fata en Valencia dellas non uos partades 


1499b E Mufio Gustioz que vos quieren sin hart. 
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Todos vienen en uno, agora llegaran 

Bien salieron den ciento que non parecen mal 
Por cerca de Salon tan grandes gozos van. 
Tan buen dia con uusco, Minaya Albarfanez 
Traedes estas duefias por 0 valdremos mas. 
Ondrar uos hemos todos, ca tal es la su auze 
Sorris6s de la boca Minaya Albarfanez 
Entraron en Medina, siruialos Minaya 

Oyda es la missa, e luego caualgauan 
Arbuxuelo arriba priuado, aguijauan 

El campo de Torancio luegol atrauessauan 
Las noches e los dias las duefias aguardando 
Aun las ferraduras quitar gelas mandaua 

Con estas alegrias e nuevas tan ondradas 
Apres son de Valencia a tres leguas contadas 
Alegre fue myo Cid que nunqua mas nin tanto 
Dozifen]tos caualleros mandé6 exir priuado 

El sedie en Valencia curiando e guardando 
Recebidas las duefias a una grant ondranca 
Fizo una corrida, esta fue tan estrafia 

Todas las sus mesnadas en grant delent estauan 
A tan grand ondra ellas a Valencia entrauan See N. 
Van buscar a Valencia a myo Cid don Rodrigo 
Venidom es delicio de tierras dalent mar 
Entraré en las armas, non lo podré dexar 
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Su mugier e sus fijas subidélas al alcacer 

A poco que viniestes, present uos quieren dar 
Vocacion es que fizo el Cid Campeador 

Los moros de Marruecos caualgan a vigor 
Por las puertas adentro est4n sines pauor 
Sacan los de las huertas mucho a fea guisa 
Alegre es myo Cid por quanto fecho han 
Oydme, caualleros, non rastar4 por al 

Es dia es salido e la noch es entrada 

A los mediados gallos, antes de la majiana 
El que aqui muriere lidiando de cara 

Hyo uos canté la missa por aquella mafiana 
Por el cobdo ayuso la sangre destellando 
Con otros quel consig{uJen de sus buenos vassallos 
Mucho era alegre de lo que an cacado 
Mesnadas de myo Cid robado an el campo 
Entre oro e plata fallaron tres mill marcos 
Vos teniendo Valencia, e yo venci el campo 
Esto Dios se lo quiso con todos los sos santos 
Esto dixo myo Cid diciendo del cauallo. 
Grant fue el alegria que fue por el palacio 
Dos tendales la sufren, con oro son labrados. 
De toda la su quinta el diezmo 1’a mandado 
El bueno de myo Cid non lo tardé por nada 
E cras a la mafiana yr uos hedes sin falla 
Otro dia mafiana priuado caualgauan 

Tales ganancias traen que son a aguardar 
Alegre fo el rey non viestes atanto 

El conde don Gargia so enemigo malo 

El rey don Alfonsso seyse santiguando 

Con cinquenta mil arrancdélos del campo 

Las ganancias que fizo mucho son sobeianas 
Con diez de sus parientes a parte dauan salto 
Por tan biltada mientre vencer reyes del campo 
Por esto que el faze nos abremos embargo 
Bien los mando servir de quanto huebos han 
Vinien al rey Alfonsso con esta poridad 

El rey don Alfonsso essora los lamé 

Sed buenos mensageros, e ruego uos lo yo 
Quel connoscie y ondra e crecle en onor 
Mas lo que el quisiere, esso queramos nos 
El rey don Alfonsso a priessa caualgaua 


1992b E Martin Antolfnez, el Burgales de pro 
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Levantados en pie, ya Cid Campeador 
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Pesé6 a Alvar Diaz e a Garci Ordofiez 

Otro dia mafiana, claro salie el sol. 

Al salir de la missa todos iuntados son 

Non lo tardé el rey, la razon compec6: 
‘‘Oydme, las escuellas, cuendes e ynfancones” 
Asi lo mande Christus que sea a so pro 

Della e della part quantos que aqui son. 

Hyo las engendré amas e criasteslas vos. 

Myo Cid gelos recibe, las manos le bes6 

Vos casades mis fijas, ca non gelas do yo 

Dios que est4 en cielo dem dent buen galardon 
Daquend vaya comigo; cuedo quel aura pro. 
Plega al Criador con todos los sos santos 

De uos bien so seruido, e tengon por pagado 
Aun bivo seyendo de mi ayades algo 

A Dios uos acomiendo, destas uistas me parto 
Hyas espidié myo Cid de so sefior Alfonsso 
Non quiere quel escurra, desi luegol quit6. 
A Pero Vermuez e Mufio Gustioz 

Afelos en Valencia, la que myo Cid gafié 
Grado al Criador, vengo, mugier ondrada 
Gradid melo, mis fijas, ca bien uos he casadas. 
Besaronle las manos la mugier e las fijas 
Mugier dofia Ximena, grado al Criador 
Metfuos en sus manos, fijas, amas a dos 

Por el suelo e suso tan bien encortinado 
Todos sos caualleros a priessa son iuntados 
De pie e a sabor, Dios, que quedos entraron 
Recibiélos myo Cid con todos sos vassallos 
Todos los de myo Cid tan bien son acordados 
Quinze dias conplidos duraron en las bodas 
Cada uno por si sos dones auien dados 

E a todas las duefias e a los fijos d’algo 
Mucho eran alegres Diago e Ferrando 

Hy moran los yfantes bien cerca de dos afios 
El Criador uos valla con todos los sos santos 
Diziendo de la boca: ‘“‘non veré Carrion.” 
Myo Cid fincéd el cobdo, en pie se leuant6 
Fiera cosa les pesa desto que les cuntid 
Alegrauas el Cid e todos sos varones 
Catamos la ganancia e la perdida no 

Esto es aguisado por non ver Carrion 

Por entrar en batalla desean Carrion 

Ca los moros, con Dios, non fincar4n en campo 
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Verlo hemos con Dios e con la uestra auze 
Oy uos dix la missa de santa Trinidade 

Mi orden e mis manos querria las ondrar 
E a estas feridas yo quiero yr delant 
Pendon trayo a corcas e armas de sefial 
Dauan le grandes colpes, mas nol falssan las armas 
Enbracé el escudo e abaxé6 el asta 
Sacanlos de las tiendas, caenlos en alcaz. 
Verte as con el Cid, el de la barba grant 
Las carbonclas del yelmo tollidas gela([s] ha. 
Aquis ondré myo Cid e quantos con el son. (Asson. false.) 
A Carrion de vos yran buenos mandados 
Commo al rey Bficar avemos arrancado © 
Mynaya Albarfanez essora es legado 

Por el cobdo ayuso la sangre destellando 
Fartos de lidiar con moros en el campo 
Alegre es mio Cid con todas sus compafias 
Assi lo fazen todos, ca eran acordados 

Que he auer e tierra e oro e onor 

Moros e christianos de mi han gran pauor 
Que abram de mi salto quicab alguna noch 
Euades aqui, yernos, la mi mugier de pro 
Grado al Criador e a uos, Cid ondrado 
Vassallos de myo Cid seyen se sonrrisando 
Tan mal se conselaron estos yflantes amos 
Antes que nos retrayan lo que fue del leon 
Con aqueste conseio amos tornados son 
Andad, fijas, daqui, el Criador uos vala 
Amos las bendixieron e dieron les su gracia 
A grandes guarnimientos, a cauallos e armas 
Hya salien los ifantes de Valencia la clara 
Alegre va myo Cid con todas sus conpajias 
Grandes fueron los duelos a la departicion 
E] padre con las fijas loran de coracon 
Salidlos recebir con grandes auorozes © 
Dios, que bien los siruié a todo so sabor 
Otro dia mafiana con ellas caualgé 

Quanta riquiza tiene auer la yemos nos 

Un moro latinado bien gelo entendié 
Poco precié las nuevas de los de Carrion 
Teniendo yuan armas al trocir de Salon 
Fallaron un vergel con una limpia fuent 
Dos espadas tenedes fuertes e taiadores 
Retraer uos lo an en vistas 0 en cortes 
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Lo que ruegan las duefias non les ha ningun pro 
Linpia salié la sangre sobre los ciclatones 
Leuaron les los mantos e las pieles armifias 
Por muertas las dexaron, sabed, que non por biuas 
Lamando: “primas, primas,” luego descavalgé. 
Quando el oyo pesol de coracon 

Alli souieron ellas fata que safias son. 

E Martin Antolinez, el Burgales de pro 
Todos gelo gradecen e sos pagados son 

Otro dia manana meten se a andar 

Por amor de myo Cid rica cena les da 

Armas yua teniendo e grant gozo que faze 
Besandolas a amas tornos de sonrrisar 

Plega al Criador que en cielo est4 

E con el escuderos que son de criazon 

Assi commo entraron por medio de la cort 
Mal maiaron sus fijas del Cid Campeador 
Maiadas e desnudas a grande desonor 

El rey una grand ora callo e comidié 

Siquier el casamiento fecho non fuesse oy 

A los portogaleses e a galizianos 

Qui lo fer non quisiesse, o no yr4 mi cort 

FE] conde don Garcia en estas nuevas fo. 

Que besasse las manos al rey so sefior 

Desto que nos auino, que nos pese, sefior, 

E yre a la cort en antes de iantar 

Sabor a de velar en essa santidad 

IE Martin Antolinez, el Burgalés de pro 

E Albar Albarez (sic for Albaroz), e Albar Salvadorez. 
Con oro e con plata todas las presas son 

Al pufio bien estan, ca el selo mandé 
Sobrella un brial primo de ciclaton 

Obrado es con oro, parecen por 0 son 

Nos quiso leuantar el Crespo de Grajion 

En aqueste escafio que me diestes uos en don 
Los ciento quel aguardan posan aderredor 
En sos aguisamientos bien semeia varon 

E estos otros condes que del bando non sodes 
Della e della part en paz seamos oy 

Quitar me a el reyno, perder4 mi amor 

Estas yo las gané a guisa de varon 

Ques ondrassen con ellas e sirujiessen a uos 
Atorgan los alcaldes: ‘‘tod’esto es razon” 

E quando las touiere, partir se a la cort 
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Sacaron las espadas Colada e Tizon 
Pusieronlas en mano del rey so sefior 
Recibié las espadas, las manos le besé 
En las manos las tiene e amas las cat6 
A Martin Antolinez, el Burgalés de pro 


3197b Con ella ganaredes gran prez e gran valor 
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Que derecho demanda el Cid Campeador 

El oro e la plata despendiestes lo uos 

Tanta buena espada con toda guarnicién 
Mal escapan iogados, sabed, desta razon 
Estas apreciaduras myo Cid presas las ha 
Quando las non queriedes, ya canes traydores 
Por quanto les fiziestes menos valedes vos 
El conde don Garcia en pie se levantaua 

Los unos le han miedo e los otros espanta 
Dexassedes uos, Cid, de aquesta razon 

Ca non pertenecien fijas de yfancones 
Detienes le la lengua, non puede delibrar 
Por el Campeador mucho valiestes mas 

De los primeros colpes ofle de arrancar 
Leuantos del escajio e fues poral leon 
Demandé6 por sos yernos, ninguno non fallé 
Por quanto las dexastes menos ualedes uos. 
Que por que las dexamos ondrados somos nos. 
Saliste por la puerta, metistet al corral 
Hyollo lidiaré, non passar4 por al 

Afe dos caualleros entraron por la cort 

Ca creceuos y ondra e tierra e onor 

E que non pese esto al Cid Campeador 
Aqui les pongo plazo de dentro en mi cort 
Que fagan esta lid delant estando yo 

Nos fartan de catarle quantos ha en la cort 
Tales y a que prenden, tales y a que non 
Myo Cid en el cauallo adelant se legé 
Trocida es la noche, ya quiebran los albores 
Todos tres se acuerdan, ca son de un sefior 
E si fueres vencidos, non rebtedes a nos 

De lo que auien fecho mucho repisos son 
Todos tres son armados los del Campeador 
Ya salieron al campo do eran los moiones 
Que cada uno dellos bien fos ferir el so 
Librauanse del campo todos aderredor 
Abragan los escudos delant los coracones 
Tales fueron los colpes que les quebraron amas 


See N. 
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Las moncluras del yelmo todas gelas cortaua 
Al tirar de la lanca en tierra lo eché 

La lanca recombré e sobrel se paré 
Dixieron los fieles: ‘‘esto oymos nos.” 
Vencieron esta lid, grado al Criador 

Que no les diessen salto, nin oviessen pavor 
A guisa de membrados andan dias e noches 


THE FRAGMENT OF RONCESVALLES 
I. OCTOSYLLABLES | 
(a) Hialus only 


4 I el cuerpo priso martirio 

5 I Mas quien aconseyara 

9 I Levenmosle a su tierra 

9 II a Flanderes la ciudade 

10 I El enperador andava 

12 I el escudo crebantado 

13 I no vio sano en ell 

14 II como lo puso Roldane 

16 I que la linpiasen la carne 

16 II del polvo e de la sangre 

18 II cavallero naturale 

19 I do dexastes a Roldan 

19 II digadesme la verdade 

20 I Quando vos fiz conpanneros 

20 II diestesme tal omenaje 

26 II con grand dolor que avide 

27 II caté cabo adelante 

29 II a la ora de finare 

30 I El rey quando lo vido 

31 I arriba alcé las manos 

33 I essa ora el buen rey 

34 I diz: “Muerto es mio so- 
brino 

35 I Aquf veo atal cosa 

36 I yo era pora morir 

36 II e vos pora escapare 

38 I Por vuestra amor arriba 

39 II buscar me an todo maf[le] 

40 I Asaz veo una cosa 

42 I mas atal viejo mezquino 

43 I Oi e perdido esfuerco 


43 II con que solfa ganare 

44 II non me queredes fablare 
45 II por qué oviésedes male 
48 I las mesnadas e los pares 
50 II non me queredes fablare. 
54 II de la primera edade 

55 II de mi tierra natural 

56 II a servir al rey Galafre 

58 II quando maté a Braymante 
60 II non la diésedes a nadi 

61 II vos torn4stesla allae 

66 I acabé a Galiana 

72 II e Roma a priessa dava 
75 II del apostol Santiague 

76 I non conquis a Caragoca 
76 II ont me ferié tal lancada 
78 II que aquf tengo conmigo 
79 II a mi sennor Jesuchristo 
80 II que me levase contigo 
81 I dizir me ias las nuevas 
81 II cada uno como fizo 

83 I Dexemos al rey Karlos 
84 I Digamos del duc Aymon 
87 II odredes lo que dirade 
89 II e yo pora morir m&es 
90 I Mas atal viejo mezquino 
95 I venfali el mandado 

96 II de entre las mortaldades 
97 I Venia el duc Aymon 

98 II el fi de Terrin d’Ardanna 
100 II al rei con ella davan 
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(b) Contraction, Synaloephe, etc., and Anacrusis 


7 I Aquf clamé sus escuderos 

10 II catando por la mortaldade 

14 I tornado yaze~a orient 

15 II mand6 la cabeca alcare 

18 I Digadesme, don Oliveros 

21 I por que nunca en vuestra 
vida 

22 I Dizimelo, don Oliveros 

28 II acostado a un pilare 

32 II bermeja sallia la sangre 

41 II biensé queesen buen logare 

46 II que muerto sodes, don Rol- 
dane. 


63 II el coracon me quier(e) cre- 
bare 
64 II a tierras estrannas morare 
67 II a diezesiete annos de edade 
73 I Con vuestro esfuerco arriba 
77 I Con tal duelo esté6, sobrino 
79 I Agora ploguies al Criador 
80 I que finase en este logar 
82 I El rey quando esto dixo 
89 I Vos fuérades pora bivir 
92 II Vuestra alma es en buen 
logare 
93 II alas tierras de Montalbane 


IT, HEPTASYLLABLES 


1 I raconédse con ella 
1 II commo si fuese bivo 
2 I Bueno para las armas 
5 I Mas quien aconseyaré 
6 I que finca en gran cuita 
6 II con moros en peligro 
7 II Carlos el enperante 
8 I Sacat al arcebispo 
11 II Oliveros o yaze 
12 II por medio del bracale 
15 I El buen enperador 
17 I Como si fuese bivo 
22 II do lo iré buscare ? 
23 II a la priessa tan grande 
24 II dont vos iré buscare 
25 II que fizo don Roldane 
261 Esto fizo con cueyta 
27 I Estonz alco los ojos 
28 I vido a don Roldan 
29 I como se acost6 
31 II por las barbas tirare 
32 I por las barbas floridas 
33 II oit lo que dirade 
34 II el buen de don Roldane 
35 II que nunca vi tan grande 


1 After this, the facsimile has ze. 


40 II que sé que es verdade 
42 II agora qué fardde 

46 I por esso non vos creo 
47 I Dexamos vos! a caga 
47 II donde* prisiestes male 
53 I Atal viejo mecquino 
53 II qui lo conseyarade 

57 II a Durandarte large 

59 I dila a vos, sobrino 

62 II que non podiestes m&es 
65 I por conquerir proveza 
65 II e demandar linaje 

66 II a la muger leale 

67 I Naciestes, mi sobrino 
68 II a un precio tan grande 
69 II pasé ata la mare 

70 I pasé Jerusalem 

70 II fasta la fuent Jordane 
71 II della e della parte 

72 I Con vos conquis Truquia 
73 II entramos en Espanna 
74 II e las tierras gan4vas 
75 I adobé los caminos 

77 II agora non fués bivo 
82 II cay6 esmortecido 


2 The facsimile has andando, perhaps for endonde. 
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84 II padre de don Rinalte 

85 I Vido yazer su fijo 

85 II entre las mortaldades 

86 I despennds del cauallo 
86 II tan grant duelo que faze 
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87 I alcéli la cabeca 

88 I que cuerpo tan caboso 
91 I por que mas me conuerto 
92 I Finastes sobre moros 
96 I Mandé sacar el fijo 


IIT. FOUR-SYLLABLES. 


57 I que ganase 


IV. PENTASYLLABLES. 


24 I Ya mi sobrino 
25 I Vio un colpe 
44 I Ai, mi sobrino 


62 I Dios vos perdone 
78 I d’aquestos muertos 
94 I El duc faziendo 


V. HEXASYLLABLES. 


8 II desta mortaldade 
11 I Vido en la placa 
30 II oit lo que faze 
37 I Tanto buen amigo 
41 I que la vuestra alma 
48 II anbos van allie 
49 I con vos, e amigo 
50 I Sobrino, por esso 
51 I Pues vos sodes muerto 
51 II Francia poco vale 
54 I Quando fui mancebo 
56 I fuime a Toledo 
58 I ganéla de moros 
60 I que con vuestras manos 


61 I saquéla de moros (ms. mo- 
roros) 

63 I Con vuestra rencura 

64 I Sallime de Francia 

68 I fizvos cauallero 

69 I Metim al camino 

71 I corriemos las tierras 

74 I matastes los moros 

83 II fablemos' de ale 

90 II siempre avr4 male 

94 II su duelo muyt grande 

99 I vidieron al rey 

100 I prenden agua fria. 


VI. NINE-SYLLABLES.—In addition to those listed under I(b) 


3 I consejador de pecadores 
17 II comencélo de preguntare 
32 II bermeja sallfa la sangre 


37 II vos me soliades ganare 


38 II muchos me solfan amare 

39 I pues vos sodes muerto, so- 
brino 

49 II por amor de a vos guardare 

88 II omen non vio otro tale 


VII. TEN-SYLLABLES. 


2 II mejor pora ante Jesuchristo 
23 I Yo demandava por don 
Roldan 
45 I Non vos veo colpe nin 
lancada 
1Supply egora before de. 


52 I Mio sobrino, ante que fina- 
sedes 

55 I quis andar ganar precio de 
Francia 

91 II porque perdoneste a Rol- 
dane 
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VIII. THIRTEEN-SYLLABLES. 
93 I Qui levar4 los mandados a vuestra madre 


IX. FOURTEEN-SYLLABLES. 
95 II que yazfa esmortecido el enperante. 


GONZALO DE BERCEO’S VIDA DE S. DOMINGO 
DE SILOS 


OCTOSYLLABLES. 


First Hemistichs 


6b que siguian los exemplos 
9c ca luego ansi prendié 

35d leuaronlo a la iglesia 

42a el obispo de la tierra 

52b Sy en mi peceare otri 

57a Maria la Egipciaca 

69d el todo esti lazerio 
103d plaze me yr a la casa 
108d suffrio en este comedio 
114c portal omne como esto 
126c contienda queli nascié 
140b sy otri te lo conseia 

185d do sierua al que nascio 
189a todo esti menoscabo 

195c tuelli deste monesterio 
20ic Oytme, dixo, amigos 
247d fasta que mj alma salga 
266a Auia y un Abbat santo 
300a Mando a los hostaleros 
300c entro el ala iglesia 
302d al torno deste enbargo 
351d mas a qual parte que sea 
372d que fazia este confessor 
389a Yendo de Sancto en Sancto 
442c fuerte mente escarmentados 
460b el Mayordomo fue bueno 


493b mando que se allegasse 
507a Entendien lo del Obispo 
509c dizian los otros, “‘non,” 
514b despidiose el Obispo 

516a Como que fue, el Obispo 
522b leuaron lo a los cielos 
525b que aburrieron el sieglo 
529b leuaronlo ala iglesia 

538c enfermo tan fuerte mente 
548c despidiose del conuento 
558a Un sabbado a la tarde 
598d por que quiera quele ujno 
605a Gracias al confessor bueno 
617c semeia la seca paia 

642c fazian ante el sepulcro 
685b tollio se li delos oios 

712d de aqui salir non puedo 
718b yo, Sacerdote non digno 
730b por toda aliende Sierra 
731d denuesta al buen confessor 
737b ante que amanesciesse 
747c auja le de fiera gujsa 

757c de fazer este trauaio 

758b por este poco seruicio 
771b meti en nuestros coracones 


Second Hemistichs 


43a el sacerdote nouicio 

44c quando fue euangelistero 
53b guardarse de todo uicio 
77c cerraselis el camjno 


80d ouo en este comedio 
137a este sancto hospital 
141a que nada non ende prendas 
161c non temera el peccado 
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172b como menester auia 

19ic deste mal tan sobrancano 
217b las noches en oracion 
221b conuento bien ordenado 
323d como tu madre toujera 
345c aeste messellador 

362d al qui lo puede complir 
387c las gracias menoscabar 
473a que ornen a los parientes 
498d quando El ouo sauor 
509c mas que era decebido 
595c laudado e gradescido 


618d e tiene me en cadena 
623d alos piedes Ja echaron 
671c njn Obispo njn Abbat 
698c mas pudiente que ciguda 
709a en medio dela uzera 
731d rescibra mal galardon 
734a dende a poca iornada 
735c de meter en farropeas 
741d que fizieron este fecho 
764b al yermo fuisti ujuir 
76Sc fuisti monge encerrado 


6cI 24dI 87 cI 
6dI 32clI 87dI 
7dI 37 bI 88 bII 
10al 37 cI 89bI 
10 cI 39 bI 89 cII 
liall 39 cI Il 90d I 
11bII 39dI 91 bII 
12alI 40bI 91 cll 
12 cIl 40 cI, II 92bI 
13bI 4ial 92d II 
13 cI, II 4idI 93 bI 
13bII 43 cIlI 106bI 
16alIlI 46bII 106dI 
16bII 46d], II 114d II 
16cII 47al 122 cI 
16dI, II 48 cI 122d II 
17al 66 cI, II 123dI 
17 cIl 66dI 128 all 
18al 68bI 128d I 
18bII 68 cII 131 bII 
18 cII 68d II 131idII 
18d II 69 aI, II 133 all 
19 all 69 bII 137 cII 
20 cI 70al 137dI 
20 d II 74bI 139 cII 
2ibI 79cII 139d II 
21 cII 79dI 140dI 
2idI 85bI 144 cI 
22bI 85 cI, II 156 cI 


156dI 191 b ITI 
157d II 191 cI 
163 cI, II 197 cI 
164d II 199bI 
167 cII 199d II 
168 bII 200 cI 
168d II 200d 1 
169 all 207 al 
169bI 207 dI 
169 cII 216dI1 
169 dI, II 219 bI 
170bI 219 cI 
170 cII 219 dI 
170d I 221al 
17idI 221d1 
172 cI 224dI1 
176d II 228bI1 
177 cIlI 231bI 
177 dII 232dI 
186 cI 233 bI1 
187 cI 234alI 
188b II 234bI 
189bI - 234 cI 
189 cI 235 all 
190alI 250al 
190bI 250 cII 
190dI 251dI 
1i91al 259 all 


3bII1 
Sall 
7dI 
8all 
13bI 
15d II 
17al 
17bII 
17 cl 
20 a II 
21al 
25 al 
25aclI 
28 cII 
30 cI 
30d 1 
3idI 
32al 
32d II 
33 al 
33dI 
35b IT 
35 cIl 
35d II 
36al 
36a ll 
36b II 
36dI 
37alI,II 
37 b IT 
37 cll 
38 al 
38bI 
38 cIT 
38d] 
39d II 
40 cI, II 
42d II 
43 cl 
43 dI 
44b II 
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44d I, II 
4S5al 
45cl 
46al 
46bI 
47 al 
47 dI 
48 al 
48 cI 
48dI 
49al II 
49dI 
50alIlI 
53al 
54 cI, Il 
55alI,II 
55bI, II 
55dI, II 
56b II 
56 cII 
57 b I, II 
57 cI 
60 al 
60 cIT 
60alI,II 
61aI,II 
61 cII 
64dI 
65 bII 
65dI 
67 cII 
68 al 
68 b IT 
68 cI, II 
69 cI 
7iall 
7iclI 
7idI 
72cl 
72dI 
73daII 
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Quatrains 1-150 


74all 
74clI 
74dI 
75al 
7§ cll 
75d II 
76 aI, II 
76bI 
77b1I 
77clI 
77dI, Il 
78bII 
78daI 
79bI 
79 cI 
80al 
80 cII 
8iall 
83al 
83dI 
84al 
84cI 
85clI 
85d II 
86al 
86bI 
86d I 
87 all 
88bII 
88 cl 
89bI 
9iall 
91bITI 
9idII 
92al 
92bI1, II 
92dI 
93 dI 
94al 
94 cIl 
95bI 


97 al 
97bI 
98bII 
98 cII 
101lal 
101bI 
101 cI 
102 aI, II 
103 al 
103 bI 
103 cII 
103 dI 
104 cII 
104dI 
105 bII 
105 cl 
105d I, II 
106a II 
106 cI 
107 dII 
108 cI 
108dI 
109 dI 
110aIlI 
110bI 
110 cIl 
110dI 
{lial 
111 bII 
111 cII 
11idII 
112bI 
112 cll 
112dI 
113bI 
114bI 
114dI 
115bII 
116bII 
116dI1 


117 cIT 
117dI 
118al 
118bII 
118 cI 
118d II 
119 al 
12idI 
122 all 
122dI 
123 all 
124al 
124dI 
125d ITI 
126bI, II 
126dI 
127dI 
128dI 
131 d1I, IT 
136dI 
137alI 
137bI 
138 cII 
138dI, II 
139d II 
141dI 
143 all 
143 b IT 
143 cI, II 
143dI 
145al 
145d I, IT 
146dI 
147 aI 
147 all 
147 cI 
147d I, II 
148 1 
149d II 
150alII 
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2500 aI, II 
2500 b II 
2500 cII 
2502 cl 
2503 cl 
2504 a II 
2504b II 
2505 all 
2505 bII 
2505 cI, II 
2505 d II 
2506 aI, II 
2506d I 
2507 bII 
2507 cI 
2509 b I, {1 
2509 c Il 
2510 cII 
251iclII 
2512 cI 
2513 cI 
2514d II 
2515 all 
2515bI1 
2515 cI 
2518 al 
2518dI 
2519dII 
2523 al 
2523 cII 


3cl 
4 bil 
4clI 
4da1,II 
6all 
6bII 
6clI 
6daI 
7al 
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Quatrains 2490-2639 


2524bI 
2526bI1 
2526dI 
2527 aI, II 
2530 all 
2530 d II 
2531dI 
2532bII 
2532 cI, Il 
2532dI 
2534 all 
2534 cl 
2535 al 
2535 bI 
2536d II 
2537bI 
2537 dI 
2538bI 
2539 al 
2542 al 
2542bI 
2544dI 
2546d I, Il 
2549 al 
2549 d I 
2550 all 
2550 cI, II 
2551 bI1 
2552 cIlI 
2553 bI 


2553 cI 
2553 dI 
2555 al 
2559 dI, II 
2560 bI 
2561 dII 
2562 cI 
2563 bI 
2570 al 
2571al 
2571 dII 
2572alI 
2572bI1 
2572d1, IT 
2573 bI 
2574 all 
2575 al 
2575 bII 
2575 cil 
2578 bI 
2578 cI, Il 
2579 al 
2581al 
2583 cII 
2583 d II 
2584 all 
2585 al 
2587 all 
2588 cII 


2589 cII 
2592 cIl 
2592 d II 
2593 al 
2594d 1 
2595 aI, II 
2596 all 
2597 al 
2598 d II 
2599 bII 
2599 cII 
2599 d II 
2600 b II 
2600 dI 


2602bII 


2602 dI 
2603 b IT 
2603 d IT 
2605 bII 
2609 al 
2612bI, IT 
2612 cI 
2613 aI, Il 
2614 cII 
2615 aI, Il 
2616al 
2618 bII 
2618 dI 
2619 al 


POEMA DE FERNAN GONZALEZ. 


8dl 

8dIlI 
10alI 
10 all 
l0dI 
liall 
1261 
1i2bII 
12dI 


Quatrains 1-50 
13 cI 

13dI 

1461 

14cI 

1Sall 

1§cl 

l6all 

16 611 
16dII 


I7al 
17 all 
19al 
19bII 
19dI 
20d I 
2ibII 
Z1lcI 
22alIl 


2619 cIl | 
2620 bI 
2621 bI 
2621 cI, II 
2622 all 
2622bI 
2622d II 
2629 cII 
2630 al 
2630 d II 
2631 al 
2636 bI 
2637 b Il 
2637 d II 
2638 al 
2638 d II 
2639 all 
2490 bI, II 
2494 all 
2494bI 
2494 cI 
2495dI 
2496dI 
2497 al 
2497 dI 
2498 al 
2498 b I 
2499 all 
2499 d IT 


22 cI, II 
23bII1 
23 cil 
23 dI 
24cl 
24dI 
25dI 
26d II 
27al 


28 all 
29 all 
29 cl 
29 cil 
30al 
30 all 
30bI 
30dI 
3lalIlI 
3icIl 
32clI 
32d 2 


* 34clI 


34dI 
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35 all 
35bI 
35 cII 
35d II 
36al 
36aIl 
37 al 
37 all 
37 bII 
37dI 
38bII 
38 cI 
38 cII 
38dI 


38dI 
38d II 
39 al 
39 cIl 
39 dI 
JIATI 
40alIl 
40bI 
40bII 
40dI 
41bII 
41clI 
4icII 
4idI 


41 daII 
42bI 
42bI 
42cI 
42all 
43bITI 
43 cIl 
44cI 
44dII 
45 all 
45bI 
45bII 
46 cIl 
47alI 


47 all 
47 cI 
47dI 
47d II 
48 al 
48bI 
48d II 
49al 
49bII 
49 cI 
49dI 
50 cII 
50dII 
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CANTAR DE RODRIGO, or CRONICA RIMADA DEL CID! 


1 Edition of B. P. Bourland, in Revue Hispanique, XXIV, 1. 
3 rey 


103 
104 
105 
109 


110 


113 
133 
134 
135 
138 
151 
167 
177 
180 
186 
187 
189 
192 
199 
204 
206 
217 
218 


I. OCTOSYLLABLES PRESERVED 


226 
234 
246 
265 
266 
267 
270 
271 
275 
281 
286 
299 
316 
317 
323 
324 
344 
346 
355 
374 
377 
384 
$86 


§ muy 


First Hemistichs 


387 
393 
395 
397 
401 
403 
407 
410 
418 
429 
446 
447 
455 
460 
461 
470 
475 
476 
481 
482 
483 
485 


490 
492 
494 
495 
498? 
502 
512 
516 
518 
5198 
525 
526 
538 
542 
544 
567 
571 
577 
583 
594 
595 
601 


4 Marf(a) 


614 
618 
625 
638 
655 
659 
670 
674 
676 
6814 
690 
694 
712 
715 
721 
723 
725 
730 
741 
742 
744 
745 


749 
752 
756 
760 
776 
781 
782 
787 


7892 


790 


792. 


797 
799 
802 
810 
812 
815 
820 
828 
834 
835 
839 


5 vey 


840 
842 
843 
850 
854 
861 
863 
869° 
888 
895 
896 
897 
898 
907 
908 
910 
911 
924 
931 
959 
964 
965 


' 976 
980 
998 

1001 

1006 

1008 

1014 

1015 

1018 

1019 

1033 

1045 

1053 

1056 

1066 

1073 

1078 

1106 

1115 

1116 

1122 

1130 


*Layn 


4 130 
7 ~=—- 136 
8 141 
14 144 
16 145 
22 147 
23 158 
27 160 
31 164 
37 166 
55 171 
61 174 
63 176 
67 178 
82 184 
85 188 
87 195 
89 212 
90 216 
93 223 
95 225 
97 230 
100 244 
112 252 
115 255 
117 258 
118 260 
120 278 
129 280 
1 muy 
7 73 
13 84 
17 88 
22 93 
27 95 
35 117 
54 163 
55 245 
71-249 - 
’ Christiano 
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Second Hemistichs 


284 366 506 651% 770 
290 373% 509 653 £771 
296 379 513 660 772 
300 382 515 8 661 774 
304 388 520 662 £778 
314 390 523 663 £780 
322, 396 6537 =6664 = 792 
328 400 541 668 794 
3291 409 547 669 795 
331 412 548 673 798 
333 416 557 £675 809 
335 417 561i 677 ~~ 811 
339 420 S567 £682 814 
342 425 570 686 = 817 
345 426 576 688 826 
347 428 578 692 827 
348 437 585 696 831 
349 458 592 709 836 
350 462 593 726 838 
352, 464 «©6598 «=. 7734S 8.41 
353 «471, 6606S 736 852 
354 480 612 740 853 
356 482' 613 743 856 
3577 484 618 746 862 
359 490 619 753 868 
360 493 622 754 871 
363 503 637 £164 878 
365 505% 647 765 883 


2 rey ‘layn 
II, HEPTASYLLABLES 


First Hemistichs 
251 320 363 448 547 
260 341 380 453 548 
263 342 382 458 576 
278 343 383 462 578 
283 347 388 467 607 
284 348 414 500 622 
288 350 437 509 637 
290 354 441 520 660 


304359 4428. 535. 669. > 


ote/ 


884 
887 
894 
899 
909 
912 
919 
921 
946 
950 
955 
961 
966 
970 
971 
972 
974 
975 
977 
983 
987 
988 
990 
994 
995 
997 
1005 
1009 


= 
4 enbiat 


671. 
710 
711° 
722 
728 
731 
734 
736 
750 


1025 
1032 
1042 
10464 
1052 
1057 
1061 
1064 
1065 
1069 
1070 
1071 
1076 
1079 
1083 
1085 
1089 
1092 
1096 
1098 
1099 
1100 
1104 
1107 
1112 
1118 
1120 
1124 


763 
773 
793 
794 
809 
813 
817 
826 


_ 827 
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855 
859 
862 
871 
872 
873 


884 922 962 990 1010 1074 
887 926 974 992 1020 1084 
889 930 980 996 1030? 1086 
894. 932 984 . 997 1031 1096 
909 938! 986 999 1037 1098 
917 950 988 1009 1070 1100 


2 lidiaré 


Second Hemistichs 


332, $02 735 $799 857 910 
346 519 738 802 861 911 
374 528 «741 810 870 917 
378 535 744 813 876' 925 
3844 545 750 821 879 932 
386 = S61 751 822 881 936 
387 567 758 823 889 938 
389 $73 760 828 895! 948! 
397 «588 = 763 8832—— 896953 
40i1' 589 773 835 898 962 
407 596 776 837 899 964 
408 607 777 839 901 965 
421 623 784 840 902 980 
436 649 785 842 904 982 
441 659 787 844 905 984 
449 701 788 =6847) 9069911! 
454 703 789 850 907 992 
460 720 793 854 908 9934 
492, 722 797 ~~ 855 


2 /ytme 3 /sennos ‘ di/ablo 


Ill, DOUBLE OCTOSYLLABLES 


146 193 242 312 371 450 
148 #196 250 316 372 # 451 


153 203 254 319 381 469 
159 209 261 337 £385 472 
163 210 281 351 391 473 
168 211 287 358 419 477 
169 214 302 361 422 478 
170 219 303 362 423 479 
175 220. 306 364 424 482 
185 228 308 369 439 489 


597 


1104 
1105 
1112 
1118 
1123 
1124 


998! 
1001 
1002 
1003 
1004 
1008 
1022 
1028 
1048 
1053 
1075 
1082 
1088 
1108 
1120 
1122 
1129 
1130. 


490 
496 
501 
504 
510 
518 
522 
524 
529 
530 
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874 


532 586 631 683 # 761 903 955 1059 
533 587 633 700 768 875 913 956 1062 
536 590 635 712 775 878 914 957 1063 
546 591 639 717 £#=°+783 880 915 968 1068 
554 602 648 718 803 882 916 969 1081 
556 603 650 727 808 885 934 989 1109 
558 610 657 739 818 886 935 1023 1111 
563 618 664 748 830 890 947 1026 1126 
566 624 679 757 £4831 £=893 949 1043 1128 
574 626 680 759 858 900 952 1051 1131 
579 630 
IV. DOUBLE HEPTASYLLABLES 
54 162 535 750 793 889 932 962 984 
84 249 607 763 813 917 4.938 980 992 
88 441 722, 773 ~=6837 
ROMANCES 
ROMANCE DEL REY DON SANCHO ORDONEZ! 
Castellanos y leoneses El conde partié6 de Burgos, 
tienen grandes divisiones. y el rey parti6 de Leén. 


El conde Fernan Gonzalez 
y el buen rey don Sancho Ordojfiez 
sobre el partir de las tierras 
y el poner de los mojones 
llamabanse hi-de-putas, 
hijos de padres traidores. 
Echan mano a las espadas, 
derriban ricos mantones. 
No les pueden poner treguas 
cuantos en la corte son; 
pdéuenselas dos hermanos, 
aquesos benditos monjes. 
Ponenlas por quince dias, 
que no pueden por mAs, non, 
que se vayan a los prados 
que dicen de Carrion. 

Si mucho madruga el rey, 
El conde no dormia, no. 


Venido se han a juntar 

al vado de Carrion; 

y a la pasada del rio 
movieron una quistion: 
Los del rey que pasarian, 

y los del conde que non. 

El rey, como era risuefio, 
la su mula revolviéd; 

El conde con lozanfa 

su caballo arremeti6; 

Con el agua y el arena 

al buen rey ensalpicé. 

Allf hablara el buen rey, 

su gesto muy demudado: 
“Como sois soberbio, el conde! 
Como sois desmesurado! 

Si no fuera por las treguas, 
que los monjes nos han dado, 


1 Wolf y Hofmann, Primavera y Flor de Romances. Cf. Antologica de poetas 


Hricos castellanos, VIII. 
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la cabeza los de hombros 
Ya vos la hubiera quitado; 
con la sangre que os sacara 
Yo tifiera aqueste vado.” 
El conde le respondiera, 
como aquel que era osado: 
‘‘Eso que decis, buen rey, 
yéolo mal alifiado; 

Yos venis en gruesa mula, 
Yo en ligero caballo; 

Yos traeis sayo de seda, 

Yo traigo un arnes tranzado; 
Yos traeis alfanje de oro, 
Yo traigo lanza en mi mano; 
Yos traeis cetro de rey, 

Yo un venablo acerado; 

Yos con guantes olorosos, 
yo con los de acero claro; 
yos con la gorra de fiesta, 

Yo con un casco afinado; 
yos traeis ciento de mula, 

yo trescientos de caballo.” 
Ellos en aquesto estando, 
los frailes que han allegado: 


“Tate, tate, caballeros! 

tate, tate, hijos d’algo! 

Cuan mal cumplistes las treguas 
que nos habfades mandado!”’ 
Alli hablara el buen rey: 

“Yo las cumpliré de grado!” 
Pero respondiera el conde: 
‘““Yo de pies puesto en el campo.” 
Cuando vido aquesto el rey, 
no quiso pasar el vado, 
vuelvese para sus tierras; 
malamente va enojado. 
Grandes bascas va haciendo, 
recilamente va jurando 

que habia de matar al conde 

y destruir su condado. 

Y mandé llamar a cortes, 
por los grandes ha enviado. 
Todos ellos son venidos, 

sdlo el conde ha faltado. 
Mensajero se le hace 

a que compla su mandado; 
el mensajero que fué, 

de esta suerte le ha hablado. 


ROMANCE DEL REY MORO QUE PERDIO A VALENCIA?! 


Hélo hélo por do viene 

el moro por la calzada, 
caballero a la gineta 
encima una yegua baya; 
borzegufes marroqufes 

y espuela de oro calzada; 
una adarga ante los pechos 
y eM su mano una zagaya. 
Mirando estaba a Valencia, 
como est& tan bien cercada: 
“Oh Valencia, oh Valencia, 
de mal fuego seas quemada! 
Primero fuiste de moros 
que de cristianos ganada. 
Si la lanza no me miente, 


a moros seras tornada; 
aquel perro de aquel Cid 
prenderélo por la barba; 

su mujer dofia Ximena 

sera la mi captivada; 

su hija Urraca Hernando 
sera mi enamorada; 

despues de yo harto d’ella 
la entregaré a mi compaiia.” 


El buen Cid no est tan lejos 
que todo bien lo escuchaba. 


*“Venid vos aca, mi hija, 
mi hija, dofia Urraca, 


1 Zeitschrift fur roman. Philol., XVI p. 83-94, with instructive commentary 


by Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos. 
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dejad las ropas continas 
y vestid ropas de pascua. 
Aquel moro hi-de-perro, 
detené-me-lo en palabras 
mientra yo ensillo a Babieca 
y me Cifio Ja mi espada.” 
La doncella muy hermosa 
se paré a una ventana; 

el moro, desque la vido, 
de esta suerte la hablara: 
‘*Alé te guarde, sefiora, 


mi senora dofia Urraca!’’ 
—As{ haga a vos, sefior, 
buena sea vuestra llegada! 
Siete afios ha, rey, siete, 

que soy vuestra enamorada.— 
“Otros tantos ha, sefiora, 

que os tengo dentro en mi alma.” 


Ellos estando en aquesto 
el buen Cid que asomaba. 


CANTIGAS DE SANTA MARIA 
CLXXXI 


E corrian pelas portas 
da uila, et quant’achauan 


Esta é como Aboyucaf foy des- 
baratado en Marrocos pela sina 


de Santa Maria. 


Pero que seila a gente 
d’outra lei descreuda, 
os que a Uirgen mais aman 
a esses ella aiuda. 


Fremoso miragre d’esto 

fez a Uirgen groriosa 

na cidade de Marrocos 

que é mui grand’e fremosa, 

& un rei que era ende 

sennor, que perijgosa 

guerra con outro aula, 

per que gran mester aiuda 
Pero que sela a gente..... 


Auia de quen Il’a desse; 
ca assi com’el cercado 
iazia dentr’en Marrocos; 
ca o outro i4 passado 
era per un gran[de] rio 
que Morabe € chamado, 
con muitos caualeiros 
et mui gran gente miuda 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


que fosse féra dos muros 
todo per forca fillauan; 
et porend’os de Marrocos 
al rei tal consello dauan 
que saisse da cidade 
con bda gent’esleuda © 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


D’armas, et que mantenente 
con o outro rei lidasse 
et logo f6ra da uila 
a sina sacar mandasse 
da Uirgen Santa Maria, 
et que per ren non dultasse 
que os logo non uencesse 
pois la ouuesse tenduda. 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


Demais, que sair fezesse 
dos crischéos o concello 
con as cruzes da eigreia. 
Et el creeu seu consello; 
et poi-la sina sacaron 
d’aquela que é espello 
dos 4ngeos et dos santos; 
et dos mouros foi uluda, 
Pero que sela a gente..... 
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Que eran da outra parte, 
atal espant’en colleron, 
que, pero gran poder era, 
logo todos se uenceron, 
et as tendas que trouxeran 
et o al todo perderon, 
et morreu y muita gente 
d’essa fea et baruuda. 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


E per Morabe passaron 
que ante passad’ouueran; 
—et sen que perdud’auian 
todo quant’ali trouxeran; 
atan gran medo da sina 


et das cruzes y preseran 
que fogindo non auia 
niun redéa téuda. 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


E assi Santa Maria 
aiudou a seus amigos, 
pero que d’outra lei eran, 
a britar seus enemigos 
que, macar que eran muitos, 
non os precaron dous figos; 
et assi foi ssa mercée 
de todos mui connocuda. 
Pero que seia a gente..... 


CCCXXXXITII 


Como Santa Marfa de [Tudia] 
fez a hiia caualgada de crischaos 
et outra de mouros que maseron 
hiia noite cabo da sa eigreia et non 
se uiron, por non aueren ontr’eles 
desauéenca. 


Os que a Santa Marfa 
saben fazer reuerenca, 
macar se non amen eles, 
ela met’y auéenca. 


Ca a que esté comprida 
de ben et de santidade, 
ama paz et au€enca 
et amor et lealdade. 
Et d’est’un mui gran miragre 
direi, et ben m’ascuitade, 
que ela fez en Tudia; 
et meted’y ben femenca. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


No tempo quando de mouros 
foi o reino de Sevilla, 
en aquela sa eigreia 
de Todia marauilla 
conteceu hia uegada; 
et mui gran sabor me filla 


de dizer como foi esto, 
por auerdes mais creenca. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


Gran caualgada de mouros 
sayu pera os crischéos 
correr et fazer-lhes dano; 
et passou serras et chaos 
et chegaron a Tudia, 
todos sas lancas nas méos, 
et ben a par da eigreia 
pousaron sen detéenga. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


Assi foi que essa noite 
muit’en paz aly iouueron. 
Et d’outra parte crischéos 
sa caualgada fezeron, 
et cabo d’essa eigreia 
bées os outros maseron; 
ca d’aquel’logar partir-sse 
non ouueron atreuenc¢a. 

Os que a Santa Maria..... 


E tan cerca essa noite 
uuns d’outros albergaron, 
que mais cerca non podian, 
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et na font’ abeueraron 

seus caualos a beueren, 

et tanto non braadaron 

que s’oyssen nen se uissen 

nen soubessen connocenca. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


Assi tod’aquela gente 
foi dessuun albergada 
a derredor da eigreia, 
que sol non sentiron nada 
uuns d’outros, por uertude 
da Reynna coréada, 
a que todos essa noite 
fezeron obedeenca. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


Outro dia madurgada 
todos d’aly se partiron; 


et depois que caualgaron 
et sen sospeita se uiron, 
muito s’en marauillaron; 
des i treguas se pediron 
por aueren d’este feito 
como fora connocengca. 
Os que a Santa Maria..... 


Pois que a tregua oueron 
et eles todos iuntados 
foron et de com’o feito 
fora, foron acordados 
en como fora miragre; 
et partiron-sse pagados 
et fo[ro]n -s’uuns a Eluas, 
os outros a Oliuenca. 

Os que a Santa Maria..... 


POEMA DE ALFONSO ONCENO 
Coplas 1118-1134 


El rey supo estas razones 
a muy poca de sazon, 
de rricos omnes e infancones 
de Castilla e de Leon. 


Las vuestras flotas guarnidas, 


que uos guardan los puertos, - 
por tormento son perdidas, 
e muchos christianos muertos. 


’ Atanto mal non ssuframos, 
con atal tribulacion; 

a los moros nos vayamos, 
saber una vez quien son. 


E por Dios esto uos ruego, 
non ssuframos tal mansiella. 
Un rico omne fablé luego, 
de los buenos de Castiella. 


“fRey e ssennor, ssabed bien, 
non vos deue a pessar, 
el poder de Alboacen 
sson tantos que non han par. 


Todos bienen por guardar 
el pendon de su galdifa; 
de los reys de allen mar 
fué la villa de Tarifa. 


Este rey con gente fiera 
la mar ayna passaré, 
teniendo que suya era; 
por aquesto la cercaré. 


Ssobre lo suyo ha guerra, 
la su villa quier auer; 
non entré en vuestra tierra, 
que podria bien faser. 


E bien parece ssin arte 
por las frotas de la mar, 
que Dios tiene de ssu parte. 
E gelo quier ayudar. 

Ssennor, por vuestra messura 
vos tened por derecho 
de faser con el postura 
e que passe el Estrecho. 


METRICAL FORMS OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


Tarifa sea perdida, 
vayansse de vuestra tierra, 
e por tiempos de vuestra vida 
que vos non fagan mas guerra. 


Rey sennor, sodes ssesudo, 
fased esta pletesia. 
El buen rrey fabl6 ssannudo, 
dixo que non queria. 

E dis: ““Mas querria muerte 
que Tarifa ser perdida 
e atal desonra fuerte 
recebir en la mi vida. 


Tarifa es de mi abolengo 
e de los mis antecessores, 


e cinco mill lancas tengo; 
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en el mundo non son mejores. 


Ssaben de caualleria, 
muy braceros son de manos; 
e con estos cuydaria 
Vencer moros e xristianos. 


Aquel ssennor de Marruecos, 


que mi villa tiene cercada, 


ffago cuenta que son puercos, 


e que los tengo en armada. 


Ayna los venceremos, 
Dios nos querra ayudar, 
por esta lid faremos 
Africa toda tenblar. 


JOHAM JOGRAR, MORADOR EM LEON 


A sa vida seia muyta 
d’este rey de Portugal 
que cada ano mha por fruyta 
pero que eu canto mal; 
que al vou muy confortado 
da mercee que m’e] faz. 
El he rey acabado 
et eu soo Muy maao rapaz. 


Os reys mourus christaaos 
mentre uiue lh’aian medo, 
que el ha muy ben as mfaos. 
Et o yfante don Pedro, 


seu filho, que s’auentura 

a hun grand’ usso matar, 
et des i et sempre cura 

d’el rey seu padre guardar. 


E al do conde falemus 
que he irmaao del rey; 
et muyto ben d’el diremus 
segundo como apres’ ey: 
Se fosse seu o thesouro 
que el rey de Franca ten, 
tamben prata come ouro, 
daria todo a seu sen. 


VERSOS HECHOS EN LOOR DEL CONDESTABLE 


Lealtad, o lealtad! 
Lealtad, dime do st4s? 
Vete, Rey, al Condestable, 
Y en el la fallar4s, 


Porque en todos tus criados 
Otro tal no me daras, 
Y en el regazo de aqueste 
A buen suefio dormirés. 


Desea la tu venida, 
Espera quando vernas. 
Con Jahen y con Andujar 
Tus reinos recobrarAs. 


Tal cabdillo las gobierna 
Qu’esto y mucho mfs farA4s, 
Y de los que te han errado 
Fio en Dios te vengaras. 


Henry R. LANG. 


AXVITII 


TAMBURLAINE AND MARLOWE 


T IS a widely accepted commonplace in Marlowe criticism 
that the character of Tamburlaine was essentially created by 
Marlowe himself. From this assumption it was easy to advance 
a step further and declare that in creating this character the 
dramatist was actually drawing his own spiritual portrait, so that 
we may accept the figure of the Tartar conqueror as a faithful 
expression of Marlowe’s own personality. Indeed, from this point 
of view Tamburlaine, being free from the hampering restrictions 
of flesh and blood, might be regarded perhaps as more genuinely 
Marlowe than Marlowe in the flesh. 

This identification of Tamburlaine and Marlowe has the effect 
of magnifying the personality of the dramatist but at the same 
time it minimizes his ability as a playwright by assuming that he 
lacked the detachment necessary to create an objective character. 
However, by comparing Marlowe’s Tamburlaine with the historical 
sources upon which the character was constructed I shall en- 
deavor to show that the Marlowe-Tamburlaine identification is 
purely fanciful, and that Tamburlaine stands in no closer relation- 
ship to the mind and spirit of Marlowe than do Julius Ceasar, 
Coriolanus, Cardinal Richelieu to Shakespeare or Bulwer Lytton. 

Mr. J. H. Ingram, who is largely responsible for the Tambur- 
laine myth, has summarized it in a sentence: ‘The conception of 
_ the hero, with his infinite ambition, his inordinate lust of dominion, 
and unbounded belief in his own victorious destiny, was wholly 
Marlowe’s.”’ ? 

Wholly Marlowe’s they cannot be, for they are among the 
prime characteristics of Tamburlaine, as he is sketched by Mexia 
and Perondinus, the historians whom Marlowe consulted.? Mili- 
tary ambition and lust of dominion motivated his actual career, 
which consisted of one conquest after another. A brief quotation 

* Marlowe and his Poetry, p. 4§. Six pages farther, however, Mr. Ingram 
admits that Tamburlaine considered himself the Scourge of God. Cf., also 
his Christopher Marlowe and his Associates, pp. 105-6. 

*The sources for Tamburlaine I were announced by Professors C. Her- 
ford and A. Wagner in The Academy, October 20, 1883, as Mexia’s Sylva 
de varia lecion (Seville, 1543), translated into English by Fortesque under 


the title The Foreste (London, 1571 and 1576) Part II, Chapter 14; and 
Perondinus’ Vita Magni Tamerlanis (Florence, 1551). 
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is insufficient to illustrate the controlling power of this ambition, 
but the emphasis given to it in a list of Tamburlaine’s qualities 
indicates its importance: 

He notwithstanding was of honest and vertuous conditions, wel few- 
_ tred, valiant, healthie, quicke and nimble, sharpe witted also, of ripe 
and mature deliberation, and judgement, imaginyng, and devising 
haute and greate enterprises, even in that his most, and extreame pen- 
urie, as though he some times shoulde be a maister of many thinges. 
He was of a valiant and invincible corage, so that from his Cradle, 
and infancie, it seemed he was vowed to Mars and merciall affaires 
onely. Where unto he gave hym selfe, with suche painefull indevour, 
that hardlye a man might iudge, whether he were more happie in 
deede, in advised counsel, or princely dexteritie.® 


A commonplace also in the histories was Tamburlaine’s belief 
in his own victorious destiny. It rested on two widely known 
facts: the invincibility of the conqueror, and his idea that he was 
the Scourge of God. So unusual is it for a man to be not even 
once defeated that both historians were much impressed, espe- 
cially Perondinus, who exclaims often over Tamburlaine’s good 
fortune: 


Atque in memoriam sepius eis reuocans eamden illammet esse nunc 
fortunam, quam semper sibi et illis fidam comitem et sociam adfuisse 
vel in mille preliis experti essent. 

Ita nunc dubium nulli erat, quod ab illa ipsa, que in omni re, preci- 
pue autem in bello dominatur fortuna. 

Sub benigna quadam insignium conspiratione syderum felicissimoque 

eximiz magnitudinis stellarum concursu natum atque in lucem editum 
fuisse Tamerlanem existimare fas est.* 
Tamburlaine, whose self-confidence is weakened by no mischance, 
declares: “‘None other am I but the wrathe and vengeance of 
God.’> Infinite ambition, inordinate lust of dominion, and un- 
bounded belief in his own victorious destiny are, then, outstanding 
qualities in the sixteenth century conception of Tamburlaine, not 
products of Marlowe’s invention. 

This is not to say that Marlowe used everything in the his- 
tories without selecting for his purpose. It is obvious that he 

*The Foreste, p. 83. (The 1571 edition is quoted; but the w’s and v’s 
are modernized.) | 


“Perondinus, pp. 26, 27, and 47. Cf. also pp. 7, 8, 52, 54. 
* The Foreste, p. 86. 
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emphasized the spiritual. From Perondinus’ details of Tambur- 
laine’s dexterity® he might have developed a champion who would 
rival in prowess Scott’s Richard Cceur de Lion; instead, he allows 
Tamburlaine only one fight on the stage. Perondinus’ detailed 
picture of Tamburlaine’s appearance he so used that physical 
height and breadth emphasize in Tamburlaine loftiness of mind 
and largeness of personality.’ 


*A prima adolescentia et ipse Tamerlanes opilio tenuique fortuna fuit, 
ceeterum callido ingenio, nauo, elato, ac supra equum ambitioso, ita vt ob- 
sublimes quos gerebat animos quandam regii oris indolem preferre, et 
non obscura summi futuris ducis indicia prebere videretur; validis ro- 
bustisque viribus haud magnitudo animique robur et ad agilitas corporis 
defuere, nam quicquid tum ad saltandi, tum ad sagittandi peritiam attinebat 
(est enim Scythis id proprium peculiareque studium) ipsi adeo mirifice e 
sententia succedebat, longeque, ceteris prestabat, opilionibus, vt omnium 
feré Sogdianz regionis hominum beneuolentiam sibi et gratiam conciliauerit 
ingentem; ac talem se quotidie prestitit, vt nullis presentium voluptatum 
blandiciis, quibus magnopere adolescentium animi deliniti conspiciuntur 
addictus esse videretur. (Perondinus, p. 8). 

* Professors Herford and Wagner first pointed out Marlowe’s indebted- 
ness to Perondinus for details of Tamburlaine’s physique: 

Statura fuit procera, et eminenti barbatus, latus ab humeris et pectore, 
ceterisque membris zequalis et congruens integra valetudine, excepto altero 
pede, quo non perinde valebat, vt inde claudicare ac deformiter incedere 
prospiceretur, oris truculenti atque obductez suze frontis oculi introrsus 
recedentes przferocis animi sui seuitiem spirantes intuentibus terrorem et 
formidinem incutiebant, vadida erat vsque adeo neruorum compage, vt 
validissimum quemque é Scythis in palestra prosterneret, ac Parthici ingentis 
arcus chordam lacertosis brachiis vltra aurem facile posset extendere, 
gzneumque mortarium excussi iaculi spiculo transfodere (p. 46). 


Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned, 

Like his desire lift upward and divine; 

So large of limbs, his joints so strongly knit, 

Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas’ burthen—’twixt his manly pitch, 

A pearl, more worth than all the world, is placed, 
Wherein by curious sovereignty of art 

Are fixed his piercing instruments of sight, 

Whose fiery circles bear encompassed 

A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres, 
That guides his steps and actions to the throne, 
Where honour sits invested royally: 

Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion, 
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Even in Tamburlaine’s military conquests, Marlowe stressed 
the spiritual aspect of dominance. The idea of conquest as an 
enterprise involving geographical details, conquered territories, 
and leaderless peoples, and calling for physical endurance and 
_ military manceuvers, he subordinated to the conception of con- 
quest as an emanation of the conqueror’s spirit, a crystallization 
of Tamburlaine’s ambition. The victory over Mycetes is the 
triumph of Tamburlaine’s personality over his foe’s feeble spirit. 
Winning the Persian crown, depicted at the end of Act II, is 
significant, not as a sign of territorial conquest, but as Tambur- 
laine’s first decisive step in realizing his wide ambitions. In the 
last two acts, the addition of Arabia and part of Egypt to Tam- 
burlaine’s empire is lost sight of in the opportunity this victory 
gave Tamburlaine to break his cherished military custom or 
Zenocrate’s heart. 

Marlowe, with his appreciation of spiritual values and his re- 
creating imagination, breathed into Tamburlaine the vitalizing 
breath of universal human longing, a vibrant quality which J. A. 
Symonds has called L’Amour de |’Impossible, and which W. L. 
Courtney has compared with Longinus, “‘Wherefore, not even the 
entire universe suffices for the thought and contemplation within 
the reach of the human mind, but our imaginations often pass 
beyond the bounds of space.’*® This ardent longing and energy 
vitalized, however, did not originate in Marlowe’s imagination, 
but belonged to the historical figure. Mr. Ingram leads one to 
infer that Marlowe took over from the histories merely Tambur- 
laine’s physical appearance and military career, superimposing 
on these, three spiritual qualities of his own design; ambition, 


Thirsting with sovereignty and love of arms; 

His lofty brows in folds do figure death, 

And in their smoothness amity and life; 

About them hangs a knot of amber hair, 

Wrappéd in curls, as fierce Achilles’ was, 

On which the breath of Heaven delights to play, 

Making it dance with wanton majesty.— 

His arms and fingers, long and sinewy, 

Betokening valour and excess of strength— 

In every part proportioned like the man 

Should make the world subdued to Tamburlaine. 

(II, 1, 7-30). 

*“Christopher Marlowe,” Fortnightly, LXXXIV, 483. 
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lust of dominion, and belief in a high personal destiny. Instead, 
Marlowe got from history both the physical and mental qualities 
of his hero. It was thus that he made Tamburlaine not the pro- 
fessional conqueror the histories picture, but a man “by profession 
ambitious,” as Meander happily phrases it: 


Since with the spirit of his fearful pride, 
He dare so doubtlessly resolve of rule, 
And by profession be ambitious (II, 6, 12-14). 


Building further on the hypothetical identification of Tambur- 
laine with Marlowe, Mr. Ingram affirms that the dramatist “bares 
his very inmost mind to our gaze, dauntlessly proclaiming by the 
mouths of his dramatic puppets his own opinions,” not dis- 
sembling “his views on theological matters, or on statecraft, or 
on rulers”; for “ancient monarchies crumble, as fabrics of cards, 
before the lowly-born peasant-warrior; and the supernatural 
powers claimed by priests dissolve like clouds before the potence 
of his material might.’ 

The passage is too long to quote further. Mr. Ingram’s theory 
that in this play Marlowe voices his own heresies in politics and 
religion is built upon three facts: (1) that in the play a man of 
low birth conquers kingdoms; (2) that on one occasion in the 
second part of the play he defies Mahomet and burns the sacred 
books; and (3) that he calls Christian bells superstitious. The 
first of these is a matter of history. The extent of Tamburlaine’s 
conquests and the ruthlessness with which he treated conquered 
monarchs were two of the facts about Tamburlaine which had 
gained widest circulation in Europe. They were inevitable in any 
narrative of Tamburlaine’s career. 

The other two incidents noted by Mr. Ingram are of Marlowe’s 
invention. But Tamburlaine’s challenge to Mahomet to save his 
sacred books from the burning offers ambiguous evidence in sup- 
port of the theory we are discussing. For, to quote from Mr. 
Ingram’s own excellent summary of Part II: “Directly after this 
harangue, as if to punish him for his daring irreligious language, 
Tamburlaine feels himself ‘distempered.’”*° If Marlowe repre- 
sented Tamburlaine’s illness so that it can be interpreted as pun- 

Christopher Marlowe and his Associates, p. 111. The same opinion 


is expressed by Mr. Ingram in Marlowe and his Poetry, pp. 42-43. 
*° Marlowe and his Poetry, p. 64. 
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ishment, Tamburlaine’s “‘irreligious language” cannot be looked 
on as Marlowe’s expression of his own ideas. 

It is equally hazardous to regard as personal prejudice on the 
part of the author the reference to the Christians “Ringing with 
joy their superstitious bells.”” The phrase is part of a speech by 
Bajazeth, the Turk, chief foe to the Christians. If this be an 
expression of the dramatist’s convictions, why should not the 
following lines by Frederick, with as good right, reflect Mar- 
lowe’s thought: . 

What cruel slaughter of our Christian bloods 

These heathenish Turks and Pagans lately made. 

: (Pt. II: II, 1, 5-6) 

The characters apparently express their own minds and not Mar- 
lowe’s.11_ The play furnishes other examples of contradictory 
opinion. Tamburlaine’s friends, for instance, express views of 
the conqueror’s character different from those of his foes. Op- 
posing armies expect contrary results in a coming battle. It is 
not surprising, then, that adherents of opposed religions express 
conflicting opinions about religion. 


II 


Having found that Tamburlaine did not spring from the head 
of Marlowe, full armed with the dramatist’s characteristics and 
ideas on human institutions, but that, like other historic person- 
ages on the stage, he had chiefly the qualities and ideas that the 
historical sources credit him with, one is ready to examine the 
changes Marlowe did effect in his hero, and to inquire into their 
significance. | 

All historians agree that Tamburlaine was a great conqueror, 
but Marlowe’s sources made the Scythian’s career even more 


“™ There are probably a few exceptions. Tamburlaine’s indignation at the 
treatment of Christians by pirates, as it is strong reaction for an atheist 
accustomed to cruelty, may reflect Marlowe’s personal feeling, or that of 
England: 

as es, See ST 
Will first subdue the Turk, and then enlarge | 
Those Christian captives, which you keep as slaves, 
Burthening their bodies with your heavy chains, 
And feeding them with thin and slender fare; 
That naked row about the Terrene Sea, 
And when they chance to rest or breathe a space, 
Are punished with bastones (III, 3, 46-52). 
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strange and remarkable than do authentic accounts. Modern 
history reports that Tamburlaine’s father, the chief of the Berlas, 
was a man of great distinction, who withdrew from the court to 
live in scholarly retirement;?? hence Tamburlaine’s abilities and 
his conquests over confused and mismanaged governments, though 
interesting, are explicable. But the Tamburlaine of Mexia and 
Perondinus was of mean birth, a shepherd in his youth. Chosen 
king by his fellows in play, he made them solemnly swear al- 
legiance to him, and led them on plundering expeditions. From 
these small and low beginnings, taking advantage of unsettled 
times, he attained the kingship of Persia, conquered vast terri- 
tories, and finally encountered Bajazeth, the mighty Turk, whom 
he captured and shut up in an iron cage. After describing this 
important victory, both historians pause in astonishment at Tam- 
burlaine’s rise and Bajazeth’s fall, to exclaim over the defeat of 
a rightful king by a base-born upstart. 

Though both historians marvel at Tamburlaine, the quality of 
their admiration differs. Perondinus sees in Tamburlaine the 
author of suffering and devastation. His usual attitude toward 
the conqueror a few quotations will illustrate: ‘“Atrocis vir in- 
genli”;?* “Minacibus conuersis in eum oculis Tamerlanes trucu- 
lenta voce sic dictum coarguens respondisse fertur, se non de rege 
armarum vi, aut victoriis permultis illustri sed tyranno longe 
omnium immani et flagitioso, qui Solimannum maiorem natu 
fratrem creduliter vita et regno spoliasset dignum supplicium 
sumere”’;}* “Tratus, furens Tamerlanes”;?> “Atroci, perfido, nihil- 
que pensi habente, vsu postulante truci, in reprimendis hominum 
latrociniis castigandaque militum licentia szuiore.’”2* He re- 
counts the damage done by Tamburlaine’s first expeditions of 
pillage,?” the lands laid waste, the desperate character of his men.** 

™“Teragay, who was Timour’s father, appears to have resigned the 
office, preferring the retirement of Kesh, and the society of learned men, 
to the turbulent strife of the court of Samarcand.” Hakluyt Society, XXVI, 
xill. 

*p. 26. 

*p. 32. 


* Dp. 39. 

* pp. 46-7. Cf., also, pp. 28, 30, 13. 

7 “Aeros ac villas populabundi, innumeris vel sibi multis pollicitationibus 
adiunctis,” and other passages on p. 10. 

*Is quidem paucis interiectis diebus supra duo millia hominum in 
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In describing Tamburlaine’s expedition against Bajazeth, he em- 
phasizes the despoiling of Armenia?® and the general slaughter of 
men in battle.2° The fate of those sent to beg mercy for a be- 
sieged city,”’ he illustrates by horrible details: human beings 
trampled under feet of horses, crushed among stones, dying with 
cries of agony.” While all accounts of Tamburlaine’s career 
mention his order that Bajazeth be shut in a cage, Perondinus 
enlarges on the sufferings of this royal captive and his wife.2* In~ 
proportion as he realizes the misery caused by Tamburlaine, Per- 
ondinus thinks of him as a low-born thief and plunderer. 
Mexia’s account stresses Tamburlaine’s ability, the glory of his 
career, his courtesy, the love and awe of his followers. It gives 
few details of Bajazeth’s ignominy. It reports the fate of the 
emissaries from a besieged city, but adds in extenuation of Tam- 
burlaine’s cruelty: 


Whence assuredly it cannot be saide, but that he was verie cruell, 
though otherwise adorned, with many rare vertues. But it is to be 
supposed, that god stirred hym vppe an instrument, to chastice these 
princes, these proude, and wicked nations.” 


This remark at one stroke undermines the reader’s sympathy for 
the victims, and relieves Tamburlaine of responsibility for his 
cruelty. In a sense, the Tamburlaine Mexia presents is above the 
law, placed above human dictates by his abilities, above moral 
law by a mysterious divine purpose. 


vnum collegit, copulata etiam sibi magna ex perditis et facinorosis manu. 
(p. 10.) 

* On p. 24 are such details as: “Armeniam inuaserat quam totam feré 
cedendo, rapiendo, incendendo, sacraque omnia et fana depeculando ad sui 
imperium adiunxerat.” 

bp. 26. 

™In Perondinus’ account, a band of boys and girls is sent out from the 
beleaguered city; in Mexia’s the women and children. In both, Tambur- 
laine sees the emissaries when they are at a great distance, and orders the 
horsemen to kill them, every one. Marlowe, for dramatic presentation 
substitutes four virgins who come into Tamburlaine’s presence to make 
their plea. 

7 Insontes, nihilque tale meritos confertim equorum pedibus calcandos 
subiecit, et obterendos calcibus qui inter maxime miserandos eiulatus et 
voces animas expirarunt dein cum suis intra vrbem irruens, cuncta ferro 
et flammis absumptum iri pronunciauit (p. 43). 

* pp. 30-31. 

* The Foreste, p. 86. 
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Marlowe adopted Mexia’s heroic view of Tamburlaine as a 
man magnificently endowed with abilities and ambitions, a man 
whose very cruelties are ordered by heaven. And though he de- 
picted with apparent zest and amplification of Perondinus’ hor- 
rible details two instances of Tamburlaine’s cruelty too well 
known to be omitted—the humiliation of Bajazeth and the 
slaughter of the emissaries from a besieged city—he was at some 
pains to exonerate his hero. In the play the stubborn governor 
of Damascus is responsible for the murder of the maidens. Their 
leader tells him so before they start out, and later says to Tam- 
burlaine: 

: . our ruthless governor 
Hath thus refused the mercy of thy hand (V, 2, 29-30). 


Her idea that he is merciful, while the governor is ruthless, Tam- 
burlaine shares. Seeing the maidens coming, he exclaims: 
They knew my custom; could they not as well 
Have sent ye out, when first my milk-white flags, 
Through which sweet Mercy threw her gentle beams, 
As now? (V, 2, 4-8). 
and after ordering their death: 
They have refused the offer of their lives, 
And know my customs are as peremptory 
As wrathful planets, death, or destiny (V, 2, 63-5). 


The total impression is that Tamburlaine offered mercy, and the 
besieged chose death. 

For the protracted and excruciating sufferings imposed on 
Bajazeth, no flimsy excuse would serve. Marlowe used the best 
that history offered—transposed Tamburlaine’s claim to be “the 
Wrathe and vengeaunce of God,” so that it applied to Bajazeth: 

Now clear the triple region of the air, 
And let the majesty of Heaven behold 
Their scourge and terror tread on emperors (IV, 2, 30-32). 


But even this high claim would be insufficient to vindicate Tam- 
burlaine if Bajazeth of the play were the valiant leader the his- 
tories painted; for he would not then deserve the wrath of God. 
Consequently Marlowe so debased Bajazeth’s character that none 
of his historic virtues remain. 

The victory which Tamburlaine wins so easily in the play was, 
according to Marlowe’s sources, hard fought. The armies were 
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of approximately the same size, Tamburlaine having perhaps a 
slight advantage, for The Foreste reports that Bajazeth “had as 
many horsemen as had the greate Tamburlaine, with a merveilous 
number of other souldiars, both olde, and of muche experience.”?° 
According to the same source the battle was long and doubtful: 


[There] beganne in the breake of day, the . . . . most terrible bat- 
taile that earst was ever harde of, considerying the number on both 
partes, their experience, and pollicie, with the valiant currage, and 
prowes of their capitaines. Thus continued they in fight even almoste 
untill night, with merveilous slaughter on bothe sides, the victorie yet 
doubtfull, til, in the eff'de the Turkes beganne to fainte and to flee, 
more in deede opprest with the multitude, then that thei feared or 
other wise, the moste parte of theim with honour diyng manfully in 
the filde (The Foreste, pp. 84-85). 


For his brave army Bajazeth was a worthy leader, his downfall 
being in fact due to his valor. The Foreste gives the more favor- 
able account of it: 


Whiche [his soldiers’ flight] Baiaceth, of parte perceivyng before 
the ende, how it woulde waie, to courage his people, and to withdrawe 
theim from flight, resisted in person valiantly the furious rage of the 
enimie. How be it, he thereby gained such, and so many knokes, that 
as he was in the ende, in deede unhorste, so was he for lake of reskewe 
presented to the greate Tamburlaine (p. 85). 


In the play all this is changed. ‘Tamburlaine has the smaller 
army; nevertheless he wins an easy victory. Bajazeth, overtaken 
in fearful flight, is beaten in hand to hand combat by the mighty 
Tamburlaine. 

Not content with changing the historically courageous Bajazeth 
into a coward, Marlowe developed in him traits which make him 
ridiculous. His overconfidence and his easy acceptance of flattery 
are ample portent of disaster.2® In answer to extravagant flattery, 


*p. 84. 

* Bajazeth’s easy acceptance of flattery and his overconfidence may 
have been suggested by a few phrases in the sources, which, however, do 
not picture him as absurd: 

Qua re audita Turcarum rex Baiazithes, qui tunc ad obsedendum 
Byzantium castra promouerat, non ob id exterritus animoque fractus 
repentino tanti exercitus aduentu, statim soluta obsidione é Byzantio 
transmittens in Armeniz finibus castra collocauit, ad radices Stellz 
montis (Perondinus, p. 24). 
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Bajazeth replies complacently: 

All this is true as holy Mahomet; 

And all the trees are blasted with our breaths (III, 1, 54-55). 
His many curses?’ after his defeat render him absurd; for, once 
helpless in the power of Tamburlaine, the more vehement the im- 
precations of Bajazeth, the more ludicrously they emphasize his 
impotence. 

Cowardice, impotence, and love of flattery are weaknesses not 
associated with the historical Bajazeth. Marlowe substituted 
them for the dignity and heroism Mexia credits Bajazeth with, 
that Tamburlaine might be saved the difgrace of treating with 
brutality a valiant but unfortunate adversary. 

Bajazeth of the play is a vain boaster and an impudent snob, 
deserving heaven’s chastisement, which he gets at the hands of 
the divinely appointed scourge, Tamburlaine. The slaughter of 
the maidens and the ruin of Damascus are the sins of a governor 
so foolish as to resist, when he knew the inviolability of Tam- 
burlaine’s military dicta. Thus, though Marlowe presented, with 
many an excrutiating detail, Tamburlaine’s two famous atrocities, 
his hero emerges from bloody deeds a man of resolution and an 
instrument of Providence. 

An author who condoned Tamburlaine’s two glaring exhibitions 
of cruelty would find little difficulty in turning minor details to 
the hero’s advantage. When the Persian king sends a troop to 
capture the robber Tamburlaine, who is pillaging peaceful mer- 
chants, Marlowe represented his hero as a defender of personal 
liberty, making a minor character, Ceneus, speak of him as: 


He that with shepherds and a little spoil 
Durst, in disdain of wrong and tyranny, 
Defend his freedom ’gainst a monarchy (II, 1, 54-56). 


Tamburlaine’s treachery and intrigue Marlowe altogether 
omitted. Both Marlowe’s sources report that Tamburlaine got 


This puissante Emperour, (Bajazeth), determined to meete hym, and 
to give hym present battaile, havyng merveilous affiance in the ap- 
proved manhoode, and vertue of his Souldairs (The Foreste, p. 84). 

7 From Perondinus, whom the dramatist followed closely for the details 
of Bajazeth’s torment, however, Marlowe probably got the suggestion for 
the Turk’s imprecations under his sufferings: 

quod indignissime ferens Baiazithes, ira percitus, moeroreque confectus 
tanta oneratus ignominia, mortem sibimet dire imprecabatur (p. 31). 
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his start when, in return for helping the brother of the Persian 
king to seize the throne, he was made commander-in-chief of the 
army and regent of Persia; and then that, under pretense of con- 
quering more provinces, Tamburlaine gathered a large army ‘“‘with 
whom he so practised that they easely revolted like Rebels fol- 
lowyng hym”;?* and, taking advantage of his benefactor’s de- 
fenselessness, slew him. Marlowe’s hero, on the other hand, is 
above intrigue. He is loyal to Cosroe, until, caught by the phrase, 
“And ride in triumph through Persepolis,”’ he becomes suddenly 
enamoured of kingly power, and decides to pursue and fight Cos- 
roe. But far from having his hero stoop to trickery, Marlowe 
made him an advocate of fair play. Though his followers are 
alarmed at the thought of charging twenty thousand men—evi- 
dently a superior force—Tamburlaine, unwilling to take Cosroe 
unaware, says: 


We will not steal upon him cowardly, 

But give him warning and more warriors (II, 5, 102-3). 
Marlowe’s hero wins, not by treachery, but in fair fight and with 
the odds against him. 

Nor is Cosroe permitted to become a pathetic figure. Perondi- 
nus’ pitiful scene, in which Tamburlaine’s royal benefactor and 
his two sons plead for life and Tamburlaine ruthlessly butchers 
them, is entirely absent. In the play Cosroe has no sons. He is 
wounded in fair fight. Before the battle he is vengeful, impor- 
tuning the stars to direct his weapon to Tamburlaine’s barbarous 
heart.?® His first lines when he comes in, fatally wounded, are 
not pleading, but denunciation: 


Barbarous and bloody Tamburlaine, 
Thus to deprive me of my crown and life (II, 1, 1- 2). 


and his last before he dies, a curse.°° 

_ Marlowe’s practice of omitting from Tamburlaine’s character 
some unfavorable details and palliating others which were too well 
known to be omitted is worthy of some emphasis; for the idea is 
abroad that Marlowe delighted in bad heroes. Professor W. J. 
Courthope may not have had this thought in mind when he made 


*The Foreste, p. 83. 
*TT, 6, 38. 
“TI, 7) 52. 
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the interesting suggestion®! that Marlowe’s heroes are exponents 
of the Machiavellian principle of virtz; but, since many com- 
mentators have stated that Marlowe preferred bad heroes, Pro- 
fessor Courthope’s theory may easily be misleading when applied 
to Tamburlaine I: first, because virtz, coupled with Machtavel- 
lian, connotes much more than mere vigor; and second, because 
the suggestion carries the impression that Temburlaine I shows 
Machiavellian influence. 

The vigor of Marlowe’s hero has no necessary connection with 
Machiavelli’s Prince. For Marlowe’s sources pictured Tambur- 
laine as extraordinarily ambitious and energetic—in short, a man 
possessed of vivtu, if that be interpreted to include only vigor and 
ambition. And for the development of a forceful hero, Marlowe 
had also the distinguished precedent of Seneca’s energetic heroes, 
popular among the learned for two decades before Marlowe wrote 
Tamburlaine. Either historical material or Senecan exaltation 
of the human will is sufficient, without Machiavellian example, to 
account for the energy of the divinely appointed Scourge of God 
as set forth by the vigorous young poet. 

It is, moreover, evident that Marlowe did not have The Prince 
in mind, for his Tamburlaine is much farther from the Machia- 
vellian ideal of princely conduct than was the Tamburlaine of 
Marlowe’s sources, who, in killing not only his royal benefactor, 


but the king’s two sons as well, exemplified the principles advo- _ 


cated by Machiavelli—cunning calculation, ingratitude, the sure- 


**The most significant of Professor Courthope’s statements follow: “Ex- 
ternal and internal evidence shows also that Marlowe had closely studied 
the works of Machiavelli, and had thus settled on a line of thought which 
he before long found means of expressing in a dramatic form” (A History 
of English Poetry, II, 403). 

“What we do find in Marlowe is Seneca’s exaltation of the freedom of 
the human will, dissociated from the idea of necessity, and joined with 
Machiavelli’s principle of the excellence of virt2. This principle is repre- 
sented under a great variety of aspects; sometimes in the energy of a 
single heroic character, as in Tamburlaine” (Ibid., II, 405). 

“[Sidney and Spenser] reflect the chivalrous element that was still strong 
in English society, the high principle of honour, the elevation of senti- 
ment, the sense of duty and religion. From all these restraining principles 
in the conscience of the nation Marlowe cut himself off; and by his ex- 
altation of the Machiavellian principle severed his connection, not only 


with Puritanism, but with whatever was most lofty and noble in the 


history of England” (Jbid., II, 421). 
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ness of stroke by merit of which the adversary has no chance, 
and the thoroughness in exterminating all who might question 
the conqueror’s title to the throne. All this Marlowe omitted 
except Tamburlaine’s ingratitude, and that he glossed over and 
elevated by the height of Tamburlaine’s ambitions. Had Mar- 
lowe been imbued with the principle of Machiavellian virtz, he 
would have developed, almost certainly one would think, some of 
the Machiavellian qualities inherent in Tamburlaine as the sources 
describe him, instead of omitting or excusing them. Tambur- 
laine, as made over by Marlowe, is not a good man; but his 
superiority to the Scythian conqueror is sufficient to show that 
Marlowe was attracted by Tamburlaine’s strength, not by his 
moral deficiencies. 

In the physical characteristics with which Marlowe endows 
Tamburlaine, we may also read the dramatist’s preference for an 
admirable hero. Marlowe’s sources record that Tamburlaine had 
a powerful physique and a burning eye; and also that he was 
lame and had a cruel mouth. Marlowe mentions neither defect; *? 
but refers to Tamburlaine’s burning eye again and again. Mar- 
lowe did not use the following incident: 


A certain Marchaunte of Genua was then in his campe, who had 
often recourse to him, who also used hym in causes familiarly, and 
who for that this facte (the slaughter of suppliants from a city) 
seemed verie bloodie, and barbarous, hardned hymselfe to demaunde 
hym the cause why he used theim so cruelly, considering thei yelded 
themselves, craving grace, and pardon: to whom he aunswered in most 
furious wrath, and yre, his face redde and firie, his eyes all flamynge, 
with burnyng spearckles, as it were blasing out on everie side. Thou 
supposest me to be a man, but thou to muche abbusest me, for none 
other am I but the wrathe, and vengeaunce of God, and ruine of the 
worlde: wherefore advise thee well, that thou never againe presume 
to bee founde in any place in my sight, or presence (The Forest, p. 86). 


In a scene of Marlowe’s own invention (III, 2), however, Tam- 
burlaine has only to look at the offender Agydas, and Agydas 
knows that his life is short. As a fiery eye gives Tamburlaine 
distinction, Marlowe called marked attention to it. 

As Marlowe’s Tamburlaine is physically and morally more ad- 

* Professors Herford and Wagner were the first to note the curious 


omission of the defect that gave the hero his name, Timur Lang (Timur the 
lame) vulgarized to Tamerlane. (Academy, Oct. 20, 1883.) 
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mirable than the sixteenth century histories picture him, so is he 
emotionally more complex. The historical sources show Tam- 
burlaine to have had few emotions, and those such as would pro- 
mote military success. Wrath was the chief, backed by pride. 
The softer emotions, such as pity, were lacking. His love for 
a thing so weak as a woman is unthought of in the histories, 
which make brief note of his two sons and their subsidiary mother. 
All his ardor was consumed in his desire for dominion. 

Departing from history, Marlowe developed in Tamburlaine 
some pity and much love. In the last two acts, Tamburlaine is 
agitated by pity for the fearful Zenocrate; and is at least regret- 
ful when the maidens approach from Damascus. It is hardly 
the historically ruthless conqueror who says: 

What, are the turtles frayed out of their nests? 
Alas, poor fools! must you be first shall feel 
The sworn destruction of Damascus? (V, 2, 1-3). 

Tamburlaine’s ardent and transforming love for Zenocrate 
Marlowe developed with greater vigor. In Acts IV and V, where 
Zenocrate begs Tamburlaine to violate the military rules, in which 
he takes pride, in order to spare Damascus and her father, Tam- 
burlaine’s love for her has a force almost equal to his great his- 
toric passion for military power. 

With the gentler emotions—pity and love—added to Tambur- 
laine’s original qualities—wrath, cruelty, and military ambition— 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine is not only more admirable than the 
historical conqueror, but much more complex. He is complex 
enough to hesitate, a thing the Tamburlaine of the sources is never 
. seen to do. 

Dramatic necessity there was, arising from Marlowe’s emphasis, 
early in the play, on Tamburlaine’s invincibility. It was natural 
that Marlowe should stress it, for both the sources did. Their 
laudatory comment on Tamburlaine’s continuous success comes, 
however, at the end of their accounts, as a summary. The 
Foreste states: 

Neither suppose I that any other thinge, is of anye other man 
writen, this onely excepted, where on all men accorde, that he never 
sawe the backe or frounyng face of fortune, that he never was van- 
quished, or put to flighte by any, that he never tooke matter in hande, 
that he brought not to the wished effect, and that his corage, and 
industrie never failed hym to bryng it to good ende (p. 87). 
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Though Perondinus scatters throughout his history exclamations 
over Tamburlaine’s good fortune, it is toward the end that he, 
too, dwells upon the conqueror’s invincibility.** 

Marlowe did not emulate the reserve of the historians and wait 
till the end of the play to emphasize Tamburlaine’s success. At 
his first appearance in the play the conqueror not only announces 
confidently his ambition, speaking of himself as one who 


means to be a terror to the world, 
Measuring the limits of his empery 
By east and west, as Phoebus doth his course (I, 2, 38-40). 


but also gives, as basis for his assurance, the support of Fortune, 
the Fates, and Jove: 


And we will triumph over all the world; 

I hold the Fates bound fast in iron chains, 

And with my hand turn Fortune’s wheel about: 

And sooner shall the sun fall from his sphere, 

Than Tamburlaine be slain or overcome. 

Draw forth thy sword, thou mighty man-at-arms, 

Intending but to raze my charmed skin, 

And Jove himself will stretch his hand from Heaven 

To ward the blow and shield me safe from harm (I, 2, 172-180). 


It is small wonder Marlowe could not restrain his enthusiasm. 
A hero so strong and luckily successful would be likely to inspire 
admiration in a young dramatist. And such a hero would grip an 
Elizabethan audience. Professor W. D. Briggs has said, “For 
the Elizabethan the moving forces of history were three in num- 
ber: Providence, Fortune, . . . . and human character.”** No 
dramatic hero, Hercules excepted, embodies more completely than 
Tamburlaine these three forces: for Fortune never turns her back 
on him; he is the divinely appointed Scourge of God; and his is 
a dynamic personality. 

The hero’s invincibility, early announced, Marlowe impressed 
on the audience by frequent iteration. Again and again Tam- 
burlaine himself voices confidence in a success fated, heaven- 
ordained. Tamburlaine’s enemies, though doubting its heavenly 
origin, marvel at his good luck. Meander says, 


* pp. 53-4. 
* Marlowe’s Edward II, p. xcv. 
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Some powers divine, or else infernal, mixed 
Their angry seeds at his conception; 
For he was never sprung of human race (II, 6, 9-11). 


and the sultan speaks slurringly: 
Were he devil, as he is no man (IV, 1, 42). 


Tamburlaine’s friends and followers believe thoroughly both in 
the destiny of Tamburlaine and in his personal power. Zen- 
ocrate’s maid says to her mistress: 


Your love hath Fortune so at his command, 
That she shall stay and turn her wheel no more, 
As long as life maintains his mighty arm (V, 2, 312-4). 


Theridamas asks, following an act of cruelty by Tamburlaine, 
Dost thou think that Mohamet will suffer this? 


and Techelles replies, 
’Tis like he will when he cannot let it (IV, 4, 53-54). 


The hero himself, his friends, even some of his enemies—all know 
that Tamburlaine is fated to succeed. | 

Had this knowledge developed during the last two acts, its 
influence on the play would have been slight, for it would have 
formed a natural and effective climax to his career. But as early 
as the end of Act II, the audience is convinced that no one can 
defeat him, | 


Whose smiling stars give him assured hope 
Of martial triumph ere he meet his foes (III, 3, 42-43). 


His early insistence on the invincibility of Tamburlaine left Mar- 
lowe under the dramatic necessity of furnishing for the remain- 
ing three fifths of his drama elements of conflict other than mili- 
tary struggle, even though military success was the only ambition 
of the historic conqueror. Act III, in which Marlowe tried to 
subordinate concern for the outcome of the battle to humorous 
debate and farcical treatment, lacked intensity and was dramatic- 
ally unsuccessful. It was clear that the dramatist must create 
another interest. Searching the universe for something which 
had a chance of conquering his invincible, heaven-guarded hero, 
Marlowe seems to have made the choice determined on by 
Seneca’s desperate Juno, when she sought to overcome Hercules, 
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whom nothing on sea, on earth, or under the earth could conquer: 
sed vicit omnes, queris Alcide parem? 

nemo est nisi ipse. bella iam secum gerat (Hercules Furens, 84-5). 
The dramatist decided that only Tamburlaine could aN 
Tamburlaine. From the elements of character furnished by 
history—military invincibility, ambition, and wrath—no momen- | 
tous inner struggle could be evolved. Accordingly, Marlowe added 
love and some pity to oppose the fiercer propensities of the great 
Scythian. Against a background of military rigor, which the 
display of ensigns, the torture of Bajazeth, the slaying of the: 
maidens, and the destruction of Damascus all accentuate, the, 
emotions of Tamburlaine fight, till, in the conflict of his passions, ! 
he admits the sorrows of Zenocrate 

lay more siege unto my soul, 
Than all my army to Damascus’ walls (V, 2, 92-93). 
Shall he adhere to his military rules in dealing with Zenocrate’s 
father? Not until the very end of the play is this question 
settled. : 

On the struggle of Tamburlaine with himself was built the 
dramatic conflict of the last two acts. Whether or not Marlowe 
was interested in emotions or in a well-rounded character for his 
hero, the necessity for a dramatic conflict would have forced him 
to develop Tamburlaine into a complex character. And whether 
or not Marlowe was incurably romantic, he would have been 
compelled to introduce a beautiful woman into this tale of cruelty 
and bloodshed in order to give Tamburlaine an object for his 
affections. Tamburlaine’s emotional complexity and the addition 
of Zenocrate are both dramatic necessities. 


| 


Tamburlaine of the play, as he stands beside Tamburlaine of | 
the historical sources, tells us only one thing about Marlowe’s 
taste in heroes—he wanted his hero admirable. Supplied by his- 
tory with a conqueror, romantic, strong, and unscrupulous, Mar- 
lowe left him romantic and strong, and made him as good as 
possible. To accomplish this he did not distort Tamburlaine’s 
character. The hero is still the Scythian Tamburlaine. Still 
in the sources, he has ambition, lust of dominion, and belief in 
his own destiny. He is still cruel, proud, and wrathful. He is 
still a man of action, expressing few ideas, and those his own. 
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The greatest change in him, his amazing development of emotional 
complexity, is incidental to Marlowe’s enthusiasm in emphasizing 
the admirable. By the end of Act I Marlowe had made Tam- 
burlaine so gloriously invincible that the center of interest could 
no longer be physical strife. Hence the inner struggle and the 
love story. There is no pressing dramatic explanation, however, 
for Marlowe’s attempt to make Tamburlaine admirable except 
the simple one that he preferred to have his hero admirable. 
Treachery he omitted, making Tamburlaine an advocate of fair 
fight; Tamburlaine’s most cruel acts he converted into just punish- 
ments which were the will of heaven, though in the process he 
degraded the character of Bajazeth past possible recognition. By 
evading or ennobling Tamburlaine’s faults, he gave the virtues of 
his hero greater brilliance. Marlowe’s Tamburlaine is fearless 
and determined, energetic and just. 
LESLIE SPENCE 


AXIX 
THE SONGS IN LYLY’S PLAYS 


YLY’S authorship of the songs in his plays was challenged 
two decades ago by Dr. Greg, who presented apparently 
decisive evidence that they are post-Lylian. Since then, however, 
the question has been re-opened by Mr. Lawrence’s interesting 
discussion?—recently accepted as convincing by Dr. Reed’—which 
casts doubt on Dr. Greg’s implied attribution of some or all of 
the songs to Dekker, and re-affirms Lyly’s claims. 

In the almost complete absence of external evidence bearing 
upon the subject, both Dr. Greg and Mr. Lawrence draw their 
most effective arguments from internal evidence. Dr. Greg has 
proved that the drinking song in Campaspe could not possibly 
have been written before 1597, and hardly until the beginning of 
the next century, some ten or eleven years after the end of Lyly’s 
connection with the theater. Accordingly, Mr. Lawrence inclines 
to date the song from a hypothetical revival of the play early in 
the 17th century, with the additional hypothesis that Lyly was 
called on at that time to furnish the new song. 

Mr. Lawrence identifies a section of The Sun’s Darling (by 
Dekker and Ford, acted 1624, printed 1656) as an allusion to 
King Charles’ difficulties with the Scotch, which began in 1638 and 
culminated in his use of force in 1640. From this he conjectures 
that the song “What bird so sings” (which occurs both in this 
play and in Campaspe) is likewise a late interpolation in The 
Sun’s Darling, borrowed in a somewhat debased form from 
Blount’s 1632 edition of the Sixe Court Comedies of Lyly, in which 
virtually all of the songs in Lyly’s plays first appear. The songs 
as they stand in Blount’s edition, he contends, are too closely 
associated with the context to be regarded as anything but the 
original songs implied in the dialogue of the plays and in the 

1W. W. Greg, “The Authorship of the Songs in Lyly’s Plays,” Mod. 
Lang. Review, I, 1905. 

7W. J. Lawrence, “The Problem of Lyly’s Songs,” London Times Lit. 
Suppl., Dec. 20, 1923. 

*F. B. Reed, Songs from the British Drama, New Haven, 1925. The 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, in his lecture on John Lyly (Manchester 
1924, pp. 18, 20-22, reprinted from The Bulletin of the John Rylands Li- 
brary, VIII, 2), makes some interesting ramarks on the literary style of the 
songs; but he does not discuss the mooted question of their authorship, 
which he attributes to Lyly without comment. 
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stage directions for singing; and he regards the songs as charac- 
teristic of Lyly’s plays and of his time in literary form and temper. 

In the present paper I shall examine these hypotheses in the 
endeavor to determine (1) whether the internal evidence of the 
plays justifies the assumption that the song “What bird so sings” 
is an interpolation in The Sun’s Darling rather than in the 
fifth published form of Campaspe; (2) whether the songs which 
Blount added in 1632 are so closely related to the plays that they 
are certainly the original songs indicated by the stage directions 
of the quartos; and (3) whether considerations of form, style, 
and temper support the claim for Lyly’s authorship. 

(1) The Sun’s Darling is an allegory of man’s life, representing 
Raybright, the favorite* of the Sun, as visiting the Seasons in 
turn and rejecting each for the next, only to learn at the court of 
Winter that his life is at an end, and that he can never return 
to Spring, whom he regrets too late. The most characteristic 
feature of the play is Raybright’s visit to the court of Spring, in 
Act II, and his desertion of her in company with Lady Humor 
and Folly, who lead him on to visit Summer. This episode is 
more fully elaborated than any of the three later ones, and it is 
referred to again and again in the subsequent acts. Each of the 
Seasons offers in turn her share of natural pleasures; but whereas 
those of the later seasons consist chiefly of grain, fruit, and winter 
revelry, that of Spring consists entirely of joy in the out-of-doors 
and in the song of birds and the music of the countryside. 

The song of birds, in particular, seems to be the central feature 
of Spring’s entertainment, and it is so regarded in the many sub- 
sequent allusions in Acts II, III, and IV. An off-stage accompani- 
ment of bird-songs seems to be implied during much of the act, 
perhaps like the “artificial charm of birds” of The Arraignment 
of Paris (I, i); and the song itself is introduced with unusual 
solemnity. Spring calls on Delight to sing for Raybright:°® 

Delight not base, but noble, touch thy Lire, 
And fill my Court with brightest Delphick fire. 
Delight calls on the singing birds: 
Hover, you wing’d Musicians, in the air; 
Clouds leav your dancing, no windes stir but fair. 

“He calls the Sun “Lord and Father,” and speaks of riding “in my 

Fathers Chariot”; but he says explicitly that he is “grand child to the Sun.” 


*The text followed throughout is that of the first quarto of The Sun’s- 
Darling, London, 1656. 
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Health cries, 
~ Leav blustring March— 
and the song follows: 


What bird so sings, yet so does wail, 
"Tis Philomel the Nightingale; 

Jugg, Jugg, Jugg, Terue she cries, 

And hating earth,° to heaven she flies—Cuckow. 
Ha, ha, hark, hark, the Cuckows sing 
Cuckow, to welcom in the Spring. 

Brave prick-song; who is’t now we hear! 
Tis the Larks silver leer a leer: 

Chirup the Sparrow flies away; 

For hee fell too’t ere break of day. 

Ha, ha, hark, hark, the Cuckcows sing 
Cuckow, to welcome in [in] the Spring. 


To vary the music, there follows an “Eccho of Cornets” (rustic 
instruments of horn, quite unlike the modern brass instruments). 
Then morris dancers, “a company of rural fellows,” are an- 
nounced; and they are welcomed by Spring: 


Give them our Court: 

Stay, these dull birds may make thee stop thine ear, 
Take thou my lightning, none but Laurel here 
Shall scape thy blasting. .. . 


*Dr. Greg urges the confusion of the nightingale with the skylark here 
as evidence in favor of his contention that this is the original song, and 
that the version in Campaspe is a careful revision. Most of the argu- 
ments which he advances seem to me cogent; but the error here is hardly 
surprising, like Milton’s confusion of the skylark with the robin. The 
habits of the nightingale are almost never presented with accuracy by 
English poets, even such close observers as Shakespeare and Tennyson 
making the singer a female, as here and in the classic legend. Dr. Greg 
has raised a more serious question by pointing out that, as the song ap- 
pears in Blount, “prick-song” is erroneously applied to the solitary song 
of the nightingale rather than to the supposed harmony of the cuckoos. 
This would count heavily against Lyly’s claim to the song; but the term 
is to be explained as a favorite pun of the age, with its three-fold allusion 
(to music, the thorn against which the bird was supposed to lean, and 
the classic legend). Cf. Middleton’s Father Hubburd’s Tales, ‘The Ant’s 
Tale when he was a soldier” (Works, Bullen ed., VIII, 88): “most musical 
and prickle-singing madam (for, if I err not, your ladyship was the first 
that brought up prick-song, being nothing else but the fatal notes of your 
pitiful ravishment. . . .” 
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And so the foliage would seem to be banished, and with it the 
song of the birds off-stage which had apparently been continuous 
until then. 

Folly, who enters to solicit Raybright’s attendance on his Lady 
Humor, ridicules Spring as ‘“‘a few fields and gardens lass’; and 
Humor speaks contemptuously of her incense paid to the Sun 


For shooting glances at her, and for sending 
Whole quires of singers to her every morn. ... 


In his new ecstacy for Humor, Raybright cries, thinking perhaps 
of his reception by Spring, 


Turn mee into a bird that I may sit 
Still singing in such boughs. 


Humor offers him a feather from the plumage of an exotic bird, 
not one of the native singers of Spring: 


This feather was a bird of Paradice, 
Shall it bee yours. 


In the ensuing contest for Raybright’s affections, Spring is asked 
what dowry she will bring him, and she replies: 


not a Lark that calls 
The morning up, shall build on any turf 
But shee shall be thy tenant, call thee Lord, 
And for her rent pay thee in change of songs. 
Ray[bright] I must turn bird-catcher. 
Fol[ly]. Do you think to have him for a song? 


As Spring goes off, “sick at heart,” to die, Health declares, 


That bird that in her nest sleeps out the spring 
May fly in Summer, but with sickly wing. 


In Act III, which follows almost immediately, “Enter Ray- 
bright Melancholy.” 


Ray. Oh my deer love the Spring, I am cheated of thee; 
Thou hadst a body the four elements 
Dwelt never in a fairer; a minde princely: 
Thy language like thy singers, Musical. 
.... Once a young Lark 
Sate on thy hand, and gazing in thine eyes 
Mounted and sung, thinking them mouing skies— 


ee ll it«#* 
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Folly enters with a burlesque epitaph: 


Here lie’s the blith Spring 

Who first taught birds to sing; 
The Cuckow sung in verse 

An epitaph o’re her herse, 


Humor persuades Raybright to be, as he says, “As merry as 
the Cuckows of the spring.” But he wishes to know what the 
delights of Summer are, and whether he will “hear more ravishing 
musick.”” Humor assures him that the birds sing even more 
sweetly in summer than in spring: 


All the quiristers 
That learn’t to sing i’th Temple of the Spring; 
But her attain such cunning, that when the windes 
Rore and are mad, and clouds in antick gambols 
Dance o’re our head, their voices have such charms, 
They’l all stand still to listen— 


When he finally rejects Summer, he seems to refer again to the 
bird-songs of Spring: 

All beasts whom the earth bears are to serv me, 

All birds to sing to me, and can you catch me 

With a tempting golden Apple. 


In addressing Autumn, Raybright gives an explicit account of 
his previous wooing of Spring and Summer: 


I have rioted 
In surfets of the ear, with various mysick 
Of warbling birds; I have smelt perfumes of roses, 
And every flower with which the fresh-trim’d earth 
Is mantled in: the Spring could mock my sences 
With these fine barren lullabies, the Summer 
Invited my then ranging eies to look on 
Large fields of ripen’d corn... . 
.... but my taste 
Is onely here pleas’'d .... 
Raybright introduces Folly as a singer, and Folly begins with 
a speech which is a burlesque of the song in Act IT: 

Ray. He is a songster too. 

Fol. A very foolish one; my Musiques naturall, and came by in- 
heritance; my father was a French Nightingall, and my mother an 
English wagtaile; I was born a Cuckow in the Spring, and lost my 
voice in Summer, with laying my egges in a sparrowes nest... . 
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In complete antithesis to this fairly consistent story, with its 
frequent references to the bird-songs of Spring, is the interesting 
but quite irrelevant interpolation which Mr. Lawrence has pointed 
out in the latter part of the play, which had long been suspected 
as a later re-working, probably by Ford, of an earlier version.” 
Near the end of Act IV, Humor urges Raybright to move on to 
the court of Winter, saying, “Tle stay no longer here.” He re- 
plies, ‘I must.” Folly and Humor coax him with descriptions of 
the entertainment he will receive from Winter (descriptions which 
could hardly be supposed to represent contemporary ideas of 
Scottish hospitality) : 

Fol. Comfits and Carawaies, Marchpaines and Marmalades 

Suger-plums and Pippin-pies, ginger bread and Walnuts 

Hu. Nor is his bounty limited, hee’le not spare 

T’exhaust the treasure of a thousand Jndies. 

Fol. Two hundred pound suppers, and neither fidlers nor broken 
glasses reckoned, besides, a hundred pound a throw, ten times to- 
gether, if you can hold out so long.- 


To this enticement Raybright responds with enthusiasm, “Come, 
let’s go taste old Winter’s fresh delights.” 

But a few lines later, the interpolation begins; he ceases to be 
the spoiled darling of the Sun, and becomes an injured king going 
northward to enforce his sovereignty; and the Seasons are sud- 
denly only “An embleme of four Provinces we sway.” He has 
had no previous notice from the court of Winter, except in the 
flattering solicitations of Folly and Humor; yet at the end of 
the act he exclaims abruptly, 

And since wee’ve notice that some barbarous spirits 


Mean to oppose our entrance, if by words 
They’! not desist, wee’l force our way with swords. 


From that point the allegory of man’s life is dropped for a time. 
The three clowns at the beginning of Act V are mutinous Scotch 
Presbyterians; Winter is like a loyal knight hat in hand to his 
king; and Raybright himself, no longer the wayward suitor of 
the Seasons, speaks most royally: 

What bold rebellious Catives here disturb 

The happy progresse of our glorious peace. 


"Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., VI, 54. 
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Contemne the-Justice of our equall lawes, 
Prophane those sacred rights, which stil must bee 
Attendant on monarchall dignitie. 


After the masking and the song in his honor, Raybright drops 
back into his true character, longs for Spring again, and is startled 
by the entrance of the Sun, who comes to rebuke him: 


Thy sands are numbred, and thy glasse of frailtie 
Here runs out to the last.... 


It is clear that the last few lines of Act IV and the first half 
of Act V are an interpolation, giving an utterly irrelevant allusion 
to the mutiny in the North. But if Acts II and III and nearly 
all of Act IV are also interpolations, with their consistent story 
of the restless “Sun’s Darling,” and with their oft-repeated refer- 
ences to the song of birds which Raybright heard in the court of 
Spring, one may well ask, What was the original play of 1624? 
How could any part of the play so indispensable as the song of 
birds in Act II have been added eight years later, after the ap- 
pearance of Blount’s edition of Lyly? Even if the play in its 
present form were a re-working of a much earlier one by Dekker, 
as some have conjectured,® the song would surely belong to the 
original work. 

In contrast with the extraordinary interweaving of this song 
with the fabric of The Sun’s Darling, it does not appear in 
Campaspe until the fifth printed edition, that of 1632, and is 
attached to a single clue. Syluius, displaying the skill of his sons 
in singing and dancing, has boasted that Trico can sing like a 
nightingale, and Diogenes has answered that he cares not, for he 
has heard® the nightingale itself; but after the song, Diogenes 
says that any thrush could do as much. The nightingale is men- 
tioned in the song, among other birds, but the thrush is not; the 


*F. G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, London, 
1891, I, 232; W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, London, 1904-8, II, 190; 
Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., VI, 54. E. K. Chambers rejects the attempt to 
identify it with Phaeton, a lost play by Dekker (The Elizabethan Stage, 
Oxford, 1923, III, 300). However, it is curious to observe similarities of 
manner in The Sun’s Darling and Old Fortunatus (contemporary with the 
lost Phaeton), both in the management of the plots and in the use and 
character of the songs. 

*The word “heard” is inadvertently omitted in Blount. It appears in 
the quartos. 
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context as a whole implies nothing more than a display of vocal. 
skill. Any song would serve here, as for the familiar Music Lesson 
of Rossini’s opera. 

(2) It has been assumed, by all who have attributed the songs 
to Lyly, that Blount secured his copies from some authoritative 
source independent of the quartos from which his text was printed. 
It is admitted that in the dialogue Blount’s edition gives no indi- 
cation of access to any new source; as Mr. Bond, his editor, de- 
clares: “In later quartos corruption outweighs correction; and 
Blount’s ed. 1632 . . . . is the worst offender. . . . . Blount 
not only printed from late and corrupted quartos, but himself 
added enormously to the list of corruptions.””?° 

It would seem obvious that if Blount did have in his possession 
the original songs used by the singers, or even authentic copies 
of them, they would not share in errors and misconceptions which 
had crept into the quartos. Blount is unusually explicit in assign- 
ing parts among the singers by name; surely this distribution of 
parts would be correct, and if cues were given for the introduction 
of songs, they would be reliable. There would be no reason why 
four (or perhaps five) songs called for by the dialogue of the 
plays (although not specified by the stage directions of the quar- 
tos) should be omitted; nor would there be any reason why only 
those songs called for in the stage directions or in the last speech 
of a scene should be recovered. Most of all, if an original stage 
direction for a song had by mistake become lost in the text of a 
speech, and had been incorrectly printed as part of the dialogue, 
there would be no likelihood that that particular song should be 
lost, so that even Blount would have no suspicion that a song 
was missing there. It is interesting to see just how far Blount’s 
edition falls short when judged by these tests. 

Of Lyly’s eight plays, the two not included in Blount’s edition 
(The Woman in the Moone and Love’s Metamorphosis) contain 
two songs and six vague directions for singing, such as‘“‘Shepheards, 
singing a roundelay in praise of Nature” and “Cantant & Saltant.” 
The two complete songs are doggerel verses of a pastoral character 
which Mr. Bond disinterred from the prose dialogue in which they 
had been lost. Neither in these stage directions nor in these 


*R. W. Bond, The Complete Works of John Lyly, Oxford, 1902, II, 
300, 305. 
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authentic bits of his doggerel verse is there anything which would 
entitle Lyly to consideration as a lyric poet or as an innovator 
in the dramatic lyric. 

In the six plays‘issued by Blount, nineteen™* songs are intro- 
duced after stage directions for singing, and two others at the end 
of scenes where the last speech?’ calls for a song. Wherever else 
a song is implied by the dialogue, it is not given. In Campaspe 
(V, ili) a song is clearly called for in the dialogue shortly before 
Phrygius, Milectus, and Lays leave the stage:1* 


Phry. Come sweete Lays, let vs go to some place and possesse 
peace. But first let vs sing, there is more pleasure in tuning of a 
voyce, then in a volly of shotte. 

Mil[ectus]. Now let vs make haste, least Alexander finde vs here. 

Exeunt. 


In Endimion (II, iii) the witch Dipsas tells Bagoa to “sing the 
inchantment for sleepe.”” When she returns, after a soliloquy by 
Bagoa, she is told that Bagoa has finished; but the song is nowhere 
expressly indicated. In the same play (III, iv) a song is clearly 
implied at the beginning of the scene when Eumenides addresses 
the aged Geron: 


Father, your sad musique beeing tuned on the same key that my 
harde fortune is, hath so melted my minde, that I wish to hang at 
your mouthes ende till my life end. 


Not only did Blount have no copy of these two songs in Endi- 
mion: he did not know of their existence. The three songs called 
for by stage directions in the quarto are supplied, but are erro- 
neously numbered in Blount’s edition “The first Song,” ‘The 
second Song,” and “The third Song by Fairies,’ thus leaving out 
of account the two other songs preceding and intermediate. 

Mr. Bond recognized the absence of these songs, and indicated 
their places by supplying stage directions. In Gallathea also the 


Mr. Bond’s reckoning, counting as two the stanzas sung by Accius and 
Silena (Mother Bombie, III, iii). In the total of six stage directions in 
The Woman in the Moone and Love’s Metamorphosis I counted the two 
directions for the siren’s song (Z.M., IV, ii) which Mr. Bond counts as 
one. 

% Mother Bombie (II, i); Gallathea (1, iv). In the quarto of Gallathea, 
the word “sing” not only occurs in the last speech, but it even falls at the 
end of the line. 

% Unless otherwise specified, the text cited is that of Mr. Bond, op. cit. 
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text implies a song in V, iii, although Mr. Bond has not inserted 
any stage direction at this point. Venus inquires, in an extended 
dialogue, how well the pages can sing, and ends by telling them 
to go along to “sing HyMEN before the marriage.” A concluding 
song would seem to be understood. It is possible that the three 
boys are brought on the stage immediately before for the sole pur- 
pose of this bit of dialogue, and that the speeches in turn serve only 
to clear the stage for the epilogue; but such preparatory remarks 
about singing are the usual preliminary to introducing a song in 
the later Moralities and Interludes, as elsewhere in Lyly’s plays 
and not infrequently in Shakespeare’s comedies. 

But the strangest omission of a song is in Mother Bombie 
(V, iii). The first quarto (1594) gave the speech of Synis as 


The loue knot, for thats best for a bridall. Sing. 
God morow fayre bride, and send you ioy of your bridall. 


Here the word “Sing,” standing at the end of the line, may well 
have been intended as a stage direction: In the second quarto 
(1598) the arrangement of type moved “Sing” away from the 
margin, so that it does not appear to the eye as a possible stage 
direction; and in that way Blount’s edition reprinted it, with no 
indication of a song there. Fairholt first suggested that “Sing” 
is a stage direction; Dilke assigned the line following to Nasutus 
as the next speech; and Mr. Bond treats “Sing” as a stage direc- 
tion and the next line as the beginning of the indicated song. If 
Blount had possessed a copy of the real song called for here (by 
the context, if not by the word “Sing’’) it is hardly possible that 
he would have left the text in such confusion. 

It would seem, then, that Blount had no information regarding 
these four (perhaps five) lost songs; either his “newly-recovered 
manuscripts” did not supply them, or his “reviser” read the plays 
too hastily, taking his cues only from obvious stage directions 
and from the last speech in each scene. One may ask, how ac- 
curately do the songs which he did publish fit the stage directions 
and the preliminary dialogue? In some instances it is impossible 
to judge, as in the famous song at the end of Apelles’ soliloquy 
in Campaspe (III, v); there the original stage direction gives no 
clue to determine whether the song is sung on the stage or off, by 
one singer or by a group. Nearly half of the songs occur at the 
end of scenes, so that there is no subsequent .dialogue to judge 
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- them by; and Pipenetta’s song as she enters (Midas, V, ii) has 
‘no relation to what follows, the conversation turning immediately 
- upon Midas’ ears. In general, though, it would seem that, how- 
ever inappropriate the songs are to the spirit of the plays at times, 
they are fairly well adapted to the external conditions. But in 
several passages, especially where the stage directions were open 
to misconception, the songs are not correctly assigned. 

In Gallathea (IV ii,) the stage direction of the quarto (1592) 
reads: Cupid. Telusa, Eurota, Larissa, enter singing. Only the 
period after his name would indicate that Cupid is not one of the 
singers. Blount changed the period to a comma, but left Cupid 
out of the song, which first appeared in his edition; naming Telusa, 
Eurota, and Larissa explicitly as the three singers, and indicating 
the refrain as sung by “All Three” to the exclusion of any other. 
But Ramia joins in the dialogue soon afterwards, and she is clearly 
one of the original group who entered together. Did she stand 
idly by on the stage while her companions sang to Cupid, be- 
coming an actor in the scene only after the song was finished? 
Or was she not left out of the song because the stage direction 
had failed to mention her presence? 

In Midas (III, ii) Petulus, who has been complaining of his 
toothache, calls on the barber’s boy for a song: 

Pet. Dello, sing a song to the tune of my teeth do ake. 

Dello, I will. 

The song. 
Here a solo by the barber’s boy would seem to be explicitly called 
for, but Blount represents Dello as taking no part in the song. 
Petulus himself sings the first lines, and he is joined by Lucio 
and Motto. " 

In Campaspe (I, iii) Granichus offers to entertain his friends 
with food and drink, and Psyllus and Manes propose a song in 
his honor: 

Psyllus. For ioy of Granichus lets sing. 

Manes. My voice is as cleare in the euening as in the morning. 
But it is Granichus, their host-to-be, who begins the song, calling 
for the wine which he has just offered them.’* Dr. Greg has pointed 

*The apparent reason for this oversight is that in Q* and Q‘ (1584, 
1591) the first speech on the page, just before the song, is assigned to 
Granichus: . 

Grani. An other commoditie of emptines. 
Song. 
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out the anachronism in the reference to Canary in this song. The 
rhymes of the first stanza depend on that word, so that it could 
hardly be a late substitution; and as the first stanza is carelessly 
assigned to the wrong singer, the song is doubly suspect. 

The most glaring inaccuracy resulting from unthinking de- 
pendence on the stage directions of the quartos is to be found in 
Mother Bombie (IU, iii). The half-witted boy and girl, Accius 
and Silena, are apparently approaching; Accius is described as 
coming tuning his pipe, and Silena is said to be coming “with her 
wit of proofe.” The servants who see them hurry off to warn their 
supposed fathers, Memphio and Stellio; and Accius and Silena 
come on the stage alone, singing. Through a misprint the quartos 
(1594, 1598) had the stage directions: 

Memphio and Stellio singing. 
Act. 3. Sc. 3. 
Memphio and Stellio. 
Blount, or his reviser, followed both stage directions, attributing 
songs to the old men, with six lines by Memphio and eight by 
Stellio. After singing these fourteen lines they enter again imme- 
diately, and see their supposed children already on the stage (al- 
though no indication has been given of how or when they ap- 
peared); after ordering the children home at once, and speaking 
aside to themselves, they suddenly see each other for the first time 
and begin conversation. In the quartos’ the situation is obviously 
an impossible one, but in both of them it could be easily corrected 
by emending the one erroneous stage direction. Blount makes 
the passage ridiculous by assigning a tender love duet to the two 
grasping old men. It would be pathetic, although not dramatically 
very consistent, for so stupid a girl as Silena to enter singing the 
lovely little song, ““O Cupid! Monarch ouer Kings.” But it be- 
comes absurd when Memphio is the singer and Stellio his com- 
panion. 

Dependent as are the songs in Blount’s edition upon the stage 
directions, they are frequently entered in the wrong places. Out 
of eight occurrences of songs which should fall before the direction 
Exeunt, the songs are misplaced seven times,® after Exeunt in- 

%* Sapho and Phao (Il, iii; Il, ii); Gallathea (I, iv); Mother Bombie 
(II, i); Endimion (IV, ii); Midas (TI, ii; V, iii). The songs at the end 
of scenes in Campaspe (I, ii; III, v) have no directions for exit in the 
quartos or in Blount, nor does one song in Sapho and Phao (III, iv). 
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stead of before it. The one correct insertion (Endimion, IV, iti) 
seems to owe something to the unusually explicit stage directions 
of the quarto (1591): 

The Fayries daunce, and with a song pinch him, and hee falleth a 
sleepe, thy kisse Endimon, and depart. 


(3) Considerations of verse form, style, literary relations, and 
the like are hardly as convincing tests as these obvious errors in 
the assignment of songs; but it will be well to give some attention 
to them, for it has been said that the songs are of the age and 
spirit of Herrick,1* and conversely that they are clearly of sixteenth 
century types, quite unlike those of the next generation.’’ It 
should be remarked in passing that nothing is proved by the as- 
signment of parts in many of the songs to three or four singers; 
in many instances the stage directions and the immediate context 
name the singers; and wherever there is no such indication the 
songs in Blount’s edition usually appear as solos. But there is 
no real evidence that most of them were ever set to music or 
sung. Indeed, it is questionable if such a song as that to Apollo 
(Midas, V, iii) could easily be set to music; in the two stanzas, 
three lines of the eight differ in their initial accents, and five out 
of eight differ in the number of syllables. Such irregularity would 
give pause to a musician’® at any age, and it is in marked contrast 
with the metrical regularity of the Elizabethan and Jacobean song- 
books. In the Sixe Court Comedies Lyly specifies a catch once 
(Mother Bombie, V, iii) and a roundelay once (Mother Bombie, 
III, iv). These terms were somewhat loosely used; but the songs 
which follow do not seem to be sung in canon or to correspond 
to either type as it appears in such contemporary song-books as 
Pammelia!® and Deuteromelia.2° The songs in Blount’s edition 
would seem to be, in general, solos and songs with fairly long 

* Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., VI, 215. 

7W. J. Lawrence, op. cit. 

*Cf. A. H. Fox Strangways, “Words and Music in Song” (Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol VII, 1921). 

® Pammelia. Musicks Miscellanie. Or, Mixed Varietie of Pleasant 
Roundelayes, and delightful Catches, of 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. Parts in one, 
London, 1609. 

»” Deutcromelia: or The Second Part of Musicks melodie, or melodius 
Musicke. Of Pleasant Roundelaies, K. H. mirth, or Freemens Songs. And 
such delightfull Catches, London, 1609. 
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passages by alternate singers, rather than true polyphonic songs, 
of the sort listed on the title page of Pammelia.”** 

In Gallathea (I, iv) the three sons of a miller, after a ludicrous 
attempt to learn from a mariner such elementary principles of 
navigation as the points of the compass, foreswear the sea. In 
their concluding song, they use a complicated sea-metaphor, “One 
Hempen Caper cuts a feather,” which has given Lyly’s modern 
editors labor enough. It is quite out of keeping with the dramatic 
character of the singers, doubtful indeed as indicating Lyly’s per- 
sonal acquaintance with seafaring, and questionable in the seem- 
ingly anachronistic use of the Dutch word Caper (for a privateer) 
long before it was generally known. 

Vulcan’s song in Sapho and Phao (IV, iv) is in general similar 
to the song of Vulcan and the Cyclops published three years earlier 
in Dekker’s Londons Tempe; and it concludes with “Holliday 
(Boyes) cry Holliday,” almost exactly the refrain which runs 
through Dekker’s Old Fortunatus. Londons Tempe, on the other 
hand, has a couplet very similar to two lines in the most familiar 
song in Campaspe (III, v):. 

Forge Cupid’s quiuer, bow, and arrowes, 

And our dame’s coach that’s drawn with sparrows. 
In Londons Tempe, too, Vulcan uses the phrase “our Lemnian 
hammers,” as in Sapho and Phao, where, as Mr. Bond remarks, 
“the reference to Lemnos in the Aegean, Vulcan’s favorite resi- 
dence among the Sintians (JI. i. 593), is inappropriately con- 
joined with the Sicilian Cyclops.”?? 

Two songs in Campaspe (V, i; I, ii) have long been known in 
similar or almost identical forms in Dekker and Ford’s The Sun’s 
Darling and in Middleton’s A Mad World, My Masters. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Bond has pointed out a resemblance to the song of the 
nymphs to Cupid (Gallathea, IV, ii) in Marston’s (or Campion’s) 
Antimasque of Mountebanks (1618): “the first verse of the 2nd 
Mountebank’s Song reads like a coarse parody of Lyly’s’** He 
has also discovered in Evans’ Old Ballads, Historical and Narra- 
tsve** a late copy of a variant of the fairies’ song in Endimion 


™See above, note 10. 
™=The Complete Works of John Lyly, II, 563. 


* Ibid., II, 572. 
* Old Ballads, Historical and Narrative, etc., Collected . . . . by Thomas 
Evans .... New Edition .... by his son, R. H. Evans, London, 1810, 


I, 145. 
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(IV, iii). The original of Evans’ version occurs in a book of 
music by Thomas Ravenscroft (1614),?> where the song appears 
as one of a group of four entitled ‘““The Fayries Daunce,” ‘The 
Satyres Daunce,” ‘The Urchins Daunce,” and “The Elues 
Daunce.” The three first are ascribed to Ravenscroft and the 
fourth to Iohn Bennet. Without offering a definite opinion re- 
garding the priority of Ravenscroft’s stanza or of that which ap- 
peared in Blount’s edition of Endimion, I may call attention to 
the lack of euphony in the latter half of the song as it appears in 
Endimion, so objectionable here as to make the lines almost in- 
_ capable of being sung. The two stanzas do not correspond line 
for line, but it will be easier to compare them in parallel columns: 


Ravenscroft Endimion 
Dare you haunt our hallowed Omnes. Pinch him, pinch him, 
greene, blacke and blue, 


none but Fayries heere are seene, Sawcie mortalls must not view 


* A Briefe Discourse of the true (but neglected) use of Charact’ring the 
Degrees by their Perfection, Imperfection, and Diminution in Measurable 
Musicke .... Examples whereof are exprest in the Harmony of 4. Voyces, 
concerning the Pleasure of 5. vsuall Recreations. 1 Hunting, 2 Hawking, 
3 Dauncing, 4 Drinking, 5 Enamouring, London, 1614. 

W. J. Lawrence (“Thomas Ravenscroft’s Theatrical Association,” Mod. 
Lang. Rev., XIX) has independently made the same discovery, in connec- 
tion with which he offers a number of deductions and surmises: that Endim- 
ion was revived at some time in 1600; that Ravenscroft was then twelve 
years old—and not eight, as has been previously supposed; that Ravens- 
croft’s “Fayries Daunce” was written for a play, and for Endimion and no 
other; that, because the Children of Paul’s had lost and almost forgotten 
Lyly’s song, Ravenscroft provided this substitute; and that Lyly’s original 
song was not recovered until it appeared in Blount’s Sixe Court Comedies 
in 1632. None of these suppositions bas been definitely proved; some 
seem probable, other seem to be quite unlikely. In Ravenscroft’s song, 
melodious but somewhat meaningless, the one line upon which Mr. Law- 
rence rests his whole argument, “that seeks to steale a louer true,” ex- 
presses a commonplace of the ballads and folk-lore of fairies (¢.g., Tam 
Lin). Even if it were established that Ravenscroft’s song was actually 
written for the hypothetical performance of Endimion in 1600, there is no 
evidence that the 1632 version is a restored original, rather than a later 
imitation of Ravenscroft’s song. The 1632 version is inferior in form, 
and yet explicit in its allusion to the play. It seems more likely that 
Ravenscroft’s song was afterwards imitated for the purpose than that an 
inferior original by Lyly was somehow recovered, and was piously re- 
stored to its place thirty-two years after the revived Children of Paul’s, 
Lyly’s old company, had given it up for lost. 
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downe and sleepe, wake and 
weepe: 

pinch him blacke, and pinch him 
blew, 

that seeks to steale a louer true. 

When you come to hear us sing, 

or to tread our Fayrie ring, 

pinch him blacke & pinch him 
blew, 

O thus our nayles shall handle 
you, 

thus our nayles shall handle you. 


What the Queene of Stars is 
doing, 

Nor pry into our Fairy woing. 

I Fairy. Pinch him blue. 

2 Fairy. And pinch him blacke. 

3 Fairy. Let him not lacke 

Sharpe nailes to pinch him blue 
and red, 

Till sleepe has rock’d his addle 
head. 

4 Fairy. For the trespasse hee 
hath done, 


Spots ore all his flesh shall runne. 
Kisse Endimon, kisse his eyes, 
Then to our Midnight Heidegyes. 

The lyric which compares the songs of different birds (Cam- 
paspe, V, i, and The Sun’s Darling, II) deals with an old theme, 
but one which was a particular favorite in the early seventeenth 
century. No less than three songs of the type occur in Pam- 
melia,*® and the First Freeman’s Song in The Shomakers Holi- 
day?’ is another example. 

Indeed, it is a striking fact that the analogues of the songs in 
the Sixe Court Comedies seem to lie almost exclusively in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Bond, in his endeavor to recover hypo- 
thetical lost poems by Lyly,?® made a painstaking survey of a 
great body of Elizabethan verse, pointing out in great detail even 
minute resemblances to Lyly’s work. The attribution of these 
poems to Lyly has been generally discredited; but it is curious 
that in all of this sixteenth-century Lyly apocrypha the observed 
similarities to Lyly’s known work most frequently point to 
Euphues, less often to the other prose works and to the plays, 
and almost never to the songs. 

On the other hand, not only do a considerable number of words 
in the songs date from the seventeenth century, as Dr. Greg has 
shown; but some words also suggest a particular author—as 
“ramps,” “roaring boys,” “butter-box,” “cry Holliday,” and 
“Lemnian hammers” suggest Dekker. The direct and brutal force 
of many of the songs is in marked contrast with the leisurely 
dialogue of the plays, in which even ee advances with the 

™*™ Nos. 8, 20, 61. . 

"The Dramatic Works of Thomas Decker, cae 1873, I, s. 

* Op. cit., III. 
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formal step of Latin phrases and rhetorical antithesis.2® On their 
higher levels, it is their directness and verve which have won such 
high praise for the songs; one admires them not because they are 
like the plays, but because they are so refreshingly unlike them. 

And this brings us to a consideration of the separability of the 
songs, which has never been fairly faced by advocates of Lyly’s 
authorship. The songs were not only lost forty or fifty years be- 
fore Blount’s edition; the twelve quarto editions of one or another 
of those same six comedies, which were issued meanwhile, read 
well enough without Blount’s songs. The euphuistic prose may 
seem a bit dry to a modern, but the plays are complete as they 
stand. There is nothing in the stage directions for singing or in 
the context of the quartos to indicate the loss of any songs com- 
parable in dramatic use to Shakespeare’s—as Ariel’s or Ophelia’s 
or Desdemona’s. There is nothing to imply that Lyly had made 
any forward step in the use of dramatic song, except perhaps in 
a mad song*®® and in a song of fairy ritual.*4 On the contrary, 
the original songs appear to have been used chiefly for irrelevant 
musical entertainment, or for the exit (or, more rarely, the en- 
trance) of characters; and they appear to have had, in most in- 
stances, little relation to the plays in which they occurred. 

One of the few certainly dramatic uses of song in the original 
plays, that in which Apollo and Pan compete for supremacy in 
song (Midas, IV, i), loses its point in Blount’s edition; Pan’s song, 
which the context and the subsequent story indicate as a “harsh 
noyse,” is quite as good as Apollo’s, and it is in exactly the same 
measure. 

But by far the commonest type is one already familiar in the 
Moralities and Interludes, the exit-song of a group of characters. 
Such songs are introduced on the merest pretexts, and with a 
monotony of cues which implies that Lyly took little pains in 
giving them dramatic relevancy. Six examples of the cues for 
exit-songs will suffice: 

Campaspe (V, iii): 

Phry[gius}]. . . let vs go to some place and possesse peace. 
But first let vs “es there i is more pleasure in runing of a voyce, then 
in a volly of shotte. 


*Cf. Mother Bombie, II, i, near the end. 

"The Woman in the Moone (V, i), one of the two plays not included 
in Blount’s edition. 

*! Endimion, IV, iii. 
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Sapho and Phao CII, iii): 

Criti{cus]. Be not cholericke, you are wise: but let vs 3 take vp this 
matter with a song. 

Caly[pho}]. Iam content, my voice is as good as my reason. 

Molus. Then shall we haue sweete musick. But come, I will not 
breake of. 

Sapho and Phao (IiIl, ii): 

Molus. I must goe by too, or els my maister will not go by mee: 
but meete me full with his fiste. Therefore, if we shall sing, giue me 
my part quickly: for if I tarrie long, I shall cry my parte wofully. 
Gallathea (1, iv): 

Dicke. It skils not so we be together. But let vs sing now, though 
we cry heerafter. 

Endimion (IV, ii): 

Dafres]..... But come on Ma. Const. shall we haue a song be- 
fore we goe? 

Const{able}. With all my hart. 

Mother Bombie (II, i): 

Lucio. All friendes, and so we let vs sing: tis a pleasant thing to 
goe into the tauerne cleering the throate. 

In conclusion, not only is the external evidence for Lyly’s 
authorship of the songs almost mil, consisting solely in Blount’s 
inclusion of them in the edition of 1632, but also 

1. Internal evidence indicates that one of the principal songs 
was an original part of The Sun’s Darling, thus antedating the 
publication of Sixe Court Comedies by eight years. 

2. In spite of Blount’s confident practice of naming the singers 
in unusual detail for each song, the frequent and often very serious 
errors in assigning parts or in complying with the stage directions 
of the quartos show that he could not have been working with 
authoritative copies of the original songs. 

3. The evidences of verse, of style and diction, and of literary 
analogues all tend to place the existent songs in the seventeenth 
century rather than in Lyly’s own age. As for the songs actually 
used in his plays (regarding which we have authentic information 
only in two surviving fragments in The Woman in the Moone and 
in the stage directions and the context of the early quartos), 
whether they were by Lyly or by any others who wrote for the 
Children of the Chapel or of Paul’s, they seem to have belonged 
to conventional types and to have had no considerable amet 
significance. 

JOHN ROBERT MOooRE 


XXX 
NEW FACTS ABOUT HENRY PORTER 


ENRY PORTER and his one extant play, The Two Angrie 

Women of Abingdon, are included in nearly all the cata- 
logues of dramatists since 1600, but none of them give us any 
information about the man,? although Francis Meres in 1598 men- 
tioned him along with Shakespeare as “the best for comedy 
amongst us,”® and critics since that time have compared the Two 
Angrie Women not unfavorably with Shakespeare’s early com- 
edies.* The popularity of Porter’s plays may be inferred from the 
fact that he appears no less than twenty-four times® between 
1596 and 1599 in Henslowe’s accounts with the Admiral’s Men. 
The extent of his dramatic work is not accurately determined, 


*The writer is deeply indebted to Mr. W. A. White for permitting the 
use of his first edition of The Two Angrie Women of Abingdon. 

* There is no discussion of identity in Kirkman: A Catalogue of all the 
Comedies, etc. to 1661. Old English Drama Series, Students’ Facsimile 
edition, p. 2; Langbaine: Account of the English Dramatick Poets, Oxford 
1691, pp. 406-7; Gildon’s continuation: Lives and Characters of the Eng- 
lish Poets, 1698, p. 112; Jacob: Poetical Register, 1723, Vol. I, p. 196; 
Whincop: Compleat List of all the English Dramatic Poets and of all the 
Plays ever Printed in the English Language to the Present year, 1747, p. 1343 
nor Hazlitt: Manual for Collectors and Amateurs of Old English Plays, 1892, 
Pp. 240. 

There is no clue at all in Collier: History of English Dramatic Poetry 
to the time of Shakespeare, 1879; Fleay: A Chronicle History of the 
London Stage, 1589-1642, 1890, and Biographical Chronicle of English 
Drama, 1559-1642, 1891; nor Dyce: Percy Society, Early English Poetry, 
Vol. V, 1841. 

Gayley (Representative English Comedies, I, 518) says there is none in 
Malone’s writings. Musgrave in his Obituaries (see note 33 below) shows 
confusion with the musician Henry Porter by listing the Biographia Dra- 
matica, among other books, for information. 

* Quoted in The Facts about Shakespeare, Neilson and Thorndike, p. 21s. 

“Dramatic Specimens and the Garrick Plays, page 426, Charles Lamb 
wrote (1808) “The Pleasant Comedy is contemporary with some of the 
earliest of Shakespeare’s, and is no whit inferior to either the Comedy of 
Errors or The Taming of the Shrew, for instance.” 

® Henslowe’s Diary: W. W. Greg edition 1904-8, 2 vols. (All diary 
references in this paper are to the Greg edition) Part I, pp. 44, 58, 87, 89, 
93, 100-104, 107, 205. 
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but five plays are credited to him alone® or to him in collabo- 
ration’ with Chettle or Ben Jonson. 

The confusion and uncertainty which still exists in regard to 
the identity of this dramatist is well illustrated in Sir Edmund 
Chambers’ recent exhaustive history of Elizabethan drama,* in 
which no less than five persons of this name are mentioned as 
possible identifications. The persons named by Chambers are: 


Henry Porter, a musician of Christ Church, Oxford.® 

Henry Porter, father of a well known composer, Walter Porter. 
Henry Porter, a royal sackbut of James I.?° 

Henricus Porter, to whom John Weever wrote an epigram.2 
Student matriculated at Brasenose, Oxford, 1589.12 


To this list may be added nine other persons of this name who, 
so far as chronology is concerned, might be considered possible 
candidates. These are: 

6. Henry Porter, born 1549. 

7. Henry Porter, lutenist of Queen Elizabeth. 

8. Mr. Porter, moderator of a disputation at Oxford. 

9. Sir Henry Porter, curate of Lancaster. 
10. Henry Porter, yeoman. 

11. Henry Porter, clerk at Lancaster. 

12. Henry Porter, matriculated at Christ’s, Cambridge, 1584. 

13. Henry Porter, matriculated at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 1590. 
14. Henry Porter, pardoned for death of Cotterell, 1591. 


Fortunately it is possible to shorten this list by combining No. 
1 and No. 2, for we have it on the authority of Anthony Wood 
that the father of Walter Porter was Henry Porter of Christ 
Church.?* I shall undertake to show further that he is the same 


*Love Prevented, 2pte 1 Angrie Women, 2 Merrie Women. 

"Hot Anger Soon Cold with Chettle and Johnson; The Spencers begun, 
at least, with Chettle. 

*The Elizabethan Stage, 4 vols. Oxford 1923. III, 467. 

*First identified as the dramatist in Baker’s Biographia (1764) Vol. I, p. 
359 and again by Hunter: Chorus Vatum Anglicanorum (1838-1854) Vol. 
2, p. 302. This identity was first questioned by Ronald Bayne in the Dict. 
of Nat. Biog. (1896) Vol. XLVI, p. 179 and Gayley doubts it (Rep. Eng. 
Com. I, 515-535). 

* This was an original suggestion by Chambers. 

"First noted by Havelock Ellis in Nero and Other Plays (1888), Mermaid 
row, IQII, p. 89. 

™ Register of the University of Oxford, Ed. W. Boase and A. Clark. 

* Anthony & Wood, Athene Oxonienses, To which are added the Fasti, 
or Annals of the said University. Pub. 1691, Ed. 1815, I, 284. 
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person as No. 3 and No. 7 and may possibly be identified with 


No. 6 and No. 8. 

Clearly to be distinguished from the Porter of Christ Church, 
however, is No. 4, the subject of Weever’s epigram, though, as I 
shall endeavor to show, the latter person is probably to be identi- 
fied with No. 9, the curate of Lancaster. By this process of con- 
solidation, the number of persons whose claims are to be con- 
sidered is at once reduced from fourteen to eight. Let us begin 
our quest for the dramatist by examining the evidence concern- 
ing Henry Porter, the musician, of Christ Church. 


THE CHRIST CHURCH MUSICIAN 


In the Register of the University of Oxford appears this brief 
notice: | 

Porter, Henry, (Ch. Ch.) twelve years stud. mus. and who has com- 
posed; suppl. Bac. Mus. 4 July 1600. | 
Although in many of the adjacent entries the information is added 
that the degree was granted to the suppliant, it is not so stated un- 
der the Porter entry. I am unable to learn, therefore, on what au- 
thority it is assumed that this Porter of Christ Church received his 
degree.14 This branch of the Porter family seems to have been 
musically inclined. His son, Walter, was “sometimes gentleman 
of the royal chappell of King Charles I and master of the Choris- 
ters at Westminster,” and his kinsman, John Wilson, was professor 
of music at Oxford and published musical compositions.*® 

The date of Henry Porter’s matriculation is not recorded in 
the Oxford records and we have no certain knowledge as to his 
age. His leisurely twelve-year course of study must have con- 
tinued after his maturity, for Walter was born in 1595.7° For 
the musical degrees there were no such strict requirements as for 
most other degrees.” One student is recorded as studying music 
for thirty years.1° The average age at matriculation was only 16, 

% Gayley (Rep. Eng. Com. I, 518) says, “before he took his degree, July 

» 1600.” 
: *G. E. P. Arkwright: Catalogue of Music in the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 191s, pt. I, p. 126. 

* Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 1909, III, 795-6; Allega- 
tions for marriage licenses issued by the Bishop of London 1611-1828, 
Harleian Society Publications, X XVI, (1887), p. 198. 

Louis Dyer, Oxford as It is, 1902, p. 15. 

* Reg. Univ. Oxford, II, pt. I, 145-6. 
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yet I noted the case of one who matriculated at 35, while several 
others were of advanced age.?® Hence, so far as age is concerned, 
it is possible that the Henry Porter of Christ Church might be 
the Henry Porter whose birth on August 24, 1549, is entered in 
the register of the Church of St. Mary Le Bowe of London.” 
This would make him 39 at matriculation, 46 when Walter was 
born, and 51 when a suppliant for his degree. 

The Henry Porter who became connected with the royal house- 
hold of James I as sackbut,”? is mentioned previously”? as lutenist 
in Queen Elizabeth’s royal musicians, closely following the date 
at which the Christ Church man supplicated for his degree in 
music. What is more natural than that this composer should make 
professional use of his musical ability? Lutenists were engaged 
to sing as well as play, and they composed their own songs.”* 
They were of higher standing than mere instrumentalists** and, 
since the queen was much interested in music and was herself an 
accomplished musician,?* talent such as Porter’s would find favor 
in her household. The first record of him in this connection is 
in court accounts”* ending Michaelmas, 1603, for certain mourning 
to musicians of designated classes, for the funeral of Queen 
Elizabeth. In this document the name of Henry Porter appears 
in the list of “lutes and others.” Later, in the Calendar of State 
Papers?" under date of June 21, 1603, appears this item: 

Grant to Henry Porter of the office of one of the King’s musicians 
of the sackbuts. 

Then, again, in the list of gentlemen?* who made gifts to the king, 
Henry Porter’s name is among the list of the musicians who each 
gave 

* Ibid., Pt. II, 219, 223. 

» Registers of St. Mary le Bowe, Harleian Soc. Pub., Register Section, 
No. XLIV (1914), p. 4. 

** The instrument was a bass trumpet with a slide like that of a trom- 
bone. 

7H. C. de La Fontaine, The King’s Musick, 1909, p. 45. 

* Chambers, Eliz. Stage, I, 409. 

*4 Ibid. 

* Dict. Natl. Biog., Vol. XVII, p. 230. 

The King’s Musick, p. 45. 

77 Domestic Series, of the Reign of James I, 1603-1610. Public Record 
Office, page 16. 

* John Nichols: Progresses, Processions and Festivities of James I, etc.. 
p. 598. 
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1 pr. perfumed playne gloves and received from the King guilt plate 
each 5 oz. 

In August, 1605, King James made a visit to Oxford, and elab- 
orate preparations were made for the entertainment of the king 
and queen. At Christ Church one affair was a disputation at 
which “Mr. Porter” was moderator. In the account of the visit 
and disputation given in Nichol’s Progresses?® is a statement that 
it is not known who Mr. Porter was. Yet it is likely that with 
the royal retinue came Henry Porter of the royal musicians. 
Since he was a Christ Church man, it may be that the compliment 
of presiding was tendered to him, not so much for his position in 
the king’s household, as for his reputation earned at Oxford as a 
composer. 

It seems impossible that this man, student at Christ Church, 
composer, distinguished musician, father of a distinguished mu- 
sician, kinsman of the professor of music at Oxford, could have 
carried on his musical studies during the years 1596 to 1599 and 
at the same time have been associated with Henslowe in such an 
atmosphere as we know the dramatist was, continually borrowing 
trifling sums and getting deeper and deeper into debt. And it 
seems no less impossible to suppose that the dramatist could have 
passed from such surroundings, graduated from Christ Church in 
1600, and then have pursued a musical career in the royal house- 
hold. Nothing known about the dramatist suggests any identifi- 
cation with the composer. On the other hand, if we exclude from 
this summary the association with Henslowe, we have a consistent 
picture of the Christ Church man, a musician all his life. 

Professor Gayley*® agrees in distinguishing the composer from 
the dramatist, but rests his argument in part on the assumption 
that we nowhere find the composer entitled to the name of 
“gentleman” as the dramatist is styled in the edition of his play 
published in 1599. It would seem, however, that any university 
man who would bear the charge might have been entitled to the 
name and style of “gentleman,” particularly if he were a person 
of such distinction as the Christ Church composer. The following 
statement occurs in William Harrison’s Description of England: 

Whosoever studieth the laws of the realme, who so studieth in the 
universitie, or professeth physicke and the liberall sciences, or beside 

* Ibid., p. 537. 

” Rep. Eng. Com. I, 520. 
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his service in the roome of a capteine in the warres, can live ydlely, 
without manuell labour, and thereto is able and will bear the port, 
charge, and countenance of a gentleman, he shall be called master, 
which is the title that men give to esquiers and gentlemen, and reputed 
for a gentleman. Which is so much the lesse to be disalowed of, as 
that the prince dooth loose nothing by it, the gentleman being so much 
subject to taxes and publike paiments as is the yeoman or husband- 
man which he also dooth beare the gladlier for the saving of his reputa- 
tion.$? 


Professor Gayley*? argues, further, that Weever’s epigram suited 
the composer but not the dramatist. However, as we shall see 
presently, the Porter of the epigram is probably to be distinguished 
from both. 

I have discovered one piece of testimony which, if it can be 
accepted as authentic, is sufficient in itself to overthrow the identi- 
fication of the dramatist with the musician of Christ Church. 
Musgrave in his Obituaries** gives the date of the dramatist’s 
death as 1600. This is quite consistent with what we know of 
Porter the dramatist, for in this year we lose all record of him. 
If his death occurred before July 4, the date on which the Christ 
Church man supplicated for his degree, it would separate the two 
men beyond any possible doubt. Unfortunately, the month of the 
dramatist’s death is not recorded by Musgrave, and reference to 
his original manuscript has failed to disclose the source of his 
information.** In any event, the Christ Church man, as we have 
seen, is almost certainly the same person as the royal musician, 
who was still living after the death of Queen Elizabeth. 


“Included in Holinshed’s Chronicle. The text here quoted is that in 
the 1577 ed., as reprinted by Furnivall for the New Shakespeare Soc., Lond. 
1877, Part I, p. 128. Hlarrison’s description of gentlemen, and other classes 
of society, was taken over verbally (with some abridgments) in Sir 
Thomas Smith’s Manner of Government or Policies of the Realme of Eng- 
land, of which the first edition appeared in 1583. (See G. C. Lee, Source 
Book of English History, 1909, p. 299. 

* Rep. Eng. Com., I, 5109. 

Sir Wm. Muserave: Obituaries prior to 1800 as far as relates to Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. With reference to the Books where the per- 
sons are mentioned and where some account of their characters are to be 
found. Ed. Sir Geo. A. Armytage, 1899, Harleian Society Publications, 
Vol. 44, p. 64. 

“A personal search was kindly made for me in September, 1924, by 
Mr. J. A. Herbert, Deputy Keeper of the Manuscripts, British Museum. 
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PORTER OF WEEVER’S EPIGRAM 


Weever’s epigram in his Epigrammes in the Oldest Cut and 
Newest Fashion (1599) was no doubt addressed to a mature man. 
It follows: | 


Ad Henricum Porter 
Porter, I durst not mell with sacred writ, 
Nor woe the mistress ’fore I win the maid, 
For my young years are tasked, its yet unfit 
For youth, as eld is never half so staid, 
Thy self which hath the sum of Art and Wit 
Thus much I know unto me would have said: 
Thy silver bell could not so sweetly sing, 
If that too soon thou hadst begun her ring.®5 


The fact of the dedication ‘“‘Ad Henricum Porter” would not 
separate Weever’s man from the other Porters, as Chambers’ list- 
ing** might seem to imply, since all of Weever’s epigrams are 
addressed in Latin. No evidence appears that this epigram is 
addressed either to the Porter of Christ Church, as Gayley sug- 
gests,®” or to the dramatist, as stated by Havelock Ellis,** and a 
serious objection to either interpretation is interposed by the early 
date at which Weever composed his Epigrammes. Just when the 
lines to Henry Porter were written is not known, but in another 
epigram in the collection®® Weever refers to himself as not yet 
twenty years of age. Inasmuch as Weever was 23 in 1599, the 
year in which the collection was published,*° this shows that some 
of his epigrams were composed in 1596 or earlier—four years 
before Porter of Christ Church supplicated for his degree in 
music, and at the very beginning of the career of Porter the 
dramatist. 

Weever, in the epigram with which we are concerned, seems to 
contrast his own youth with the age of the person he was ad- 
dressing. The tone of respect which he assumes toward Porter 


Ed. R. B. McKerrow, 1911, p. 89. 

* Elizabethan Stage, III, 467. 

* Rep. Eng. Com., I, 5109. 

* Mermaid Series, Porter, p. 90. Ellis says the verse was communicated 
to him by Bullen, the London editor. 

*° McKerrow edition of Weever’s Epigrammes, 1911, Pp. 9. 

“ As noted by Douce in a copy of the Epigrammes in the Bodleian; see 
Gayley, Rep. Eng. Com., I,. 518, 
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who “hath the sum of Art and Wit,” strongly suggests that the 
latter was a person advanced in years. This makes it certain 
that the epigram was not addressed to Porter of Brasenose, whose 
age, reckoned on the basis of the matriculation records, would 
have been only twenty-six at the time the Epigrammes were pub- 
lished—not to insist upon the earlier date at which they were 
probably composed. 

Moreover, both the Brasenose and the Christ Church Porters 
were, of course, Oxonians, whereas Weever himself had been a 
student at Cambridge.*! This, as well as the fact that Weever 
was born in Lancashire, we learn from the Cambridge register 
and from his own epitaph: 

WEEVER’S EPITAPH 
(Written by himself) 
Lancashire gave me breath 
And Cambridge education 
Middlesex gave me death 
And this church my humation 
And Christ to me hath given 
A place with him in heaven.‘ 
Also, Weever declares in the Epigrammes*® that he was ignorant 
of London, so there is no probability that he sojourned there. It 
is believed that he wrote many of the Epigrammes after leaving 
Cambridge and returning to Lancashire.** Nearly all of them 
are dedicated either to Cambridge men or to persons in Lancashire, 
as, for example, the sheriff of that county. 

In the light of these general considerations relating to the Ep#- 
grammes, it is interesting to discover the existence of a Sir Henry 
Porter, curate in Lancashire in 1581.*° The Porter epigram appears 

“Gayley (Rep. Eng. Com., I, 518) states erroneously that Weever was 
an Oxford undergraduate. 

“Thomas Fuller: History of the Worthies of England (1840), II, 208. 
McKerrow in his edition of the Epigrammes, p. vi, states that Weever at- 
tended Queen’s College, Cambridge, 1594-98, and Mr. Thomas C. Fitzpat- 
rick, President of Queen’s College, in response to my inquiry, found the 
following entry in the Admission Book of Queen’s College under the ad- 
mission of Sizars: “1594 Joannes Weaver, Lanc’st, April 30.” 

“McKerrow Edition, p. 10. 

“Dict. Nat. Biog., Vol. 60, p. 149; also McKerrow Edit. nbisamne: 
Intro. Note, p. vi. 


“ Genealogist, quarterly magazine ed. by H. W. Forsyth Harwood, 
XXXVI (1920), 143. 
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on its face to be addressed to someone whom Weever knew per- 
sonally, and it seems far more likely that he should have addressed 
it to the Lancashire churchman than to either of the Oxford 
Porters or to the dramatist, with none of whom is there the slight- 
est known connection with Lancashire or Cambridge. 

Gayley’s argument*® that the Porter apostrophized in the epi- 
gram must needs have “set sacred writ to music” and “only after 
careful discipline leading to the musical art” seems a misreading 
of the lines. Weever does not declare that these things have been 
achieved by the person he is addressing; he simply protests his 
own inability to do them yet. He “durst not” because he has not 
yet had sufficient experience. The epigram reads like an answer 
‘to advice which Porter has given to Weever to turn his attention 
to “sacred writ’; and who so likely to have offered such a sug- 
gestion to this boy back home from Cambridge, as the curate? 
One may also question Mr. Gayley’s further statement‘’ that 
Porter is addressed in the last two lines of the epigram: 


Thy silver bell could not so sweetly sing, 
If that too soon thou hadst begun her ring. 


“Thyself,” says Weever to Porter, “which hath the sum of Art 
and Wit . ... unto me would have said:” and then follows 
Weever’s idea: of the affectionate warning his friend might give 
him, in the two lines quoted above. I note that in McKerrow’s 
reprint of the original edition of the Epigrammes the “‘said’’ of 
the preceding line is followed by a colon instead of a semi-colon 
as printed by Gayley.*® 

In view of all the evidence, it seems safe to conclude that the 
Porter epigram was of purely local significance as were most of 
Weever’s others, and that it was probably directed to his friend 
in the church, Sir Henry Porter of Lancaster. ‘That this curate 
was also the dramatist, writing lively comedies for Henslowe’s 
company in the decidedly unchurchlike atmosphere of the Rose 
Theater on the Bankside is, of course, impossible. 


“ Rep. Eng. Com., I, 5109. 

* Ibid. 

“McKerrow (Epigrammes, Intro. note, p. ix) indicate that the punctua- 
tion of the original is carefully retained. 
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OTHER PORTERS 


To dispose of all those persons bearing the name Henry Porter 
who in point of chronology could be the dramatist, we must 
include Henry Porter, yeoman of Stoke next Clare, Suffolk, whose 
will is recorded in the Wills of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury 1584-1604.4° As has been stated, the dramatist on the title 
page of the published play is called “Henry Porter, Gent.,” and 
the use of the title in this way would seem to eliminate the 
“veoman,””®° | 

The name of still another Henry Porter, clerk in Lancashire in 
1595, appears in connection with the record of the exhibition of 
a certificate of a marriage performed by Sir Henry Porter.” 
Aside from the fact that the dramatist was apparently writing for 
Henslowe before 1596 and that Lancashire is far from London, 
the same objection may be raised that the clerk would not have 
borne the title of “gentleman.” 

No reason appears for the consideration of the two Porters 
whose names are found in the list of graduates of Cambridge™ 
except to make the record complete, although, oddly enough, the 
few known university graduates connected with the Admiral’s Com- 
pany were all Cambridge men.®* The only reason I find for believing 
Porter to have been a university man has been entirely overlooked 


“ Publications of the British Record Society IV (1901), 334. 

Phoebe Sheavyn (Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age (1900), Pp. 
157) says that among dramatists, the proportion of “gentlemen” was low 
and those who were in a position to do so, carefully insisted upon this 
gentility. 

* Geneologist, XXXVI, 143. 

°J. & J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (1924), Part I, Vol. II, p. 
382. 

“Porter, Henry Matric. sizar from Christ’s, Michs. 1584.” 

“Porter, Henry Matric. pens. from Corpus Christi, 1590. 

One of these names V of Carbrooke, Norfolk, 1614.” 

The same authors in Book of Matriculations and Degrees (1913) list 
two Henry Porters similarly, but with the dates 1586 and 1501, respec- 
tively, probably the same men. 

The Dictionary of National Biography, under the individual names of 
the authors connected with the Admiral’s Men, says Chapman, Haughton, 
Heywood, Jonson, and Rowley are the only ones known to have attended 
a university. All were Cambridge men. Chapman claimed to have been 
educated at both Cambridge and Oxford. 
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by all critics. It is the reference he makes to himself in the pro- 
logue to the printed play as a “scholar.” 


HENRY PORTER OF BRASENOSE 


The sum of our positive information about this man is con- 
tained in the following matriculation record in the Register of 
the University of Oxford:* 

1589, 19 June. Bras. Porter, Henry London, gen. f., 16. 


The important facts given in this record, aside from the name, are 
(1) that the student was the son of a gentleman; (2) that he 
came from London; (3) that in age he would correspond to our 
conception of the Porter of Henslowe’s Company. Gayley be- 
lieves that Henry Porter of Brasenose was the dramatist, support- 
ing his opinion by pointing out that the familiarity with Abingdon 
shown by the dramatist is such as an Oxford student might easily 
have with a town only six miles distant®*® (together with the fact 
that this Porter being the son of a gentleman, would be so en- 
titled himself). However, the significance of this local knowl- 
edge is somewhat weakened by the fact that Abingdon was the 
ancestral home of the Porters.®’ Probably any member of the 
family would be more or less familiar with it through visiting 
there. As for the other argument, the quotation given above from 
Harrison indicates that the title “gentleman” might be assumed by 
any of the Porter family who attended the university. But the 
important fact remains that Henry Porter of Brasenose is the 
only person of this name known to us who has any connection 
with London at this time, aside from those we can eliminate on 
other grounds. 

“Mermaid Series, Porter, p. 91. *Vol. II, pt. II, p. 170. 

* Rep. Eng. Com., I, 519-20. 

* Berkshire Wills 1508-1652 (Index Library, British Society Publica- 
tions, Vol. VIII) shows the majority of occurrences of the name “Porter” 
in London and in the sections lying between that city and the town of 
Oxford, centering in Berkshire with a preponderance in the town of Abing- 
don. James Townsend, History of Abingdon, 1910, says (p. 26): “Porters 
were evidently people of substance at the end of the 13th century” and 
(p. 25) that it is thought the family had many connections with the Abbey 
of Abingdon in the way of donations, etc. This lends interest to the Por- 
ter arms which are sable, three bells argent, canton ermine. The bells 
appear as heraldic charges, are supposed to have an ecclesiastical origin, 
and are usually blazoned church bells to distinguish them from grelots or 
hawk bells. See John Woodward, Treatise on Heraldry, 1896, I, 390. 
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I can find no record of a degree being granted to the Porter 
of Brasenose. This absence of any record whatever may be taken 
as almost certain evidence that he left college without taking his 
degree, as the record of the degrees conferred seems to be accurate 
and complete.*® 

Since we find the matriculation date for a Henry Porter at 
Brasenose®® and the date of a supplication for a degree for a 
Henry Porter at Christ Church,® it might be conjectured that 
Porter began his college career at Brasenose and changed to Christ 
Church where he pursued musical studies to 1600. The matricu- 
lation at Brasenose was eleven years before the supplication date, 
where twelve years is mentioned as the time of the Christ Church 
man’s course. ‘This seems a strange coincidence. The difference 
of a single year might easily be explained on the ground that the 
twelve year entry was purely an estimate and not a verified period. 
Nor was it unusual®? for a student to change from one hall or 
college to another. But it is very unlikely that a student who 
was musically inclined and who came from a musical family would 
have entered Brasenose when Christ Church was the college where 
music was given. The absence of a matriculation record at Christ 
Church for the musician means nothing, as such instances were 
frequent.°? 

If we accept the Brasenose Porter as the dramatist, he was 
born in 1573, the son of a gentleman in London. He matricu- 
lated at Brasenose in 1589 at the age of 16, left the college with- 
out a degree and went up to London, where sometime before 1596 
he began writing for Henslowe, probably doing hack work. Why 
he left Brasenose is unknown, but I have found in the Calendar 
of State Papers ®* the following record of a pardon, dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1591, of Westminster, London: 

* Reg. Univ, Oxford, Part III, p. s. 

 Ibid., Vol. II, pt. II, p. 170. 

© Ibid, Part I, Vol. II, p. 147. 

“Ibid. The regular course was seven years (p. 145). 

@ Ibid. Vol. II, part III, p. 447. Anthony Wood says that he himself 
matriculated May 26, 1647, and had a certificate to that effect. Later 
when Wood came to search the matriculation register, he found that the 
bedell had not recorded his matriculation in any part of the book. Clark 
says that the certificate was with Wood, no doubt, as it was still when 
Clark wrote (1885-9), the ordinary testimony of matriculation and as such 


was probably produced when Wood took his degree. 
“Domestic Series, 1591-4, p. 135. 
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Pardon de se defendendo granted to Henry Porter for the death of 
John Cotterell. 


This might furnish the explanation for his leaving college, if the 
student who, of course, came from London, was the Henry Porter 
concerned. Chronologically the date would fit perfectly. Also, 
the fact of Porter’s being a gentleman would give some reasonable 
excuse for the pardon. 

Five years later we find Porter associated with the Admiral’s 
Men. This association probably could not have been made be- 
fore this because the company was away from London for long 
intervals from 1592 up to 1595, touring the provinces from Febru- 
ary 3, 1592 until the spring of 1594.°* After May and June, in 
London, 1595, the company toured, then acted at the Rose 
Theater, August 25, 1595, to July, 1596, when they again toured 
until reopening at the Rose, October 27, 1596. About that time 
Porter may have begun his hack work for the company, and 
December 16, 1596, we find the first recorded payment to him 
in the Diary.® 

In the three years following, during which Porter was with the 
company, he wrote Love Prevented, Hot Anger Soon Cold (in 
collaboration with Harry Chettle and Ben Jonson), and the 
second part of the Angry Women of Abingdon. He was paid for 
the Two Merry Women of Abingdon, and wrote The Spencers, 
no doubt an historical play®’ on the reign of Edward II, having . 
started it with Chettle. This is all that is known about his work, 
the extant play not being recorded under its title. 

He began to borrow money from Henslowe in 1597° and con- 
tinued to do so throughout his connection with the company. 
Many of the sums are of such proportions as to indicate that they 
were connected with work done or to be done, especially as these 
loans are frequently made at the request of some other member 
of the company.®® On other occasions, the sums are so trifling 


“J. T. Murray, English Dramatic Companies, I, 114-8. About Feb. 1, 
1593, all plays in London were stopped on account of the plague and no 
records show the Admiral’s Men being at Court or in the city for the 
Winter season 1593-4. 

“ Henslowe’s Diary, part I, p. 44. 

“ Ibid, pp. 87, 93, 100, 102-4. 

* Ibid, part II, p. 201. 

“Ibid, part I, p. 44. 

* Ibid, pp. 101, 104. See also p. 122. 
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as to suggest that Porter was in need. This surmise is strength- 
ened by the wording of the prologue of the extant play. In his 
appeal for the favor of his audience, he seems to have included 
something of his own situation. He “cannot abide” begging nor 
the necessity for coming before them and saying:”° 

Sweet gentlemen, let a poor scholar implore and exorate that you 


would make him rich in the possession of a mite of your favors, to’ 


keep him a true man in wit, and to pay for his lodging among the 
Muses! so God him help, he is driven to a most low estate! etc. etc. 
He would prefer to obtain favor by deserving it than through 
“an humble show of entreaty.” 

However Porter himself may have been regarded by Henslowe, 
his plays seem to have been well thought of by the company” 
and his payments for them increased with each play except The 
Spencers."* On February 28, 1599, Porter was bound for all his 
plays thereafter.”® 

March 22, 1599, Porter received the final payment™* for The 
Spencers, his last recorded play. On May 26, 1599, Henslowe 
ceases to lend him money.”® There appears to be no reason why 
he should stop so soon after The Spencers appeared, as it was one 
of the three most popular plays during that year.”* From the 
nature of the last entry, however, it seems as if there were definite 
plans to wind up matters between them’ before the Admiral’s 
_ Company left London for the summer tour of the Provinces, where 
on July 10, 1599, they were playing at Canterbury."* They re- 
mained away until August 14, 1600, the year during which Henry 
Porter, the dramatist, died, as recorded by Musgrave. 

Of all the company, the one with whom Porter seems to have 
been most closely associated was Chettle. This may be accounted 

Mermaid Series, Porter, p. 95. 

™ Henslowe’s Diary, part II, p. 118-122. Greg shows that Henslowe in 
his payments acted on behalf of the company “and was not himself in- 
terested in the transaction.” 

"In order for his completed plays he received 5 pounds, 6 pounds, 7 
pounds, 5 pounds. 

® Henslowe’s Diary, part I, p. 103. 

Ibid. 

5 Ibid, p. 58. 

* Rep. Eng. Com., I, 523. 

™ The extant play must have gone to print about this time. 

Murray: English Dramatic Companies, I, 142. 
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for, In part at least, by the fact that Chettle came from New 
Windsor, Berkshire, the county in which Abingdon is situated. 
The evidence for this statement is the inscription on the tomb- 
stone of Chettle’s young daughter at the Church of St. Johns, 
New Windsor."® However the association between the two men 
began, Porter found a kindred soul in Chettle, who, along with 
Day, seems to have spent much of his time in the debtor’s prison 
from which Porter may have occasionally helped to release him. 
This possibility was suggested to me by finding that Porter bor- 
rowed 20s. of Henslowe on January 17, 1599,°° the same day on 
which Henslowe gave 30s. towards getting Chettle out of jail.** 
Then on March 22, 1599,®? Porter received £5 ros. for The 
Spencers and on the same day Chettle repaid ros. of his debt to 
Henslowe.*? This may mean, of course, that Porter had privately 
paid Chettle something for his help with The Spencers. 

Until evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, then, we can 
accept the Henry Porter of Brasenose as Henry Porter, dramatist, 
the son of a London gentleman, perhaps one of the Abington 
Porters, a scholar and a gentleman, bosom friend of Harry Chettle, 
and one of the “best for comedy” of his time. Accordingly, 
Porter’s career would be epitomized as follows: born in 1573, he 
left Brasenose probably about 1591 because of a fracas involving 
the death of John Cotterell; he was associated with Henslowe’s 
Company while they were in London during the period 1596- 
1600, and he died in 1600 after having been “driven to a most 
low estate.” 
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Elias Ashmole: Antiquities of Berkshire, 1723, III, 75: 
“Here lyeth the Body 
of Mary Chettle 
the daughter of Henry Chettle; who 
dy’d the 2d of 
September, 1595. Attatis Suz 12 
In memory of whome, Robert Gwine, 
Yoeeman of the Guard. 
Hath caus’d this to be done.” 
© Henslowe’s Diary, part 1, p. 101. 
" Ibid, p. 100. | 
“Ibid, p. 103. 
*Fleay, Biographical Chronicle, I, 71. 
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ANIMAL ACTORS ON THE ENGLISH STAGE 
BEFORE 1642 


NIMALS as theatrical performers before the Restoration 

have received scanty attention from commentators on 
English drama. The entertaining quality of performing animals 
off the stage during the early periods of the drama is well known. 
Bearwards, ape-leaders, and owners of trick horses and dogs 
roamed early Tudor and Elizabethan England. Along with min- 
strels, jugglers, mountebanks, and acrobats they contended with 
stage-players for popular favor. The Elizabethan love for bear- 
baiting has been so frequently discussed that it needs no reitera- 
tion. The dual use of Henslowe’s Hope Theatre for animal shows 
and regular plays is an indication of the importance of this type 
of spectacle. Professor Strunk and Dr. Graves? have shown that 
highly trained apes were often employed as entertainers in Eliza- 
bethan England; and, as the latter points out, even the histrionic 
talents of the lowly ass were not neglected.? 

It is the purpose of this paper to record appearances on the stage 
before 1642 of these humble colleagues of human actors, especially 
where the appearance of these performers resulted in an approach 
to an animal “act” or extraneous show. 

The mystery plays from the manner of their presentation, made 
considerable use of animals: horses and asses, for example, appear 
in a number of plays where the rdles called for the entrance of 
mounted actors.* But in such incidental use of beasts of burden 

*'W. Strunk, Jr., “The Elizabethan Showman’s Ape.” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XXXII (1917), 215-221. T. S. Graves, “The Elizabethan Trained Ape.” 
Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXV (1920), 248-249. 

*T. S. Graves, “The Ass as Actor,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XV (1916), 
175-182. 

" Students of the drama have already called attention to several Eliza- 
bethan plays which require entries of mounted actors, but these mounts 
are merely incidental or for realistic or comic detail. Such, for example, 
are the mounts in the anonymous / Richard II, II, ii; Soliman and Per- 
seda, I, iv; Liberality and Prodigality, passim; Summer’s Last Will and 
Testament, 968. Dr. Graves, in “The Ass as Actor,” loc. cit., calls at- 
tention to the artificial ass in the Mask of Flowers, but indicates the proba- 
bility of a real ass in Summer’s Last Will and Testament. W. J. Law- 
rence, in “Horses upon the Elizabethan Stage” (Times Lit. Suppl., June 5, 
1919), “deprecates a literal acceptance of Forman’s notice of Macbeth and 
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there is nothing significant inasmuch as no special interest attached 
to the performance of the animal. Balaam’s ass is probably an 
exception because in the Chester play, Balaam and Balak, he is 
given a speaking part of fourteen lines. Unfortunately for this 
discussion, the stage directions destroy the illusion of a super-ass: 
“Tunc percutiet asinam, et loquetur aliquis in asina.”* Chambers® 
thinks that Balaam’s réle in the Laon Prophete is an appendix 
for the sake of the comic elements in his ass. Another example 
of an incidental animal in a comic portion of a play occurs in 
the Towneley Second Shepherd’s Play,® in which Mak steals a 
sheep and later hides it in a cradle. 

Noah uses what almost approaches a trick of sleight in manipu- 
lating his doves so as to have one return with an olive branch, 
in the Chester Noah play: “Tunc emittet columban et erit in nave 
alia columba ferens olivam in ore, quam dimittet ex malo per 
funem in manus Noe,” etc.” | 

Morley suggests that the mystery play of creation given at Bar- 
tholomew Fair about the year 1500 was a wild beast show® in 
which many of the newly created beasts were exhibited. He also 
reproduces a picture of a hare beating a tabor, from a fourteenth 
century manuscript of the Hours of the Virgin.® There is little 
evidence, however, of the use of animals in anything that ap- 
proaches a variety show performance in any dramatic piece until 
the moralities and later drama. 

Jugglers frequently had trained animals, monkeys, bears, dogs, 
apes, and horses; sometimes the practice of jugglery was combined 
with that of minstrelsy and animal training.*° There is no reason 
to suppose that the early professional players, who were none too 


Banquo ‘riding through a wood’”; he tries to explain away or ignores 
the other plays mentioned here. Chambers believes a hobby horse more 
likely, but points out that the public theater stage entrances were large 
enough for an animal to be ridden on and off. (Elizabethan Stage, III, 
75-) 

“Chester Plays, V, 168. 

° Medieval Stage, II, 57. 

* Stanza 33 and following. 

" Chester Plays, III, 272. 

* Henry Morley, Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair (Lond., 1859), p. 91. 

* Ibid., p. 170. 

“Joseph Strutt, The Sports and Pastimes of the People of England 
(London, 1801). New ed. by William Hone (London, 1876), 331. 
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distantly related to these other entertainers, would have hesitated 
to introduce performances by trained animals either between acts 
or before and after the regular play. However, since such per- 
formances are not provided for in the texts of plays, direct proof 
is scanty. The provincial records show the frequent appearance 
of trained animals. Occasionally at least, animal trainers trav- 
elled with players, as when Baron Stafford’s bearwards appeared 
with his players at Shrewsbury in 1579-80.11 One of Tarlton’s 
jests relates how he went to Cross Keys Inn in Gracious Street, 
a favorite place for the performance of plays and shows, to see 
Banks’s trick horse. Banks was in the patronage of the Earl of 
Essex and was the possessor of a performing horse whose fame is 
preserved in numerous allusions in contemporary literature. 

In the lists of animal properties given by Henslowe,?? we clearly 
have to do with artificial animals, but real animals were certainly 
brought on the stage at times for purposes of realism or display, 
as we are assured by the following details in the Revels accounts 
relating to the lost play of Narcissus: 

John Tryce for mony to him due for Leashes, & dog-hookes, wt 
staves, and other necessaries; by him provyded for the hunters that 
made the crye after the fox (let loose in the Coorte) with theier 
howndes, harnes, and hallowing, in the play of Narcissus. wch crye 
was made of purpose even as the woorde then in utterance in the parte 
then played, did Requier . . . . xxj s viij d.18 

At a performance of a French farce at Court in June, 1522, a 
horse was brought on the stage and made to perform tricks during 
the King’s banquet, according to an account written home by the 
Spanish ambassador:?* 

“John T. Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642 (London, 
1910), II, 69, N. 2: “This Baron Stafford had also bearwards in his patron- 
age. They appeared with his players at Shrewsbury in 1579-80.” 

* Cf. the following extract from the Henslowe Papers, 117: “j lyone 
skin; j beares skyne ....j dragon in fostes j lyone; ij lyone heades; 
j great horse with his leages; j black dogge.” Quoted by Chambers 
(Ekzabethan Stage, I, 372), who remarks: “Animals and monsters were 
freely introduced. Living dogs and even horses may have been trained; 
but your lion or bear or dragon was a creature of skin and brown paper.” 
Cf. Stephen Gosson’s “many a terrible monster made of broune paper” 
in Playes Confuted in Five Actions. 

* Peter Cunningham, Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court, 
Old Shakespeare Society, Lond. 1842, 11; entry for 1571. 

“Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1509-25, pp. 444-445; quoted by 
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A man came on the stage with a great horse, very wild and fero- 
cious. Friendship, Prudence, and Might asked him what he wanted. 
He answered that that horse belonged to him, but that it was so wild 
and untamable that he could not make any use of him. Friendship 
said .... they knew best how to manage an unruly horse. .. . . They 
made a bridle, and bridled the horse with it. That done, they asked 
the master of the horse to mount him. At first the master was afraid, 
but when he mounted the horse he found he was quiet and obedient, 
although he raised his head very high. Friendship said they would 
make him lower his head. A curb (Barbado) was attached to the 
horse, which directly lowered his head. Without being led, the horse 
followed his master wherever he went. 


If trick animals could be employed in the performances of plays 
at court, one may be certain that strolling players made use of 
them. If one can trust a jest of “How Tarlton’s dogge lickt up 
six-pence,” it seems that the famous clown had a trick dog with 
him on at least one tour.*® 

Later, animal shows, puppet plays, and the exhibitions of mon- 
sters became serious rivals of stage plays. After the erection of 
theatres in Southwark, the managers, finding themselves in com- 
petition with a wide variety of such exhibitions, would naturally 
take over as many features from them as could be conveniently 
conveyed to the stage. Animal acts attracted crowds and required 


T. S. Graves, Mod. Phil., IX, 551. On the use of a human horse “bridling” 
act in the English morality play, Trial of Treasure, see E. Beatrice Daw, 
Mod. Phil., XV, 53-55. 

*% Shakespeare Jest-Books, ed. W. Carew Hazlitt (London, 1864), II, 
244-245: “Tarlton in his travaile had a dog of fine qualities; amongst the 
rest, he would carry six-pence in the end of his tongue, of which he 
would brag often, and say: never was the like. Yes, saies a lady, mine 
is more strange, for he will beare a French crowne in his mouth. No, 
saies Tarlton, I thinke not. Lend me a French crowne, saies the lady, 
and you shall see. Truly, madame, I have it not, but if your dog will 
carry a crackt English crowne, here it is. But the lady perceived not 
the jest, but was desirous to see the dogs trick of six-pence. Tarlton threw 
down a teaster, and said: bring, sirra; and by fortune the dog took up 
a counter, and let the money lie. A gentlewoman by, seeing that, askt 
him how long he would hold it. An houre, saies Tarlton. That is pretty, 
said the gentlewoman, let’s see that. Meantime she took up the six-pence, 
and willed him to let them see the money againe. When he did see it, it 
was a counter..... But Tarlton would never trust to his dogs tricks 
more.” 
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only a brief interval in a theatrical performance. Furthermore, 
strolling players and theatre managers found trained animals 
numerous, easily procurable, and of many sorts, ranging from 
monkeys, dogs, and dancing bears to educated fleas.?¢ 

Employment of animals in extraneous scenes of clownery can 
be found early in the development of the regular drama. Skel- 
ton’s AMagnificence introduces a scene of buffoonery in which 
Folly trades his dog for Fancy’s hawk. The scene is merely 
variety entertainment, having no relation to the action of the 
play. Fancy enters with his hawk on his fist; Folly leads in his 
dog, Gryme. They wrangle over the merits of their respective 
pets through several lines of comic dialogue and finally swap.” 
Whether the hawk and dog were put through any tricks is not 
clear from the text. Dr. Graves, citing Nash’s reference (in The 
Returne of the renowned Caualiero Pasquill of England, 1589) to 
the “strange trickes and deuices between the Ape and the Owle,” 
asks if the word owle, Elizabethan cant for a fool, may not refer 
to some clown trick at Paris Garden."® 

Dogs, chickens, and at least one cat appeared on the stage be- 
fore Shakespeare. Dogs are used in The History of Jacob and 
Esau merely for purposes of realistic atmosphere, it seems, as the 
stage directions indicate that the players depended on their ability 
to catch these four-footed colleagues as occasion demanded.’® 
Coryn, the shepherd, in Sir Clyomon and Clamydes*® has a dog 
which he brings on the stage and threatens to beat. Near the 

Mention of the famous performing fleas occurs in Lovewit’s remark 
in The Alchemist, Act 5, Sc. 1: 

“Or’t may be, he has the fleas that run at tilt 
Upon a table, or some dog to dance.” 
“Vy. 968 ff. Fancy speaks to the audience about the beak of his bird: 
“Nowe let me se about, 
In all this rowte 
Yf I can fynde out 
So semely a snoute.” 
Fancy alludes to Folly’s dog as a “pylde curre,” v. 1065: “What pylde 
curre ledest thou in thy hande?” If this scene had any significance except 
clownish entertainment, a modern reader fails to see it. 

*T. S. Graves, Studies in Philol. XTX (1922), 326, n. 8. 

Farmer, Six Anonymous Plays. and series, Act 1, Sc. 1. The opening 
direction is: “Ragan entereth with his horn at his back and his hunting 
staff in his hand, and leadeth three greyhounds, or one, as may be gotten.” 

” Malone Society Reprints (1913), F iii verso. 
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beginning of Peele’s Old Wives Tale, Antic, Frolic, and Fantastic 
meet Clunch and his dog in the woods. “This is Ball my dog,” 
Clunch tells them, “that bids you all welcome in his own lan- 
guage.” (vv. 54-57) Whether Ball did more than bark for the 
entertainment of the audience is not indicated. 

Gib, Gammer Gurton’s cat, plays an almost tragic réle in a 
comic scene in Gammer Gurion’s Needle.2* Hodge thinks the 
missing needle is in the cat’s throat: 

Grope her, ich say, methinks ich feel it; does not prick your hand? 
Gib is finally released after Hodge has threatened her with death. 
This incident is related to the rest of the farcical play and is not 
extraneous, but the effect is heightened by the introduction of the 
cat. 

A scene of extraneous clownery is that in Mitsogonus (Act 3, 
Sc. 1) of the trick performed by the clown, Cacurgus, with two 
capons. Codrus, a rustic, has brought the fowls for Philogonus, 
but Cacurgus changes them in the basket through some sleight, 
as his reply to Philogonus’ question indicates: 

They were capons till I changed them—he that list may go look.?? 


This scene serves no dramatic purpose and is merely inserted for 
the comic diversion it affords. 

From Shakespeare onward, animal actors make fairly frequent 
appearances on the stage. Usually these animal performers appear 
in comic scenes that have little bearing on the action of the play. 
Act 4, Sc. 3 of Titus Andronicus (1594) has a direction: ‘Enter 
a clown, with a basket, and two pigeons in it.” He is taking the 
pigeons to the tribunal as an offering, but probably some comic 
use was made of them. 

The use of a trick dog by a clown in variety show acts is well 
illustrated by the performances of Launce and his dog, Crab, in 
Fwo Gentlemen of Verona (1595?). The clownery of this come- 
dian and his dog has no relation to the dramatic structure of the 
play and in no way advances the action. There is no definite 
sub-plot, and Launce and his dog, with the help of Speed at times, 
merely furnish a series of variety show performances. 

The third scene of Act 2 is entirely extraneous, opening with 
the direction, “Enter Launce, leading a dog.” Launce uses Crab, 

™ Act 3, Sc. 4. 

” Farmer, Six Anonymous Plays. 2nd series, 198. 
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the dog, as a foil for his clownery; he performs the favorite 
clown-juggler trick of weeping great streams of tears, all the while 
berating Crab for remaining dry-eyed: 

‘LAUNCE. Nay, ’twill be this hour ere I have done weeping; all 
the kind of the Launces have this very fault. I have received my 
proportion, like the prodigious son, and am going with Sir Proteus to 
the Imperial’s court. I think Crab my dog be the sourest-natured dog 
that lives; my mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, 
our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and all our house in a 
great perplexity, yet did not this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear: he 
is a stone, a very pebble stone, and has no more pity in him than a 
dog, etc. 

Launce continues his foolery, apostrophizing his shoes as his 
parents, etc., and concludes: 

Now the dog all this while sheds not a tear, nor speaks a word; but 

see how I lay the dust with my tears. 
Act 2, Sc. 2 presents another short extraneous scene of clownery 
between Launce and Speed in which Crab is called upon to answer 
questions. Crab makes his last appearance with Launce in Act 4, 
Sc. 4. Launce opens the scene with these remarks to Crab: 

When a man’s servant shall play the cur with him, look you, it goes 

hard: one that I brought up of a puppy; one that I saved from drown- 
ing, when three or four of his blind brothers and sisters went to it! 
I have taught him, even as one would say precisely, “thus would I teach 
a dog!” I was sent to deliver him as a present to Mistress Silvia from 
my master; and I came no sooner into the dining-chamber, but he 
steps me to her trencher and steals her capon’s leg: O, ’tis a foul 
thing when a cur can not keep himself in all companies! 
Launce then relates the incident of Crab’s misbehavior under the 
table, and finally he explains to Proteus that he had lost the “other 
squirrel” of a dog sent to Silvia and had tried to give her his own 
dog, Crab. Apparently capital was made of the ungainly, currish 
appearance of Crab. It should be noted that the reference to 
Silvia is the slender thread by which the clownery is at all con- 
nected with the rest of the plot. Shakespeare again employs a 
dog in Midsummer Night’s Dream (1595) when the actor who 
“presenteth moon’ in the show of the rude mechanicals appears 
with lanthorn, dog, and bush of thorn. There is no indication 
- whether the dog did any tricks.** 


* Select Collection of Old English Plays, ed. Robert Dodsley, 4th ed., 
Notes by W. C. Hazlitt, Lond. 1874, VIII, 187. Act 5, Sc. 1. 
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One of the choice scenes in the old play Mucedorus (ante 1598) 
is the entry of Mouse, the clown, with a bundle of hay, pursued 
by a bear. The direction is: ‘As he goes backwards, the bear 
comes in, and he tumbles over her, and runs away, and leaves 
his bottle of hay behind him.”** Later Segasto and Amadine enter 
pursued by a bear which is killed off stage by Mucedorus. Per- 
haps the bear was artificial, but since real trained bears were 
plentiful, it is not impossible that an actual bear sometimes graced 
the stage. This scene was at least realistic, for in Amends for 
Ladies (c. 1611), Feesimple refers to the play: 

Look how the old ass, my father, stands: he looks like the bear in 
the play; he has killed the lady with his very sight.?5 
Perhaps Shakespeare had the old play in mind when in The 
Winter’s Tale (1610?), he presented Antigonus pursued across 
the stage by a bear.”* 

A dog and cat are prominent among the entertaining features 
of Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Humour (1599). Puntarvolo 
is accompanied by a dog and: cat in a number of scenes. These 
animals are used to emphasize his humours, but from their fre- 
quent appearances, especially that of the dog, tricks were probably 
performed. ‘The animals are first brought on the stage (Act 3, 
Sc. 1) with the direction: “Enter Puntarvolo and Carlo, followed 
by two Serving-men, one leading a dog, the other bearing a bag.” 
Puntarvolo informs the audience that the cat is in the bag. There 
is a hint that the dog might have been trained to smoke, for 
Shift, who is offering to teach Sagliardo to smoke, remarks: 

I can make this dog take as many whiffes as I list, and he shall 

retain, or effume them, at my pleasure. 
Act 4, Sc. 4 opens with the entry of Puntarvolo, a notary, ser- 
vants, and the dog and cat. Puntarvolo has a paper drawn up 
protecting his dog and cat during his absence. Later in the same 
scene, Sagliardo, who swears by the dog, calls forth a significant 
comment from the others: 

Sac. .... By this dog, he has the most rare gift in tobacco that 
ever you knew. 

Car. He keeps more ado with this monster, than ever Banks did 
with his horse, or the fellow with the elephant. 

Macr. He will hang out his picture shortly, in a cloth, you shall see. 

* Ibid., VII, 208. 

* Ibid., XI, 164. Act 5, Se. 2. 

* Act 3, Sc. 3. 
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The dog appears again in Act 4, Sc. 6, and at the beginning of 
Act 5, Sc. 1, where he is poisoned and kicked out by Macilente. 
The part the dog plays is greatly emphasized, and when one re- 
members that plays were frequently written with definite casts 
in view, it seems not improbable that Jonson created the rdle of 
the dog in this play to fit a trick dog in possession of the com- 
pany.?? In Everie Woman in Her Humour (ante 1600), imitative 
of Jonson’s play, Getica’s dog appears at intervals,?* but he, like 
the play he is in, is an uninspired creation. 

Jonson seems to have found the use of dogs on the stage effec- 
tive, for he later employs then in The Staple of News (1625) 
rather awkwardly to emphasize the insanity of Pennyboy senior,” 
who arraigns and tries his two dogs, Block and Lollard, by due 
process of law. The trial scene is carried out with comic gravity 
as Pennyboy cross-questions the dogs and finally commits them 
to jail. The scene does not advance the action and was probably 
interesting chiefly for the comedy it afforded, but it had a reason 
for being in the characterization of Pennyboy senior. 

That the dog trial scene in The Staple of News was effective 
appears from an imitation in Act 3 of William Sampson’s The 
Vow Breakers (1636), this time, however, with a cat as defendant. 
Joshua enters, “his Cat in a String.” He is going to hang the cat 
by process of law for mouse-catching on Sunday. He plays the 
prosecuting attorney, the judge, the jury, and is about to be 
hangman when Gray, an army officer, cries, “Stay, stay, a pardon, 
a pardon!”’, and the bit of buffoonery is over with the observation, 
“A pleasant Tragicomedy, the Cat being Scap’t.” 

Contemporary with the dog in Every Man Out of His Humour 
is a dog scene in Marston’s Histriomastix. In Act 2 occurs the 
direction, ‘Enter Velure and Lyon-rash, with a water-Spaniell, 
and a Duck.” Nothing is done with the duck and spaniel, appar- 
ently, except to comment on them. Since the play satirizes many 


. 


**In spite of Johnson’s fulminations against extraneous matter being 
introduced in plays, he is not always guiltless of catering to sensational 
public taste. It may be noted here that he skilfully works his variety 
show material into some semblance of relation to the plot. 

** Note the dog’s appearance in Act 1, Sc. 1, and Act 2, Sc. 2, where 
Boss says that he is “a kind of Mongrill, he will carrie but not fetch, 
marrie hee is to be put to dauncing school for instruction.” 

* Act 5, Sc. 2. 
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other plays by performing ridiculous snatches from them, perhaps 
this scene is a burlesque of something in an older or contemporary 
play. 

Whatever the source of the dog and duck scene, Middleton 
later used the idea in a vaudeville act at the end of Act 2, Sc. 1 
of The Roaring Girl (1611). After the direction, ‘““Exeunt’’, for 
the actors in the other part of the scene, Gallipot, Tiltyard, and 
servants enter with spaniels and ducks. Gallipot has one of the 
dogs trained to serve as a cuspidor, for he spits in the dog’s 
mouth, a scene which must have brought a storm of laughter from 
the groundlings.*° After this, Gallipot puts his dogs through a 
retrieving trick: 

GAL. Push, let your boy lead his water-spaniel along, and we'll show 
you the bravest sport at Parlous Pond—Hey, Trug, hey, Trug, hey, 
Trug! here’s the best duck in England except my wife; hey, hey, hey! 
fetch, fetch, fetch! 

Come let’s away. 

Of all the year this is the sportful’st day. (Exeunt) 


All of this is without any relation to the play, and is simply a 
variety show entertainment inserted extraneously. 

A spaniel had previously appeared on the stage in The Dis- 
tracted Emperor (1589-1608) in the last act when Eudon and 
Busse enter, “leading in twoe lymes Byrtha and a Spaniell, hym- 
selfe (Busse) cladd all in a nett.”** Busse refers to his dog as 
“my faythfull trustye spanyell,”’ but the dog here seems to have 
been merely incidental. So also was the hound used to trail Milli- 
cent on the stage in Te Merry Devil of Edmonton (c. 1600).*? 

Thomas Heywood, always ready for a new sensation, has a 
_ clown bring in a goat when Bennington demands the prisoner in 
If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody (1604). When Ben- 
nington questions the clown, the latter replies: ** 


This is he I told you was busy in talk with the Princesse. What a 
did there, you must get out of him by examination. 


When Gallipot hears that Mistress Gallipot is not ready to go to 
Hogsdon, he whiles away the time with his dog trick, commenting: “Faith, 
that’s well—hum—pist—pist—(Spits in dog’s mouth).” 

* Act 5, Sc. 4. 

* Dodsley, X, 247-248. 

"The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood Now First Collected, ed. 
John Pearson, Lond. 1874, I, 230. 
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After a little more foolery, the clown is beaten out. The entire 
episode of clown and goat is extraneous. 

A monkey appears on the stage in Eastward Hoe (1605) in 
accordance with this direction: 


Enter Gertrude, Mildred, Bettrice, and Poldavy, a tailor; Poldavy 
with a fair gown, Scotch farthingale and French-fall in his arms; Ger- 
trude in a French head-attire, and citizen’s gown; Mildred sewing and 
Bettrice leading a monkey after her.** 


This is the only reference in the play to Bettrice, the waiting 
woman, and in the scene which follows there is no mention of 
the monkey. Could the maid have been inserted from an acting 
version of the play? Was the monkey brought in to do tricks 
or merely to give a notion of Gertrude’s extravagance? ‘Though 
the function of Bettrice and the monkey in this play is not clear, 
it is possible that they had a more important place on the stage 
than the printed play indicates. 

Monkeys, baboons, and apes were common in England through- 
out the Elizabethan period, but they appear on the stage much 
less frequently than dogs. In fact, the texts of the plays afford 
scanty evidence of the use of monkeys on the stage, though there 
are numerous references to them as popular attractions. In Si 
Gyles Goosecappe (pr. 1606), two pages pretend to mistake a 
third for a baboon, and engage in considerable buffoonery at his 
expense.°> In Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks (1609), Captain Face 
is made to give imitations of ape tricks,** and the play contains 
several references to the popularity of the beasts. 

Birds occasionally found their way to the stage but rarely on 
their own account. They were usually there for the sake of at- 
mosphere, though a few instances of the use of birds in tricks 
of sleight have been cited. Doves are seen to flutter away from 
the altar in the temple scene as Palamon worships in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen (1612),°" but obviously they were merely a part 
of the scene. In Shirley’s The Bird in a Cage (1633), however, 
a trick performance with the birds takes place in addition to their 
dramatic function. Bonamico, the pretended mountebank, takes 
out one of the birds, a rail, and comments: 

“The Works of John Marston, ed. A. H. Bullen, Lond. 1887, III, 13-14. 

* Act 1, Se. 1. : 

* Dodsley, X, 348-350. Act 4, Sc. 1. 

* Act 5, Sc. 1. 
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.... This was a rail, 
Bred up by a zealous brother in Amsterdam, 


Name but Rome, 

And straight she gapes, as she would eat the pope; 
A bird to be made much on! She and the horse 
That snorts at Spain by an instinct of nature, 
Should have shewn tricks together, etc.*® 


Although a trickster could perform feats with birds, ordinarily 
they were weak actors of themselves, and their appearances are 
comparatively infrequent. 

Trick performances by a cat are a part of the entertainment 
offered in Middleton’s The Witch. The cat plays a fiddle and 
“sings a brave treble in her own language.” The fiddle playing 
episode occurs in Act 1, Sc. 2, when Hecate conjures up the cat 
at the behest of Almachildes. The direction is: ““Hecate conjures; 
and enter a Cat playing on a fiddle, and Spirits with meat.” Per- 
haps the spirits were carrying meat for the cat as a reward for 
the trick performance. In Act 3, Sc. 3, after a song above is 
heard, “A Spirit like a cat descends,” and Firestone comments a 
few lines later: ‘Hark, hark, the cat sings a brave treble in her 
own language.” This scene serves no dramatic purpose except 
to conclude the act with a touch of buffoonery. It may be ob- 
jected that this was an artificial cat, a boy dressed in a skin; an 
artificial cat would have been the easiest method of staging the 
scene, but the late Elizabethans were seeking sensations, and a 
real animal performance would have been more effective. Further- 
more, cats were sometimes highly trained. Morley testifies that 
at the Bartholomew Fair about 1832 Signor Capelli exhibited his 
own sleight of hand and his “learned cats. They beat a drum, 
turned a spit, ground knives, played music, struck an anvil, roasted 
coffee, rung bells; and one obeyed orders in French and Italian.’’®® 
It is not improbable that a progenitor of some of these learned 
cats entertained Elizabethan play-goers, and that the extant ver- 
sion of the play preserves a record of the performance. 

Another witch play that employs animals is The Late Lancashire 
Witches (1634). In this play the use of a brace of greyhounds 


* Act 4, Se. 1. 
* Morley, Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, p. 487. 
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is much emphasized, as might be expected from the hands of Hey- 
wood. It is evident that the dogs did tricks on the stage. Their 
performances contributed to the interest of a play containing 
other variety show features. Act 2, Sc. 1 has a direction: ‘Enter 
an invisible spirit. F. Adson with a brace of Greyhounds.” The 
boy, who is speaking when the hounds enter, calls attention to 
them: 


What have we here a brace of Greyhounds broke loose from their 
masters: it must needs be so, for they have both their collers and 
slippers about their neckes. Now I looke better upon them, me thinks 
I should know them, and so I do: these are Mr. Robinson’s dogges 
that dwels some two miles off, I’le take them up & lead them home 
to their master; . . . . Come Hector, come. Now if I c’ud but start a 
Hare by the way .. . . Come poore curres along with me. 


A little later in the same scene the boy returns with the dogs; 
Shakstone starts a hare, but the dogs refuse to give chase; he 
beats them until] Gammer Dickison and the boy appear and ride 
the dogs away. Shakstone comments: 


Now blesse me heaven, one of the Greyhounds turn’d into a woman, 
and the other into a boy! The lad I never saw before, but her I know 
well; it is my grammer Dickison. 


Heywood makes free use of variety show features in this play. 
In a juggling act in Act 3, Sc. 1, a conjuring spirit makes live 
birds fly out of a pie. In Act 4, Sc. 1, Skimington and his wife 
enter on a horse. The horse probably was a property hobby, but 
the dogs and birds were clearly alive. The Black Dog in The 
Witch of Edmonton is, of course, merely an actor dressed in a 
skin.*° 

A Saint Patrick play without a snake would have been an 
anomaly. Shirley furnishes a scene in St. Patrick for Ireland 
(pr. 1640) in which St. Patrick curses the snakes in a contest 
with the magician Archimagus.* The serpents crawl in, receive 
their curses, and crawl away. No doubt these were property 
snakes, although snake-charming is an art ages older than the 
theatre. The play was written for the Irish stage. 


“Probably the “j black dogge” listed by Henslowe among his proper- 
ties could accommodate an agile actor inside. See Note 12, loc. cit. 
“Act 5, Sc. 3. 
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The evidence goes to show that animal acts on the English stage 
before 1642 were more frequent than the texts of plays prove. 
Animal acts could easily be introduced before or after the plays, 
or between the acts of a play, but unless an author was writing 
with a definite cast in view he might hesitate to insert an animal 
act into his play because the necessary trick animal might not 
always be procurable. Accordingly we may suppose that much 
evidence of more or less impromptu or occasional use of animals 
in stage play performances has not been preserved. On the other 
hand, it is possible that some of the animal acts preserved in 
printed stage plays are the result of the printers’ use of acting 
versions of plays with interpolated matter. Since playwrights 
often wrote according to the order of a producer, they could in- 
corporate in a play scenes requiring a highly trained animal, know- 
ing in advance that the animal required was available. In any 
case, it is clear that in the variety entertainment that helped to 
attract Elizabethan theatrical audiences animal acts held a recog- 
nized place. 

| Louis B. WRIGHT 


XXXII 
HERMUS vs. HORMUZ 


I* The Drinking Academy, or the Cheaters Holiday: (ca. 
1620?), Act I, Scene 2, occurs the following phrase: “tho 
Harmus and Pactolus rowle ther golden wandes into thy cofers.” 
In a footnote (ed. cit., p. 843), Pactolus (mod. Bagouly) is pro- 
perly explained as the “Lydian river in which King Midas bathed”; 
cf. Ovid, Met., xi, 85ff., but the equating of Hermus with Hormuz 
(Ormuz), an island in the Persian Gulf and famous in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries as an emporium of commerce? can, 
however, scarcely be correct. Indeed, the figure in question ob- 
viously calls for two rivers, not an island and a river. Rather 
than the Island of Hormuz and the Pactolus River, are meant the 
river Hermus ("Epyo¢g, mod. Sarabat, emptying into the Gulf of 
Smyrna) and its tributary, the Pactolus. It is difficult to imagine 
how the Island of Hormuz could roll down golden wands (lege 
sands? ). 

These two rivers, the Hermus and Pactolus, are frequently 
mentioned in classical literature (see Smith’s Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Geography and Pauly-Wissowa, s. vv.), but never as a 
pair so far as I have been able to discover. The anonymous 
author of The Drinking Academy, a lettered man, very probably 
had as his source here a passage in the epistolary correspondence 
between Alexander the Great and Dindimus, king of the Brahmins, 
as found in several recensions of the Historia de Prelsis of the 
Archpresbyter Leo of Naples. 

The passage in the Historia de Preliis occurs at the point where 
Dindimus is taking to task the Macedonian visitor for his career 
of conquest in Europe and Asia: he fortifies his criticism by the 
following observation: 


Uos Pactoli atque Hermé fluuios splendidos auro currentes absque 
colore et pauperes reddidistis.* 


*Ed. H. E. Rollins, P.W.0.A., XX XIX (1924), 837 ff. 

7Now only a small settlement. See Encycl. Brit., 11th ed., XII, 
6094-5. 

"Only in the Punica of Silius Italicus (Hermus, I, 159, and Pactolus, I, 
234) do I find the two rivers mentioned in one work; even here they 
are not mentioned in juxtaposition. 

“See Recension J’, O. Zingerle, Germanistische Abhendlasicen IV (188s), 
226, ll. 11-13, or Recension J’, A. Hilka, Der altfrs. Prosa-Alexanderroman 
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Mr. Rollins (ed. cit., p. 837) thought that Harmus was a scribal 
error for Hormus; it is more likely the form in the Héstoria de 
Preltts MS. which lay before the author of The Drinking Acad- 
emy, a spelling almost identical, for example, with Armus of 
(unpublished) cod. monac. lat. 824,° fol. 54r, where we read: 


Vos Pactoli atque Arms fluuios splendidissimos auro currentes 
a<b>sque colore pauperes reddidistis. 


Though the high tide of its popularity was in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, this Alexander romance was not altogether 
unknown in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England. An 
important fragment of an English translation in fourteenth-century 
alliterative verse has come down to us in the sixteenth-century® 
Bodleian paper MS. Greaves 60, while the Alexander-Dindimus 
correspondence itself is the basis of a ten-page moral essay pub- 
lished by Andrew Sowle in London [1683(?)], and entitled The 
Upright Lives of the Heathen briefly noted: or Epistles and Dis- 
courses betwixt Alexander the Conquerer and Dindimus King of 
the Brachmans. Giving an Account of what sort of People they 
are .... Collected together, and Published for a general Service." 

The Island of Hormuz was in the seventeenth century, no 
doubt, far better known than the river Hermus (Harmus), but 


(Halle: Niemeyer, 1920), p. 192, Il. 30-31, or versions of Recension J* in 
early printed edd. of the Historia de Preliis (e.g., Strassburg, 1489, in W. W. 
Skeat, Alexander and Dindimus, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser. 31, p. 20, where wrongly 
parallelled to English text belonging to Recension J.) 

“See Hilka, op. cit., p. xxiv. 

*See W. W. Skeat (quoting Sir F. Madden), The Romance of William 
of Palerne, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser., No. 1, p. xxx. See O. Emmerig, “‘Darius- 
brief und Tennisball Geschichte,” Englische Studien, XXXIX (1908), 362- 
401, for the indirect influence of the Alexander story on Henry V, i, 2, 
258 ff. ‘Ammonian Jove,’ mentioned by Milton (P.Z. IX, 508) as father 
of Alexander is probably not to be associated with the legend but with 
some classical source. A. W. Verity, note ad. loc., suggests Plutarch’s Life 
of Alexander; see Pauly-Wissowa, sub ‘Ammon’ for other possibilities. _ 

"Date not on title page (or in colophon), but supplied in the Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue of Printed Books and queried. 

*Cf. “Ormus” in A. H. Gilbert, A Geographical Dictionary of Milton 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1919), p. 220. See further interesting 
notes by A. J. H. Charignon, Le Livre de Marco Polo (Pekin: Nachbaur, 
1924), I, 65. 
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in the present instance there can be little question that our un- 
known author had the river in mind and that his use of Harmus 
(Hermus) and Pactolus together is due to their occurrence side 
by side in the Alexander romance. 

F. P. Macoun, JR. 


XXXITI 
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| edna of the earlier plays of Shakespeare (c. 1590-1600) 
cannot fail to notice the existence in them of two old cronies, 
who are forever strolling into the story from outside. Usually, 
they make their appearance together, and whatever the nature of 
the play, they, at any rate, abide the same. They are both 
amiable, honest simpletons, smacking of the village-green. Some- 
times they are servants, sometimes minstrels, and sometimes con- 
stables and watchmen. If we scan them more closely, we shall 
find that each has a separate individuality. One is garrulous, 
complacent and, on occasion, lachrymose; he is brim-full of the 
wisdom of the ale-house, and loves to lecture and patronize his 
companion. This old fellow is a mere shadow to his wiser gossip. 
It is his business to ask simple-minded questions or to listen in 
simple-minded wonder to the dogmatic wisdom of his friend. In 
short, his main duty is to be the cause that wit and comicality 
express themselves through the mouth of his friend. 

We trace these two old cronies in Launce and Speed (T. G. of 
V., c. 1590), in Dull and Costard (LZ. L. L., c. 1591), in Bully 
Bottom and Peter Quince (M. N. D., c. 1595), in Lancelot Gobbo 
and his blind father (M. of V., c. 1596), in Peter and the leader 
of the Minstrels (R. and J., c. 1597); in Dogberry and Verges 
(Much Ado, c. 1§99) and in the two grave-diggers (Ham., c. 
1600). We find, I think, a faint reflection of them in Mr. Justice 
Shallow and his tongue-tied friend, Master Silence (H. JV, Part 
II, c. 1596). But after the two grave-diggers, we meet them no 
more. The complacent, garrulous gossip has disappeared for 
good. His quieter companion survives to be the butt of Touch- 
stone’s wit (A. Y. L., c. 1601), and then he, too, disappears. 

It would be rash to say that Shakespeare had always in his 
mind’s eye two particular actors when he drew these various 
characters. The compére school of clowning is as old as the 
theatre itself. And the stupid country bumpkin of a servant is as 
native to English comedy, and as old a tradition, as the roguish 
valet of French or Italian comedy. The type dates from the time 
when “clowns” were clowns indeed (i.e. yokels), and servants in 
the household of a great feudal nobleman. In short, the true 
ancestor of the Shakespearean clown is not the Vice of the 
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medieval morality, but the village “natural” or the wandering 
ballad-singer (even, perhaps, Chaucer’s Pardoner), who found 
employment in a castle as the household jester. When the big 
feudal household broke up, the clown would be almost the first 
servant to be dismissed, but, luckily for himself, he found a new 
haven in the theatre. 

But though the type is traditional, we know that Shakespeare 
had in his company two actors specially qualified to play such 
parts. A chance stage-direction in Romeo and Juliet tells us that 
Will Kemp played Peter; another in Much Ado tells us that Dog- 
berry and Verges were played by Will Kemp and Dick Cowley. 
With this clue we can cast our eyes backwards and forwards and 
visualize Kemp and Cowley as Bottom and Quince, as the two 
Gobbos or as the two Grave-diggers in Hamlet. 

Of Cowley not much is known, apart from Kemp. He lived 
in Holywell, hard by the Theatre, and died in 1619, presumably 
at a ripe old age. As Dogberry says in introducing Verges to the 
notice of Leonato: “An two men ride of a horse, one must ride 
behind.” That was Cowley’s life; he rode behind Will Kemp. 
Kemp, of course, was the most famous clown-actor of his day— 
of the old-fashioned type; he preferred to raid the play with im- 
provised merriment rather than learn a part.’ As, after Burbage, 
the most important member of the Strange-Chamberlain Company, 
he was a man whom Shakespeare always had to bear in mind 
when he cast up his characters for a play. He died in 1602, but 
for close upon two years before that he had ceased to act for 
Shakespeare. His last appearance on the London stage in a play 
by Shakespeare was in the part of Dogberry (c. 1599-1600), and 
“positively his last appearance” at all in any play, so far as we 
can guess, was as the First Grave-digger in Hamlet, which was 
probably first staged on tour somewhere about April or May of 
1600.? 

*The Return from Parnassus, Pt. 2 where Kemp appears in his own 
person on the stage and expresses a preference for impromptu clowning. So, 
too, in the Three English Brothers, (1607), where he again appears. 

*The re-discovery of Harvey’s marginal reference to Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, in his copy of Speght’s Chaucer (pub. 1598), made before the 
execution of Essex (Feb. 2, 1601), brings the play at latest to late 1600. 
Cf. F. S. Boas, Shakespeare and the Universities, App. 1. For the conten- 


tion that Hamlet, Quarto I, was acted on tour, cf. (/nter alia) Crompton 
Rhodes, Shakespeare’s First Folio, Chap. V. 
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The grave-digging scene in Hamlet is the quintessence of the 
Kemp-Cowley fooling. Kemp, after settling all questions of 
theology and law for his friend, Cowley, in his usual dogmatic 
manner, bids him cudgel his brains no more and orders him off. 
the stage to fetch a stoup of liquor from Yaughan’s. When we 
remember that Kemp had sold out from the Strange-Chamberlain 
Company (Mar., 1599) and that this was the last time that he 
was to play for Shakespeare, there may be a personal application 
in Hamlet’s meditative remarks over the skull of Yorick (how 
came it, by the way, in Ophelia’s grave?), the King’s jester, the 
fellow of infinite jest who set the tables in a roar. And, con- 
sciously or not, there is a symbolic touch in the fact that, on this, 
his last appearance, Kemp stands shoulder-high in a grave of his 
own digging. ; 

Equally, there is a touch of symbolism in the meeting between 
William (? named from Kemp, or merely Shakespeare) and 
Touchstone in the Forest of Arden. Kemp is gone, but Cowley 
survives to be a solitary English yokel in the world of pastoral 
romance. There he meets Touchstone, who stands for the new 
wit. There is a brief struggle for the hand of Audrey between 
the old clown and the new, and, as usual, Dick Cowley is worsted 
and confounded in argument. He retires from the stage, but 
without malice. “God rest you, merry sir,” he says to Touchstone, 
and so leaves his blessing on the new wit as he makes his final 
exit. 

With the coming of Touchstone, we are aware of a new and 
distinct personality among the characters of Shakespeare. We find 
him again as Feste in Twelfth Night (c. 1602), as the mischievous 
jester in All’s Well (? 1603), and as the faithful fool in Lear 
(1606)—always with a touch of the crack-brained zany about 
him. There is, too, I think, a touch of his ironic humor in the 
merry cobbler in Julius Cesar (1602) and in Pompey, the pimp, 
in Measure for Measure (1604) and the drunken Porter in Mac- 
beth (1606-1607). In real life we know that the man who played, 
at any rate, Touchstone, Feste and the faithful fool in Lear was 
Robert (or Robin) Armine. And in real life, Robin Armine was 
a man of very decided personality. 

A word or two for his life and works.* He came from the coun- 


*For the facts of Armine’s life I must express my entire indebtedness 
to Miss E. M. Denkinger’s illuminating article, “Actors’ Names in the Reg- | 
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try, like all good clowns, being born about 1568 at King’s Lynn, 
in Norfolk, where his father was a tailor. In 1581 he arrived in 
London and was apprenticed to a goldsmith, one John Lowyson. 
Somewhere about 1584, we may surmise, he fell under the notice 
of the famous clown, Dick Tarlton, of the Curtain. The legend 
is that his master sent him to collect a debt from an inn-keeper 
named Charles, who was a tenant of Tarlton’s. Charles, not 
having the money in the house, pleaded for further grace, where- 
upon the prentice-boy scrawled some amusing doggerel on the wall 
and departed whistling. Tarlton, entering the room soon after- 
wards and “being partly acquainted with the boy’s humour,” 
wrote on the wall beside his doggerel the following lines— 


A wag thou art, none can prevent thee, 
And thy desert shall content thee. 

Let me devine. As I am, 

So in time thou'lt be the same. 

My adopted son, therefore, be, 

To enjoy my clown’s suit after me. 


“And see how it fell out,” adds Tarlton’s biographer; “the boy, 
reading this, so loved Tarlton after, that regarding him with more 
respect, he used to go to his plays, and fell in league with his 
humour, and private practice brought him to present playing, and 
at this hour (1600) performs the same, where at the Globe on 
the Bankside men may see him.’ 

However, before he became the true “son of Tarlton,” we hear 
of Armine as “a son of Elderton”; in other words, he was a writer 
of ballads and pamphlets. Tom Nashe singles him out twice for 
disdainful mention as such along with Tom Deloney and Philip 
Stubbs. Tom Deloney, “the balleting silk-weaver of Norwich,” 
being a Norfolk man, may have been a personal friend. Cer- 
tainly, Armine was on terms of some intimacy with those two 
distinctly minor luminaries, Robert Tofte (the poet of Alba) and 


ister of St. Bodolph’s Aldgate,” P.M.L.A., XLI (1926), 91x ff. And for the 
dating of his works, I must thank Prof. T. W. Baldwin for his careful 
study in his article, “Shakespeare’s Jester,” M.L.N. XXXCXIX, 447-55. 

*Tarlton’s Jests (Pt. 2. S.R. 1600.) 

*“Hough! Thomas Delone, Philip Stubs, Robert Arnim, etc. your father 
Elderton is abused.” (Strange News etc. 1593). “He [i.e. Nashe] disdaineth 
T.D., P.S., R.A. and the common pampbhleteers of London” (Péerce’s 
Superogation etc. 1593). 
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Matthew Roydon (the poet, probably, of Willobie his Avisa). By 
1594 he seems to have turned to the stage, and was playing clown 
for the Lord Chandos’ Men. This was a third-rate provincial 
company of an old-fashioned type, which traveled with a tame 
bear and a puppet-show, amongst other things. It had, like other 
companies, its own circuits. One was along the old Pilgrim road 
to Canterbury and thence to Dover; another lay through Essex, 
Suffolk and Armine’s own county, Norfolk, as far as Grimsby 
and the country-houses of the Lincolnshire Fens and of Sher- 
wood Forest, and, on occasion, as far north as York. But their 
favorite terrain was Warwickshire, Gloucestershire and Worcester- 
shire—a natural choice, as at Sudeley Castle on the borders of | 
Warwick and Gloucester, the Lords of Chandos dwelt in rude 
plenty as “Kings of the Cotswolds.” Whilst with this company, 
it was Armine’s humor to go by many names as a clown—poor 
Pinck, Snuff, Clonnico, and (perhaps) Grumball. Certainly in 
these years he traveled extensively, and even found his way to 
Edinboro’—perhaps, he was one of the actors whom Lawrence 
Fletcher took with him to Scotland in 1595.° 

By the autumn of 1599 he was back in London and acting at 
the Curtain, probably still with the Chandos Men.’ But at some 
time before August, 1600* he had joined the Chamberlain’s Men 
at the Globe. From that time onward until his disappearance 
from the stage, his history lies with that company. He succeeded 
Kemp in the part of Dogberry. He was Touchstone, Feste, the 
faithful fool in Lear, and, probably, the merry cobbler in Julius 
Cesar, and the drunk porter in Macbeth. From Jonson’s “names of 
the principal comeedians” for The Alchemist, it seems fairly cer- 
tain that he played the part of the poetical, crazy voluptuary, 
Sir Epicure Mammon.® About 1599 he married and had three 


*In Foole upon Foole (S.R. 1600), in describing the antics of Jemmy 
Camber, Armine shows a knowledge of the locality of Edinboro’ Castle, 
High St., the Cannongate and Greyfriars Churchyard which could only be 
picked up at first hand. Experto crede. 

' *T.-W. Baldwin, op. cit. 

®°T. W. Baldwin, op. cit. 

° By “principal comcedians,” Jonson means always actors of the principal 
parts. He prints the actors’ names in double columns to parallel the two 
columns of dramatis persone. Name No. 3 of the actors is Alexander 
Cooke, the impersonator of women’s parts. He would impersonate Dol 
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children.*° In 1605 Augustine Phillips, the senior clown-actor of 
the company, died and left in his will thirty shillings to his 
“fellow,” William Shakespeare, and twenty shillings to his “‘fel- 
low,” Robert Armine. In 1610 Sir John Davies in his Scourge 
of Folly paid him a friendly and discerning tribute not only as a 
great clown-actor, but as a high-minded man. In his closing days, 
he seems to have fallen into poverty. Finally, he died and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1615?1—ffive months before his friend, Shakespeare. The 
burial register states that he was “ffree of the Goldsmiths,” i.e. 
held the freedom of the Goldsmiths’ Company, which shows that 
famous gild held their former prentice-boy in high honor. 
_ Armine was something more than a clown-actor. As became 
a “son of Elderton,” he was an author, too. The following is the 
list of his known contributions to literature: 


1. 1590. A preface to A Brief Resolution of the Right Religion 
(a religious pamphlet, accredited, without good cause, to Armine’s 
friend, Philip Stubbs, “the puritan” son of Elderton). 

2. 1597. Some verses in Robert Tofte’s Alba. 

3. c. 1599. A comedy, The Two Maids of Moreclacke, acted, per- 
haps, by the Children at the Blackfriars Theatre. Pub. 1609. 

4. 1600. Quips upon Questions, (a collection of “Themes” or im- 
promptu doggerel rhymes, made by a clown from the stage in answer 
to subject-matter given him by members of the audience). 

5. 1600. Foole upon Foole. (The lives of six famous “naturals” 
and household jesters.) Re-pub. 1605. 

6. 1604. A preface to A True Discourse of the Practices of Eliz. 
Caldwell (an account of a murder in Cheshire, written by Armine’s 
cousin, Gilbert Dugdale, and dedicated to Lady Chandos). 

7. 1609. A Nest of Ninnies (an expanded second edition of 
No. 5). | 

8. 1609. The Italian Taylor and His Boy (a fantastic poem trans- 
lated from the Italian of Straparola). 


Common, No. 2 in the dram. pers. Names x and 2 of the actors are 
Burbage and Lowin, who, we know from other sources, c.. 1609-19, shared 
parts, and so they would play the Subtle, (No. 1 of dram. pers.). Follow- 
ing the line down in this way (omitting minor characters) we find Armine’s 
name against Epicure Mammon. 

°F. M. Denkinger, op. cit. 

“FE. M. Denkinger, op. cit. 
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Now for the character of the man, which is much more remark- 
able than his odd jumble of works. His humor and his kindness 
of heart shine out on every page of his Nest of Ninnies. Here his 
characters are creatures like the dwarf in Velasquez’ famous pic- 
ture, helpless oddities of human nature, whose failings make sport 
for the sounder-minded—Will Summers, the. jester of Henry VIII, 
or Jemmy Camber, jester to James V in Scotland. But throughout 
the book Armine reveals for them all the sympathy and insight 
that Velasquez shows for the dwarf. Of John o’ the Hospital, “an 
innocent ideot” whom he knew (probably, in his prentice-boy 
days) as the butt of the good-natured merriment of the school- 
boys of Christ’s Hospital, he writes: . 

Not long after he died, and was old, for his beard was full of white 
haires, as his picture in Christ’s Hospital (now to be seene) can wit- 
nesse; buryed he is, but no epitaph. Methinks those yt in his life 
time could afford him his picture, might with his grave yeeld so much 
as foure lynes, that people may see where he lyes, whom they so wel 
knew, and if I might perswade his Motto should be thus and to this 
effect: 

Here under sleepes blew John that gives 
Food to feede wormes, yet he not lives; 
You that passe by, look at his grave, 
And say, your selves the like must have. 
Wise men and fooles all one end makes; 
God’s will be done, who gives and takes.}? 


And surely Armine is Grumball, the clown among the Lord Chan- 
dos’ Men, whom Jack Miller, the “gentleman’s fool” of Upton-on- 
Severn loved so well that he swore “he would goe all the world 
with Grumball, that he would.” Armine describes how the inn- 
keeper of the Hart at Pershore locked up Jack in an attic to pre- 
vent him from following the Lord Chandos’ players. But Jack, 
seeing the players go by on the further bank of the Severn (which 
was frozen at that season), 


creeps thorow the window and sayd, I come to thee, Grumball. The 
players all stood still to see further. He got downe very daungerously, 
and makes no more adoe, but ventures over the Haven, which is, by 
the long bridge, as I gesse, some forty yards over. Tut, he made no 
thing of it, but my hart aked to see it, and my eares heard the yce 
crack all the way. 


™ Nest of Ninnies, 1609. 
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When Jack was arrived safe and sound the other side, Grumball, 
to punish him for the fright he had given him, gave him a good 
whipping—with rosemary, “‘which he tooke laughing, for it was 
‘his maner ever to weepe in kindnesse and laugh in extremes.”?® 
Again, Armine describes how Jemmy Camber, the Scotch fool, 
feeling that death was-upon him, dug his own grave, and then lay 
down in it and died. “Sometimes,” says Armine in comment, 
“fools have a guess at wit. The wisest could have done no more, 
nor so much.”!4 

The Nest of Ninnies not only shows its author’s ready sympa- 
thies; it is full of liveliness and of local color. We have delight- 
ful glimpses of Christmas merry-making in country-houses—fiddles 
and bagpipes in the kitchen and players in the parlor—the players 
using the kitchen for a tiring-room and the boy-actors combining 
with the household fools to rob the oven of quince-pies, when no 
one is looking. And here is a characteristic dialogue between 
Lennard, “the leane foole of merry Sherwood,” and a shoemaker, 
which in one remark reminds us of Dogberry— 
- The foole stood gaping at a Sppemiakens stall, who, not knowing 
him, asked him who he was. 

Go, look, says he, I know not my self. 

They asked him where he was borne. 

At my mother’s back, sayes he. 

In what country, quoth they. 

In the country, quoth he, where God is a good man.}5 


One or two other touches which reveal the man. In dedicating 
Dugdale’s Discourse of Eliz. Caldwell to the widow of his former 
patron, Mary, Lady Chandos, he writes of himself: 


Your good honour knowes Pinck’s poor hart, who, in all my services 
to your late deceased kind lord, never savoured of flatterie or fixion. 


Again, in his dedication of his Jtalian Taylor to Lord and Lady 
Haddington we might have looked for the usual lively sense of 


™ Nest of Ninnies, 1609. 

“Nest of Ninnies, 1600. 

*® Nest of Ninnies cf. Dogberry’s “Well, God’s a good man,” (Much Ado, 
V. 3.), perhaps, an Arminian addition to the part. For proof that Armine 
acted Dogberry, cf. his dedicatory epistle to the Italian Taylor: “TI pray 
“you pardon the boldness of a beggar who hath been written down an ass 
in his time, and pleads under forma pauperis notwithstanding his constable- 
ship.” 
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gratitude for favors yet to come, which is part and parcel of the 
average dedication. But Armine pleads for someone else. 
“Shrouded under the glister of your star,” he tells their honors, 
“is a poetical light,”” Matthew Roydon, now fallen on evil days, 
and he thanks their honors for past kindness to his friend and 
begs that they ever cherish him in his old age and poverty. 

Armine’s epitaph was written in his own lifetime by Sir John 
Davies in the Scourge of Folly (1610). ‘Players, I love you all,” 
said Davies, but he loved Armine best of all. Burbage and Shake- 
speare must rest content with a few bare lines, but to Armine is 
dedicated a whole poem. Davies glimpsed the kindly serious- 
minded man behind the mirth of the clown—serious-minded, per- 
haps, to the verge of melancholy. “Honest, gamesome Robin 
Armine”’ was, after all, in the eyes of Davies, the best and kindest 
scourge of folly that he had met in real life. 


Armine, what shall I say of thee, but this— 
Thou art a fool and knaver Both? Fie, I miss; 
And wrong thee much, sith thou indeed art neither, 
Although in show thou playest both together 
Honest Robin, thou with harmless mirth 

Dost please the world; and so amongst the earth 
That others but possess with care that stings, 

So makest thy life more happy far than kings; 

And so much more our love should thee embrace, 
Sith still thou livest with some that die to grace, 
And yet art honest, in despite of lets, 

Which earns more praise than forcéd goodness gets. 
So play thy part, be honest still with mirth; 
Then, when th’art in the tiring-house of earth, 
Thou being his servant whom all kings do serve, 
Mayest for thy part well-played like praise deserve; 
For in that tiring-house when either be, 

Y’are one man’s men and equal in degree; 

So thou in sport the happiest men dost school 
To do as thou dost—wisely play the fool. 


Here, then, was a man of rare character—the eternal clown who 
hid his wisdom and his charity behind a veil of mirth—a man in 
real life with something of the temper of Hamlet. Here, too, was 
an actor, with a special line of acting—the “natural” and the 
crack-brained jester—the fruit of study and observation in real 
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life. No wonder that Shakespeare, who also studied and observed 
real life, grew interested in Armine and allowed him the fullest 
self-expression in his plays. 

Armine’s interest in human freaks may have started with his 
“old acquaintance” (as he honestly declares it) with John o’ the 
Hospital, a “natural” who used to lead about an old woman called 
Blind Alice by whom he was taught to sing the psalms and 
to listen to sermons. After the death of his “nurse,’’ John was 
given an asylum at Christ’s Hospital, where he amused the school- 
boys by preaching sermons in the manner of his benefactor, Dean 
Nowell. Jack Miller Armine met in Worcestershire. He ap- 
parently belonged to the household of a gentleman living at 
Upton-on-Severn. Jack Oates, “the flat foole” belonging to the 
household of Sir William Holles at Great Grimsby in Lincoln- 
shire, he probably never met, but picked up tales of him from 
servants and rustics while staying with Sir William in his guise 
of clown to the Chandos troupe. The same is probably true of 
his knowledge of Lennard, “the leane foole,”’ who belonged to a 
country-squire living in the neighborhood of Mansfield in Not- 
tinghamshire. Jemmy Camber, too, he can only have known by 
repute after a visit to Scotland. The last of his “six sortes of 
sots,” Will Summers, jester to Henry VIII, had, of course, been 
dead a whole generation and more, but he was a popular figure 
in Elizabethan farce, with something of the same kind of popu- 
larity that Robin Hood enjoyed—he was frank and fearless to those 
in power, he was kind to the poor, and, furthermore, under cover 
of his insanity, he read the bluff king many an excellent homily on 
the art of government. Naturally, no book written by a clown 
about zanies could afford to miss out “kind Will Summers.” 

We cannot say whether Armine’s interest in “naturals” came 
to him because he was a clown, and here was a field of unexplored 
material for clown-acting, or whether it was part of his nature; 
but the fact remains that it was his ambition to enact such parts 
upon the stage. For that purpose he wrote his comedy, The Two 
Maids of Moreclacke.* The plot of this play is random as chance 


* Limiting dates, June, 1597-Feb., 1602. T. W. Baldwin, op. cit. 1598-99 
seems the most possible date. Perhaps, acted by the Boys at Blackfriars— 
Armine says it was acted “in the City,” and later the play was the prop- 
erty of the Revels Children. 
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medley—elopements galore, disguises, long-lost husbands, Juliets 
in coffins, riddles come true, and so forth. But, after all, what 
matters plot to Armine? All he wants is to bring himself on the 
stage as his old friend, John o’ the Hospital. So on he comes in 
his blue-coat, leading Blind Alice, and accompanied by a school- 
boy from Christ’s Hospital, to put him through his tricks for 
the entertainment of the guests at a wedding party.?” 

When Armine joined the Chamberlain’s Men, his book upon 
fools was already written, and he had been seen upon the 
stage as John o’ the Hospital in his own comedy. Perhaps it was 
this last performance which decided the Chamberlain’s Men to 
take him on in the place of Will Kemp. Shakespeare, finding in 
Armine fresher and more sympathetic material to work with than 
in Kemp, decided to humor him to the top of his bent, and in 
the process, Armine gave as much as he received. 

Touchstone, of course, is the household jester im excelsis—just 
the part for Armine, and Shakespeare is reveling in his new dis- 
covery. Never again was Armine to get quite so good a part. 
Touchstone is a sardonic philosopher, who shoots his criticisms at 
mankind, like Will Summers, under cover of his lunacy, a witty 
madman who is not so mad as he would have his betters believe. 
His tricks and turns of phrase are as much Armine’s as Shake- 
speare’s. Armine’s own books are full of Touchstonianisms. As, 
for instance, 


Fooles make bookes for wise men to laugh at.18 

Truth goes in plaine attire, let fixion masque in Kendal Greene.?® 

I go in Motley, making my own cloke-bag ready.?°. 

You shall find verse, as well as blancke as crancke, yet in the prose 
let it pass for currant.?} 

Vale, as for vidi et vict, let Cesar at his next arrive so salute you.?? 


That Armine acted John o’ the Hospital, cf. his own statement in 
the dedication, 1609. “I would againe have inacted John my selfe, but 
Tempora mutantur in illis, etc. I cannot do as I would. I have thought 
good to divulge him thus, being my old acquaintance Jack, whose life 
I knew.” 

*Dedic. to Foole upon Foole, also Italian Taylor. 

* Dedic. to True Discourse, etc. ; 

* Dedic. to Two Maids, etc. 

** Dedic. to Two Maids, etc. 

* Dedic. to Nest of Ninnies. 
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Bolts are shot of the unskillful, as well as the archer, and they now 
and then hit.?3 

These days beggars are gallants and gentles of right blood tame 
ruffians.?4 

I have seen the stars at midnight.?5 

Natural fooles are prone to self-conceit, fooles Artificall with their 
wits lay waite to make themselves fooles, liking the disguise to feede 
their own mindes.?® 


In Feste Armine wears his rue with a difference. He is not 
so much Will Summers, philosopher, wit and courtier, as Jack 
Miller, the eternal child, with the uncanny shrewdness of a child 
among his elders. He is all things to all men—sentimental with 
the Duke, convivial with Sir Toby, mischievous with Malvolio 
and malicious with Viola. And in this part another side of Ar- 
mine’s talent comes into play. Touchstone had once lifted up his 
voice in a part-song with two pages in the Forest of Arden—only 
to pour humorous scorn on the poorness of the singing. Feste 
irradiates the dreamy atmosphere of Illyria with lute-songs and 
snatches of old ballads. After all, Armine in his day had been a 
maker of ballads. How many of the songs in Twelfth Night 
are of Armine’s making or scraps of his old repertoire? Hey, 
Robin, jolly Robin, which echoes his own name, may well have 
been his own song. And the closing song—a Tom o’ Bedlam 
song in its joyous, child-like nonsense, which means everything 
or nothing, according as the listener is a German commentator or 
not—that is just the sort of song that a Jack Miller would have 
sung. It is good enough to be Shakespeare’s, but might it not 
have been Armine’s? Well, at any rate, without Armine to help, 
Shakespeare would never have hit upon the spirit of the song. 

In King Lear we run into a pretty problem of Armine’s influence 
on Shakespeare, for here is Armine’s own humor of madness run 
riot, and for no good reason, so far as the authority of the old play 
of King Leir is concerned. Had Shakespeare felt the interest of 
Armine’s hobby? For Armine he constructs the character of the 
faithful fool—Feste astray in the world of tragedy—his brain still 
hovering between innocence and shrewdness—and not, by the 

*Dedic. to Italian Taylor. 

* Italian Taylor. 


* Dedic. to Nest of Ninnies. 
** Foole upon Foole (Jack Oates). 
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way, the pretty, fragile boy of the sentimentalists, but a full- 
grown man and an old friend of Lear’s. And on either side of 
this natural are the old king, who gradually goes mad under our 
eyes, and Edgar, who is masquerading as a Tom o’ Bedlam. As 
Armine went across Moor Fields to the Curtain he must often 
have passed the famous Bethlehem Hospital. With his interest 
in the madmen of this world, he must often have noticed in the 
villages round London, the Bedlam Beggars?’ (and their dishonest 
imitators, the Abram Coves) wandering about with staff and horn, 
all bedecked with ribbons and flowers, chanting their songs of 
“knights of ghosts and shadows” and “tourneys beyond the wide 
world’s end.” In Edgar Shakespeare has given us with life-like 
energy all the tricks and “furious fancies” of these vagabond luna- 
tics. Shakespeare was quite capable of studying such characters 
for himself, but again Armine, for whom they held an even greater 
interest, may have drawn the poet’s attention to them and may 
have helped him in filling in the picture. 
AusTIN K. GRAY 


“For Bedlam Beggars, i.e. harmless lunatics licensed to beg for Bedlam 
Hospital, and their songs, etc. cf. Dekker’s English Villainies, Disreli’s 
Curiosities of Literature. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S RICHARD II AND THE ESSEX 
CONSPIRACY 


HE CRITICS have emphasized the “romantic” aspects of 

Shakespeare’s work to such an extent as almost to ignore 
any possible connection of his plays with the people of his day 
and the problems that occupied their minds. His characters are 
treated as sheer creations who live in a sort of vacuum. But 
there are numerous indications that Shakespeare was not utterly 
detached from the life that was going on about him. 

Love’s Labour's Lost, Shakespeare’s first really original play, 
written at least as early as 1591, combines with its fantasy a 
realistic satire on manners, and is up to the minute in, its ma- 
terials. Besides touching on England’s relations with other -na- 
tions, it makes free use of the Essex and Biron expedition in be- 
half of Henri IV of France, even employing real names of some 
of the persons represented. The same French affairs are briefly 
referred to (“France making war against her heir”) in another 
play written near the same date, A Comedy of Errors (III, ii, 
127). 

A nike play which shows a point of contact with one of the 

“causes” espoused by Essex is King John (1593). One passage 
in this play (IV, ii, 203 ff.) seems to satirize that “humor” of 
Queen Elizabeth which made her draw up the warrant for the 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, affix to it her signature, and 
then affect surprise, anger, and grief on discovering that her secre- 
tary, William Davison, had permitted her signed warrant to be 
put into effect.t Even the sequel—the fining and banishment 
of the instrument of her will—is mirrored in John’s treatment of 
Hubert, whom he supposes to have carried out his explicit direc- 
tion to put Arthur into the grave (III, iii, 19 ff.). King John, 
acting regret and dismay, rebukes Hubert as the hand that mur- 
dered Arthur: 


* This parallel was first traced by Richard Simpson, in “The Politics of 
Shakespeare’s Historical Plays,” Trans. of the New Shakespeare Soc’y, ser. 
I, pt. 2 (1874), pp. 396-441. Cf. his “The Political Use of the Stage in 
Shakspere’s Time,” Jbid., pp. 371-395. The report of the meeting of 
the Society shows that the idea of political discussion by Shakespeare was 
received with extreme disfavor. 
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It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humor for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life. 


Hubert replies (just as Davison answered Elizabeth), “Here is 
your hand and seal for what I did.” But John weakly evades 
responsibility for signing the warrant, saying that, if Hubert had 
not been there, he would not have thought of the murder, and if 
Hubert had objected outright, he would not have ordered it.? 

There is a fourth play in which Shakespeare may have been 
indebted to a cause of Essex for the suggestion of a bit of the 
material, A Merchant of Venice, first produced about 1594 or 
1595. It has long been believed that in this play Shakespeare 
took advantage of a general interest in Jewish character aroused 
by the hanging of Roderigo Lopez, the Jewish physician charged 
with conspiracy to murder both Queen Elizabeth and the Portu- 
guese pretender, Antonio Perez, in the interests of Spain. Both 
the idea of the Jew and the name of his intended victim, Antonio, 
were probably suggested to Shakespeare by the connection of 
Essex with this alleged plot, for Essex himself brought the charge 
against Lopez (January, 1594). Antonio Perez was an intimate 
associate of Essex in England in 1594-95, as of Essex’s friend 
Anthony Bacon and of the young Sir Philip Gawdy, who stayed 
with him at times at Essex’s home. He proved a rather trouble- 
some friend, but Essex both financed and lent him his influence 
for some time in France and England, in 1594-95.° 

Again, about 1594, when King James of Scotland and other 
claimants began to show more active interest in the succession to 
the English throne, Shakespeare apparently reflected on Eliza- 
beth’s treatment of the various claimants, on her attitude towards 
the succession, and on the abstract principles determining the 


* Elizabeth’s unfair persecution of the unfortunate Davison enlisted the 
enthusiastic interest of Essex, whose best trait of character was his desire 
to help those he thought worthy when they were out of favor. Essex 
wrote to King James on April 18, 1587, begging him to intercede for the 
abused and beloved secretary. Cf. W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of 
the Devereux, II, 184. 

*See letters to Essex concerning Perez in Salisbury Papers, V, passim, 
and Lives and Letters of the Devereux, passim; and letters concrning 
Perez in Letters of Philip Gawdy (Roxburghe Club), p. 91, for September, 


1594. 
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right of any royal claimant. It has been suggested by Miss Edith 
Rickert that A Midsummer Night’s Dream (1594-95?) contains 
allusions to this question of the succession. She finds in Bottom a 
pungent satire on King James as an aspirant to the English 
throne.* 

Shakespeare certainly shows a pronounced interest in the 
succession in Henry V and in Richard II, which discuss at length 
the rights of claimants to: the English throne. Anyone who reads 
the abdication scene in the 1608 quarto of Richard I] with an eye 
for what precedes and what follows the gap in the three quartos 
of 1597 and 1598 must grant that this scene, so important to 
the purpose of the play, was cut from the earlier versions, and 
not added to a later one. For without the “parliament scene,” 
the passage which should follow it (IV, i, 321), “A woeful pageant 
have we here beheld,” is meaningless. This fact, together with the 
first appearance of the scene in one of the two quartos of 1608, 
makes it very likely that the absence of the scene from quartos 
issued in the lifetime of Elizabeth is due to the fact that it was 
cut out by the official censor because the queen traced a likeness 
to herself in Richard II.5 

Several objections have been made to identifying the play used 
by the Essex conspirators on the eve of the conspiracy, February 
7, 1601, with Shakespeare’s Richard II: first, that the play 
was referred to by an actor as “old”;® second, that an actor in 
the trial referred to the play acted by his company as “a play of 
Henry IV and of Richard II”; and third, that Shakespeare’s play, 
showing some sympathy for Richard’s weakness, would therefore 
not be suitable for inciting conspirators to rebellion. 

If Richard II was written as early as 1595, it might well be 
“old” (i.e. not “new” or recent) in the actor’s use of the term 
in that day. Indeed, if not written until 1597, it would still be 
“old” in that sense by 1601. The use of that epithet does not 
prove that the play acted by the Chamberlain’s men was the old 

*“Political Propaganda and Satire in A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mod. Philol., XXI (1923), 53-89, 133-155. 

*On the apparent corruption of the text of this scene, see A. W. Pol- 
lard, Introduction to his facsimile of Quarto 3, 1598. 

* Camden, in his Annals, (ed. Hearne, 1717, p. 867) refers to it in this 


way: Exoletam tragediam de tragica abdicatione Regis Ricardi secundi in 
publico theatro coram conjurationis participibus data pecunia agi curasset. 
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tragedy of Richard II, which concluded with the murder of the 
Duke of Gloucester—for we have no reason for assuming that | 
the Chamberlain’s men owned that old tragedy, or that it was 
in use as late as 1601. As for the references at the Essex trial 
to the performance as a “play of Henry IV,” it should be re- 
membered that Shakespeare’s play ends as that; and it is not 
hard to see why the accused wished to turn attention away from 
the offensive analogy between Elizabeth and Richard II. 

It is clear that the leading players of Shakespeare’s company 
were brought to trial along with the Essex faction in order to 
determine their guilt in acting the play. The depositions of a 
leading conspirator, Sir Gilly Meyrick (or Merrick), and of a 
player, Augustine Phillips (named in the license to Shakespeare’s 
company in 1603), are printed at length in A Centurie of Prayse, 
pp. 35 ff. Long summaries may be found in the State Papers 
Domestic (1598-1601) and in Howell’s State Trials (I, 1410). 
The attorney bringing the charge against Sir Gilly Merrick said: 


And the story of Henry IV being set forth in a play and in that 
play, there being set forth the killing of the king upon a stage: the 
Friday before, Sir Gilly and some others of the Earl’s train having an 
humour to see a play, they must needs have the play of Henry IV. 
The players told them that was stale, they should get nothing by play- 
ing of that, but no play else would serve.” 


Sir Gilly’s testimony on the same matter shows clearly that the 
deposition of Richard II was a main matter in the play performed 
by the Chamberlain’s men. He testified before Chief Justice 
Popham and Edward Fenner, February 17: 


On Saturday last was sevennight .... on the motion of Sir Chas. 
Percy, they went all together to the Globe over the water, where the 
Lord Chamberlain’s men used to play, and were there somewhat before 
the play began, Sir Charles telling them that the play would be of 
Harry the Fourth. Cannot say whether Sir John Danvers was there 
or not, but he said he would be if he could; thinks it was Sir Charles 
Percy who procured that play to be played at that time. The play 
was of King Henry the Fourth, and of the killing of Richard the Sec- 
ond, and played by the Lord Chamberlain’s players.® 


* Howell, op. cit., I, 1410 fff. 
*S.P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLX- XVIII, art. 78. 
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On the next day Augustine Phillips, the actor who represented 
the Chamberlain’s company in this trial, testified before Popham 
and Fenner: 


On Thursday or Friday sevennight, Sir Chas. Percy, Sir Josceline 
Percy, Lord Monteagle, and several others spoke to some of the play- 
ers to play the deposing and killing of King Richard II, and promised 
to give them 40s. more than their ordinary, to do so. Examinate 
and his fellows had determined to play some other play, holding that 
of King Richard as being so old and so long out of use that they 
should have a small company at it, but at this request they were con- 
tent to play it.® 


This insistence on the unwillingness of the players to act this 
play is doubtless due to a wish to make the most of the fact that 
the play, having been written some years before the actual at- 
tempt of Essex, could not have been composed with any such 
uprising in view. But it will be observed that Phillips refers to 
the play as of “the deposing and killing of Richard II,” which 
clears away one doubt as to its identification. Bacon, too, in his 
Practices and Treasons Attempted and Committed by Robert, 
Earl of Essex, and his Complices .... (1601), clearly indicates 
the real subject of the play: 


It was given in evidence . . . . that the afternoon before the rebel- 
lion, Merick, with a great company of others that afterwards were all 
in the action, had procured to be played before them the play of de- 
posing Richard the Second. Neither was it casual, but a Bey: be- 
spoken by Merick. 


There is no evidence that the Lord Chamberlain’s players were 
punished. They may have been able to prove that they were 
innocent of taking the initiative in the matter. Perhaps their 
patron, the Chamberlain, was clever enough to extricate them from 
their difficulties. 

The question arises, Was the general analogy between Richard 
II and Elizabeth sufficiently obvious to justify its use in a play? 
Apparently it was. Elizabeth recognized herself in Richard II, 
and so did several of her counselors and statesmen. As early as 
January, 1578, one of her relatives and counselors, Sir Francis 
Knollys, wrote a letter employing this analogy to her secretary, 
Wilson, with the request that the letter be made known to the 


°S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXVITI, art. 85. 
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queen. He complains that the queen will not hear him or take 
sound advice of open counsel, and suggests that there is danger 
of her being overthrown: 


For who woll persiste in gyvinge of safe counsayle, if her Majestie 
woll persiste in myslyking of safe counsayle? Nay who woll not rather 
shrynkingly (that I may say no worse) play the partes of King Rich- 
ard the Second’s men, then to enter into the odious office of crossing 
of her Majesties’ wylle? 


If the Bishop of Canterbury be deprived, 


then up startes the pryde and practise of the papistes, and downe 
declyneth the comforte and strengthe of her Majesties safety. And 
then King Richard the Second’s men woll flock into courte apace, 
and woll show themselves in theyre true colors. From which com- 
panye the Lord blesse her Majestie, and the thynking thereon doth so 
ahorre me, that I am more fytt to dye in a pryvate lyfe, than to live 
a courtier.’° 


Again, the Chamberlain (whose men acted Richard II for the 
conspirators) was one of the commissioners who sat at the trial 
of Essex for treason. He must have been long familiar with 
Elizabeth’s political nickname, “Richard IL”; for his father, 
Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, had used this figure (before 1588) 
when Leicester’s power was at its height. Hunsdon was the queen’s 
nearest kinsman, but lacked advancement to the earldom to which 
he thought himself entitled. Referring to his want of interest at 
court, he remarked, “I was never one of Richard II’s men.” 

These references to Elizabeth as Richard II are made by the 
grandfather of Essex (Knollys) and by his great-uncle (Hunsdon), 
the patron of Shakespeare’s company; and they antedate the play 
by some years. We shall see, too, that there is probably a con- 
temporary reference to Elizabeth as in some way connected with 
Richard II. and also with Essex, in a correspondence between 
Robert Cecil and Raleigh, Essex’s chief rival at court. 

There are two clear proofs of Elizabeth’s own acceptance of 
the existence of this analogy in the minds of her subjects. First, 
there is a manuscript account by a learned antiquarian lawyer, 
William Lambard: 


Thomas Wright, Queen Elizabeth and Her Times, Tl, 75. 
” Agnes Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, III, s4o. 
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That which passed from the Excellent Majestie of Queen Elizabeth, 
in her Privie Chamber at East Greenwich, 4 August, 1601, 43 Reg. 
sui, towards William Lambarde. 

He presented her Majestie with his Pandecta of all her rolls, bun- 
dells, membrances, and parcells that he reposed in her Majestie’s 
Tower at London; whereof she had given to him the charge 21st 
January last past..... She proceeded to further pages, and asked 
where she found cause of stay .. . . he expounded these all according 
to their original diversities .. . . so her Majestie fell upon the reign of 
King Richard II, saying, “I am Richard II, know ye not that?” 

W.L. “Such a wicked imagination was determined and attempted by 
a most unkind Gent. the most adorned creature that ever your Majestie 
made.” 

Her Majestie. ‘‘He that will forget God, will also forget his benefac- 
tors; this tragedy was played 40 times in open streets and houses.” 


The second proof is Elizabeth’s charge that in The Life and 
Raigne of King Henrie the Fourth (1599), by John Hayward, 
her own reign was portrayed in that of Richard, and herself in 
him. This book, as we shall see, was regarded by Elizabeth’s 
secretary, Robert Cecil, as the basis of the play about Richard 
II which the Chamberlain’s men performed on the eve of the 
conspiracy. 

Those who object to the identification of that play with Shake- 
speare’s Richard II have pointed out that, while Richard is por- 
trayed as a weak and faulty king and the deposition seems a 
fairly natural result of his shortcomings, yet the dramatist shows 
sympathy for him. But when we remember the charge made by 
the queen and her lawyers that Hayward in describing Richard’s 
faults and his reign reflected upon Elizabeth, then, I think, we 
must notice in Shakespeare’s play a number of passages where 
Elizabeth might well feel that she herself was being criticised, by 
analogy, particularly when she recognized such an analogy in 
Hayward’s history. 

Several passages in Shakespeare’s play suggest that he is think- 
ing of contemporary England rather than the time of Richard. 
In Act II, scene i, lines 20-21, York pictures Richard as listening 
to flattery and praises and to 


* John Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, III, ss2 (from the 
original paper written by Lambarde). Cf. a note of a manuscript of the 
Earl de la Warr, Hist. MSS Comm., Reports, IV, 300. 
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Report of fashions in proud Italy, 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 


It is improbable that Shakespeare did not know that in Rich- 
ard’s reign the foreign model was France, and not Italy. The 
reign of favorites, exaction of benevolences, and excessive tax- 
ation in general are assailed in three successive speeches (Act. I, 
scene i, 241 ff.). One of the chief bits of evidence that Hayward 
meant Elizabeth’s reign when he pretended to portray Richard’s 
in his history was, as we shall see, that he discussed benevolences, 
a special form of exaction which dates from the reign of Edward 
IV (1473), and was employed in Elizabeth’s time. 

From the period of the inception of Richard II to the Essex 
conspiracy there was an almost continuous agitation over ex- 
cessive taxation. The years 1592 and 1593 were noted for op- 
pressive taxation.2* It was in 1593 that Bacon put himself in 
Elizabeth’s bad graces by making a speech in Parliament against 
the granting of so many subsidies in a short period. In 1593 the 
play entitled The Life and Death of Jack Straw touched on the 
topic of unjust taxation (in the reign of Richard II), probably 
with an intention to suggest the contemporary state of affairs. 
In 1597, the year when Richard II was printed, Parliament was 
obliged to grant extraordinary supplies to carry out several for- 
eign enterprises—a situation eloquently treated by Shakespeare 
in the play, as occurring in the time of Richard. The impover- 
ishment of the royal treasury and the death of Burghley in 1598 
raised the whole question of benevolences. The impoverishment 
continued for some years, so that in 1601, when the play was re- 
vived, there would be a renewed popular interest that would give 
such references to extraordinary taxation an effect of timeliness. 

But there are other deeds and traits of Richard II that Eliza- 
beth would dread to see applied analogically. Act II, scene i, 
contains a vigorous arraignment of Richard’s faults and misdeeds 
—the poetic justification of his tragic fall. In lines 17 ff. York 
speaks of his deafness to safe counsel, his love of flattery by 
Italianate courtiers; and Gaunt (lines 100 ff.) declares, ‘““A thou- 
sand flatterers sit within thy crown.” Richard is also taxed re- 


*See S. P. Dom. Elis. 1592-3, vol. CCXL, art. 99 and art. 143. Cf. 
pamphlets on “The Cecilian Republic.” 
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peatedly with slaying of kinsmen. ‘Fhis might well be a sore 
point with Elizabeth. 

Of still more importance is a section of Act II, scene i, which 
presents York fearlessly rebuking Richard for his attitude toward 
the principle of a settlement of the right to the throne of Eng- 
land by “fair sequence and succession.” As is well known, this 
was the greatest problem in Elizabethan politics; and even the 
best friends of Elizabeth thought she endangered England by 
refusing to settle the succession in one way or another. Eliza- 
beth’s godson, Sir John Harington, in his Tract on the Succes- 
sion (written to support the claim of James in 1602), disclosed 
what he called a “‘secret of state”: 


The Queene’s Majestie that now is being soone after hir entrance 
to hir reigne troubled with some rumors and perhaps causelesse feares 
suggested to hir concerning quarrels made to hir title, and namely 
because the Queen of Scots being married into France quartered the 
Armes of England, as Buchanan testifieth in the place before alledged. 
A strong impression remained in her mynde, that if she should allow 
and permitt men to examine, discusse, and publishe whose was the 
best title after hirs, some would be ready to affrme that title to be 
good afore hers. Now, as our countriman, Mr. Daniel, writes— 

That still the greatest wrongs that ever were 

Have then been wrought when Kings were put in feare. 
For these scruples and the Bull of Pius Quintus (in this Pius Impius) 
first she utterly supprest the talke of an heire apparent, saieing she 
would not have hir wynding sheet sett up afore hir face.!* 


Shakespeare gives York two speeches (II, i, 163-185, and 187- 
208) which not only charge Richard with “guilt of kindred blood,” 
but detail unfair use of royal power against a claimant to the 
throne—a procedure marked by interference with marriage of the 
father (lines 167, 193), by banishment of the heir (165, 190, 
et al.), and by seizing the “royalties and rights” of the banished 
heir (189-190, 210, 261). This passage in particular invites in- 
terpretation: 


Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 
The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford? 
Is not Gaunt dead, and doth not Hereford live? 


* Roxburghe Club ed., p. 40. As Harington’s father was married to a 
daughter of Henry VIII, and later to one of Elizabeth’s favorite maids of 
honor, he was probably in a position to know Elizabeth’s state of mind. 
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Was not Gaunt just, and is not Harry true? 

Did not the one deserve to have an heir? 

Is not this heir a well-deserving son? 

Take Hereford’s rights away, and take from time 

His charters and his customary rights; 

Let not tomorrow then ensue today; 

Be not thyself; for how art thou a king 

But by fair sequence and succession? 

Now afore God—God forbid I say true! 

If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights, 

Call in the letters-patents that he hath 

By his attorneys-general to sue 

His livery, and deny his offer’d homage, 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your heard, 

You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts, 

And prick my tender patience to those thoughts 

Which honor and allegiance cannot think. 
If this is to suggest also a warning to Elizabeth, it must concern 
a popular favorite whom she is treating badly, and whose family 
also have been unfairly dealt with. If the popular favorite hap- 
pens also to have a claim to the throne, the identification is more 
certain. 

Now the noble lineage of “banished Hereford” traced by York 
in the play is the actual line of descent through which Essex’s 
claim to the throne must be traced. In the time of Edward I, the 
Earl of Hereford married Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King 
Edward I. His successor, William de Bohun, had one son, 
Humphrey, Earl of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton—the last 
male of the Bohuns. He had two daughters, Eleanor and Mary. 
Eleanor, the elder, married Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester (sixth of the seven sons of Edward III), who became 
in his wife’s right Earl of Essex; and through their daughter Anne 
is traced the descent of Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex. 
Mary, the second daughter of Humphrey, married Henry- Planta- 
genet, Earl of Derby, bringing to him the earldom of Hereford. 
She did not live to be queen, when Henry IV was crowned, but she 
was the mother of Henry V. . 

It is an ancestor, then, of Essex—Gloucester—whose death is 
charged against Richard II in the play.1* The “prevention of 

* Hayward shows similarly strong feeling in treating this act of Richard 
in his history. 
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poor Bolingbroke about his marriage” is based on historical fact; 
but it should be richly allusive in the mind of Elizabeth. The 
slaying of kindred here, as in King John, was probably intended 
to remind Elizabethans of the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
As to banished Hereford, whose royalties and rights are seized, 
and as to the sovereign’s injustice in not recognizing the same 
principles of succession to apply to other claimants as had applied 
to himself, and the denying of proffered homage, it will be seen 
that these details are not inapplicable to the Essex situation. 

Queen Elizabeth refused to recognize the right of Walter, 
Viscount Hereford, to marry Lettice Knollys in 1561 or 1562 
because Lettice had been a lady of her court and Hereford her 
counselor—certainly sufficient reasons for celibacy. The marriage 
of Leicester to the Countess of Essex fifteen years later gave ad- 
ditional grounds for a grudge. The hereditary estates of Walter, 
Viscount Hereford, were first mortgaged, then sold outright, to 
meet the terms of a bargain with the queen. Hereford had 
agreed to pay the queen £1,000 a year for three years as interest 
on a loan of £10,000 to further the queen’s own cause when she 
sent him off to Ireland. The son, Robert Devereux, second Earl 
of Essex, had a similar experience, though he had a better gift of 
spending as he went than his father had. However, in 1590, he 
had to sell a favorite manor to repay a loan by the queen of three 
thousand pounds.’* 

Essex went in and out of favor with Elizabeth in a moment, as 
letter after letter by contemporaries will testify. It is therefore 
hazardous to select any special season for his being out of favor. 
Several letters of Essex refer to his Irish expedition as banish- 
ment. The earliest I have noted is the Latin letter of September 
14, 1596, to his intimate friend, Antonio Perez, the Portuguese 
pretender, referring to himself in the third person: 


“He has returned,” say they, “sunburnt, bearded, and devoted to 
business of state. He has made his friend and uncle Comptroller and 
Privy Councillor. Then let him be banished under the appearance of 
giving him military command. Let Ireland be entrusted to him, an 
army assigned to him. If he will but depart, let him make his own 
conditions.” But he foresees their tricks, asks advice of the Queen, 
offers his services, but yet reveals to her Majesty with what intent 


*W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, passim. 
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his enemies thus burden him with praises, and would fain send him on 
that errand. The upshot is, he is retained at home. 

It is quite possible that Richard IJ was written before the date 
of this letter; but it may well have been that the Devereux family 
held strong opinions on Irish service before that time, in view of 
the experiences of Essex’s father, Lord Hereford. 

In the autumn of 1595 Essex was in some trouble over the book 
written by “R. Doleman” (the Jesuit, Parsons?), entitled A con- 
ference about succession to the crown of England, putting forth 
the claims of the Infanta of Spain as a descendant of John of — 
Gaunt. The book was dedicated to Essex—according to Essex’s 
biographer, to bring him into disrepute, “more especially as his 
own claim as a descendant of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, sixth son of Edward III, had been brought forward 
by some persons not long before.”?’ 

There is a posssibility that the play of Richard II was per- 
formed as early as 1595 for the entertainment of Robert Cecil. 
Letters from Rowland White, in the Sidney Papers (e.g., II, 86- 
90) show that Essex’s friend Southampton and his own steward, 
Gilly Merrick (both conspirators with Essex and present at the 
performance of Richard II in 1601), were vieing with Raleigh 
about 1595 in arranging dramatic entertainments for statesmen; 
but there is no record of a performance of Richard II at this time 
in Essex’s immediate circle. There are, however, two bits of evi- 
dence, both a bit cryptic, which suggest that Robert Cecil wit- 
nessed a performance of Richard II in 1595, and that he and 
Raleigh shared with Essex an understanding of its ‘political 
significance. On December 7, 1595, Sir Edmund Hoby wrote to 
Robert Cecil: 

Finding that you were not conveniently to be at London tomorrow 
night I am bold to send to know whether Tuesday may be more in 
your grace, to visit poor Canon Row, where, as late as it shall please 
you, a gate for your supper shall be open, and K. Richard present 
himself to your view.?® 
According to one of Sir Edmund Hoby’s enthusiastic enemies, 
Dean Nowell of Paul’s, the dearest friends of Hoby were the Lord 

*W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, I, 313. On “Dole- 
man’s” probable intentions toward Essex, cf. Sir John Harington, Tract 


on the Succession (1602), pp. 74 ff. 
* Salisbury MSS., V, 487. 
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Treasurer, the Lord Admiral, and the Lord Chamberlain.?® Friend- 
ship with the Chamberlain suggests that the “King Richard” to be 
viewed after supper at his home may have been Shakespeare’s 
play. It will be remembered that Elizabeth told Lambarde that 
the tragedy of Richard II had been played in houses and on the 
streets. Hoby’s interest in plays of contemporary political appli- 
cation is suggested by a letter he wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes, 
March 7, 1605, concerning the committing of several to Bridewell 
for political offense in Day’s Isle of Gulls, where “from the high- 
est to the lowest, all men’s parts were acted of two divers 
nations.’”° | | 

On July 6, 1597 (the year when the first quarto of Richard II 
appeared without the deposition scene), Raleigh wrote to Robert 
Cecil a letter from Plymouth which is not now clear, but was prob- 
ably full of significance to Cecil, in spite of the apparent vague- 
ness of the antecedents of the zt and the ker: 


Wee have all written for supply, without it we can do little or 
nothing and we shall not be abell to retch the place of our greatest 
hopes. I acquainted my Lord Genrall [Essex, then in command over 
Raleigh on the expedition] with your letter to mee, and your kind 
acceptance of your entertaynment. He was also wonderfull merry at 
your consayt of Richard II. I hope it shall never alter, and whereof 
I shalbe most gladd if it is the trew way to all our good, quiet, and 
advancement, and most of all for her sake whose affairs shall truely 
fynd better progression I will ever be yours.” 


Just at this time Robert Cecil and Raleigh were making every 
effort to appear friendly to Essex; but in view of their attitudes 
before and after, and of Essex’s profound distrust of Raleigh, one 
suspects that Essex was somehow being tested by Raleigh under 
Cecil’s directions in this little incident, and that Essex’s discovery 
that he had played into their hands by revealing his ambitions 
had much to do with his fear (real or pretended) that Raleigh, 
Cecil, and Cobham were conspiring to take his life. He used this 
fear, as did the other conspirators, to justify his own plans. 

In connection with the invitation to Robert Cecil to view King 
Richard in December, 1595, it should be noted that, in the Star 


* Ibid., V, 533. 
°° Court and Times of James I, (Ed. by R. F. Williams), I, 61. 
*'S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1595-7, vol. CCLXIV, art. 10. 
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Chamber trial of Essex in February, 1601, Cecil declared that 
Essex “had been devising five or six years to be king of England.” 
This brings us back pretty accurately to the date of the invitation 
to view King Richard. It was Cecil who saw in the play staged 
by the Chamberlain’s men for the conspirators an attempt to fur- 
ther the Essex cause. And Cecil’s statement as to Essex’s plans 
reaching back five or six years before occurs in conjunction with 
his charge that Essex was responsible for the circulation of the 
book written on Henry IV, making this time seem like that of Rich- 
ard II, to be reframed by him as by Henry IV. He kept this book 
fourteen days to peruse and when he knew many copies were dis- 
persed, sent to the Metropolitan to have it called in as a dangerous 
book. He would have removed Her Majesty’s servants, stepped into 
her chair, and perhaps treated her like Richard II.?? 

The book here referred to by Cecil is not, of course, Shake- 
speare’s play on Richard I, but the history of the same reign by 
Hayward, which I have referred to above, and which, as we shall 
see, was definitely linked with the play performed by the Cham- 
berlain’s men in the charges made at the trial of Essex for treason. 
In 1599, at the crisis of Elizabeth’s break with Essex, Sir John 
Hayward, the historian, who was very much interested in the 
right of succession, published, through John Wolfe, the First Part 
of the Life and Raigne of King Henrie the Fourth Extending to 
the end of the first yeare of his raigne. Written by I. H. To this 
he prefixed a one-page dedicatory epistle in Latin to the Earl of 
Essex, adorning him with all his titles, and coming to a climax 
with Serenissime Domino Regine a sanctioribus Consiliis. The 
dedication was the first part of the work to meet objection. The 
Chamberlain wrote on March 1, 1599, that it was doubtful whether 
Essex would go to Ireland, and then passed at once to a discussion 
of “the treatise of Henry IV,” saying there was 
much descanting about it, why such a story should come out at this 
time,—many exceptions taken to the epistle, which is a short thing in 
Latin dedicated to the Earl of Essex, and objected to him in great 
earnest; whereon it was ordered to be cut out. I have got you a 
transcript that you may pick out the offence if you can; for my part, 
I can pick out no such buggeswords, but that every thing is as it is 
taken.?8 | 


2S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXVII, art. 54. 
* W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux, II, 9-10. 
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It is indeed difficult to find what is “dangerous” in the epistle, 
unless it may be the prophecy of Essex’s future glory: 


Magnus siquidem es, et presenti iudicio, et futuri temporis expec- 
tatione: in quo, veluti recuperasse nunc oculos, ceca prius fortuna 
videri potest. 


There were others besides the Chamberlain who thought Hay- 
ward’s book innocent in intention. When Elizabeth first tried 
to get Francis Bacon to declare it treasonable, he did not agree 
with her, as he himself admits in his Apology concerning the Earl 
of Essex: 


About the same time I remember an answer of mine in a matter 

which had some affinity with my Lord’s cause, which, though it grew 
from me, went after about in others’ names. For her Majesty being 
mightily incensed with that book which was dedicated to my Lord of 
Essex, being a story of the first year of King Henry the fourth, think- 
ing it a seditious prelude to put into the people’s heads boldness and 
faction, said she had good opinion that there was treason in it, and 
asked me if I could not find any places in it that might be drawn 
within the case of treason: whereto I answered; for treason surely 
I find none, but for felony very many. And when her Majesty hastily 
asked me wherein, I told her the author had committed very apparent 
theft, for he had taken most of the sentences of Cornelius Tacitus, 
and translated them into English and put them into his text.?* 
But four pages further on, Bacon refers to this same book as 
“seditious pamphlet,” “the book before-mentioned of King Henry 
the Fourth.”” And Bacon’s special task in the trial of his former 
friend Essex was to remind the commissioners that Essex had 
recently allowed to be dedicated to him this book of Hayward’s 
which the queen believed treasonable. 

The author seems to have evaded the censorship deliberately. 
The book had no epistle, preface, or dedication, when submitted 
for licensing, as was stated in self-defense by Samuel Harsnett, 
when brought to examination. He declared that, though the 
author had been a fellow-student in Cambridge, and it was cus- 
tomary for authors to appear with their books before the ex- 
aminers, the author had “concealed himself, and never conferred 
with me, ... . but delivered it to a gentleman in my Lord of 
London’s house, who begged my approbation of it, in the name 


“Page 10; cf. page 14. 
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of a cantel [cautel?] of our English chronicles, phrased and flour- 
ished over, to show the author’s pretty wit.” He added that he 
put his name to it without reading it.*5 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ordered the dedicatory epistle 
to be cut out. According to John Wolf, the publisher, “500 or 
600 copies were sold before such order was received,” that is to 
say, within three weeks. 


After receiving such order, cut out the epistle, and the residue, be- 
ing 500 or 600, sold shortly after. The people calling for it exceed- 
ingly, about Easter, obtained a new edition of the doctor, whereir 
many things were altered from the former, and yet the volume en- 
creased. 


This new edition had an apologetical epistle. The impression of 
1500 copies was ready in the Whitsun holidays of 1599, but was 
confiscated by the Bishop of London. All the late editions were 
burned.?® Some copies of the original edition with the objection- 
able features survive. One is in Harper Library, University of 
Chicago. My quotations are from this copy. | 

The extraordinary demand for this history of two hundred 
years before is in itself an indication that the book had some 
special meaning for Elizabethans. The extent of the analogical 
application may well provoke differing opinions. At the time the 
analogy was thought close. It was stated at the trial: 


Essex’s own actions confirm the intent of this treason. His per- 
mitting underhand that treasonable book of Henry IV to be printed 
and published; it being plainly deciphered, not only by the matter, 
and by the epistle itself, for what end and for whose behalf it was 
made, but also the Earl himself being so often present at the playing 
thereof, and with great applause giving countenance to it.?7 


The expression at the playing thereof and the charge that the 
Earl was present and applauded the performance definitely link 
Hayward’s story of the deposing of Richard II with the Chamber- 
lain’s men’s play, for which they were then being tried before 
the same court in the same series of investigations of Essex 
and his friends for treason. It will be noted that Hayward 
cautiously chose Henry IV for his title, though 97 of the 

*™S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXV, art. 31, 1. 


™S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXV, art. 28. 
™'S. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXV, art. 5. (Italics mine). 
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149 pages are strictly devoted to the life and reign of Richard 
II, and many of the remaining pages look back to it, and but one 
year of Henry’s reign comes in for mention. The same diplo- 
matic evasion was used by Essex’s steward, Merrick, who, on trial, 
said that Sir Charles Percy told the conspirators that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men’s play would be “of Harry the Fourth.” He 
continued: ‘The play was of King Henry the Fourth, and of 
the killing of Richard the Second.” This inversion of emphasis 
is no doubt to be explained by the desire to avoid stressing the 
analogy hateful to Elizabeth and well understood to be dangerous. 

A brief survey of the points at which Hayward’s book was 
challenged will show a substantial resemblance to the features of 
Shakespeare’s Richard II pointed out above as indicating a prob- 
able intention on Shakespeare’s part to suggest contemporary ap- 
plication. Hayward was asked: 

Who made the preface to the reader? Wherein he conceives that 
book might be not only precepts but patterns for private direction 
and for matters of state, and instruct young men more shortly and 
old men more fully? 


This is almost a quotation from Hayward. He begins his Epistle 
with remarks on the praiseworthiness of historians who have re- 
corded either the government of mighty states, or the lives and 
acts of famous men; 

for by describing the order and passages of these two, and what eventes 
hath followed what counsailes they have set forth unto us, not onely 
precepts, but lively patternes, both for private directions and for af- 
fayres of state; whereby in shorte time young men may be instructed; 
and ould men more fullie furnished with experience then the longest 
age of man can afforde. 


The rest of the interrogatory prepared by Chief Justice Popham 
was designed to show that Hayward had introduced matters upper- 
most in the reign of Elizabeth as if they had been the important 
matters in the reign of Richard II, falsifying the times to suggest 
contemporary application. The questions quoted below are all 
based on Hayward’s text, but there is a little confusion as to Hay- 
ward’s statements on some points: 

Where he had any warrant to set down that King Henry IV never 
taxed the subject, nor left £900,000 in his coffers? 


5. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXIV, art. 58. 
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In what point were the oaths unlawful taken by King Henry IV of 
his subjects? 

When were any forces sent in his time into Ireland? 

What moved him to set down that any were in disgrace for their 
service there, or that the nobility were then had in contempt, or that 
they were but base that were called about that King, or that the sub- 
jects were bound for their obedience to the State, and not to the 
person of the King? 

What moved him to maintain, with arguments never mentioned in 
the history, that it might be lawful for the subject to depose the King, 
and to add many persuadings in allowance thereof? 

What moved him to allow that it is well for common weal that the 
King was dead??® 

_Coke prepared notes from Hayward’s book to show “that it 
was aimed at the present times and intended as an attack on the 
government.’°° These notes are formally drawn up 
in proof that the Doctor selected a story 200 years old, and published 
it last year, intending the application of it to this time, the plot being 
that of a King who is taxed for misgovernment, and his council for 
corrupt and covetous dealings for private ends; the King is censured 
for conferring benefits on hated favourites, the nobles become dis- 
contented, and the commons groan under continual taxation, whereupon 
the King is deposed, and in the end murdered.*! 

A part of his work Hayward succeeded in defending as true to 
Richard’s times: but he admitted that he “had read of a benevo- 
lence in the time of Richard III and not before, and yet inserted 
the same in the reign of Richard II’; admitted inventing a 
dialogue to show that the subject is not bound in loyalty to the 
person of the prince, but only to the state; admitted that he re- 
marked in his own person that it was “not amiss for the Common- 
wealth” that Richard was dead, and that he caused Richard to 
say that princes must not rule without limitation. The defense 
is ingenious and interesting, involving as it does Hayward’s con- 
ception of the task and the privileges of the historian.®? Perhaps 
the most damaging confession was that he had inserted in an 
oration attributed to the Archbishop stories told to prove that 
deposers of kings and princes had had good success. 

"SS. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXIV, art. 58. 

* Ibid., vol. CCLXXIV, art. 61. 


* Ibid., vol. CCLXXV, art. 25, 1. 
* Ibid., vol. CCLXXV, article 25, and vol. CCLXXVIII, art. 17. 
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Hayward did not succeed in convincing the authorities of his 
innocence; for in the Essex trial of 1601 his work was referred to 
again as a book in which 


all the complaints and slanders which have been given out by seditious 
traitors against the Government both in England and Ireland, are set 
down, and falsely attributed to those times, thereby cunningly insin- 
uating that the same abuses being now in this realm that were in the 
days of Richard II, the like course might be taken for redress. ‘This 
book was no sooner published but the Earl, knowing hundreds of them 
to be dispersed, would needs seem the first that disliked it, whereas he 
has confessed that he had the written copy with him to peruse 14 
days plotting how he might become another Henry IV.** 


That these were the actual complaints of malcontents in the 
1590’s is clearly shown by Sir a Harington’s criticism of 
“Doleman’s” book: 


For the second you harp on a seditious string of deposing of Princes 
for disabilitie and weaknes, and that in such a tyme, when malcon- 
tentes so abound in citie and countrye, when in the Court the comon 
phrase of old servantes is that their is no commiseration of any man’s 
distressed estate, that a few favorites gett all, that the nobilitie is 
depressed, the Clergy pilled and contemned, forraine invasions ex- 
pected, the treasure at home exhausted, the coyne in Ireland imbased, 
the gold of England transported, exactions doubled and trebled, and 
all honest hearts .... troubled.°* 


Again, on the Irish expenses, Harington says in his own person: 


If wee marke what base shiftes the Queene is forced to (that per- 
haps she knows not of) to embase hir coyne in Ireland, and borrowe 
coyne of hir poore subjectes in England without purpose ever to pay 
it agayne, while the pulpitt soundes nothing but faith, and peace, and 
plenty in her eares (p. 91). 


Hayward gives in his history a vivid picture of the decline of 
England’s greatness with an analysis of causes which is certainly 
suggestive of the complaints made in the 1590’s. The king, he 
says, was plunged in pleasure and sloth, the followers giving them- 
selves over to ‘“‘delicacie and ease,” while the Scots made inroads 
on the north and strongholds in France were being lost. 


"9. P. Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, vol. CCLXXVIL, art. 63. 
“Tract on Succession, p. 76, and p. or. 
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As for Ireland, which in the time of King Edward the third was kept 
in order and awe, by acquainting the people with religion and civility, 
and drawing them to delight in the plenty and pleasures of well re- 
claimed countries; whereby it yeelded to the Kings coffers thirty 
thousand pounds euery yeere: it was then suffered to runne into waste, 
and the people by rudenesse became intractible: so that the houlding 
thereof charged the King, with the yearely dispence of thirty thousand 
‘markes. Many succours had beene sent unto these seuerall countries; 
but scatteringly, and dropping, and neuer so many at once as to fur- 
nish the warres fully (pp. 53, 54). 


This last comment certainly looks like a reflection on Eliza- 
beth’s half-hearted support of Essex’s expedition in the cause of 
France. And, as if to point the reference to him and the enter- 
_ prises he had recently undertaken, Hayward goes on to reflect on 
the envy and suspicion incurred, on the part of the king’s base- 
hearted parasites, if some noble, valiant commander should excel, 
become very popular, and display a virtue “peculiar to a prince”: 


If anything fell out well, it was attributed to others; misfortunes 
were imputed only to him. If anything were happily achieved by some 
of the nobility, it was by the King’s base hearted parasites, to whom 
military vertue was altogether unpleasant, so extenuated, or depraved, 
or envied, that it was seldome rewarded, so much as with countenance 
and thankes: yea sometimes it procured suspicion and danger, the 
King being informed by a cunning kind of enemies, commenders, that 
to be a discreet and valiant commander in the fielde, was a vertue 
peculiar to a Prince: and that it was a perillous poynt, to have the 
name of a man of private estate, famous for the same in every man’s 
mouth. 


If we add to these suggestions of contemporary matters, the. 
many passages on flatterers and unworthy favorites, the remarks 
on unjust taxation of the exact sort being then imposed by Eliza- 
beth, the rejection of the argument by the Bishop of Carlisle that 
the king is God’s deputy and therefore above the judgment of his 
subject, and the Archbishop of Canterbury’s long speech to prove 
the success of deposers in the past, Hereford’s statement that the 
subject owes allegiance not to his prince but to the realm, the 
dedication to Essex, the prediction of a more glorious future for 
him, and the suggestion that history may furnish lively patterns 
for the present, we can see why the book caused some excitement. 
There is even a parallel of a particular feature of the plan of the 
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-Essex conspirators. Hayward gives an account of the noblemen 
who met Henry coming into the country: 


And first they tooke of him an oath, that he should neither procure 
nor permit any bodily harme to be done unto King Richard; where- 
upon they bound themselves upon their honours to prosecute all ex- 
tremities against his mischievous counsailers (pp. 69, 70). 


This is just what the noblemen who joined the cause of Essex 
proposed to do. Even the oath was imitated. This gives some 
point to the charge made at the trial that Essex had the book 
fourteen days to peruse, “plotting how he might become another 
Henry IV.” 

We have seen that the performance of the play of the deposition 
of Richard II by the Chamberlain’s men before the Essex faction 
was referred to by Robert Cecil in connection with Hayward’s 
book as “‘the playing thereof,” as if the play were a dramatization 
of the history. The question arises, Is there a real and vital con- — 
nection between Shakespeare’s Richard IJ and Hayward’s. history 
such as would indicate that Shakespeare depended on Hayward 
for matter of fact or for motivation? I believe there is. Hay- 
ward’s account was published about two years later than Shake- 
speare’s; but he said in his trial that he had contemplated treat- 
ing the subject a dozen years before. He may actually have 
written his history some years before he published it and have 
allowed Shakespeare to use his manuscript for historical details 
for the play which was used in the Essex cause. At any rate, the 
resemblances are close enough to require some explanation. And 
they occur chiefly in connection with what the queen’s lawyers 
said were attempts to picture Elizabeth’s times under the guise of 
Richard’s: the accounts of base favorites, unjust taxation, costly 
and mistaken Irish policies, the unhistorical conception of Henry 
IV as a popular hero (a conception not repeated in the Henry 
plays that followed), and making the deposition seem inevitable. 
In the passages which I shall quote for comparison, only one could 
equally well come from Holinshed. I think it likely that Shake- 
speare used both Holinshed and Hayward as sources; but he 
finds in Hayward points not in Holinshed. 

A recurring theme in Richard IJ and in Hayward’s book is the 
king’s mistreatment of certain nobles because of the influence of 
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his favorités, some of whom are base, and all cordially disliked. 
In the play, York says that Richard’s ear 


is stopp’d with other flattering sounds, 
As praises, of whose taste the wise are fond, 
Lascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen; 
Report of fashions in proud Italy, 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation. 
Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity— 
So it be new, there’s no respect how vile— 
That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears? 
Then all too late comes counsel to be heard (II, i, 16-27). 


Hayward’s comments on this point are scattered. In his own 
person as historian, he says: 


The King ... . his eares being so distempered with countenance 
of flatterie, that hee accompted all sharpe that was sound, and liked 
only that which was presently pleasant, and oftentimes hurtfull (p. 
44). 


Favorites of Richard are described by Hayward (p. 6) as “of no 
eminence either by birth or desert, but obsequious and pliable 
to the King’s youthfull humour.” Richard had evil counsellors 
from childhood. “Everyone was more ready with pleasant con- 
ceits to delight him, than with profitable counsaile to do him 
good” (p. 5). Two statements on flatterers and favorites of 
Richard are put by Hayward into the mouths of other speakers. 
Hereford, according to his narrative, made complaint of the king 
before Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk: 


The King regarded not the noble Princes of his Bloud, and Peeres 
of the Realme, and by extremities used to some, discouraged the rest 
from entermedling in any publike affaires; how instead of these, hee 
was wholly gouerned by certaine new-found and new-fangled fauor- 
ites, vulgar in birth, corrupt in qualities, hauing no sufficiencie eyther 
of councell for peace or of courage for warre; who being of all men 
the most unhonest, and the most unable, with hatefulnesse of the one, 
and contempt of the other, were generally despised in all the Realme 
(p. 42). 


And the bishop declared to the king himself that his displeasure 
against the lords 
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. . was not grounded upon just desert, but either upon false sug- 
gestions of their enemies or erronious mistaking of some of their 
actions (p. 17). 

In Shakespeare’s play, it is a friend of Hereford’s, North- 
umberland, who expresses similar ideas with reference to the 
wrongs of Hereford and other noblemen through the influence of 
unworthy favorites: 

Now, afore God, ’tis shame such wrongs are borne 

In him a royal prince and many moe 

Of noble blood in this declining land. 

The King is not himself, but basely led 

By flatterers; and what they will inform, 

Merely in hate, ’gainst any of us all, 

That will the king severely prosecute 

’Gainst us, our lives, our children and our heirs (IJ, i, 238 ff.). 

Shakespeare shows a similar grouping of ideas in this scene to 
that of Hayward in his book, though with an exchange of order 
at one point. Hayward follows his discussion of base favorites 
and ill treatment of the older nobility with a comment on the 
effect of the king’s standing with the people, and closes with the 
discreditable war policies: 

The dignity of the Realme was much empaired: whose fortune and 
valour being guided by the ill chance of such unluckie leaders stood 
never in the like terms of doubt and distresse; so that matters of peace 
were tumultuous and uncertaine and atchiuements of warre were never 
brought to honourable conclusion (p. 43). 

He then goes on with an account of the discontent of all classes 
of subjects (p. 43), a theme to which he recurs (pp. 56 and 63) 
in connection with unjust taxation as a cause. 

Shakespeare combines these ideas from the three passages on 
causes of discontent and disaffection, and takes them up just 
before the discreditable war policies. This last criticism he makes 
Northumberland voice: . 

Warr’d he hath not, 

But basely yielded upon compromise 

That which his noble ancestors achieved with blows (II, i, 252-4). 
This comes very naturally after Shakespeare’s discussion of taxa- 
tion, in which, as is noted above, Shakespeare follows Hayward 
and not Holinshed in mentioning benevolences as a form of 
exaction used by Richard II. 
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In the whole discussion of taxes, Shakespeare shows a similar 
grouping of ideas and a number of word and phrase echoes indi- 
cating relationship with Hayward, especially in the passage, 


The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes, 

And quite lost their hearts: the nobles hath he fined 

For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 

And daily new exactions are devised, 

As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what. 

But what, o’ God’s name, doth become of this? 

Wars have not wasted it, for warr’d he hath not, 

But basely yielded upon compromise 

That which his noble ancestors achieved with blows: 

More hath he spent in peace than they in wars. (II, i, 246 ff.). 


Compare with this the italicized passages and the general thought 
in Hayward’s remarks on the same subject: 


What unusuall kindes of exactions are daily put in practice? without 
either measure or end, and oftentimes without need; or if any be, tt 
proceedeth rather upon riotous expenses then any necessity of hon- 
ourable charge: and great summes of money are pulled and pilled from 
good subjects to be throwne away among unprofitable unthrifts 
(p. 63). 

Great summes of money were yearly rather exacted from the sub- 
jects, than by them voluntarily granted: whereof no good did ensue but 
the maintenance of the King’s private delight . . . . Under the favour- 
able tearme of benevolence, hee wiped away from the people such 
heaps of money as were little answerable to that free and friendly 
name (p. 55).35 

They were also compelled to set their hand and seales to blancke 
chartes (p. 56). 


Attention has often been called to the fact that lines 247-48 
of the passage quoted just above from Richard II are rather un- 
expectedly in prose. A distinct resemblance to the balanced form 
and the epigrammatic conciseness of these lines may be found in 
two balances of Hayward on the theme of the King’s mistreatment 
of his subjects and the resultant loss of affection of nobility and 
commons: 


* This is a reminder of Holinshed’s remark on the exaction by Edward — 
IV, in 1473, from wealthy persons. He called the grant a “benevolence; 
notwithstanding that many with grudge gave great sums toward that 
new found aid, which of them might be called ‘A malevolence.’ ” 
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The nobility grew out of heart, the commons out of hope, and all the 
people fell to a discontented murmuring (p. 43). 

The king hath cut away the chiefe of the nobility, and the commons 
hee hath pared to the quick (p. 64). 


Add to this a bit from the long passage from Hayward quoted 
above, “Great summes of money are pulled and pilled from good 
subjectes,” and reduce the three to their essence. It gives some- 
thing very like Shakespeare’s lines: 

The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes,*¢ 

And quite lost their hearts: the nobles hath he fined 

For ancient quarrels, and quite lost their hearts. 


After the subject of the blanks and benevolences, both Hay- 
ward and Shakespeare introduce the expenses brought about by 
Irish wars, resulting in misappropriation of the subjects’ wealth 
(undoubtedly a hit at Elizabeth’s use of Essex family funds for 
Irish enterprises). Shakespeare says: 

He hath not money for these Irish wars, 


His burthensome taxes notwithstanding, 
But by the robbing of the banished duke (II, i, 259). 


Hayward treats it more generally: 

He gathered a mighty army, determining to goe in person into Ire- 
land, .... but all his provision was at the charge of the subjects 
(p. 59). 


The leasing out of England, or “farming out” the realm is 
treated by several chroniclers, including Hayward and Holinshed. 
It is of some interest to note that Nicholas White (who was re- 
lated to the Devereux by marriage) wrote to Lord Burghley in 
the interest of Essex’ father, Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, on 
October 27, 1575, criticising Elizabeth’s conduct of Irish affairs, 
her treatment of Walter Devereux, and also the farming out of 
the realm. He says: 

And if I might with all humilitie say it to her Highness, there are 
two things of great moment that seme strange to us here, if they be 
true. Th’ one is the letting of the realme to farme, wherin so many 

“It is the structure rather than the diction that I think may be af- 
fected by Hayward here. As to diction, the one line shows a verbal re- 
semblance to the old play of Richard II (I, iii, 110): “They would not 


taxe and pyll the commons so.” I have found rather similar wording in 
several works. 
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harts might be alienated from the landlorde to the farmers. ... . And 
truly, if she look not backe where she began and revive both the man 
[Walter Devereux] and the matter, she shall puffe up the Irishe into 
incorrigible pride, and pull downe the harts of all good English sub- 
jects to a perpetual diffidence of any settled government in this 
realme.$7 


_ On the farming out of the realm, Shakespeare’s wording shows 
some similarity to Hayward’s. ‘There are several passages in 
Richard II: 


We are inforced to farm our royal realm; 
The revenue whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in hand. (I, iv, 45 ff.) 
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Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 
BNGland oie.03550 Fos see wee wee aes 
stadia eaceene is now bound in with shame 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds (II, i, 58 ff.). 


Landlord of England art thou now, not king (II, i, 113). 
Compare with this Hayward’s brief statement: 


The profits and revenues of the crown were said to be let to farm, 
the King making himself Landlorde of his realme (p. 55). 


But in this passage it is quite possible that Hayward and Shakes- 
peare were alike influenced by the lines of the old play of 
Richard II (V, i): 


And we, his son, to ease our wanton youth, 
Become a landlord to his warlike realm, 
Rent out our kingdom like a peltry farm. 


One passage where Hayward may be the source of dramatic 
motivation for a part of Shakespeare’s play is in the long patriotic 
address of Gaunt on England’s past greatness and its present 
shame (II, i, 40-66). This looks as if it might have caught in- 
spiration from a much less effective, but still very eloquent, ora- 


* Thomas Wright, Queen Elizabeth and Her Times, II, 25-6. Essex pre- 
sumably knew White’s attitude; for he maintained White’s son as his com- 
panion through college. 
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tion®® of the Archbishop of Canterbury in Hayward’s history 
(pp. 62 ff.), whose main theme is that “the honorable reputation 
that our countrey hath borne, and the noble actes which it hath 
atchiued, doth nothing els, but make the baseness more bitter 
unto us, whereunto it is new fallen.” Reference is then made 
(with much less poetry than in Shakespeare’s passage) to England 
“within the bounds of our Ocean sea.” This passage is followed 
in Hayward by that on the blanks and benevolences quoted above. 
The characterization of Henry IV in Shakespeare’s Richard II 
is very like that by Hayward in its emphasis on certain traits, and 
even in some bits of phrasing. The emphasis on the traits is the 
more noticeable because these traits are not stressed by Shakes- 
peare in the three Henry plays, where he has a new hero in Henry 
V, and shifts his interpretation of the character of Henry IV from 
that of an affable, courteous, popular hero to that of a dignified, 
impressive, but almost haughty monarch (as is seen especially 
well in Henry IV, pt. 1).°° Hayward was perhaps responsible for 
the emphasis in Richard IJ upon Henry’s favor with the common 
people and his means of getting it. And the reason is very prob- 
ably that Henry was to figure Essex in the play, as in the history; 
and Essex was not haughty or dignified, but affable and popular. 
The concrete details descriptive of Henry’s behavior toward the 
people were challenged in the trial of Hayward as if the descrip- 
tion were contrary to fact. Hayward replied, however, that Hall 
said Henry was of popular behavior, and he himself invented the 
details. Note the nature of these in Shakespeare as compared 
with those in Hayward. King Richard says: 
Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here and Green 
Observed his courtship to the common people; 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy. 
What reverence he did throw away on slaves, 
Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles 
And patient urderbearing of his fortune, 
As ’twere to banish their affects with him. 
There are reminders of this oration also in the Archbishop’s invoca- 
tion to arms in Shakespeare’s Henry V, I, ii, 103. 
“In III, ii, he refers to Richard II as that “skipping king” who made 
himself common. And, according to Holinshed, he “wan himselfe more 


hatred” for taxes, subsidies, punishments, etc., “than in all his life time 
. ... had beene possible for him to haue weeded out and remoued.” 
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Off goes his bonnet to an oysier-wench; 
A brace of draymen bid God speed him well 
And had the tribute of his supple knee, 
With ‘Thanks, my countrymen, my loving friends” (I, iv, 
23). 
The same traits in the character of Henry IV are emphasized 
in two passages of Hayward’s book (pp. 4 and 71): 


He was very courteous and familiar respectively toward all men, 
whereby he procured great reputation and regarde, especially with those 
of the meaner sort; for high humilities take such deep roote in the 
mindes of the multitude, that they are more strongly drawn by un- 
profitable courtesies than by churlish benefits. 

The Duke for his part was not negligent to uncover the head, to 
bowe the body, to stretch forth the hand to every meane person, and 
to use all other complements of popular behaviour; wherewith the 
mindes of the common multitude are much delighted and drawen; tak- 
ing that to bee courtesie, which the severer sort accompt abasement. 


In matters connected with the ending and the beginning of the 
play Shakespeare seems to take his motivation from Hayward 
and not Holinshed. It has been noted by commentators that, 
except for Daniel’s Civil Wars (which I think to be a treatment 
following Shakespeare’s at this point), none of the chronicles 
hitherto connected with Shakespeare’s play suggests the inevit- 
ability of the troubles to come upon Henry IV because of unjust 
methods of usurpation. Any dramatist is, of course, capable of in- 
venting such a motivation; but Hayward explicitly provides it, in 
spite of the fact that his sympathies are most obviously with the 
usurper. In his account of King Richard’s death (pp. 132-3), 
Hayward in the main follows Holinshed’s statement that Henry 
made the request which led Piers of Exton to cause Richard’s 
death. But Hayward adds (p. 133) a dying speech of Richard, 
predicting that the fate that followed his grandfather, King Ed- 
ward III, for deposing his own father, and that was now following 
Richard himself, would also follow Henry because he was a 
usurper,—this in spite of the fact that Hayward portrays Henry 
IV as a popular hero and a rescuer of the realm from Richard. 
There is a note of regret in Hayward that the “moderate and 
mild” King Henry must succeed by violent and unnatural means 
to the kingdom. It is this regretful note on which Shakespeare’s 
play closes. The Nemesis idea in Shakespeare is better illustrated 
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by passages in the Henry plays, where it aids in reconciling the 
treatment of Henry IV as he appears in Richard II with the 
change in conception of his character rendered necessary by 
Shakespeare’s decision to find a new hero in Prince Hal. 

In the remarks on the deposition of Richard there is a resem- 
blance in a detail which is in itself small but of some significance 
because it was not essential to either Hayward’s or Shakespeare’s 
story. Hayward makes the Aquitanians, then subject to England, 
express regret over the nature of the deposition: 

O good God (said they) where is the world become? .... Who 
would ever have thought that Christians, that civill people, that any 
men, would thus have violated all religion, all lawes, and all honest and 
orderly demeanure? (p. 115). | 
Shakespeare makes the Bishop of Carlisle, who was opposed to 
the deposition, express his horror in a similar way: 

O forfend it, God, 
That in a Christian climate souls refined 
Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed (IV, i, 129-131). 

Like Shakespeare, Hayward dramatizes the preliminaries to the 
deposition in an elaborate dialogue in which neither side is given 
all the good arguments. On the contrary, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
who is later to be refuted by the inexorable logic of the common 
people’s common sense, is allowed to base a high sounding plea 
on the divinity of kings. The resemblance of the passage in 
Shakespeare to that in Hayward should be kept in mind, as should 
also the fact that both authors have the fine plea refuted by events 
that follow. Thus one can understand the apparently different 
treatment of the idea of the divinity of kings in some of the other 
plays, notably in Henry V (Act IV, sc. i, 105-110), where the 
hero, Shakespeare’s ideal king, is as far as possible from a belief 
of this sort. Henry V is no God,*° nor figure of a God, but a man. 

In Hayward’s story, the Bishop of Carlisle inquires, (p. 102): 

As for force, what subjecte can attempt, or assist, or counsaile, or 
conceale violence against his prince? 

“Recently, in Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas More, 
More’s use of this argument in reducing a mob to obedience has been 
used as evidence of Shakespeare’s authorship of the fragment “D” in which 
it occurs. But there is certainly no good evidence that Shakespeare in his 


own person believed in the King as a figure of God and therefore above 
the criticism of the subject. 
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Similarly, in Richard II the Bishop objects, 
What subject can give sentence on his king? (IV, i, 121). 


The reasons for objection are the same in Hayward and in Shake- 
speare: the King, however weak or wicked he may be, stands for 
God, is his deputy, his anointed. Hayward reports the Bishop 
as saying: 

For the power and authoritie of wicked princes is the ordinance of 
God; and therefore Christ told Pilate, that the power which he had 
was given him from above; and the Prophet Esay calleth Cyrus, being 
a Prophane and heathen Prince, the Lord’s anoynted. For God stir- 
reth up the spirit of even wicked Princes to do his will; and (as Je- 
hoshaphat said to his rulers) they execute not the Judgement of man, 
but of the Lord: in regard whereof David calleth them Gods; 
because they have their rule and authority immediately from God: 
which if they abuse, they are not to be adjudged by their subjects, for 
no power within their dominion is superior to theirs (p. 105). 


This seems to be the inspiration for the corresponding speech in 
Richard II: 


And shall the figure of God’s majesty, 

His captain, steward, deputy elect, 
Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 

Be judged by subject and inferior breath, 
And he himself not present? (IV, i, 125-9). 


Hayward also provides a source for two dramatic incidents 
hitherto untraced. The more important is Henry’s disavowal of 
Piers of Exton, the instrument of the murder of Richard, at the 
end of the play. Hayward says: 


Sir Pierce expecting great fauor and rewards for his ungractous 
seruice, was frustrated of both, and not onely missed that countenance 
for which he hoped but lost that which before he had: so odious are 
vices even where they are profitable. 

Hereupon he grew at the first discontented, and afterwardes mightily 
turmoyled and tormented in conscience, and raging against himselfe 
would often exclaime, that to pleasure one unthankefull person, he. had 
made both himselfe and his posterity, hatefull and infamous to all the 
world (p. 133). 


Compare with this the speech of Henry at the end of Shake- 
speare’s play: 
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Exton, J thank thee not; for thou hast wrought 
A deed of slander, with thy fatal hand, 
Upon my head and all this famous land (V, vi, 34-36). 


Exton replies, 
From your own mouth, my Lord, did I this deed. 
And Henry, 


They love not poison that do poison need, 

Nor do I thee: though I did wish him dead 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 

The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour, 
But neither my good word, nor princely favour: 
With Cain go wander thorough shades of night. 


A smaller debt for dramatic incident is in the presentation of 
the duplicity of the Duke of Aumerle who, though he has already 
deserted Richard for Bolingbroke, warns Richard of the coming 
danger, (Richard II, Ill, iii, 131-2), comforts him, and is himself 
comforted in turn by Richard (line 160). This minor situation is 
rather elaborately portrayed by Hayward: 


With a confused voice and sad countenance, casting down his eyes 
as altogether abashed, partly with feare of his daunger, and partly 
with shame of his discredit; he declared unto the King all the manner 
of the conspiracie. The king . . . . with gracious speeches... . 
comforted the Duke (pp. 123-5). 


When we turn to the initial situation of Richard II, the at- 
tempted combat between Hereford and Norfolk, and compare 
Shakespeare’s treatment with Holinshed’s and Hayward’s, we find 
that Hayward has followed Holinshed pretty closely and that 
Shakespeare is in general agreement with both where they agree; 
but that Hayward has a little matter not in Holinshed and some 
moralizing reflections on the situation that seem to have been 
used by Shakespeare. Hayward follows Holinshed very closely 
for two pages (bottom of p. 45 to top of $. 48); but he takes his 
statement of the king’s decision on the combat from another 
source; he reflects more on Richard’s policies and illustrates their 
unwisdom by anecdote; and he presents the cause of the quarrel 
differently from Holinshed, providing some circumstantial details 
about Hereford’s accusing the king of favoritism, etc., and Nor- 
folk’s exaggerating the complaints in reporting them to the King 
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and lying about Hereford, while betraying his confidence (pp. 
42-44). 

In Holinshed the parts of Hereford and Norfolk are reversed 
in this situation: 


Henry duke of Hereford, accused Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk, of certain words which he should utter in talk had betwixt them, 
as they rode together lately before betwixt London and Brainford, 
sounding highly to the king’s dishonor. 

Hayward (p. 45) makes Hereford refute the charges made by 
Mowbray against him to the King “affirming, that it was falsely 
surmised by his adversary, eyther upon malice to picke a quarrell; 
or upon sycophancie to picke a thanke.” Hereford then accuses 
Mowbray of being a slanderer, liar, traitor, and offers to prove 
this “by the stroake of a speare and by dint of sword.” But the 
Duke of Norfolk’s “stomacke not used to bear scorne, could not 
digest these tearmes of disgrace’; and so the combat was on. 

Now Shakespeare sems to have compared these versions and 
preferred Holinshed’s initial situation, the Hereford charged 
Norfolk with treason to the King at the beginning of the quarrel; 
but at the same time he takes into consideration the charge of 
“ancient malice” of Norfolk toward Hereford as a cause. Richard 
says of Hereford: 

Tell me, moreover hast thou sounded him, 

If he appeal the duke on ancient malice, 

Or worthily, as a good subject should, 

On some known ground of treachery in him (I, i, 8 ff). 


Gaunt replies, 
As near as I could sift him on that argument, 
On some apparent danger seen in him 
Aim’d at your highness, no inveterate malice. 


Whichever is the better choice historically, Shakespeare’s prefer- 
ence for a dignified duel on patriotic grounds is commendable, as 
a merely personal row would make a poor beginning for an his- 
torical tragedy. One or two further traces in the play suggest 
that Shakespeare read Hayward’s version. Richard says of the 
contestants (I, i, 18), ‘““High-stomach’d are they both” (cf. Hay- 
ward, p. 45). And Hereford, after calling Mowbray traitor before 
Richard, concludes, ‘‘What my tongue speaks my right drawn 
sword may prove (I, i, 40). 
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There are a number of passages in the play that could be de- 
rived as well from Hayward as from Holinshed. I think only 
the most hair-splitting distinction could give either Holinshed or 
Hayward the preference as source of the eloquent reproach of 
Richard for his treatment of Hereford: 


If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights, 

Call in the letters-patents that he hath 

By his attorneys-general to sue 

His livery, and deny his offer’d homage (II, i, 201 ff). 


We may set beside this the earlier challenge, 


Scek you to seize and gripe into your hands 
The royalties and rights of banish’d Hereford? 


The two passages are sufficiently accounted for by one in 
Hayward: 


The King . . . . seazed all the landes and goods which appertained 
to the Duke of Lancaster, into his owne handes and determined to 
perpetuate the banishment of Duke Henry his sonne: revoking the 
letters patents, which were graunted to him at his departure: where- 
by his generall Atturneis were enabled to prosecute his causes and sue 
liverie of any inheritance: which during his exile, might fall unto him, 
his homage being respited for a reasonable fine (p. 52). 


But, as Hayward has here merely paraphrased Holinshed’s ac- 
count, there is no basis for decision as to what book Shakespeare 
had had before him when he wrote that passage. And there is 
no reason to suppose that he would not use two accounts. 

The resemblances to Hayward in Shakespeare’s Richard II 
that cannot otherwise be explained seem to me to be sufficient in 
number and importance to justify the conclusion that the book 
was used by him for both information and motivation, and that it 
is particularly useful in its relation to Shakespeare’s handling of 
characters. 

It is of some interest to observe that Daniel’s Civil Wars (dedi- 
cated to Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, of the Essex conspira- 
tors, and praising both him and Essex) came out in three issues 
in 1595, 1599, and 1601—-years critical for the inception of the 
Richard II analogy, the reference to the returning general Essex 
in Henry V and the use of the play of Richard II by the con- 
spirators. The second issue, of 1599, is of the same year as 
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Hayward’s book. And the fourth edition, of 1609, follows closely 
the 1608 Quarto of Shakespeare’s Richard II. 

Daniel was known to be an Essex sympathizer, and in the reign 
of James he got into trouble over his play Philotas, which was 
thought to be on Essex. But in his treatment of the story of 
Richard II and Henry IV in his Civil Wars, he is distinctly out 
of line with Hayward and Shakespeare; though revisions and in- 
sertions in the second and later issues indicate that he had prob- 
ably read both. His account of Richard II and Henry IV is 
chiefly based on Holinshed, with some use of Froissart and a little 
of Hall. But after the first quarto of 1595 he added, in stanzas 
60-61, an account of Norfolk’s quarrel with Hereford which agrees 
with Hayward’s version as against Holinshed’s. Again, as in 
Hayward and Shakespeare, there is a disavowal of Exton by the 
King for whom he murdered; and, in accordance with his view 
of Henry as usurper, Daniel includes in the version of 1609 a 
defense of Richard II. Here he parts company with Hayward, 
though he shows that he is reacting on Hayward’s treatment, in 
answering many of the accusations of the enemies of Richard as 
Hayward and Shakespeare present them. Book 3, stanza 88, with 
its comparison of Richard and Henry as to taxation of subjects, 
use of wealth of the realm, and the state of the coffers of the 
Duke of Lancaster, contains definite reminders of points discussed 
in the Hayward trial for treason. Daniel adds a footnote on the 
last point, which was brought into question by the King’s Attor- 
ney. Eight stanzas here, 83-91, read like a reaction against a 
treatment such as Hayward’s as if prejudiced and mistaken. 


“Commentators have pointed out Daniel’s agreement with Shakes- 
peare’s Richard II and Henry IV, pt. 1, in making Queen Isabel mature in 
the former, and Hotspur a youth in the latter. They disagree as to which 
author is the earlier in his treatment,—especially as to Richard II. The 
difficulty arises chiefly through the doubts as to the 1595 issues of the 
Civil Wars (in relation to an apparent addition of Book V in some and 
to a reissue of remainders in 1599), and partly through a failure to com- 
pare all issues on the points where Daniel and Shakespeare agree inde- 
pendently of chroniclers. Cf. Grosart ed. of Daniel; F. W. Moorman, int. 
to Arden ed. of Henry IV, pt. I, p. xi ff.; Shakespeare’s Works, ed. Grant 
White, VI, 139-142; and Richard II, ed. James Moffat (Macmillan), p. 
xi ff. My present opinion is that Daniel revised with reference to Hay- 
ward and Shakespeare, but I cannot prove this. 
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It appears, then, that, although Daniel was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Essex and under the patronage of his fellow-conspirator, 
Charles, Lord Mountjoy, who encouraged him to write on this 
theme, he disapproved any act of violence to bring Essex into 
power. He “played safe” in his whole history of Richard and 
Henry, as Hayward did not in the book he dedicated’ to Essex. 
His attitude may, I think, reflect what he knew of Mountjoy’s 
from his associations with him. It is quite clear from letters that 
passed in April, 1600, that, when Essex sent Southampton to 
Mountjoy in Ireland urging him to execute their plans for the 
conspiracy, Mountjoy hung back, on learning that Essex’s life was 
not in danger, and seemed to show scruples as to the wisdom or 
the lawfulness of the plans.*? 

We have seen good reasons why Shakespeare’s play of Richard 
_ IT lost its deposition scene in early quartos. That it was suffered 
to be in print was doubtless due to the fact that much of the play 
could be defended as historically true of Richard and his times. 
The loss of the deposition scene robbed the play of its chief point 
for use in connection with the cause of Essex. Shakespeare was 
not silenced. A new and better figure for Essex appears in his 
best hero-king, Henry V. The explicit reference to Essex in the 
chorus of the Folio text and other distinguishing features of the 
folio version with relation to the times I shall take up in a sepa- 
rate article, together with the probable influence of certain noble- 
men upon Shakespeare’s production of the four plays dealing 
with the fortunes of the House of Lancaster. 
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“See letters of this time in W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the 
Devereux, II, 133; Spedding, Life of Bacon, II, 338; and S. P. Dom. 
1598-1601. 


AXXV 


THOMAS KYD AND THE FIRST QUARTO OF 
HAMLET 

HE BELIEF that we have in the non-Shakespearean verse of 

the First Quarto of Hamlet an extensive portion of the lost 
play commonly and I think rightly attributed to Kyd throws dis- 
credit upon the originality of Shakespeare, and I hope to show 
in this paper that it is based upon an impossible theory of com- 
position. So much has been written upon this subject that I 
must assume familiarity with such matters as the references of 
Nash and Lodge to the early play, omit mention of many con- 
flicting points of view, and proceed at once to the more recent 
discussions of the particular problem before us. 

In 1915, I showed? that the actor who took the rédle of Marcellus 
might have supplied the text of Q, for the scenes in which he 
appears; for it is noteworthy that in these scenes the lines which 
Marcellus speaks are given with almost perfect accuracy and the 
other parts are given with approximate accuracy, although seldom 
with the correct line-division and frequently with blunders and 
omissions such as do not occur in Marcellus’ own lines. I noted 
also that the same actor must have sustained the rdle of one of 
the Players, apparently the one who enacted Lucianus in the play- 
within-the-play, since not only are the lines correctly given, but 
also the unusual name—even in the dumb-show where it is lack- 
ing in Q, or F,,—and much of the surrounding dialogue is au- 
thentic. For the author of the non-Shakespearean verse, which 
occurs only in scenes where this actor is not present, I fell back 
upon the “hack poet” suggested by Tycho Mommsen and adopted 
by Creizenach and others. I now believe that this was not a 
bookseller’s hack but one of the regular theatrical hack poets, who 
put the play in shape for a provincial tour of the company for 
which he worked. 

So far as the actor-thief is concerned I find that my theory has 
been rather generally though not universally accepted. Professor 
Frank G. Hubbard? thought that while the “Marcellus theory” 


* Mod. Lang. Rev., X, 171-180. 
* Mod. L. Notes, XXXIII (1918), 73. 
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could not be disproved it should not be accepted as established; 
and later, in a valuable introduction to a modernised text of Q,° 
he offers reasons for believing that it may not have been a piracy 
at all. But like Dr. de Groot, who takes this same position,* Pro- 
fessor Hubbard fails to account for the fundamental fact that every 
peculiarity of the Shakespearean and near-Shakespearean portions 
of Q, explains itself on the assumption that the text was supplied 
by this “Marcellus” actor (whom, for convenience, I shall now 
designate as 1), while every other explanation which has thus 
far been offered leaves out of account (a) the contrast between 
this actor’s lines and those of the other characters in the scenes 
in which he is present, and (b) the contrast between these scenes 
and those in which he is not present. Dr. de Groot attributes the 
mislining to the printer: as if this printer were bent on giving the 
lines of Marcellus accurately and those of the other characters, for 
the most part, not. 

To avoid the Marcellus-thief explanation it is necessary to sup- 
pose that Shakespeare found himself obliged to revise absurdities 
and blunders out of Horatio’s and Hamlet’s lines whereas he wrote 
the part of Marcellus in the first place with peculiar care. For 
a more detailed account of the difference between M’s report of 
his own lines and the lines of his comrades I must refer to my 
former article. 

The part of Voltimand is also given as accurately as the actor 


who took the part would report it. Mr. W. H. Widgery,® who ~ 


first called attention to this fact, thought that the same actor per- 
formed the part of the Player King; he believed that the pub- 
lisher, Ling, used a hurried transcript of the play, which this actor 
made for him, and then sent pirates to the theatre to take short- 
hand notes of the first two acts. Unless this actor also performed 
the part of Marcellus, the special peculiarities I have noted above 
remain unaccounted for; and if he did, we have no need either of 
the hurried transcript or of the short hand notes. Professor Hub- 
bard balances Voltimand against Marcellus; but Voltimand has 
only two speeches, one of 21 lines and another of one line, whereas 
the part of Marcellus involves the dialogue of the major portion 

*The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare's Hamlet, University of Wis- 
consin Studies, 1920. 


“Hamlet: its Textual History. Amsterdam, 1923. 
° Harness Prize Essays on the First Quarto of Hamlet, 1880. 
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of the first act. For M to steal or to borrow or to pick up and 
copy Voltimand’s small part while the actor who performed it was 
on the stage would be so simple a matter that it is entirely need- 
less to assign both parts to him. On the other hand, “Voltimand” 
could not have copied the part of Marcellus in this way, for this 
would not account for the rest of the dialogue in the scenes where 
he appears. 

Shortly after Professor Hubbard, in his reply to my paper, 
called attention to Widgery’s “Voltemar,” Mr: J. Dover Wilson*® 
dressed up the theory that “Voltemar” was the thief and that he 
also acted the part of Marcellus. Mr. Wilson writes, concerning 
the Voltimand speech: ‘The Q, version represents, not Voltemar’s 
memorization, but his ‘player’s part,’ which he took, in the original 
or in copy, to the printer. Nor is this mere conjecture. It is a 
fact which can be proved. . . . . What clinches the matter is the 
punctuation.” If this is true, it indicates precisely what I have 
already suggested: that M stole or copied the small part of Volti- 
mand. His rendering of the scenes in which Marcellus appears 
is clearly due to memorization;’ if Voltimand’s lines show copying 
instead, the implication is that the same actor did not take both 
parts. 

There are better reasons than this, however, for believing that 
he did not. Mr. Wilson says, “Let us brand the pirate with the 
name of his own invention, and call him Voltemar”; but a mistake 
in the very name of the character he impersonated is one which 
the actor who took the part would not have made. Nor would 
he have put down the name of his fellow ambassador as Cornelia. 
Moreover, ‘“Voltemar” mistakes his entrance cue on all three of 
his appearances. In the final scene it is while he is waiting for 
his cue and after his entrance that the verse of Q, is farthest from 
Shakespeare’s. But the chief reason against supposing that Mar- 


*“The copy for ‘Hamlet’ 1603,” and “The ‘Hamlet’ Transcript 1593,” 
in Library, vtvr. Afterwards published in booklet form. My theory, 
restated by Mr. Wilson, has since been frequently attributed to him—as, 
for example, by Mr. G. B. Harrison (Introd. to the Badley Head Quarto 
ed. of Hamlet) in his discussion of the “Marcellus theory.” The error 
is perhaps a natural one in view of the fact that Mr. Wilson himself 
makes this assumption—though referring at the same time to Professor 
Hubbard’s reply to my paper. 

™See the mistakes listed in my former paper. 
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cellus and Voltimand “doubled,” is that the same actor would not 
be given both rdles. Marcellus leaves the. stage at the very end 
of scene i; Voltimand enters almost immediately in scene ii,—the 
first twenty-five lines of the King’s speech would not give him 
time for any proper disguise as a second character; and later in 
this same scene Marcellus himself appears again. With a company 
of the strength of the Lord Chamberlain’s this doubling would be 
as unnecessary as it would be confusing to an audience. The 
men who came on as Bernardo and Francisco could easily appear 
as Voltimand and Cornelius, but it would be absurd to recast J/ 
between two close appearances in the rédle of Marcellus. 

Mr. Wilson accepts (without acknowledgment) my casting of 
M as Marcellus and as one of the Players, and suggests also that 
he was a soldier in the army of Fortinbras, the Second Grave- 
digger, the “churlish Priest,” and one of the English ambassadors. 
The last was an unfortunate suggestion for Mr. Wilson, as “‘Volte- 
mar” enters with the English ambassadors at the end of the play. 
The “churlish Priest” is also an impossible candidate, inasmuch 
as he does not give any lines of Shakespeare whatever; his part 
is written wholly in the inferior poet’s verse. The Second Grave- 
digger is an equally unwarranted guess; he has eleven speeches in 
Q, and only six in Q,, of which five are entirely different and the 
other is only an approximation. The facts seem to be, rather, 
that 1 was Marcellus in Act I and the Second Player (Lucianus 
in the play-within-the-play) in Acts II and III. After that he 
served, apparently, only as a supernumerary, and would inevitably 
have been used in most if not all of the crowd scenes. It is 
probable that he would be in the army of Fortinbras, and shout 
from behind the scene with the followers of Laertes; that he would 
be in Ophelia’s funeral procession, and help to fill the stage in the 
final scene of the drama, where the strength of the full cast was 
required. The text as we have it substantiates this view. The 
scenes of Ophelia, distracted, and of the Grave-diggers contain 
much that is authentic; but these are precisely what M would 
remember most easily; anyone familiar with the play will quote 
you more of these scenes than of the King’s pacification of 
Laertes.® 


* After Ophelia’s first exist in IV, v, the King says, “Follow her close; 
give her good watch, I pray you.” The old copies give no stage direction, 
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But even an experienced actor with a trained memory could 
not report much more of Hamlet than we find in those portions 
of Q, which correspond actually or approximately to the authentic 
text. We must now turn to the passages which are written in 
blank verse although evidently not by Shakespeare. There are 
three ways of accounting for this verse which supplied the text 
for Q, wherever M fails: (1) it is the verse of the early Hamlet, 
written by Kyd or an imitator of Kyd, upon which M fell back 
when he could not supply a satisfactory text without it; (2) it is 
the verse of the early play partially revised by Shakespeare, the 
manuscript having been stolen before Shakespeare’s revision of 
the old play was finished; (3) it is the verse of a hack poet who 
revised ’s text wherever it was too disconnected and fragmentary 
to serve at all. | 

The first of these explanations is the one most generally ac- 
cepted at present. It is natural enough to suppose that M@ would 
fall back upon Kyd’s Hamlet, if he had access to it; and this 
would certainly be a readier and less expensive expedient than to 
employ a poet, however humble, to supply new lines. Moreover, 
parallels have been found, notably by Sarrazin® and Dr. Boas,?° 
between Q, and Kyd’s plays, especially The Spanish Tragedy. 
But such of these parallels as occur in the non-Shakespearean 
verse of Q, might be accounted for as occurring in M’s substratum 
upon which the Quarto poet worked; for of the three which are 
significant, one occurs where the Queen agrees to aid Hamlet and 
the other two where the King (and not Laertes) suggests the 
poisoned rapier, and both of these matters were apparently 
changed in the revision. Moreover, The Spanish Tragedy might 
well exert a potent influence over the poet who worked upon 
M’s Hamlet text. The parallels cited by Sarrazin and Boas are 
not nearly so many nor so close as those that Mr. Hart gives 


but modern editors mark an exit for Horatio, who evidently did not 
perform this duty. It is possible that M, with the Gentleman who describes 
Ophelia at the beginning of the scene, stood in the background, as an at- 
tendant guard, but, as he does not give the line nor mark the entrance, 
this is not likely. 
fone vols. 12 and 13 (1890 and 1891). Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis; 
1892. . 

* Introduction to his edition of Kyd’s Works, 1901. 
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between J Henry VI and The Faerie Queene. Shakespeare him- 
self might have paraphrased 
And if the world like not this Tragedy 


without finding it in Kyd’s Hamlet. “Go by, Jeronimo,” does 
not appear in The Taming of a Shrew. 

It seems to me that the verse of the Quarto poet who was not 
Shakespeare is not at all like the verse of Kyd. From Nash’s 
reference we may assume that the Ur-Hamlet was written within 
two or three years of The Spanish Tragedy, and that it was ex- 
tremely Senecan. As it was a play closely resembling the popular 
Tragedy (which I shall now refer to as S JT), in theme and ap- 
parently in treatment, there is every reason to suppose that it 
would resemble it in style.' But that the verse is essentially differ- 
ent may be proved by statistics. S T has only one and one-half 
per cent of feminine endings, while X (if I may use this symbol 
for the Quarto poet) has over seventeen per cent. So great a dis- 
parity as this is not to be ignored. The contrast in the use of 
run-on lines is not so notable: I get 3.5 per cent in S T, and a 
trifle over 6 per cent in X. Rime is fairly abundant (11.2 per 
cent) in S J, but only eight of the scenes end in a couplet while 
fourteen end with blank verse.?? X ends nine scenes with couplets 


“Introduction in the Arden edition. The parallels are between Spenser 
and the old Harry the Sixt poet. In arguing against Kyd’s authorship of 
Arden of Faversham, Dr. Boas writes: “The imitation here ... . is so 
transparent that it is almost sufficient of itself to prove that Kyd could 
not have written the anonymous play.” Yet the particular parallel he 
cites is not so close as some of those by which he tries to prove Kyd’s 
authorship in Q,. Kyd’s influence on the author of Wily Beguiled is much 
stronger than upon the author of Q, passages. It is odd that among the 
parallels between this play and S 7 there are two of the nine which occur 
in Q,. “Try my cunning” occurs twice; and we have also the following, 
which is one of the best given by Dr. Boas: 

Robin: And wherein can I do you good in this? 

Churms: Marry, thus, Sir. .... 

Robin (in reply): An excellent device. 

*™Two other scenes have a couplet followed by Latin or Italian lines; 
one has a couplet separated by a half line; one has four lines ending with 
the same rime; and one scene ends with rich rime, the same word three 
times used. None of these variants occurs in Q; On the other hand, 
X ends two scenes with double couplets, which Kyd does not do in S 7. 
Soliman and Perseda resembles S T but not Q: in ending nine scenes with 
blank verse and only six with couplets. Rime, however, is not abundant 


a Ne 
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and only two without, and he avoids incidental rime almost wholly. 
In other words, Kyd rimes abundantly but not prevailingly at the 
end of the scene, while X rimes usually at the end of the scene and 
scarcely at all elsewhere. 

Kyd’s verse is metallic, frequently rhetorical, at times stilted; 
the verse of X is much more conversational, sometimes trivial, 
often flat. Kyd alliterates much and is full of artificialities of 
diction, archaic words and euphuisms; X is without these charac- 
teristic and distinguishing features. X never introduces Latin 
quotations, nor long and flamboyant narrations within the dia- 
logue, nor successions of single line speeches in the classical man- 
ner. He has one speech (Ophelia’s description of how Hamlet 
frightened her) which reaches 18 lines; Kyd has nine soliloquies 
and eleven speeches in the dialogue which surpass this in length, 
one running to 63 and one to 78 lines. Only twice does X eke 
out his measure by pronouncing “ed” as a separate syllable; Kyd 
does this in S T almost exactly one-third as often as he does not.?® 


in this play, as in S 7. It has apparently been much worked over and 
rewritten, the revision showing the influence of Shakespeare’s later history 
plays. 

It should be noted, also, that X has no alternate rime, which is fairly 
abundant in S§ T. 

“For these figures I have depended upon the counting of Miss Linda 
Van Norden, a graduate student at Stanford. Miss Van Norden has noticed, 
also, the stanzaic structure of much of the dialogue in S 7, of which there 
is no trace in Q: [This is particularly characteristic of Cornelia.] She 
remarks that the dialogue in the scene between the Queen and Horatio, 
which has no exact counterpart in Qs, is very uncharacteristic of Kyd, 
inasmuch as that author would have had Horatio narrate such events 
as he has here to recount in a long and Scenecan recital, instead of supply- 
ing the conversational and commonplace dialogue that we have. X misses 
the gusto, the implacable energy of the characters, the fatalistic irony of 
Kyd. He has no sententious lines in Kyd’s manner. [The maxims that 
Corambis deals out to Ophelia after his advice to Laertes belonged, I think, 
to Shakespeare’s first version.}] Miss Van Norden counts in S 7: thirteen 
instances of stichomythia (76 lines), fifteen instances (184) lines of balanced 
words or phrases, thirty-three successions of sentences or clauses, and 
seventeen of phrases introduced by the same word or having the same 
construction, thirty-six occurrences of classical imagery, and seventy-nine 
classical references, many of them unusual. X is practically devoid of 
all and wholly devoid of most of these habitual mannerisms of Kyd. He 
has, for example, only two classical names: Mars (as in the Shakespeare 
passage) and Vulcan (which is not among the seventy-nine in S 7), and 
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My instinctive feeling, therefore, that the verse of the Quarto 
poet is essentially different from Kyd’s is supported by abundant 
evidence. 

But my chief reason for believing that a revising poet wrote 
this verse is that this hypothesis will account perfectly for the 
peculiarities of the text, whereas it is not possible to account for 
them on any other. If we had to consider only the two scenes 
written wholly in the non-Shakespearean verse, it would be easy 
to say that M copied these two scenes; but specimens of that 
verse occur in every scene where Marcellus or the Players are not 
present, and often small bits of it are so closely interwoven with 
the rest that it is inconceivable how they could have belonged to 
any Ur-Hamlet. For they imply that their author was either 
familiar with or himself conceived what there is in the surrounding 
dialogue with which these bits are so closely bound up; they in- 


_ volve the whole psychology of Hamlet himself; they posit the 


conception of all the other characters, except the Queen, as 
Shakespeare has them. (Of the Queen we shall have more to say 
anon.) If the Quarto poet furnished Shakespeare with as much 
as is implicit in his lines, then the Ur-Hamlet was the most subtle 
and the least Senecan of all the tragedies of its time, and Shakes- 
peare’s profoundest study in human conduct was not the most but 
the least original of his dramas. But if this Quarto poet had at 
his hand such a version of the play as the actor, 1, could have 
given him, needing only to be filled out where it was too imper- 
fect and fragmentary to serve at all, then, even though his verse 
reveals him as a feeble poet, he would have been capable of pro- 


both of these are of the sort that anyone would pick up. Every dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Kyd is absent from the verse of X. As Dowden 
says, there is nothing pre-Shakespearean about this Q, verse, and much 
that is entirely unlike Kyd. One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
X is his omission of the relative pronoun; note lines, 159, 712, 1233, 1791, 
1814, 1818. This feature is not characteristic of Kyd, but may be noted in 
many of the later dramatists of the period. 

Dr. Boas notes the lyrical quality of Kyd’s verse in contrast to Q, 
and suggests a rewriting of the old Hamlet before it reached Shakespeare. 
I have suggested a similar revision of Soliman and Perseda; but there the 
lines that are like Kyd are very much like him, while here the imitative verse 
is all of a piece, and constantly incorporates Shakespearean phrases. Verbal 
parallels imply the original and not a substituted verse. 
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ducing what we have here,—and Hamlet was Shakespeare’s 
indeed. 

One indication that the Quarto verse was not in the Ur-Hamlet 
but composed by a revising poet is to be found in the couplets in 
which one of the lines is Shakespeare’s. If it appears that the 
non-Shakespearean line in Q, which rimes with Shakespeare’s was 
a later addition, then we may assume that all the non-Shake- 
spearean verse was a later addition and not the source upon which 
he worked. It will be noticed that in the finished play Shake- 
speare’s riming line is ysually an outgrowth of his first line, 
whereas the lost line is supplied by one which is merely a make- 
shift. Thus Shakespeare: 


But I have that within which passeth show, 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 


I contend that the two lines belong inherently together and were 
produced together. A line in place of the first which does not 
contain the contrast would therefore not be the original but a 
substitution. So again in Shakespeare’s 


Indeed this counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 


we have a final line which grew out of the one before. But X, 
receiving the word “grave” with the riming line, writes, 
Come sir, I’le prouide for you a grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knaue, 
and misses the contrast which occasioned the original couplet. 
A more notable instance of the same thing occurs when Shake- 
speare’s | 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew and dog will have his day, 
becomes in Q;: 


I neuer gaue you cause: but stand away, 
A Cat will meaw, a Dog will haue a day. 


Here it is not only that the contrast which produced the second 
line has disappeared, and a makeshift line has been substituted. 
For in place of Shakespeare’s “I lov’d you ever” the Quarto poet 
has introduced an idea impossible to anyone who conceived the 
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situation. Or at least, for Hamlet to say “I never gave you cause” 
to the man whose father he has killed and at whose sister’s grave 
they are now standing, needs explanation; and the explanation is 
not far to seek. The words are taken from S T, unless, which 
is scarcely likely, Othello was put into rehearsal before the task 
of purloining Hamlet was finished. This would involve moving 
forward the usually accepted date for Othello (1604), but there 
is no external evidence against that. The name Montano for 
Reynaldo is another possible indication that Othello was in re- 
hearsal. ‘“‘Corambis” may have been deliberately changed if it 
had been given as a nickname to Lord Burleigh or for some other 
‘reason; but all the other names are inaccurate approximations 
except those of the characters who are on the stage with M. 

The slovenliness of X at his worst is illustrated in various places 
where he connects the Shakespearean lines at his disposal with 
mere banalities, keeping, however, within the blank verse scheme. 
Let us take a typical instance from the first passage of the non- 
Shakespearean verse: 


But you must thinke your father lost a father, 

That father dead, lost his, and so shal be vntil the 

Generall ending. Therefore cease laments, . 
It is a fault against heauen, fault gainst the dead... . 181 ff. 


I cannot see Kyd in these lines and in others like them; nor can 
I believe that Shakespeare, in revising the old play, would have 
made his contribution as we find it here, leaving an intervening 
line and a half to be rectified at a later inspiration. The only 
satisfactory explanation of such a passage is that M supplied the 
lines which are approximately Shakespeare’s with some sort of 
hodgepodge of the dozen omitted lines out of which X fashioned 
the makeshift line and a half in order to give connected sense. 

There are various instances of generalizations like the above, 
where the line in Q, seems to indicate a grouping together and 
letting it go at that of a particularized passage not adequately 
rendered by M. Thus in the speech to which the King is replying 
in the lines I quoted, Hamlet says: 


No nor the teares that still stand in my eyes, 
Nor the distracted hauiour in the visage, 
Nor all together mixt with outward semblance .... 
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We neuen in this, of course, Hamlet’s 


No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief 
That can denote me truly; these indeed seem... . 


But the third line in the former passage does not really make good 
sense, and it is difficult to see how the line came into existence 
except as based upon an imperfect report of Shakespeare’s words. 
The theory that M fell back upon the Ur-Hamlet to supply the 
missing line in such a passage must surely be due to assuming an 
hypothesis without attempting to apply it. And there are many 
passages where we meet the same situation. The line 


And thousand more calamities besides, 


in the “To be or not to be” soliloquy is another of X’s makeshift 
summings-up.'* Indeed, the whole soliloquy is a jumble of Shake- 
spearean matter bound together with ineptitudes: 


To be, or not to be, I there’s the point, 

To Die, to sleepe, is that all? I all: 

No, to sleepe, to dreame, I mary there it goes, 

For in that dreams of death, when wee awake, 

And borne before an euerlasting Iudge, 

From whence no passenger euer return’d, 

The vndiscouered country, at whose sight 

The happy smile, and the accursed damn’d. 

But for this, the ioyful hope of this, 

Whol’d beare the scornes and flattery of the world, 
Scorned by the right rich, the rich curssed of the poore? 
The widow being oppressed, the orphan wrong’d, 
The taste of hunger, or a tirants raign, 

And thousand more calamities besides, 

To grunte and sweate vnder this weary life, 

When that he may his full Quietus make, 

With a bare bodkin, who would this indure, 

But for a hope of something after death? 


“Compare also the Queen’s description of Ophelia’s death in Shake- 
speare, | 
There with fantastic garlands did she come, 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples... . 
with the easy abridgement of X, 
Hauing made a garland of sundry sortes of floures. 1823. 
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Which pulses the braine, and doth confound the sense, 
Which makes vs rather beare those euilles we haue, 
Than flie to others that we know not of. 

I that, O this conscience makes cowardes of vs all, 
Lady in they orizons, be all my sinnes remembred. 


The third line shows how trivial a poet rounded out a verse of 
the solemn import of which he had no appreciation; and indeed 
the whole soliloquy should disconcert anyone who attempts to 
explain it on any other hypothesis than that an inferior hack poet 
made over the jumble of Shakespearean phrases supplied to him. 
Professor Hubbard thinks the passage garbled; but garbled lines 
do not scan and make sense in the way that these do. Mr. Wil- 
son is driven into attributing the whole soliloquy (though cor- 
rupted) to Kyd,—surely the reductio ad absurdum of an attempt 
to escape from a revising versifier. Fleay tried rearranging the 
lines, but the result was far from satisfactory. Widgery fancied 
that some lines from the finished drama were reported and added; 
but here as elsewhere it is impossible to see how the lines could 
have been fitted in as they are without the versifier to do it. Mr. 
Joseph C. Allen*® constructs a passage of conventional orthodoxy 
out of the non-Shakespearean lines, and assigns this to Kyd; but 
as Miss Van Norden has noted, of the twenty-five allusions to 
death and existence after death in S T, all but two are pagan. 
We know that M didn’t even recognize blank verse when he heard 
it; his line-division, except in his own parts or when straightened 
out by X, is wholly irresponsible. Yet here we have Shakespearean 
phrases and half-lines filled out with remote approximations to 
Shakespeare’s words and set in scannable form. It is only when 
we consider how easily X might have produced precisely the result 
that we have here out of the material supplied him that all the 
difficulties disappear. 
But though X could write a line as bad as 


An eye, at which his foes did tremble at, 
he could also write as good a line as 
Silent, as is the mid time of the night. 


He was a ready enough writer of blank verse when he was not 
too greatly hampered by the necessity of making full use of his 


™ “Thomas Kyd’s Hamlet” in Westminster Review, 170:551 and 684. 
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copy. When he had merely the ideas to work over with occasional 
fragments to incorporate, he wrote easily and freely, and some- 
times with a faint glow of poetic response to the occasion. Where 
the play was afterwards altered, as in the scene between the 
Queen and Horatio, we cannot tell how much was supplied him; 
but it is in such extended passages as this that we can best note 
his characteristics as a writer. The King’s soliloquy before his 
prayer and certain other passages are more than merely adequate. 
But the dozen lines with which the Q, play-within-the-play opens 
are his best contribution. 

It has often been observed that the Q, version of the Gonzago 
play is much nearer to Kyd than the Q, version. Mr. MacCallum 
writes regarding Sarrazin’s parallels: 


He .... lays stress on the numerous resemblances to Kyd in the 
diction of the included play; but most of those which he points out 
occur in the revised version, not in the widely different one of the first 
quarto, which would furnish by no means so rich a quarry.?® 


The natural conclusion is that the included play as we find it in 
Q, was the original, and the less Kydian and much condensed 
version in Q, was a later and derived rendition. That X was 
capable of making it from the material furnished him there is no 
reason to doubt; but the couplets which are not Shakespeare’s 
show that 4, as Lucianus, had left the stage, and that he was 
able to furnish X with only a few couplets as Shakespeare wrote 
them. As rimes throughout were called for, X took sufficient 
pains to produce a very satisfactory version. The theory that 
Kyd supplied the Q, version which Shakespeare expanded into 
the Q, version breaks down completely here. 

Indeed, it breaks down everywhere when we attempt to put it 
to practical application. It may very well be, and I think it was 
the case, that some features of Kyd’s Hamlet were revised out of 
the play in the final version only; and some of these, such as the 
Queen’s offer to assist Hamlet in his revenge, are reflected in Q,. 
For there is no reason to believe that X put anything into the 
play for which he was not furnished the material and some of 
the phraseology. 


*<“The Authorship of the Early Hamlet” in the Furnivall English 
Miscellany, p. 288. 
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I do not think that a bookseller would have thought it a profit- 
able venture to pay M for his laborious transcript and then a hack 
poet to complete the task. But the popularity of Hamlet might 
well make envious the manager of a rival company, and theatrical] 
hacks in his employ were always available for odd jobs.2” If an 
experienced playwright abridged the drama and adopted it for a 
limited cast on a tour, the excellence of Q, as a stage play would 
be explained.*® 

The actor M, who learned, it seems, a “heavy” or “dramatic” 
system of punctuation from the parts that had been supplied him, 
adopts this system, carelessly at times, in his manuscript. The 
poet X had a free and light system. He seems to have turned in 
M’s papers with his alterations written in or pasted over, when 
they were brief, and with supplementary pages of his own. At 
times, judging by the punctuation and the proper line division, 
he copied ’s intervening lines in a scene he was rewriting (as in 
I, iii). Mr. Wilson’s comments on the punctuation of Q, are use- 
ful in determining just how he went to work. Though he had 
little opportunity for originality, it is possible that his identity 
might be discovered. At his best he wrote as well as some of the 
dramatists of the time whose names we know. 


We know from Webster’s Induction that Marston’s Malcontent was 
confiscated by the King’s men from the company that stole “Jeronimo in 
decimo-sexto” from them. Dekker’s reference in Satiromastix might be 
to a performance of this purloined Hamlet, and not to a revival of Kyd’s, 
at Paris Garden. But it seems to me more likely that the rival company 
would give Hamlet on tour rather than try to compete with the original 
in London. 

“Mr. A. W. Pollard thinks Q: represents (imperfectly) the play as 
shortened for a tour, but does not suggest the rival company. Dr. de 
Groot attributes many of its peculiarities to condensation for this same 
purpose, but does not see the natural conclusion that it was X who per- 
formed the task. Professor Hubbard comments on the suitability of Q 
for stage production and the indications that it was published by arrange- 
ment with the company which owned it. As the same publisher brought 
out Q; the next year, and as the King’s men would never have consented 
to the appearance of Q; as it stands, it is more likely that the confiscating 
company gave the play to the publisher than that the publisher dealt in 
an underhanded way directly with M. Dr. Gertrude Southwick Kings- 
land also dwells upon Q, as an acted drama in her thesis, The First Quarto 
of Hamlet in the Light of the Stage, 1923. 
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My theory is, therefore, that throughout the play X made a 
presentable text by putting into shape those parts of M’s manu- 
script which could not serve for an acting version. This theory, 
it will be seen, attributes wholly to Shakespeare the “To be or not 
to be” soliloquy and other noble passages likewise distorted in Q,, 
and leaves him the creator of his profoundest and most appealing 
drama. Hamlet would thus be removed as far, perhaps, as King 
Lear from the old play on which it was founded. My theory is en- 
tirely in accord with what we should naturally expect in the case 
of such a popular play. It would not be strange if lesser actors 
than Burdage should have inspired to appear in the best of all 
roles, and if a manager should undertake to secure a Hamlet— 
even if only a poor approximation to Shakespeare’s—to offer on a 
tour of the provinces. 

HENRY Davin GRAY 


XXXVI 
SHAKSPERE AND THE UNHAPPY HAPPY ENDING 


HAPPY ende,” thus runs the burden of a song by one of 

the “uncertain” authors of Tottel’s Miscellany—“A happy 
ende exceadeth all.” It is a sentiment, so we are often reminded, 
by no means unknown to the greatest of the Elizabethans. Indeed, 
according to the concensus of critical opinion, All’s Well That 
Ends Well would seem to be the false divinity that, from first to 
last, shaped the ends of all too many of Shakspere’s comedies. 
Thus, Mr. H. C. Hart, in the Arden edition of Love’s Labour's 
Lost, states that that play disintegrates (has “broken down”) by 
the time the last scenes get under way; and Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch, speaking, in effect, for a host of others, holds that the 
ending of The Two Gentlemen of Verona “blows all character to 
the winds.” “For stage effect Valentine must surrender his true 
love to his false friend with a mawkish generosity that deserves 
nothing so much as kicking.”? A more or less similar judgement 
has been pronounced upon some of the great romantic comedies, 
the problem plays, and the dramatic romances. As You Like it, for 
instance, is marred, according to Swinburne,? by that “one un- 
lucky smear on one corner of the canvas ... . the betrothal 
of Oliver to Celia,” a “sacrifice” (like the concluding marital sacri- 
fices in Much Ado, All’s Well, Measure for Measure, Cymbeline, 
and other plays) falsely motivated by “the actual or hypothetical 
necessity of pairing off all the couples” so as “to secure a nominally 
happy and undeniably matrimonial ending.”—“In the fifth act,” 
says Hartley Coleridge, “ladies have no discretion’’*—nor gentle- 
men either, if we may believe his fellow critics. By the fifth act, as 
Quiller Couch would have it in the outburst already referred to, 
“there are zo Gentlemen in Verona”; and so, allowing only for 
change of scene, as the case may require, to Messina, Roussillon, 
Vienna, Sicily, or Ancient Britain, says many another commen- 
tator. ‘Kill Claudio,” the command of Beatrice to Benedick,* 
springs out of a fine and humanly altogether excellent moment of 


* Shakespeare’s Workmanship, p. 67. 

* Cf. Furness, Varior. ed. A.Y.L.1., p. 252. 
*Ibid., p. 252. 

“Much Ado, IV, ii, 291. 
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white-hot anger, but Coleridge and-Dr. Johnson® would do as much 
in cold blood for Angelo in Measure for Measure. Helena (in All’s 
Well), says Lounsbury,® is “untrue to her sex” in pursuing and 
finally marrying Bertram; and ‘‘frankly unfeminine,” according to 
Professor Brander Matthews’ account’? of the conclusion of A 
Winter's Tale, is Hermione’s forgiveness of her husband “without 
one word of reproach.” Hartley Coleridge,® finally, urges that “the 
exhibition of such madness of heart” as that of Leontes in this play 
—to which instance Mr. G. C. Macauley® adds that of Posthumus 
in Cymbeline—“should be confined to the sternest tragedy,” since 
such sinners could “surely never again be worthy of a restoration 
to happiness.” And all this sacrifice of poetic justice and psycho- 
logical truth, this “holocaust of higher and better feelings” (to 
quote Swinburne once more) is exacted by our “theatrical idol,” 
the conventional happy ending: “the liquorish desire to leave the 
board of fancy with a palatable morsel of cheap sugar on the 
tongue.” In a word, the unhappy happy ending (“nominally happy 
and undeniably matrimonial’’)—this really would seem to have 
been the fatal Cleopatra for which Shakspere lost his sense of 
humor—not to mention his artistic conscience—and was content 
to lose it. 

Perhaps he did. Before coming to grips with the problem at 
closer range, it may be well to consider one or two of the ante- 
cedent probabilities. Listen for a moment to Malachi of the Long 
Glen, speaking in Donn Byrne’s Messer Marco Polo: 


The people aren’t as wise as they used to be, brown lad. The end 
of a story now is a bit of kissing and courting and the kettle boiling to 
be making tea. But the older ones were wiser, Brian Donn. They knew 
that the rhythm of life is long and swinging, and that time doesn’t 
stop short as a clock..... ‘But a story is how destiny is interwoven, 
the fine and gallant and the tragic points of life..... Oftentimes the 
stories that grocers’ daughters do not be liking are the stories that are 
worth while. And the worth-while stories do be lasting. ..... 


“Coleridge, Literary Remains (for citations cf. Measure, Arden ed., p. 
XXIII) sx Johnson’s Shakespeare, 1765, I, 378. 

* Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, p. 390. 

"Shakespeare as a. Playwright, p. 338. 

* Essays and Marginalia (for citations cf. Winder’s Tale, 1st Fol. ed., p. 
277). 

°Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., VI, 110. 
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I call to your mind the stories of the great English writer—the plays 
of the Prince of Denmark and the poor blind king on the cliff and 
the Scottish chieftain and his terrible wife. The Widow Robinson will 
not like those stories, and she will be keeping her white coin..... 
But those stories will endure forever. 


And so they will. These plays, however, are tragedies. Have they 
not, therefore, very little to do with the case? This much only: 
In Hamlet and Macbeth Shakspere profoundly deepened the 
tragic outcome of the familiar stories he found in his sources. 
And in the case of Lear he actually ignored the traditional outcome 
of the story as reported by the chroniclers—which is favorable 
to Lear and Cordelia—and the distinctly happy ending of the 
practically contemporary chronicle play of King Leir. This fa- 
miliar fact is of no slight significance. It proves definitely that 
Shakspere was capable of exercising independent judgment even 
in the treatment of familiar stories—capable, at least on occasion, 
of flying in the face of the happy enders and of theatrical con- 
vention. There has been a tendency of late, it seems to me, to 
overemphasize the undoubtedly important fact that Shakspere 
was strongly influenced by current dramatic conventions, modes, 
and fashions. The counterbalancing probability, that he knew his 
own mind and art at least as well as that of his contemporaries, 
and that in general he used dramatic conventions (e.g., the dra- 
matic unities, the conventions of Plautian comedy, and of Senecan 
tragedy) not slavishly but eclectically and critically, bids fair to 
be forgotten. Thus, Professor W. W. Lawrence, in an admirable 
study of the medieval background of All’s Well, states that “the 
problem plays . . . . were written with the solutions fixed in 
advance, and fixed by the convictions of the Elizabethan age,”*°— 
a statement undeniably sound so far as it goes, but misleading in 
that it remains silent as to the dramatist’s artistic responsibility 
for the management of his story and characterization. In so far 
it plays into the hands of those who suggest or imply that in the 
dark comedies or in the other comedies Shakspere yielded care- 
lessly, and rather blindly, to the convention of the happy ending. 
His making over of the old King Leir is, in my judgment, but one 
of several indications that point in the other direction. And, even 
though it be objected that in this case he could afford to make 


1° PMLA, XXXVII, 464. 
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the change because tragedy may for the moment have been in 
greater demand than tragi-comedy, the fact remains that here he 
must have found a fresh occasion—when he was at the height of 
his career and shortly before he started upon the dramatic ro- 
mances—for thinking about the public’s appetite for the happy 
ending, and about the artist’s duty to make the ending consonant 
and harmonious with the whole of the play, that is to say, with 
characterization. I say the case gave him “a fresh occasion” be- 
cause, as will appear presently, he had certainly thought of the 
problem long before—that is to say, before he had finished his 
first play, Love’s Labour's Lost. As regards the tragedies, mean- 
while, no one questions the principle that the end must be in 
psychological accord with the means, indeed that it must crown 
the whole. With respect to the comedies, on the other hand, it is 
customary to urge in defense of the conventional ending certain 
excuses which sound plausible enough but do not after all meet 
the case. 

The best of them, undoubtedly, is the fact that it satisfies (in 
Lounsbury’s phrase) “that characteristic of human nature which 
prefers a fortunate ending of any story said or sung to a sad 
one,’™? a characteristic so obviously and powerfully operative to- 
day that it requires no illustration.1? In recognizing this charac- 
teristic of human nature the Elizabethans had, of course, ample 
authority in the theory and practice of the fathers. “Diversity 
of character, seriousness, tenderness, hope . . . . variety of 
events, changes of fortune, unexpected disaster, and a happy 
ending” are among the recognized elements of comedy set down 
by Cicero’® and adopted in the earliest critical writings of the 
middle ages* And these elements were, of course, utilized for 
better or for worse from first to last—in the Alcestis of Euripedes, 
for example, in the Plautian comedy of intrigue and the Terentian 
comedy of sentiment, in the early Elizabethan academic imitations 


"O%. cit., pp. 308-00. 

™ Though one is tempted to recall the late B.L.T.’s indignant protests 
against movie producers who ruthlessly violate O. Henry’s best stories by 
screening them with stupidly impossible happy endings. 

“* Rhetor ad Herenn., Lib. 1 (quoted by Steele in the motto of The 
Conscious Lovers). 

“Chambers, Medieval Stage, Il, 209, cites the Catholicon (1286) of 
Johannes Januensis: “Comcedia a tristibus incipit sed cum letis desinit.” 
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thereof, and in the indigenous development of romantic comedy: 
not without reservations by Peele (who, in The Old Wives’ Tale, 
pokes fun at the happy ending), but whole-heartedly by Greene, 
in James IV and Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay—to mention no 
earlier instances among the “old plays” in which, as Shakspere 
himself reminds us,?> each Jack had his Jill in the end. In one 
sense, indeed, the dispensing of large morsels of “cheap sugar” 
at the end of a comedy was perhaps even more distinctly to the 
taste of the Elizabethans than to that of these aftertimes, strong 
as the craving for the confection remains, simply because the 
Elizabethans had sturdier stomachs than we. A stage strewn with 
corpses at the end of a tragedy, or with potential newlyweds or 
reconciled elders at the end of a comedy, satisfied the taste, of 
lordlings and groundlings alike, for strong effects. 

Human nature craves a happy ending at any cost, and Shak- 
spere’s predecessors and contemporaries had given him ample 
precedent for satisfying the craving. To these two explanations 
of Shakspere’s supposedly unqualified yielding to the convention 
still another has been added, and this involves a slight enlargement 
of the field of our inquiry which must be taken into account in 
this preliminary survey of the conditions. “In many of [Shake- 
speare’s] plays,” said Dr. Johnson,!* “the latter part is evidently 
neglected. When he found himself near the end of his work and 
in view of his reward, he shortened the labour to snatch the 
profit.” Many later critics!’ have quoted this dictum of Johnson 
with approval, and even today the prevailing critical opinion still 
holds Shakspere guilty of hasty terminal workmanship, especially 
in the comedies,!® where the hasty ending is almost of necessity 
practically identical with the conventional ending. Professor W. W. 
Lawrence?® accounts for the “singular abruptness” which he finds 
in the “final unravelling” of many of Shakspere’s comic plots partly 


* See below, p. 742. 

*% Preface, 1765. 

7 Cf., for example, n. 18 and n. 82 below. The only notable ex- 
ception to the usual view of which I know is that of Hazlitt: “Dr. John- 
son is of the opinion that Shakspere was generally inattentive to the 
winding up of his plots. We might think the contrary true” (on Cymbeline 
in Char. of Shakespeare’s plays, 1817). 

* Cf. E. P. Kuhl, PMLA, XL, 567, n. 1, ad fin. 

* PMLA, XXXVI, 468. 
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on the ground that the poet recognizes the audience’s impa- 
tience to go home as soon as the end is in sight. ‘We all know,” 
Mr. Lawrence reminds us, “the restlessness in the modern theater 
in the last five minutes of the average play.” A plausible sug- 
gestion on the face of it—but the question remains whether it 
goes to the root of our problem. For one thing (as Professor 
J. Q. Adams reminds me) Elizabethan audiences were not in the 
habit of rushing off the moment the play was over, for in those 
days “the jig was called for when the play was done.”” We know, 
moreover, that in the tragedies Shakspere, like other great artists, 
shaped many a well-rounded story into a consciously wrought be- 
ginning, middle, and end; that in them his characters live and 
move and have their being in artistic and psychological accord 
with the end as well as the means of the action. Did he know- 
ingly neglect or violate this cardinal principle of dramatic art by 
yielding unqualifiedly to the conventional subterfuge of the arti- 
ficial happy ending in the comedies? 

I shall review the evidence bearing upon this question by 
glancing at representative instances of his practice, in chronological 
order. In doing so, however, I must premise that I am here con- 
cerned with essentials only. That Shakspere throughout his 
career, in the endings of his plays as well as in their beginnings, 
handled details—minor persons and events—with something of 
what Barrett Wendell termed “the carelessness of disdainful mas- 
tery,” I should not for a moment wish to deny. Nor would I 
question the fact that in certain of the plays—such, for instance, 
as A Midsummer Night’s Dream—the question of characterization, 
and hence of an ending in consonance therewith, is not of prime 
importance. In my discussion I shall have occasion to return to 
Dr. Johnson’s charge of hasty terminal workmanship, and to indi- 
cate that it is partly based upon his disapproval of Shakspere’s 
refusal to load the end of his plays with outspoken didacticism. 
For to Dr. Johnson, it will be remembered, Shakspere seemed 
“to write without any moral purpose . . . . His precepts and 
axioms drop casually from him..... At the close [he] dismisses 
[the moral] without further care.”’?° It will appear, I think, that 
the critics have followed Johnson in complaining of Shakspere’s 
hasty endings without recalling what it was the good doctor missed 


* Preface. 
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at the end. Upon Johnson’s authority, and on the assumption 
that Shakspere must have accepted the convention of the happy 
ending, many a bit of hasty or inverted criticism has been pro- 
pounded. | 

Of the early comedies, Love’s Labour's Lost, The Two Gen- 
tlemen, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream especially demand 
attention here. We must begin with the beginning—with Love’s 
Labour's Lost, but it will be well to bear in mind that these three 
early plays are alike in that all three primarily exploit a special 
theme or occasion rather than characterization. Love’s Labour's 
Lost writes large the finding that “young blood doth not obey an 
old decree”; The Two Gentlemen dramatizes afresh the favorite 
Elizabethan theme of the sacred claims of friendship; and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream is a graceful fairy masque, a dramatic 
prothalamion. Characterization in these plays being, on the 
whole, subordinated to other interests, one may expect to find 
them a happy hunting ground for the critics who want above all 
“truth to the facts of life” in the final disposition of the characters. 
Whatever may be said of the three plays on this score, this much 
is certain: Shakspere’s first play most certainly does noé flicker 
out into a conventional happy ending. Indeed, it defies the happy 
enders. The King of Navarre and his three lords, after acknowl- 
edging themselves forsworn and after having all but won over 
the four ladies, are suddenly estopped from victory. News comes 
of the death of the Princess’s father, and therewith the men are 
sent off for a year’s probation,—a savage probation in the case 
of the jolly Biron, who is sent to 


- Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches, 


his task, “with all the fierce endeavor” of his wit, 


To enforce the pained impotent to smile.... 
To move wild laughter in the throat of death .... 


No wonder he complains to the king:— 


Our wooing doth not end like an old play: 
Jack hath not Jill. These ladies’ courtesy 
Might well have made our play a comedy. 
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As Professor Baker”! stated a number of years ago, “no wholly 
satisfactory reason” has yet been suggested for this “curious end- 
ing,” although recently Professor Austin Gray”? has offered a most 
interesting and ingenious explanation for it. The evasion or post- 
ponement of the marriage issue, according to Mr. Gray, shadows 
forth allegorically the determination of Shakspere’s patron, the 
Earl of Southampton, to avoid or postpone a marriage with the 
granddaughter of his guardian, Lord Burleigh. Tempting and 
persuasive as is Mr. Gray’s argument in this connection, I find it 
difficult to reconcile the main tendency of the play—the appeal to 
“affection’s men at arms” to eschew artificial vows of celibacy and 
to enjoy rationally the delights of youth and beauty—with an 
interpretation which would make of the play chiefly an allegorical 
travesty upon a threatened case of enforced marriage. And if 
Biron is Southampton, the savage task assigned to him at the end 
would seem to strike an even more incongruous note?® than it does 
otherwise. In any case Shakspere would seem to have been 
pleasantly conscious of the fact that in his ending he was not 
following the beaten path. Nor should it be forgotten that even 
thus early in his career his knowledge of life and of books—wit- 
ness the ending of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules,?* and of the 
first book of the Faerie Queene, where the Red Cross Knight must 
return for six years of service after getting himself betrothed to 
the Lady Una—might have suggested to him that young lovers 
can.sometimes afford to wait a year.*> Even so, the ending of 
Love’s Labour's Lost is distinctly Shakspere’s own. 

It has generally been felt that in The Two Gentlemen he 
achieved a perfect specimen of the unhappy happy ending. To 


™ Shakespeare’s Development as a Dramatist, pp. 107-08. 

* “The Secret of Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ PMLA, XX XIX, s58t. 

* Cf. Baker, op. cit., p. 113: “The very playfulness of the whole treatment 
of love throughout . .. . makes the grave note of service... . at 
the end seem incongruous.” 

* A likeness noted by Furnivall. Cf. L.L.L., Var. ed., p. xxiv. 

* Cf. Hart’s view (cited above, p. 736) that this closing development 
“breaks down” the mainspring of the play. Professor Royster, on the other 
hand, finds here “the most skilful part of the comedy’”’ because, with the men- 
tion of the death of the Princess’s father, “the women cease their mocks and 
the men cast off their masks of insincerity. .... They become, in the 
twinkling of an eye, serious men and women” (L.L.L., Tudor ed., Intr., 
p. xvi). 
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Pope*® the dénouement of this piece seemed “very odd,” and his 
opinion is about as mildly put as any. That this is the most lame 
and impotent conclusion of them all, that it constitutes a “viola- 
tion of the truth of life,” ‘a complete confession of dramatic in- 
eptitude,” that it is simply “quite out of nature,” “wholly un- 
convincing,” and “absurd,’’’ is the all but unanimous verdict of 
outstanding critics and commentators all the way from Hanmer, 
Johnson and Coleridge to Lounsbury, Baker, Brander Matthews 
and Quiller-Couch—at least three of whom thought the ending so 
bad that Shakspere could not have written it. On the other 
hand, the rationale of the thing has been effectively set forth once 
or twice, especially by Professor Sampson in the Tudor edition.?* 
My reason for returning to it at some length is that the old mis- 
conceptions seem to flourish as vigorously as ever, and that a 
review of the whole matter will throw some light upon the re- 
mainder of our discussion. I need hardly say that I am not en- 
gaged here or elsewhere in this paper in seeking to whitewash 
Shakspere. Certainly Neilson*® is altogether right in pronouncing 
this ending ‘‘unskilful.”’ It is, however, by no means so blind or 
incomprehensible as it is almost always represented; and much of 
the criticism lavished upon it is simply beside the point. 

Let us recall the difficulties. (1) The fickle Proteus forgets his 
love for Julia (who follows him, disguised as a page), betrays his 
faithful friend Valentine, and threatens force to win Silvia—in 
the forest—after Sir Eglamour, her protector, has run away. Sir 
Eglamour’s unceremonious exit is the first hurdle to stop the 
critics. (2) Valentine, who has captained the outlaws and has 
seen and heard Proteus’s villainy, charges him with treachery— 
more especially with falsehood to friendship. Proteus is shamed 
and asks pardon. This Valentine, the perfect friend, grants, and, 
to heap coals of fire upon the head of the late offender, resigns 
the lady to him: 


*° See Furness, Var. ed. of the play, and critical works cited in previous 
notes, for the opinions quoted immediately below. 

*' For an interpretation which goes dangerously near the other extreme 
see First Folio ed. of the play (Porter and Clarke). 

** See also W. W. Lawrence, PMLA, XXXVII, 468. 

*° Cambridge Shakespeare, p. 51. 
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And that my love may appear plain and free 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 


(3) Julia, present in disguise, speaks up and reveals herself; 
whereupon Proteus’s wandering affections immediately return to 
her—Silvia-remaining silent the while. (4) The Duke, who had 
exiled Valentine rather than accept him as a son-in-law, changes 
his mind without winking an eyelash. Of these several difficulties, 
the second—the ‘‘mawkish generosity” of Valentine in offering to 
surrender Silvia to Proteus—is, of course, the gravest. It led 
Hanmer and Coleridge severally to denounce as corrupt the coup- 
let I have quoted, and with it the whole ending. Against this 
view many editors have urged, with Dr. Johnson and Malone®® 
that “from mere inferiority”’—or immaturity—‘nothing can be 
inferred”; and others have seen*! that to eliminate this passage 
is to cut into the vitals of the play. As recently as 1921, however, 
Quiller-Couch and J. Dover Wilson, in their (Cambridge) edition 
of the play, have once more insisted that this part of the ending 
cannot be Shakspere’s. ‘Their chief objections correspond to 
those enumerated above. They conclude that the couplet in ques- 
tion, and most of the other “anomalies” noted, are assignable to 
an unknown adapter, or to the actors. This conclusion can only 
be described as a total misunderstanding of what Shakspere 
was about. His play, as the title indicates, concerns primarily 
the friendship of the two gentlemen, who are types of the perfectly 
faithful and of the absolutely faithless friend. The piece is Shak- 
spere’s most elaborate essay in the friendship theme, a theme 
everywhere alive and active in Elizabethan literature.*? It ap- 
pears prominently in Exuphues, in the Arcadia, and in other ro- 
mances early and late; in the sonnets (notably in Shakspere’s 
sonnet No. 42) and everywhere in other lyrics; as also in Shak- 
-spere’s other plays, especially in The Merchant of Ventce (in 
which Bassanio tells Antonio that “life itself, my wife, and all 
the world” are not with him “esteemed above” Antonio’s safety) 
and in The Winter's Tale and Twelfth Night. The theme was a 


* Cf. Johnson’s note on 3 Henry VI, in his Shakespeare, V, 225; Malone’s 
Shakspere, IV, 130; Lounsbury, op. cit., 387-88. 

See n. 28 and text, above. 

“On this subject cf. Intr., Tudor ed. of the play, and Minto, Char- 
acteristics of English Poets, p. 215. 
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commonplace, moreover, in the work of Shakspere’s fellow drama- 
tists. Lyly’s treatment of it in Endymion*® is close to that of The 
Iwo Gentlemen, and one aspect or another of it is made much of 
in plays ranging all the way from Edwards’ Damon and Pythias 
to Greene’s Friar Bacon and Marlowe’s Edward II. 

In The Two Gentlemen the keynote is struck at the start. 
“Sweet Valentine” and his “loving Proteus,” we learn, “from 
their infancy . . . . have conversed and spent their hours to- 
gether.”** In the course of his betrayal Proteus in so many words 
admits his “treachery” to his friend and to his code, “the law of 
friendship,”**> though he dismisses it for the moment: “I to my- 
self am dearer than my friend.” Silvia, of course, forcibly reminds 
him of his evil-doing—to her he is “subtle, perjured, false, dis- 
loyal,” a “‘counterfeit” to his “true friend.”** Valentine himself, 
a youthful sentimentalist who has had much time to feed his 
fancy while superintending his comic-opera outlaws in the green- 
wood,” drives home the point: 


Thou common friend that’s without faith or love..... 
O time... . accurst, 
"Mongst all foes that a friend should be the worst. 


Proteus thereupon acknowledges his fault, and Valentine, in the 
supposed exaltation of the moment, offers the supreme sacrifice 
to friendship—a Silvia for a Proteus. It is quixotic, of course, 
and very silly; but not nearly so important or tragic as the critics 
suggest. Silvia remains silent not, as is universally supposed, be- 
cause she is struck to the heart. She is merely breathless after 
her struggle and fright.** Moreover, she knows her Valentine and 
his fine sentimental whimsies**—and she will have plenty of time 
to talk later! For the moment Julia, who has as much at stake 
as anybody, but hasn’t had a chance to say a word, very naturally 
breaks in and, after a momentary swoon, takes command of the 
situation. That Proteus relapses so speedily to his first love and 
that Julia is willing to take him back, may seem incredible. It 
must suffice here to observe that Shakspere seems not to have 
taken the fickleness of young blades too seriously—witness the 


STII, iv, 130-180. ** See opening of V, iv. 
“TI, i, 1, 11; II, iv, 62. | *\V, iv, 58-60. 
“TI, vi, 32; II, i, 4. TI, iv, 1-115; 157-185. 


“IV, ii, 05- 
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analogous instances of Romeo and Rosaline, and of Demetrius 
and Helena in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Julia, moreover, 
is very much in love, and she, at least, knows all sides of her 
bargain. To the general problem of the restoration to favor of 
hardened young sinners such as Proteus, Bertram, and their ilk, 
I shall have to return later.*° 

The remaining anomalies are merely characteristic instances 
of Shakspere’s free and easy workmanship in the early plays. He 
does not bother to explain why the brave Sir Eglamour ran away. 
The man had to be gotten out of the way—and out he goes. Sir 
Eglamour is of little account anyhow, and might well have been 
left out altogether. The Duke’s convenient change of front is 
explicable on the same general principle—a principle operative 
also in the later plays. Obviously there is a vast difference be- 
tween those of Shakspere’s kings (or dukes) who are also human 
beings with large potentiality for good or evil—such as King 
Claudius, and Richard II, and, in my judgment, the Duke in 
Measure for Measure*1—and those who are only nonentities in 
royal robes, such as the three dukes of the early comedies and 
Duke Frederick, the usurper of As You Like It. His royal high- 
ness of The Two Gentlemen swallows his objections without a 
gulp. His brothers in A Midsummer Night’s Dream and in The 
Comedy of Errors politely end by setting aside the law of the 
land—against undutiful daughters and straying Syracusans, re- 
spectively—the sanctity of which they had proclaimed from the 
housetops at the start. Similarly, Duke Frederick in As You Like 
It begins with an act of violent usurpation and ends with an 
equally violent conversion and renunciation. But these things 
and personages belong to the non-essentials of which I spoke at . 
first. It might be argued that they are merely tyrants, above the 
law of the land and the law of plausibility. It is more to the 
point to remember that they are lay figures: humanly and dra- 
matically speaking they equal zero, and zero inverted at the happy 
end is zero still. As regards The Two Gentlemen, finally, it is 
only fair to add that its final disposition of the characters is in 
keeping with the slightness of characterization throughout, and 
that its chorus hymeneal is merely an unskillful postlude to the 
coronation march of the faithful friend. 


“See below, p. 752. “See below, p. 755. 
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With the later comedies I shall have to deal in more general 
terms, but I must first return briefly to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and to the three farcical plays, A Comedy of Errors, The 
Taming of the Shrew, and The Merry Wives. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream also has an undeniably matrimonial close, but this 
is altogether as it should be in a prothalamion. Here if ever, as 
Puck reminds us, 

Jack shall have Jill, 

Nought shall go ill, 
and no questions asked. No one can help seeing that from the 
start two-and-a-half of the couples are sufficiently in love for all 
practical purposes, and Oberon himself, by charming the eye of 
the fickle Demetrius, spares us the trouble of worrying about the 
future happiness of that gentleman and his lady. As for the 
farcical comedies, no one, to my knowledge, objects to their end- 
ings on the score of conventionality. Everyone is agreed that 
sweet Anne Page and Petruchio, Falstaff and Katharine, all work 
out their own salvation or damnation, as the case may be. Every- 
one admits, too, that the ending of Te Comedy of Errors (with 
the possible reservation already noted) is admirably managed, 
especially in view of the fact that the play is early and follows, at 
this point, a source of indifferent merit. Luciana and the Syra- 
cusan Antipholus do, of course, fall in love at first sight—an ex- 
cellent thing according to the principle so eloquently and fre- 
quently set forth by Marlowe and Shakspere, and according to 
that other favorite Elizabethan maxim: 

Thrice blessed is the wooing 
| That is not long a-doing. 

Even so, Shakspere is careful to indicate early in the play that 
Luciana is quite ready to entertain the joys and pains of the 
blessed state.*? For the rest, ASgeon and his wife are re-united 
by a well-motivated and well-merited accident; and Dromio num- 
ber one remains in undisputed possession of that mountain of mad 
flesh, his kitchen wench, while his brother, in spite of the happy 
enders, is left with never a morsel to stay his stomach. And the 
troubles of the jealous Adriana with her somewhat free and easy 
husband are quite properly brought to a conclusion in which 
nothing is concluded. 

“Tl, i, 26-42. 
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We now come to the later comedies, the plays, pleasant and 
unpleasant, which are at once the fine flower and the fruit of 
Shakspere’s work in this kind. To begin with The Merchant of 
Venice, Portia’s happiness does not altogether depend upon the 
blind verdict of the caskets. Of all the candidates available she 
chooses the one to whom her eyes had given fair messages long ~ 
before her music reminds him where fancy is bred. Nor are we 
left in doubt as to her competency to manage Bassanio in the 
sequel. Bradley** felt that in Shylock Shakspere “drew a figure 
with which the destined pleasant ending would not harmonize,” 
but in this case both the instinctive reaction of children and the 
seasoned balance of critical opinion run counter to Bradley. Tre- 
mendously vital and significant as Shylock is, not Shakspere but 
Sir Henry Irving made him a consistently tragic figure. Shakspere 
wove the pattern of his play with both dark and gay threads, but 
the happy and gracious colors of Belmont are made to dominate 
the dark shades of Venice, at first, and still more at the close. 
Perhaps Shakspere pulled the strings a bit at the end,** when 
three of Antonio’s argosies “richly come to harbor suddenly.” But 
the good that ill winds blow is sometimes slow in coming to har- 
bor, and we might remember that the account of Antonio’s losses 
at first was kept by that careless female bookkeeper, “gossip 
report,” who is zot always “an honest woman of her word.’’*° 

The case is somewhat altered in As You Like It. Here Shak- 
spere himself may be held accountable for conveying certain early 
impressions which in one sense justify Swinburne’s lament about 
the end. Possibly Hartley Coleridge is right in suggesting that 
“Oliver is made too bad in the first scenes.” The real difficulty 
in the unpleasant comedies and the dramatic romances (though 
criticism as a whole has ignored it) lies not so much in the happy 
end as in the unhappy beginning. Forgiveness may be earned by 
the agony of expiation, prolonged through years or concentrated 
in a single day. But the reader, on turning back the pages, may 
be distressed to recall how wicked Leontes and Posthumus and 
Oliver were at the outset. Suppose it be granted, however, that 


“ Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 21, quoted by Baker, op. cit., pp. 268-69. 
“ As suggested by Quiller-Couch, op. cit., p. 97. 
“III, i, 6-7. 
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Shakspere, like his medieval forebears in and out of the drama,‘ 
somewhat overcharged his early effects. The real point is that 
Shakspere’s audiences had no earlier pages to turn back to. Shak- 
spere counts upon the actor’s art not only to startle us into at- 
tention at the outset but also to realize—and humanize—the end. 

In another sense, however, all this does not seriously matter so 
far as As You Like It is concerned. The mating of Celia and 
Oliver, after all, is not of much more consequence to the play than 
that of Phebe and Silvius. The couples who have a more essential 
being—Touchstone and Audrey, Orlando and Rosalind—are de- 
lightfully provided for from first to last, in spite of Quiller- 
Couch’s‘’ doleful foreboding that Orlando is fated to be loved 
but nagged all his life through. Again, Duke Frederick’s about- 
face, as we have already seen, is not to be taken too seriously. Dr. 
Johnson lamented that Shakspere did not pause at this point to 
drive the moral home: | 

By hastening to the end of his work, Shakespeare suppressed the dia- 
logue between the usurper and the hermit and lost an opportunity of 
exhibiting a moral lesson in which he might have found matter worthy 
of his highest powers.*® 
Though later critics do not share Johnson’s regret over the lost 
moral opportunities, they continue to deprecate these “hasty end- 
ings.” Indeed, I am not sure whether the outspoken strictures of 
Johnson are as serious as the misunderstanding of Shakspere’s 
method which is revealed by the tone of friendly apology assumed 
in more recent criticism. The implication again and again is, 
that Shakspere achieved the magic charm of his play in spite of 
himself—in spite of the “semi-comic”*® haste, the “preposterous 
device .... the gross oversights’° of the conclusion. I humbly 
submit that Shakspere knew what he was about. One or two 
such dramatic fantasies as A Midsummer Night’s Dream and As 
You Like It, which are not subject in beginning, middle, or end, 
to the ordinary laws of cause and effect, are more precious than 
whole libraries of well-meant criticism. 

“The writers of the miracles and moralities, and Chaucer (witness the 
impossible husband in the Clerk’s tale of Griselda). 

“Op. cit., p. 109. 

“Op. cit., II, 108. 

“Brander Matthews, of. cit., p. 161. 

Furness, Var. A.Y.LI., p. xx. 
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“The celerity of the mating,” or, to use Shakspere’s own phrase, 
“the sudden wooing . . . . sudden consenting,’*? which he quite 
consciously chose to adopt as a recurring motif in his comedies, 
has again given pause to the critics in the case of Twelfth Night. 
Dr. Johnson®? thought the piece diverting as a whole but wanting 
in “credibility” and, once more, in “proper instruction” at the 
last. One wonders—for criticism sometimes makes strange bed- 
fellows—whether the author of Back to Methuselah shared Dr. © 
Johnson’s scruples. ‘“Shakspere,” according to Mr. Shaw’s preface, 
“did not make Hamlet out of its final butchery, nor Twelfth 
Night out of its final matrimony”—which may be quite true and 
yet quite irrelevant, unless Mr. Shaw could demonstrate that Shak- 
spere marred either of these great plays by the endings he provided. 
As regards Twelfth Night, it is but fair to add that the critics 
in general take exception merely to the speed with which the 
conclusion is effected.** Hardly anyone nowadays seriously ques- 
tions that in their nuptials the sentimental Olivia and the super- 
sentimental Duke fare exceedingly well, nor that Viola and her 
brother have charm and brains enough to make any four persons 
reasonably happy. Malvolio, of course (like Shylock, but to a 
lesser extent), is left high and dry in the end; yet to all but the 
sentimentalists he remains a broadly comic figure. The fears 
for Maria which are expressed by Dr. Furness—“however disas- 
trous a marriage to so turbulent a husband [as Sir Toby] may 
prove’’>*—are certainly not well founded. Sir Toby tells us that 
Maria “adores” him;®> we know that he is proud of her,®* and 
that she has long set her cap for him.®? Once married, we may 
rest assured Sir Toby will not be unreasonably turbulent—lest he 
find that Maria did not exhaust her bag of tricks upon Malvolio. 

As for the ending in Much Ado, we may at once dismiss the 
queer notion expressed by the poet Campbell that Benedick’s life 
will be made unhappy by Beatrice’s supposed “bad temper.”” Our 

* A.Y.L.I., V, ii, 8-9. 

"Op. cit. 

“All that is improbable in Twelfth Night is the celerity of the mating” 
(Brander Matthews, op. cit., p. 163); cf. Furness, Var. 7.N., p. XXII. 

See Var. T.N., note on I, iii, 5x. 

* TI, iii, 196. 

“Il, ili, 195. 

“T, v, 20-31. 
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only problem is that presented by the Hero-Claudio story. Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews*® minimizes this problem by reminding 
us that we need not take too seriously an affair which is merely 
“ancillary to Beatrice and Benedick;” nevertheless his suggestion, 
though obviously in point, does not take account of all the rather 
complicated elements involved. The Hero-Claudio story falls in 
line with the problem of the “unpleasant” plays, Al’s Well and 
Measure for Measure—Troilus and Cressida being excluded from 
this discussion because its ending is obviously anything but con- 
ventionally happy. One may have misgivings as to the outcome 
of Hero’s marriage as well as that of Helena in All’s Well, in 
view of the treatment accorded them (before marriage) by young 
Claudio and Bertram. These two, being, according to our lights, 
lewd fellows of the baser sort—flippant, stupid, brutal, and un- 
trustworthy—seem as unpromising husbands as Proteus, and An- 
gelo of Measure for Measure. But one should not condemn 
Shakspere for patching up these marriages without pausing to 
consider the actual conditions under which these plays were pre- 
sented to the audience and also the different standards by which 
conduct was judged in Shakspere’s age. Some of these matters, 
of course, have been touched upon by the commentators, but, so 
far as I am aware, they have nowhere been discussed connectedly 
and comprehensively. I must content myself here with a brief 
summary of these considerations: 

To hold (with Coleridge) that offenders such as Hero’s Claudio, 
and Angelo, are morally as guilty as though their evil-doing had 
actually brought tragic consequences, is to propound ethics in a 
vacuum. ‘The audience is too busy to do this. It laughs up- 
roariously at Dogberry in the one piece, and enjoys playing 
Haroun al Rashid with the Duke in the other. Knowing that 
things are sure to come out reasonably well, it is not inclined to 
pass capital sentence against the chief offenders, 

Again, we should not forget that the women of these plays 
knew their men better than we do, and perhaps knew them to be 
less impossible than the more obvious passages of the action neces- 
sarily suggest. “When Imogen forgives Posthumus, who may dare 
to refuse his pardon?” asks Campbell,®® and the question will 


® Op. cit., p. 153. 
° Dramatic Works of Shakespeare (cf. Cymb., First Fol. ed., p. 262). 
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apply also to Helena, Hero, and the rest. Helena has watched 
her bright particular star “every hour’®° of many days, at home, 
where she had opportunity to learn something of young Bertram’s 
everyday qualities. Similarly, the quiet Hero shows in the arbor 
scene with Beatrice that she is by no means too blind or stupid 
to weigh her ultimate chances with her “dear Claudio,” although 
her case is somewhat complicated by her father who, like many a 
modern parent in fact or fiction,®? insists upon a marriage pri- 
marily to save appearances. If Mariana of the moated grange, 
finally, craves “no other nor no better man”®? than Angelo, it is 
after she has had ample time and opportunity to decide that 
Angelo is not an altogether impossible risk. Before condemning 
these “marital sacrifices,” even from the modern point of view, 
as quite irrational, let us not forget that women still marry men 
to reform them. Moreover, these women possess the advantage, 
such as it is, of dealing with contrite sinners whose past is known 
and whose future will be under strict observation. 

It may be well to recall the suggestion already made, that Shak- 
spere perhaps somewhat theatrically overstates the case against 
some of his near-villains early in the game, relying upon the audi- 
ence to forget, and upon the actor to emphasize the good side 
later. Nor should Claudio’s frivolous readiness to marry ‘“‘another 
Hero” or Bertram’s easy consent to the match with Lafeu’s 
daughter count too heavily against them. They merely yield, 
more or less callously, to marriages of convenience in accordance 
with the custom of the time and the exigency of their several 
situations. 

The single standard of morality, of self-control, and gentle con- 
duct simply was not an Elizabethan standard. Proteus, Hero’s 
Claudio, Bertram, and even Angelo, are all young men, and in 
the case of such, Shakspere and the Elizabethans made large al- 
lowances.°* In King Lear Gloucester’s frank talk about the 

© All’s Well, I, i, 97-104. | 

** See, for example, Sheila Kay-Smith’s The Crown and the George. 

@ Measure, V, i, 431. 

* Johnson’s objection to the ending ignores this consideration while 
stressing, once more, his point that Shakespeare’s hasty endings do not 
properly enforce the moral: “Decency required that Bertram’s double 
crime .. . . Should raise more resentment. .... His mother might 
easily forgive him” but “his King should more pertinaciously vindicate his 
own authority and Helena’s merit: of all this Shakespeare could not be 


ignorant, but Shakespeare wanted to conclude his play” (Op. cét., III, 
386). 
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“pleasant vices’®* of his youth bears its own significance. As 
Luciana in The Comedy of Errors®** reminds her married sister, a 
young man then was “master of his liberty”; “time” only was 
his ultimate master. Hence her advice—‘Be patient, sister.” The 
corollary is obvious. In the heritage of the Elizabethan young 
woman from her medieval grandmothers, patience—Griselda’s 
virtue—constituted no slight portion, though time would, of course, 
play into the hands of the Elizabethan wife. All this Professor 
Lawrence®* has so admirably set forth that it requires no further 
illustration here. 

The studies of All’s Well and Cymbeline, just referred to, em- 
phasize the fact that the themes of the “devoted wife” and the 
“chastity wager” which underlie these plays, together with the 
substitution device of Measure for Measure, are drawn from 
medieval stories thoroughly familiar to Elizabethan audiences, 
which accepted these stories without psychological scruple and 
without prejudice to the heroine. The ending of the plays, how- 
ever, Professor Lawrence believes to be purely irrational—a con- 
vention taken over by Shakspere simply because “it was also a 
convention of story-telling,” in which “the cold light of reason is 
no guide.”’ In short, according to Mr. Lawrence, these endings 
have only “the inconsequence of fairy tale.” This conclusion I 
am unable to accept. The fairy tale inconsequence in these plays, 
as in such a tragedy as King Lear, lies not in the end but in the 
beginning. And if the license of the men and the patience of the 
women in these plays did not far exceed the standards of the 
Elizabethan code, then the endings, too, are not altogether ir- 
rational. Happiness is a relative condition, which each age must 
define anew in its own terms. Accordingly, it is possible that the 
modern reader may make excessive requirements. Helena and 
Hero and Mariana, Elizabethans all, who were more or less aware 
of what they were doing and what they had reason to expect, 
may have had at least a fighting chance for happiness. 


Measure for Measure ends with four prospective weddings—if 
we include the one in which the irrepressible Lucio is an unwilling 


“1 i, 10-18; V, iii, 170; cf. Brander Matthews, of. cit., pp. 308-309. 
“Il, i, 7-9. 


* PMLA, XXXVII, 421 ff.; XXXXV, 301 ff.; see above, pp. 738 and 740. 
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principal. We have considered thus far, however, only the mar- 
riage of Mariana, and she is a comparatively unimportant charac- 
ter in the play. The critics are right in centering attention upon 
Isabella, the Duke, and Angelo. What shall we say, now, of the 
pardon granted to Angelo and the marriage of Isabella to the 
Duke? Johnson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Andrew Lang, Brander 
Matthews, and Neilson are but a few of the critics who join, more 
or less heartily, in condemning these aspects of the ending.®’ I 
shall have to quote from one or two of them to put the case fairly. 
Coleridge, for one, while recognizing the power of the play, con- 
demned its ending as “painful .... hateful .... disgusting ..... 
horrible” and “degrading.” Neilson,®* more guardedly, suggests 
that Isabella’s appearance “as the prospective bride of the Duke 

. . may be regarded as a concession to the convention of the 
happy ending,” and this view is more fully and positively pre- 
sented by Brander Matthews,*® who puts it thus: 


That Isabella, resolved as she was to enter a nunnery... . should 
pair off with the Duke at the end... . so that the so-called comedy 
may end with three weddings, leaves her in our memory as a figure 
sadly diminished from the heroic. The Duke has not wooed her.... 
yet she accepts him offhand, practically selling herself for rank, al- 
though she had refused to sell herself to save her brother’s life. .... 
Even the villain Angelo is spared and dismissed to matrimony. 


Whether the end Shakspere arranged for these characters is in 
any sense defensible is to my mind a matter of interpreting them 
as Shakspere intended. I feel that the critics have not altogether 
done this, especially in the case of the Duke, who is the central 
figure of the play. The indictment against him is,’° in brief, that 
he is shifty, timid, and inclined to intrigue—and that he “gains a 
wife who is a million times too good for him.”” The answer is that, 
in spite of his faults, he is not so bad as he is painted. Measure 
for Measure was written within a year of Hamlet, which it ob- 

**For the other side, cf. Walter Pater, Appreciations, cited in Measure, 
First Fol. ed., and the Intr. to that edition, neither of which, however, 
covers the case as here presented. For comment by the critics named, 
and others, and for fuller reference, see Intr., Arden ed., and ‘Selected 
Criticism” First Fol. ed. of Meas. 

“Op. cit., p. 326. 

“Op. cit., p. 326. 

” As outlined by Hart, Intr. Arden ed. 
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viously resembles at certain points."1 The Duke is, to my mind, 
curiously like Hamlet—at least the Hamlet of conventional 
criticism, for he lacks the Dane’s power of straight-forward action 
in emergencies and has absolutely no sense of humor. The Duke 
would not have known how to handle Hamlet’s pirates, and Hamlet 
(as well as King Henry V7?) would have scorned to punish Lucio 
merely for poking fun at him behind his back. But the Duke, 
though he “has crotchets in him” and a somewhat theatrically 
secretive way with him, is, notwithstanding, “a scholar, a 
statesman, and a soldier.”’* He is, as Isabella tells us early 
in the play, “the good Duke” who “loves the people” but not 
the shows of office, and whom the people, including even the 
rascal Lucio, love in turn." His weakness, of which he is well 
aware (‘“‘ "Iwas my fault,” he says, “to give the people scope’’) 
grows out of his Hamlet-like habit of self-analysis and ironical 
reflection, his love of ‘‘the life removed,” in which latter respect 
at least he is no more culpable than the good Duke of As You Like 
It, or Prospero, neither of whom anyone especially blames for 
their early neglect of their dukedoms. Like Hamlet, this Duke is 
profoundly disillusioned.’® In his case, as in Hamlet’s, untoward 
circumstance strengthens a native tendency to hold life off at 
arm’s length for ironic observation. He watches Angelo as Hamlet 
watches King Claudius and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern— 
shrewdly, ironically, all but too curiously, and yet, in the last 
analysis, by no means ineffectively. For him, too, the times are 
out of joint, and though he, unlike Hamlet, has chiefly himself 
to blame, it must be said for him that he knows human frailty”® 
and has the qualifying charity which makes of decisive action 
against the superficial surface of evil a tyrannous exaction. Like 
Isabella he holds that it is excellent to have a giant’s strength but 
tyrannous to use it like a giant. Unlike Angelo, he would con- 
demn the fault but not the actor of it. But the situation demands 
action. The Duke suspects Angelo as a “seemer,” but knows that 

™ See text immediately below, and n. 77. 

"See Henry V, IV, i, 216-235; IV, viii, 53-63. 

TTI, ii, 155. 

“TTI, i, 197. 

Cf. III, i, 6-41, etc. 

* “But that human frailty hath example for his failing, I should wonder 
at Angelo” (III, i, 189-91). 
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Angelo, unlike himself, has no hesitation in facing the compli- 
cated problem of doing essential justice. Angelo, therefore, is 
put in charge. The Duke carries on a double experiment—to 
see what decisive action will do to cure social corruption, and 
how austere hypocrisy, placed in authority, will unmask itself— 


“Hence we shall see 
If power change purpose, what our seemers be”’ (I, iii, 53-54). 


But he remains behind the scenes to check the evil that threatens, 
and to this extent he does not shirk his responsibilities. In fact, 
the results of his experiment are not altogether futile. He sees 
corruption boil and bubble as he could not have seen it in any 
other way, and, though he finally lets off most of the rascals, he 
has secured first-hand knowledge for future reference. But he 
also finds, in the persons of Escalus, the Provost,-and, most of 
all, in Isabella, that truth and honor and hope still live, even in 
Vienna. The Duke, in short, if this analysis is sound, is a curious, 
but not altogether contemptible, fellow. Is Isabella a million 
times too good for him? Whose wife is not—if she be an Isabella! 
Her good Duke, at all events, has power, which she can help him 
use. Has she not hungered for power to fight evil in this world, 
and will she not now be able to outdo, in this world at least, the 
service of many votaries? And certainly Isabella is the very per- 
son for the Duke. If Hamlet’s Ophelia had been such an one, 
Hamlet would not have said “To a nunnery go.” Our Duke says 
the right thing. He lacks faith in men, resolute strength, joy. 
All these things Isabella can give him. Not till the end does he 
tell her that he has found her “lovely,” but he has watched her 
under fire and found her true and strong of heart. Long wooings, 
as we have seen, were not the fashion in Elizabethan times, and 
a duke’s wooing would certainly not be unfashionably long, though 
it is not strange that Isabella should remain speechless when his 
dukeship, in the midst of all his other closing revelations, sud- 
denly puts the essential question. 

What has just been said as to the Duke goes far to explain the 
case of Angelo. The Duke himself shares responsibility for 
Angelo’s evil-doing, since he put Angelo in power in spite of, 
or rather because of, his doubt of the man’s integrity. For this 
reason, and for Mariana’s sake, Angelo is allowed to live. To the 
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precisian Angelo, however—who is as merciless and clear-sighted 
in his self-judgment as King Claudius in Hamlet™’—the public 
shame of his exposure is a punishment scarcely less severe than 
the death for which he himself asks shortly before the end."* 
“The idea that death spells the height of tragedy,’”’ as we have 
recently been reminded, “has long since proved itself wrong.”’® 
Conversely, it may be observed, such a happy ending as that 
achieved by Angelo, if it does not exactly spell the height of every- 
day comedy, is not without its ironic force. 


It is unnecessary to examine in detail the endings of the several 
dramatic romances. Shakspere’s mood and method in these is so 
much alike that it will suffice to deal briefly with the group 
as a whole; moreover, the tests already applied to the earlier 
plays are to some extent valid here also. The faults of workman- 
ship already observed, are, it may be admitted, especially in evi- 
dence here—particularly those that grow out of the “carelessness 
of disdainful mastery.” These plays are romances, with the 
readily recognizable characteristics of the type: an idealized 
background, crowded action, an occasional melodramatic emphasis 
upon situation, or a striving for surprise at the expense of charac- 
terization—especially of the secondary characters. It is to be 
expected that these conditions should have their effect upon the 
endings of the plays. At the end of A Winter's Tale, for ex- 
ample, Paulina and Camillo are married off in summary fashion, 
but with the re-establishment of the Queen, Paulina’s occupation’s 
gone, and Camillo has long been homesick, which—being inter- 
preted by Leontes*°—means that he is not disinclined to the 
match. On the other hand, in Cymbeline, it is difficult to escape 
the feeling that the villain Iachimo is melodramatically conceived 
and handled, both in his early misdeeds and in his ultimate re- 
pentance. Criticism, however, not content with this, has brought a 
similar indictment against the main personages of the plays— 
Posthumus and Leontes, for example; and it has challenged as 
incredible or merely conventional the dramatist’s solution of the 


™ Compare Measure, II, iv, W.F.-17, with Hamlet, III, iv, 36-72. 

YY; i, 376-79. - 

See Kathleen Millay’s essay “On a Cowardly Tendency,” Literary 
Review, N.Y. Evening Post, July 14, 1923. 

”"W.T., V, iii, 142. 
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problems which confronted Imogen, Hermione, and Prospero. 
This judgment I believe to be mistaken, although I do not question 
the likelihood that Shakspere was influenced by the prevalent con- 
ventions of the type in which he was working, that he knew his 
Beaumont and Fletcher®? and what the public wanted, and did 
not scruple to utilize any or all conventions for his own purposes. 
In his earlier comedies, however, as we have seen, he did not 
slavishly accept the convention of the happy ending, but rational- 
ized it by characterization. Did he fail to do so in the dramatic 
romances? 

The chief point®? against the endings of these plays has been 


* As Professor Thorndike has shown; though it is also well to recall 
that Shakespeare’s earlier plays contain not a few of the elements which 
became especially marked in the dramatic romances: surprise in the ending 
of A Comedy of Errors, forgiveness in As You Like It and Measure, etc. 

“Barrett Wendell (Shakespeare, pp. 358-368, cf. First Fol. ed., Cymb.) 
finds in both Cymbeline and The Tempest a “deliberately skillful handling 
of dénouement.” Most critics agree so far as The Tempest is concerned, 
and few question the admirable workmanship of the closing (statue) scene 
of The Winter’s Tale. In the case of Cymbeline, however, Furness and 
Professor Lawrence (cf. PMLA, XXXV, 301 ff.) see another instance of the 
hasty ending. In fact all of the last three acts, according to Mr. Law- 
rence, give the impression of “hasty and careless workmanship,” as if the 
dramatist had lost his interest. He takes exception, especially, to the last 
speeches of Posthumus and Imogen. Their reunion should have been staged 


and phrased “with appropriate dignity. Instead, all that the scene has 
to offer is this: 


Imo. Why did you throw your wedded lady from you? 
Think that you are upon a rock, and now 
Throw me again. [Embracing him.] 
Post. Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die. 
A mixture of wrestling, horticulture, and banality which could hardly be 
surpassed.” In a footnote Professor Lawrence adds: “Perhaps not everyone 
will agree. Charles Cowden Clarke thought this reunion ‘perfectly di- 
vine!’” De gustibus non disputandum est! To me the thing seems not 
“divine” but sufficiently natural and reasonable, for in such a case actions 
speak louder than words. It is a moment of high emotional strain. Post- 
humus had struck the page, not knowing that the page is Imogen. Then 
comes the final revelation, which Imogen brings to a period by embracing 
her husband, and daring him, as it were, to cast her off again. O. Henry’s 
story, “The Proof of the Pudding,” illustrates the point that some human 
beings in a state of high emotional strain express themselves with a curious 
Jack of dignified formality. Are not a couple of hyperboles and a mixed 
figure or two quite pardonable under the circumstances? 
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strongly put by Creizenach,®* whose conclusions are in substantial 
agreement with those of many other critics.** Creizenach is as- 
tonished to find 


how easily in these closing scenes the wrong-doers are pardoned, 
even when through their criminal devices they have conjured up the 
greatest dangers. .... The most unbelievable [forgiveness] in this 
regard is that of the innocent and suffering women who in many pieces 
are forsaken by their husbands for a mistress . . . . or even pursued 
with attempts to kill. Conclusions about the moral convictions and 
feelings of the dramatists cannot be drawn from all this; it is obviously 
a part of the style of the romantic-fantastic drama. .... 


This view has three implications: first, that the conversion of 
the chief evil-doers is in itself impossible or that it is not made 
dramatically plausible; second, that the act of forgiveness itself is 
humanly unbelievable; third, that the ending is purely conven- 
tional—not in consonance with characterization nor in any recog- 
nizable accord with the poet’s own convictions. We must look 
briefly at the other side. 

It should be noted, in the first place, that the sudden con- 
version of sinners is not a motive which Shakspere employed for 
the first time in the dramatic romances. One remembers Oliver 
in As You Like It, to cite no further instances. In his case, as I 
have already suggested, the will to believe is not so much staggered 
by his return to decency—he is, after all, the brother of Orlando 
and the son of good Sir Roland—as by his early misdeeds. And 
does not the same hold true of Posthumus and Leontes? Shak- 
spere is careful to inform us that Posthumus, besides having won 
the love of Imogen, is universally beloved as a noble gentleman; 
and that Leontes has long been a true friend and a good husband. 
The incredible thing about them—deftly touched off at the be- 
ginning, where it can soonest be forgotten—is not their ‘‘con- 
version” but the original lunacy which leads them to their mad 
villainies. Are they so far removed, after all, from Lear, whose 
repentance is much more humanly true and believable than his 
aberration at the outset? ‘“Man’s liability to sudden and com- 


*"S Geschichte des Neueren Dramas, IV, 306 ff. Cf. n. 84, below. 

“The passage is quoted approvingly by W. W. Lawrence, PMLA, 
XXXVIT, 440. Quiller-Couch (of. cit., p. 200) says somewhat the same 
thing. Compare notes 8 and 9 and text, above. 
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plete conversion” is, according to William James,®* “one of his 
most curious peculiarities.’”” Sudden conversions may be uncon- 
vincing dramatically—as witness the case of Iachimo—but Post- 
humus and Leontes are not converted; they simply return to 
sanity. 

“It would be unchristian,” says an anonymous commentator,®® 
“not to forgive Leontes.” At all events, it is entirely human and 
plausible to do so, and at least as logical as to parole a life-prisoner 
who has served sixteen years on excellent behavior. For the final 
forgiveness in Shakspere’s dramatic romances is to some consider- 
able extent earned by suffering. Not mere surprise for the audi- 
ence but agony suffered by the chief offenders motivates the end. 
Posthumus and the King of Naples (confederate with Prospero’s 
usurping brother) do not suffer for sixteen years, but time is not 
the only measure of agony. And, to turn to the side of the 
forgivers, Imogen, Hermione and Prospero have been mellowed 
and humanized by time and suffering. In short, the “unbeliev- 
able forgiveness” of these dramatic romances is not unbelievable. 
It is the serene mercy which grows out of suffering, ripening into 
wisdom and charitable judgment. ‘The rarer action,” says 
Prospero, is “in virtue than in vengeance.” Prospero in the large 
is not Shakspere, but the whole tendency of the dramatic romances 
indicates that this sentiment which he expresses is not merely “a 
part of the style of the romantic drama.” It is Shakspere’s own: 
one of the noblest and most definite of the “moral convictions” 
of his maturity. 

It is not necessary in such a study as this to end in John- 
sonian fashion by stressing the moral. I would conclude, instead, 
by propounding a question: Granted that the ingenuous public 
wants a happy ending at any cost, is it not also true that the 
blasé critics (like Cecily in The Importance of Being Earnest®") 
have a way of condemning the thing on general principles—with- 
out much concern for the merits of any special case? If so, who 
is more conventional, Shakspere or his critics? 

| ALWIN THALER 


“Variety of Religious Experience (1907) p. 230 (cf. on this point, 
Intr. Arden ed. of Measure for Measure, p. XXV). 
°W.T., Varior., p. 362. 
Cecily hopes her governess’s novel “did not end happily?—I don’t like 
novels that end happily. They depress me so much. 
Miss Prism. The good ended happily and the bad unhappily. That is 
what Fiction means. 


Cecily. I suppose so. But it seems very unfair.” (Act IZ.) 


AXXVII 


SOME MARGINALIA ON SHAKESPEARE BY 
Ss. T. COLERIDGE 

HE British Museum possesses two sets of Shakespeare’s 

plays which were annotated by S. T. Coleridge. Coleridge’s 
copious marginalia were utilized by his nephew, H. N. Coleridge, 
for Literary Remains, but with a great deal of rewriting, which 
was in part, but only in part, necessary. Of the fragments here 
printed, the first has not, I believe, appeared before; the second 
has been printed with alterations and large omissions; the third 
has been altered. 


I 
[THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SHAKESPEARE] 


1. Drawn from the... . [?] faculties of the human mind, the 
idea always @ priori, tho’ incarnated by observation a@ postertort et ab 
extra. 

2. No appeals to appetites, but to the passions. 

3. In the high road of nature. 

4. The only poet, except Milton’s Eve, who drew women as they 
are in their incorruptible nature. 

5. The only modern English poet who was both a poet and at the 
same time a dramatic poet. 

6. The only one who supplied all the beauties of the ancient chorus 
without the defects and limitations, first by the exquisite lyric inter- 
mixtures and second, by making general truths the outburst of passion. 

7. Reverence for all the professions and established ranks and 
- usages of society—friar, physician, etc. 

8. In very few instances mere monsters introduced, as in Goneril 
—and then with what judgment. - 

9. Moral and prudential wisdom. 

10. Comparative purity.? 


The fragments printed below are curious instances of the liber- 
ties which H. N. Coleridge sometimes took with his text. In 
the first of these fragments (II), H. N. Coleridge omitted about 
half of the material at the beginning. Although this introduction 
contains some repetition, like most of Coleridge’s lecture notes, it 
is of considerable interest. ‘Then the editor condensed a long 

1This note is one of the marginalia in the Theobald edition of Shake- 
speare owned by Coleridge’s friend, Morgan. British Museum press- 
mark, C. 45. a. 21. See Volume VI, blank recto opposite page 488. 
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conclusion into two sentences in his own words. Finally, he com- 
bined the whole with another fragment from a different source 
which dealt with a similar subject. All this was done silently. 

In the second fragment (III) H. N. Coleridge apparently dis- 
tributed the various elements to four different pages, unless these 
same sentences appear elsewhere in lost manuscripts. | 


II 


We commence with The Tempest as a specimen of the romantic 
drama. But whatever play of Shakespeare’s we had selected there is 
one preliminary point to be first settled, as the indispensable condition 
not only of just and genial criticism, but of all consistency in our 
opinions. This point is contained in the words, probable, natural. 
We are all in the habit of praising Shakespeare or of hearing him . 
extolled for his fidelity to Nature. Now what are we to understand 
by these words, in their application to the drama? Assuredly, not the 
ordinary meaning of them. Farquhar, the most ably, and if we except 
a few sentences in one of Dryden’s prefaces (written for a particular 
purpose and in contradiction to the opinions elsewhere supported by 
him) first exposed the ludicrous absurdities involved in the supposition, 
and demolished as with the single sweep of a careless hand the whole 
edifice of French criticism respecting the so-called unities of time and 
place. But a moment’s reflection suffices to make every man conscious 
of what every man must have before felt, that the drama is an zm#- 
tation of reality, not a copy—and that imitation is contra-distinguished 
from copy by this: that a certain quantum of difference is essential to 
the former, and an indispensable condition and cause of the pleasure 
we derive from it; while in a copy it is a defect, contravening its name 
and purpose. If illustrations were needed, it would be sufficient to 
ask—Why we prefer a fruit view of Van Huysum’s to a marble peach 
on a mantel piece—or why we prefer an historical picture of West, 
to Mrs. Salmon’s wax figure gallery. Not only that we ought, but 
that we actually do, all of us judge of the drama under this impression, 
we need no other proof than the impassive slumber of our sense of 
probability when we hear an actor announce himself as a Greek, 
Roman, Venetian, or Persian in good mother English. And how little 
our great dramatist feared awakening in it we have a lively instance 
in proof in Portia’s answer to Nerissa’s question, “What say you then 
to Falconbridge, the young Baron of England?”—to which she replies— 
“You know I say nothing to him, for he understands not me nor I 
him. He hath neither Latin, French, or Italian, and you will come 
into the court and swear that I have a poor pennyworth of English.” 
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Still, however, there is a sort of improbability with which we are 
shocked in dramatic representation no less than in the narrative of real 
life. Consequently, there must be rules respecting it; and as rules 
are nothing but means to an end previously ascertained (the inatten- 
tion to which simple truth has been the occasion of all the pedantry 
of the French school) we must first ascertain what the immediate 
end or object of the drama is. Here I find two extremes in critical 
decision; the French, which evidently presupposes that a perfect de- 
lusion is to be aimed at,—an opinion which now needs no fresh con- 
futation; the opposite, supported by Dr. Johnson, supposes the auditors 
throughout as in the full and positive reflective knowledge of the con- 
trary. In evincing the impossibility of delusion, he makes no sufficient 
allowance for an intermediate state, which we distinguish by the term 
illusion.? 

In what this consists I cannot better explain, than by referring you 
to the highest degree of it, namely dreaming. It is laxly said that 
during sleep we take our dreams for realities, but this is irreconcilable 
with the nature of sleep, which consists in a suspension of the volun- 
tary and therefore of the comparative power. The fact is that we 
pass no judgment either way—we simply do not judge them to be 
unreal—in consequence of which the images act on our minds, as 
far as they act at all, by their own force as images. Our state while 
we are dreaming differs from that in which we are in the perusal of 
a deeply interesting novel in the degree rather than in the kind, and 
from three causes: First, from the exclusion of all outward impres- 
sions on our senses the images in sleep become proportionally more 
vivid than they can be when the organs of sense are in their active 
state. Secondly, in sleep the sensations and with these the emotions 
and passions which they counterfeit are the causes of our dream- 
images, while in our waking hours our emotions are the effects of 
images presented to us. Apparitions [are] so detectible. 

Lastly, in sleep we pass at once by a sudden collapse into this sus- 
pension of will and the comparative power: whereas in an interesting 
play, read or represented, we are brought up to this point, as far as it 
is requisite or desirable, gradually by the art of the poet and the 
actors, and with the consent and positive aidance of our own will. We 
choose to be deceived. The rule, therefore, may be easily inferred. 
Whatever tends to prevent the mind from placing it or from being 


_ ? The preceding paragraph alone is printed by H. N. Coleridge, Cf. 
Bohn Lectures on Shakespeare, p. 274. 
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gradually placed in this state in which the images have a negative 


III 


The opening of Macbeth contrasted with that of Hamlet—In the 
latter the gradual ascent from the simplest forms of conversation to 
the language of impassioned intellect, yet still, the intellect remain- 
ing in the seat of passion. In the Macbeth the invocation is made at 
once to the imagination and the emotions connected therewith.* Super- 
stition in both; yet in each not merely different but opposite.> The 
Weird Sisters, as true a creation of Shakespeare’s as his Ariel and Cali- 
ban—the Fates, the Furies, and the materializing Witches being the 
elements.® 

The Second Scene illustrated by reference to the play in Hamlet, 
in which the epic is substituted for the tragic in order to make the 
latter be felt as the real life diction.” 

THomAs M. RAysor 


*Coleridge had his own copy of Shakespeare’s works rebound with 
interleaving (British Museum pressmark C. 61. h. 7). ‘The passage above 
comes from the blank pages in front of The Tempest. 

“Bohn Lectures on Shakespeare, p. 368. 

* Ibid., p. 369. 

* Ibid., p. 370. 

"Bohn Lectures on Shakespeare, p. 371. The whole of the above frag- 
ment appears continuously in Coleridge’s Shakespeare on the interleaf op- 
posite p. 363. 


XXXVITI 


THOMAS MIDDLETON AND THE FASHION IN 
PLAYMAKING 


IDDLETON’S London comedies of his early period, 
1604-1614, have, throughout the course of English dra- 
matic criticism, inspired curiously diverse comments. 

The early comedy of Middleton is as light, rancid, and entertaining 
as anything in Elizabethan drama. It is irresponsible rather than 
immoral, and does not exactly recommend, or approve of, the trickeries 
and debaucheries which it represents, in a life-like way, under im- 
probable conditions. .... His aim is at effect, and he rarely fails in 
his aim..... * 

‘““Very coarse, very dull, altogether distasteful and ineffectual ;” 
“of unpleasant and extravagant quality;” “ugly and unnatural;” 
“heavy, empty, and feeble;” ‘“ more stupid and offensive they 
could hardly be.” Thus Professor Gayley quotes Swinburne on 
Middleton, and adds: 


“from sympathetic quotation I cannot persuade myself to re- 
frain..... The portrayal of manners and characters is vivid, but the 
manners are not of England, nor even of London, at the core. They 
are the manners of a theatre-haunting mob that recognized its image 
in the gallant . . . . the drunkard, gambler, cozener, .. . . These com- 
edies are cinemetographs of immorality, not cast upon canvas with 
a view to the profit that may be derived from the pathetic or satiric 
exposure of frailty, but to the delight that attends the apotheosis of 
irreverence, wantonness, and filth.? 

Upon the whole, Middleton’s comedies dealing with the English life 
of his own age are perhaps the truest dramatic representation of it. 
He is less intent upon reproducing strong and enduring types of the 
Jonsonian kind than upon drawing faithful pictures of men and man- 
ners which shall bring home in a facile manner the straightforward 
lessons of morality and virtue which it is in the power of his comic 
muse to teach..... His whole genius was free from any tendency 
to exaggeration, while of his moral aim there is no reason whatever to 
doubt.® 


No wonder Mr. Gamaliel Bradford says, “Middleton is a 


* Arthur Symons, Cambridge Hist. of Engl. Lit., VI, Chap, m1, p. 71. 
*C. M. Gayley, Representative Engl. Comedies, III, xxi and xxiv. 

* Adolphus Ward, Hist. of English Dram. Lit., Lond., 1875, II, 540. 
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dramatist about whom it is hard to make up one’s mind.”* Gay- 
ley’s unequivocal condemnation, published in 1914, while it 
admits that the London comedies are useful to the student of 
realia, and that they “stimulated wiser dramatists of a later day 
to photograph life and manners more genuinely representative of 
society .... furnished hints of dramatic technique, and by their 
life-like dialogue helped to prepare the vehicle for realistic art,” 
still insists that, since ‘“‘the theatre has let them die, the average 
student may as well follow suit.”> For some years consequent 
to the publication of this comment, it looked as if all students, 
average and otherwise, had taken its advice. In 1925, however, 
appeared an excellent monograph,® which developed with con- 
siderable fullness Gayley’s suggestion that the plays in question 
contained “hints of dramatic technique;” that they contain much 
more than hints Mr. Dunkel’s analysis proves conclusively. Gay- 
ley’s other admission, that these comedies are interesting to the 
student of realia, offers a second challenge. 

These London comedies are, as a matter of fact, indispensable 
to a study of realism as it has appeared through the long history 
of the English drama. They offer a striking example of a prob- 
lem no less alive in the twentieth than in the seventeenth century: 
the problem of extreme realism, or naturalism, as employed upon 
the stage. The realism of Middleton’s early comedies is, essen- 
tially, the realism of such popular plays of our own day as call 
forth the activities of the censor, and the problem of the critic of 
Middleton is equally the problem of the critic of the modern 
“out-spoken play.” There is a definite relation between all such 
plays and their public: they are often excused as being of benefit 
to public morals in that they point out the penalties of sin; they 
are frequently defended as good art because true to life; they 
almost invariably meet with financial success. To these Middle- 
ton comedies the critics’ have, at one time and another, applied 


“Gamaliel Bradford, “The Women of Middleton and Webster,” Sewanee 
Review, xxix (1921), 14. | 

5 Gayley, op. cit., III, xxv. 

*Wilbur D. Dunkel, The Dramatic Technique of Thomas Middleton in 
his Comedies of London Life, The Univ. of Chicago, 10925. 

™See The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen, Boston, 1855; 
The Works of Thomas Middleton, with Introd. by A. H. Bullen, London, 
1885; The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. Dyce, London, 1840; F. G. 
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all three of these tests; but in such diverse and confusing fashion 
that a word of synthesis should prove illuminating. 

The subject-matter of these comedies consists mainly of various 
manifestations of vice and greed. They spare no detail, however 
vile, of those aspects of London life which their author has 
chosen to portray. His pictures are as circumstantially accurate 
as a Dutch genre painting. Here he is at one with Jonson, 
Dekker, Heywood, Fletcher: they all reproduced, in their realistic 
comedies, much the same external London. The difference in the 
plays of these men lies in their varying degrees of genius and in 
the eyes wherewith they looked upon this London; their portrayal 
of the manners, customs, outward life, of street and tavern and 
fair are the same. There is no need to refer here in detail to 
Middleton’s well-known pictures of fashions, in dress and other 
things, of streets and alehouses, domestic interiors and shops. 
As for the life which fills these shops and rooms, it is difficult 
to see how any critic can call it unnatural. The sketches of 
domesticity in general, and of married life in particular, do not 
differ essentially from scenes which one may see staged today in 
any down-town New York apartment-house, for instance. The 
language of an angry woman and a rough man in 1927 New 
York is, perhaps, less rank and lurid than that of a similar couple 
in 1610 England, but the general tone of their repartee does not 
differ from the mutual recriminations of the brutal captain and 
his injured Castiza, or from the conjugal discussions of the Kixes 
or the Yellowhammers. Indeed, the entire Yellowhammer menage 
is unpleasantly familiar to any moderately experienced observer 
of human society: the pretentious, ignorant mother, scolding the 
lumpish daughter for not practicing her music and dancing; say- 
ing, “when I was your age”; trying to decipher the Latin letter 
from the son at college, “amantissimis, carissimis’”—he has sent 
the carrier’s man, he says; “ambobus parentibus”—for a pair of 


Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama from 1559-1642, 
Lond., 1891; C. H. Herford, Article on Middleton, in Dict. of Nat. Biog.; 
A. C. Swinburne, Introd. to Mermaid Series ed. of Middleton, London, 
1887. A. Symons, “Middleton and Rowley,” in Cambridge Hist. of Engl. 
Lit., VI, Chap. v, and A. Ward, of. cit., Vol. II. 
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boots—’® and the rest. Sordid as all this life is, it pictures 
vividly such phases of contemporary society as it attempts to 
portray. Its people—nobles, courtiers, doctors, lawyers, politi- 
cians, tailors, shop-keepers, country gentlemen, ladies, country 
wenches, bourgeois wives and daughters, courtesans, are all either 
drivers or victims of the two great blood-hounds, vice and greed. 
Violetta and Castiza are, with the exception of a few colorless 
young marriageable daughters of no great significance in the plays, 
almost the only women neither sexually immoral nor engaged in 
schemes to cheat. As for the men, it is hard to find one who is 
not vicious, or greedy, or a fool. But, so far as they go, these 
men and women are real. Blurt, Middleton’s master-constable, 
and Simon, the tanner-mayor, are drawn as vividly as Dogberry 
and Verges. ‘Take a note of all those that laugh at me,” says 
Simon when he is holding his assizes, “that when I have done I 
may commit them;’® Shakespeare himself never put his finger on 
@ more revealing instance of the fool in power. Mistress Yellow- 
hammer is not the only illiterate social climber to pretend to 
understand a foreign tongue, and scheme to marry her daughter 
to a title. Mistress Glister is the neat house-keeper we all know: 
“Let them come in if their feet be clean,’”° she cries when Club 
and his fellow-prentice bring Gerardin’s trunk; and later—quite 
pardonably—she bursts out, with an agonized look at her clean 
floor, “Spit not, good Club, I cannot abide it!’* Violetta is true 
to one type of the eternal feminine: she is Ann in Man and 
Superman—“The music likes me not, and I have a shoe wrings 
me to the heart; besides I have a woman’s reason—I will not 
dance because I will not dance;”*! and later, when the real cause 
of her preoccupation is revealed: “No, No, my French prisoner, 
I will use thee Cupid knows how, and teach thee to fall into the 
hands of a woman... . nothing but thy life shall serve my 
turn.7? As for the courtesans, they are the most interesting wom- 
en in these London comedies, and afford a series of character 
studies of no mean merit. The courtesan in A Trick to Catch the 
Old One is a spirited young person, an excellent actress, enjoying 

*A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, I, i. 

*The Mayor of Queenborough, V, i. 

The Family of Love, TI, iv. 

™ Blurt, Master Constable, I, i. 

* Blurt, Master Constable, I, i. 
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a game of wits for its own sake, and delighted when she is made 
an “honest woman’ at the end of the play. Imperia is an over- 
strained, nervous, irritable woman, carrying her ignoble life with 
a high hand, indulging her undisciplined temper and speech, re- 
vealing in every line a restless fever of discontent, but always 
fundamentally a creature of the flesh, with no real spiritual quality 
or moral stamina. “Sing, sing, sing,” she bids her women, ‘some 
odd and fantastical thing, for I cannot abide these dull and 
lumpish tunes, .... no, no, no, give me your light ones, that go 
nimbly and quick, and carry sweet division.”** Occasionally she 
drops a bit of sad philosophy: “O, fie, fie, fie, fie, fie——that dia- 
monds should make women such fools!”** or, again, “Yet to tell 
lies may hurt the soul; fie, no, no, no,—souls are things to be 
trodden under our feet when we dance after love’s pipe.’”25 The 
country wench in Michaelmas Term might be the heroine of any 
modern Why Girls Leave Home, so entirely is her motive the sad 
desire of the poor girl to be a lady and wear fine clothes. Thus, 
while it is true that some of the characters in these comedies are 
exaggerated,—notably Allwit'* and the Captain,?’ both monsters; 
Master Easy,’® too much the dupe; Quomodo,?® the swindler 
carried to heights of absurdity,—still the critic of Middleton is 
forced to admit that his realism is, as far as it goes, real. He is 
both scientist and artist, carefully anatomizing his material and 
then using its concrete external detail to indicate its inner signifi- 
cance. We cannot accuse Middleton’s realism of being merely 
external, nor can we find in it any trace of Ben Jonson’s humours. 
His sinners are flesh-and-blood people—even when they are ex- 
aggerated—not Sins or Foolishness stalking on two legs. Why, 
then, are these comedies not justified by their truth as art? 

Because their author was more scientist than artist. His treat- 
ment of the life he portrays is not untrue to a part of human na- 
ture, but it is untrue to the whole of human nature. Not to the 
whole of society; the subject-matter of these plays shows that 

7° Ibid, II, ii. 

* Ibid, II, ii. 

* Ibid, II, ii. 

© A Chaste Maid in Cheapside. 

™ The Phoenix. 


™%® Michaelmas Term. 
1° Ibid. 
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Middleton was here confining himself to a very limited portion of 
society; hence any condemnatory statement that these indecent 
comedies are misrepresentative of society as a whole would be 
absurd. All criticism of the completeness or incompleteness of . 
their realism must be based on his characterization of such mem- 
bers of human society as he has chosen to depict. His characters 
are nearly all evil, and lack even the yirtues of their vices. Do 
such people live? Shakespeare, and Fielding, and other im- 
mortals, suggest that they do not: their bad characters always 
have reasons for being bad, and their badness develops, along 
with their goodness, through the course of the drama in accord- 
ance with the action and interaction of circumstance and char- 
acter, of the laws of cause and effect. The people in Middleton’s 
London comedies are not only too evil, but they are the same at 
the beginning, the middle, the end of the play. They fail in the 
same way, and for the same reason, that so many modern realis- 
tically drawn characters fail; the men and women are real, but 
they are not significant of the whole reality of life. Too much 
anatomizing, then and now, of specimens already built; not 
enough conceiving and developing, by an art which intensifies 
the normal processes of growth, of whole human creatures. Mid- 
dleton, like the modern realist, had intellect, a clear sense of 
fact, rare ability in portraying contemporary manners, but he 
was not, like Shakespeare, “capable of falling in love with’ these 
people he painted with such vivid realism.”° 

So we must conclude that these plays are untrue to life; not 
because they confine their subject-matter to the sinks and gutters 
of society, but because they do not tell us all the truth even 
about the gutters. Middleton’s realism is incomplete: it never 
suggests the whole of any man; science predominates in it and 
hence it fails to fulfill the whole subject of art. Why, then, did” 
Middleton, the playwright who later did his share in achieving 
art in The Changeling, concern himself with a set of plays so 
unworthy of his best powers? Was it to reform society, as Ward 
and his adherents maintain? In the light of available evidence, 
it would seem not. There is no proof that Middleton had any 


A. C. Swinburne, A Study of Ben Jonson, N.Y., 1889, p. 38. In this 
study Swinburne points out the fact that Ben Jonson’s comedies suffer 
from over-scientific realism. 
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moral aim; even granting him the authorship of the Black Book, 
his statement therein carries no conviction as to his having a 
serious moral purpose. The Bleck Book was just another pam- 
phlet, aimed to meet the popular demand. As Routh makes 
clear,” the pamphlets of Green, Nash, Dekker, Rowlands, Hall, 
Marston and Middleton catered to a vast background of plebeian 
sentiment, the result of the general disillusionment and rapidly 
deteriorating spirit of the early seventeenth century. Symons,”” 
as is well known, has demonstrated that Middleton’s expression 
of moral aim in the Black Book was no more than a pretense, 
written to please the taste of the time. 

- Just what this taste was has recently been thoroughly rehearsed 
by Professor Sisson,?* who probes deeply into the causes, racial, 
social, political, historical, remote as well as near, of the public 
taste of this entire period. His conclusions are of peculiar interest 
to the student of Jacobean realistic comedy in general, and of 
Middleton in particular. He reminds us that it was a public 
which delighted in the brochures and satirical pamphlets of the 
day; in the Broadsides, full of sensational news; and that it de- 
manded on the stage the things talked about in the taverns and 
read in the daily publications.** This taste, he explains, was 
inevitable among men whose minds had been freed by the 
Renaissance and who were full of curiosity about all aspects of 
human life. It was an insatiable public, always demanding some- 
thing new;”* and it had an overwhelming preference for realism (a 
preference which had been marked in the English audience ever 
since the Miracle plays), and for realism as the basis of comedy 
and action, not as the basis of social science.%> Comedy such as 
that of Ben Jonson’s humours, Mr. Sisson points out, was, like the 
plays of Chapman, distinctly the “highbrow” drama of the time; 
over against it are set the popular plays of a host of men of all 
calibres, among whom he cites Middleton as one of the foremost.”* 


71 Cambridge Hist. of Engl. Lit., IV, Chap. xvi. 

* Ibid, VI, Chap. m, 68, 69. 

®C. J. Sisson, Le Gott public at le Thédtre Elisabéthain jusqu’a la mort 
de Shakespeare, Dijon, 1922. 

* Ibid, p. 30. 2 

* Ibid, p. 32. 

* Ibid, p. 79. 

“Ibid, pp. 75-76. 
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Finally he proves at some length that the audience which wit- 
nessed these popular realistic comedies was essentially a unit, 
truly representative of the national taste as a whole, a union of 
the academic and the popular theatre. 


Nous croyons avoir démontré que le gout public fut un ensemble 
complexe qui comprenait tous les éléments de la vie de la nation 
entiére et de ses traditions, qu’il est impossible de separer le gout 
populaire, en matiére de spectacle, du gout cultivé.... . 78 

D’ailleurs le théatre élisabéthain est trop grand pour qu'il ne 
représente pas des gotits véritablement généraux et nationaux, et qu’il 
ne refléte -pas l’esprit national tout entier. On s’attendrait a priors 
a la conclusion a laquelle nous sommes arrivés, que dans tous les 
moments essentiels, la nation fut uniformé dans ses gotits drama- 
tiques.?® 

Quant aux gros mots, au langage cru et aux propos verts, il ne 
faut pas les attribuer tout simplement a-un désir de plaire aux esprits 
bas, non plus qu’a l’influence du gottt de la foule. Cela tenait 4 
état des moeurs, dans toutes les couches de la société. .... Le gros 
sel des farces ou des fabliaux du moyen Age forme encore un élément 
essentiel de Vhumour. Enfin l’élément comique, dés les Miracles, est 
profondément réaliste.®° 

Such an audience goes far toward explaining why Middleton 
wrote the London comedies; and his own statements, in the pre- 
face to The Roaring Girl*! and elsewhere** complete the explana- 


* Ibid, p. 87. 
* Ibid, pp. 49-50. 
* Ibid, p. 146. 
™“The fashion of play-making I can properly compare to nothing so 
naturally as the alteration in apparel; for in the time of the great crop- 
doublet, your huge bombastic plays, quilted with mighty words to lean 
purpose, was only then in fashion; and as the doublet fell, neater inventions 
began to set up. Now, .... our plays follow the niceness of our garments, 
single plots, quaint conceits, lecherous jests, dressed up in hanging sleeves: 
and those are fit for the times and termers” (Foreword to The Roaring 
Girl). 
“A sport only for Christmas is the play 
This hour presents to you; to make you gay, 
Is all the ambition ’t has, and fullest aim 
Bent at your smiles, to win itself a name; 
And if your edge be not quite taken off, 
Wearied with sports, I hope ’t will make you laugh.” 
(Prologue to The Widow) 
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tion. He studied the fashion in playmaking; he watched the 
audience and gave it what it wanted. The fact that the low life 
he depicted in these plays was not his native milieu, as it was 
Dekker’s and Rowley’s, adds further evidence by indicating that 
he used it consciously as a means to popularity; that he did not 
follow Ben Jonson in employing realism as a vehicle for moral 
lectures on social problems (a practice which Mr. Sisson shows 
to have been far less popular than the pure comedy of action) ,** 
again bears witness to his skilful gauging of: his audience. 

In all this he is, of course, at one with Dekker, Heywood, and 
Rowley, who belong, with Middleton, to the transition from 
Elizabethan to Jacobean comedy, and who specialize in depicting 
contemporary manners. Nor does he differ from Fletcher in 
kind, however great may be the difference in quality. Fletcher’s 
purely Jacobean comedies of manners and intrigue are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, scored by Gayley as severely, and in almost the same 
words, as are Middleton’s London comedies. The intrigues, he 
says, are woman-hunts or man-hunts; the hunters are destitute 
of morals; the manners those of “a fashion-loving, theatre-haunt- 
ing coterie utterly unrepresentative of the law-abiding and normal 
European of that or any other day.”** An analysis of the Fletcher 
comedies reveals the same conclusions as to their adaptation to 
the audience of the period as have been shown above to apply to 
Middleton’s. Gayley regrets that Fletcher’s genius shows “‘prosti- 
tution of art to sordid sensationalism.’°> In short, the fashion in 
playmaking was followed as carefully by the one able dramatist 
as by the other. There is nothing unique in the fact that Middle- 
ton catered to his audience; the wonder is that, in the face of his 
contemporaries’ commonly recognized habit of indulging the taste 
of the time, any critic should have settled upon Middleton the 
motive of moral uplift. To do so is, surely, to confuse Middle- 
ton’s popular comedies with Ben Jonson’s Humours; to set Mid- 
dleton in the wrong group. 

So much for the Middleton of 1604-1614, in this matter of 
motive. Do the romantic tragi-comedies of his middle period, in 
which he collaborated with Rowley, sustain or refute the con- 


Sisson, of. cit., p. 76. 
* Gayley, op. cit., III, Ixiv ff. 
* Gayley, op. cit., III, lxxviii. 
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tention that he wrote realistic comedy solely to please con- 
temporary taste and to get his plays acted? 

In the first place, Middleton was not denying the taste of the 
age in writing, with Rowley, The Old Lawe, A Faire Quarrell, 
The Spanish Gipsie, The World Lost at Tennis, or The Change- 
ling. Romantic comedy, tragi-comedy, came well within the popu- 
lar demand for comedy, as analyzed by Mr. Sisson in the study 
quoted above. In the transition from Elizabethan to Jacobean 
drama, the tragi-comedy, often melodramatic in its violent appeal 
to the emotions, often poetic, interspersed plentifully with realistic 
comic-relief scenes, played as important a part as the comedy of 
manners or intrigue. The success of the Middleton-Rowley 
romantic comedies on the contemporary stage proves that some 
of the Elizabethan public’s love of imaginative romance was alive 
throughout the first quarter of the seventeenth century. Nor 
was the taste for tragedy entirely dead, although the fact that 
of Middleon’s many plays only two are tragedies indicates, at 
least, how preponderant was the demand for comedy. 

In the second place, there seems little cause to doubt the con- 
clusion of Symons,** and even of Gayley,*’ that the extraordinary 
change in tone which marks off the Middleton-Rowley plays from 
the London comedies is due, not to a corresponding change in 
Middleton himself, but to his association with Rowley. Careful 
examination of the plays themselves, and of the scholarship 
brought to bear upon the problem, serves to confirm that con- 
clusion. There is no need to rehearse here the arguments which 
prove Rowley, despite his social inferiority and addiction to sup- 
plying low-life scenes, his roughness, and his limitations as a 
verse-writer, to have been the possessor of a temper, a tone of 
mind, an imagination, more serious, more lofty, and more noble 
than Middleton’s. In addition to these arguments, based on 
internal evidence in the Middleton-Rowley plays, we have the 
plays of Middleton’s final period, written by himself alone, which 
reveal a strange mixture of the early city comedies and the more 
fantastic, poetic, imaginative product of the period of collabora- 
tion. More vital in their characterization, more convincing, pos- 
sessed of less scientific and more artistic realism, these last plays, 
Anything For A Quiet Life, More Dissemblers Besides Women, 

* Arthur Symons, of. cit., VI, part 2, 71 ff. 

* Gayley, op. cit., ITI, lxi. 
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Women Beware Women, yet bear the impress of the coarse natur- 
alism of the early London comedies. It seems certain that the 
impulse inaugurating the remarkable change which makes the 
romantic comedies of the middle period so superior to the early 
comedies came not from within Thomas Middleton, but from 
without. 

That this impulse liberated, or inspired, in him powers hitherto 
undreamed of is curiously true. The Changeling, with its high 
poetic and dramatic quality, was, it is generally admitted, actually 
written in large part by Middleton’s own hand, but it is equally 
evident that Middleton, unassisted, could not have created De 
Flores. The Changeling bears cogent witness to the fact that 
style is largely dependent upon subject-matter; as the latter grows 
in seriousness and nobility, the former rises with it. That Mid- 
dieton was capable of sustained excellence of style, The Game At 
Chess conclusively proves. But he was not an original genius, 
nor did he possess the far and true vision of the artist. He pic- 
tured vividly certain aspects of the life that went on about him, 
but he failed to interpret it with a poet’s insight. His assimila- 
tive power was remarkable: incapable of striking true sparks from 
his own genius, he caught and kindled quickly and warmly the 
spark struck from another’s. In purpose he was, when left to 
himself, as little serious as any playwright has ever been; he took 
what came his way: experience of life, the demands of a popular 
audience, the inspiration of a colleague, and turned it, good and 
evil alike, to excellent purpose in his business. He was an emin- 
- ently practical, versatile, skillful maker of plays which should 
succeed upon the stage. 

As such, he has his place in the long line of English popular 
playwrights. His London comedies cannot be justified as art: 
their realism is too limited, too scientific. Their author cannot 
be condoned as a reformer, for that was the last thing he ever 
thought of trying to be. None the less, these comedies served 
their purpose in pleasing an audience which, far from being the 
“theatre-haunting mob which recognized its own image in the 
gallant, the drunkard, gambler, cozener,”’ was essentially, as Mr. 
Sisson has shown, the representative audience which, for better 
or worse, then as now, in England and America, has demanded 
and does demand realistic plays of strong as well as dainty flavor. 

HELENE B, BULLOCK 


AXXIX 


CORRECTIONS TO THE TEXT OF BELIEVE AS 
YOU LIST 


IFFORD long ago complained that “the modern editions of 

Massinger offer a very inadequate representation of his 
works,” and Dr. Greg recently remarked—and to a considerable 
extent demonstrated—that this is “unhappily still true.” Having 
recently read the manuscript facsimile of Massinger’s admirable 
Believe as You List and compared the text with that of Arthur 
Symons in the “unexpurgated edition” (save the mark!) published 
in 1889, I am prepared to confirm the opinion of Gifford and 
Greg and to supply the student of Massinger with a comparatively 
long list of corrections to errata contained in Mr. Symons’ text. 
They are as follows: 

1. In twenty-five instances in which Massinger wrote the 
aphetic form ’em his modern editor prints the word them. Twenty- 
three of these follow words ending with a consonantal sound, and 
only two follow vowel sounds (study, see). 

2. In seven passages Massinger wrote th’ for the, but his fia: 
ern editor prints the word without the elision. 

3. In two instances Symons (herafter designated as S) 
printed account for Massinger’s (M’s) accompt. 

4. In one passage (I.1) S unnecessarily changed hindringe to 
hindering ; in two others (II.2 and II.2) remembringe to remem- 
bering; in another (II.2) surrendringe to surrendering; in an- 
other (IV.4) suffringes to sufferings, in another tendringe to ten- 
dering, and in another giun to given, etc. 

5. On p. 387.0f his edition of the play S reproduces Croker’s 
reading of the penultimate line on folio 4* as follows: 


Old ....sper with his fierce beams nour... . e in vain 
Careful examination of the facsimile shows that what M wrote 
was in all probability this: 

Old e . . en with silver h[aires pleadinge i]n vaine. 


There is no doubt about the word silver and the k of haires is 
fairly certain. Of the words “their olives and” in the line below 
this the facsimile shows nothing and I doubt whether they ever 
were there. Croker’s readings are very erratic. 
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5. In p. 389 S prints the second and third lines as follows: 


The imperious waves 
Of my calamities have already fallen 


but the facsimile leaves no room for doubt that M wrote 


the imperious waues 
of my callamities [arJe alreadie swolne. 


The word swolne is quite clear. Of the line below this I can make 
out only the word will. 

6. The maimed lines on p. 389 can be amended only to the 
following extent: on the sixth line the first surviving word was 
hopes, followed by a comma; the first surviving word (ore) in 
the seventh line was probably intended for o’er; the first surviving 
word in the eighth line was in all probability prudens (Croker and 
Symons err in printing .... us); and the first surviving word in 
the tenth line, was, in all likelihood, thezts. 

7. On p. 391 S makes the fat Berecinthius say: ‘and he [Fla- 
minius] shall find I can/ Think, and aloud too, when I am not at/ 
Her altar kneeling.” Instead of Tink Croker had presented his 
readers with the absurd reading, Thank. Massinger wrote very 
clearly chant. 

8. The first two lines on p. 393 read: “If arrogantly you pre- 
sume to take/ The Roman government,” etc. There is little doubt 
that M wrote tax. 

9. To Berecinthius’ assertion (p. 393) that “they are indeed 
the nurses/ And sinews of your war,” S remarks (in a footnote) 
that the true reading may be nerves”; but the manuscript reads 
very clearly “nurses.” 

10. On p. 394 S, following Croker, reads: “J vow he speaks/ 
In his own dialect.”” The manuscript reads: “J now hee speakes/ 
in his owne Dialecte.” Notwithstanding the fact that M’s m and 
wu (for initial v) are often indistinguishable, I think M intended 
the Merchant to say: “Ay, mow he speaks/ In his own dialect.” 

rz. On p. 395 S, again following Croker, makes Flaminius say, 
absurdly enough, that when the victorious Scaurus with his sword 
pleaded the Roman title, “with our vote,/ you did exclaim against 
us”; but the manuscript shows that M wrote “with one vote you 


did exclaime against us.” M’s u often was identical with his ,. 


and his epsilon e often was like his left-shouldered 7. The error of 


Re, _, apis Se 
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printing our for one occurs also in Caesar’s speech (“Yet tremble at 
our frown!’’) in Massinger’s The Roman Actor (II.1, vol. 2, 
p. 28 of Symons’ edition). 

12. The First Merchant, according to S (p. 397) recognizes 
“His [Antiochus’] very hand, leg, and foot,” etc.; but M made 
him recognize “His arme, hand, leg, and foot,” etc., though he 
afterwards deleted the passage. 

13. On the same page Berecinthius is made to say: “So many 
marks/ Confirming us, we owe, in our distrust,/ a sacrifice for his 
safety.” This was evidently a conjectural amendment of Croker’s 
meaningless reading: “Soe many markes/ Confirminge us, wee 
faine in our distrusd [sic] A sacrifice for his safetie.” The manu- 
script (fo. 8°) shows that M wrote “We sin [sinne] in our dis- 
trust” and that the words “A sacrifice for his safety” were in- 
tended as an exclamation. M was very careless in the matter of 
punctuation marks. 

14. Just after this passage the First Merchant exclaims, ac- 
cording to Croker and S, “May Rome smile/” Anything more 
ridiculous can hardly be imagined. M wrote “May Rome sincke” 
[z.e., sink/] but his inc, when looked at hastily, looks like mi. 
The final ke are perfectly clear. 

15. In the third line on p. 409 S prints ne’er, as the text re- 
quires, but the manuscript reads neuer. 

16. On p. 412 S makes Berecinthius say in the Carthaginian 
Senate: “With reverence to/ This place, thou liest.” For the 
words in italics Croker read thy place. The manuscript shows 
unequivocally that M originally wrote thy place but deleted these 
words and wrote the state in an interlineation above them. 

17. The lines which follow are thus printed by S: 


I am grown to this bulk 


M, not foreseeing the advent of a Bowdler, wrote this: 


I am growne to this bulke 
by beeinge libde, and my disabilitie 
to deflowre thy sister. 
Henry Herbert and the stage-adapter allowed the lines to go un- 
censored. 
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18. Immediately following this speech Amilcar says, according 
to S: 


eRe eee your goddess. She 
Defends you from a whipping. 


Croker had given this passage thus: “J [isse?] your goddesse. 
Shee” etc. M wrote, clearly enough, “thancke thy goddesse. 
Shee” etc., but deleted the word ¢#y and substituted your in an 
interlineation. 

19. More than once, I think, M@ wrote perfit, as on p. 412 (in 
the speech of Flaminius), but S changes it, unwarrantably, to 
perfect. We does this also with other unusual words, e.g., tyrant 
for M’s tyran, kept for kepd, etc. 

20. On p. 417 S reads: “The fellow was of trust that you des- 
patched/ to Rome with the packets?” M wrote packet. Croker 
read packetques! 

21. Berecinthius addresses the First Merchant (on p. 422) as . 
“thou thin-gut!” but M wrote “you thin-gut!” although in the 
next line he called him “thou thing without moisture!” It is not 
an editor’s business to confine his author in a grammatical straight- 
jacket of his own choosing. 

22. On p. 441 S, correcting an error made by M, reads: “She 
[my soul] is free still, and shall so return/ From whence she 
came.” MM had written tt instead of ske, and S should have in- 
formed his reader of the correction he was making. In the same 
speech (p. 441) S leaves uncorrected a line which, I think, con- 
tains an error. Antiochus says: “My body’s death will not suf- 
fice; they aimed at my soul’s perdition”; the sense clearly re- 
quires aim. 

23. In the Courtezan’s speech (in the first line on p. 445) S 
leaves a lacuna where Croker conjecturally reads “and that is/ A 
sin I am guilty of.” The manuscript is torn at this point and 
the word preceding that is missing, but I think the top of an f is 
visible and I would therefore fill the lacuna with the word for. 

24. Both Croker and S omit a deleted half-line in the Courte- 
zan’s speech in IV.2 (p. 447 of S’s edition). MM had made her 
say: “That I had leave/ To pluck thy eyes out! J could suck the 
holes” ; but subsequently someone deleted the last five words. 

25. In the same speech the Courtezan originally said: “And 
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thy father got thee in the wane of the moon,/ dieted with gourd 
water! Oh, the furies!’ But subsequently 1 himself deleted the 
words in italics. 

26. Berecinthius’ speech (IV.3, p. 448) reads, in Croker and in 
S: “TI ever use to take my portion sitting.” The sense requires 
used, and the manuscript shows that M so wrote (vsd). 

27. Speaking of Time, Berecinthius says (p. 449): “if you 
please to stay him,/ And bind up the bold knave’s wings, make use 
of my collar.” Thus Croker and S, but M wrote bald. 

28. The first speech of Metellus in IV.4 reads: ‘There was 
never such a constancie.” Wholly without justification Croker 
and S read: ‘“There never was such constancy.” 

29. On p. 452 S prints: “To me [Rome is] more barbarous than 
ere yet to any/ Brought in subjection.” Ere should, of course, be 
eer. 

30. In the same speech (IV.4, p. 452) Antiochus is made to 
say: “I have been .... Exposed to public frown ;” but the manu- 
script very clearly and correctly reads scorne. . 

31. The last line of IV.4 (p. 453) reads: “A temple to my 
penitence in me.” MM wrote in, not to. 

32. On p. 458 S makes Marcellus say: “Would I could again/ 
Grant you like opportunity . .. ./ Is this remembered now?” 
Croker before him had printed the second line thus; “Grant you 
like opport [unitie.... but... .].” The probabilities are that 
what M intended was this: “Would I could again/ Grant you 
like opportunity! But why/ Is this remembered now?” Pre- 
viously Marcellus had said: “but why do you lance this sore?” 

33. The second line on p. 461 reads: “And I have strength to 
do it.” The MS. reads, correctly, strengths, as often in Massinger. 

34. Antiochus says (p. 463) to Marcellus and Cornelia: “for 
your mirth’s sake/ I'll play the juggler.” But M wrote: “for 
your mirth sake/ Ile play the iugler.” 

In conclusion I desire to point out that the prologue and the 
epilogue to this play are not in the stiff and crabbed handwriting 
of Philip Massinger, and that the two and a half lines crowded 
in at the bottom of folio 20°, repeating lines which Massinger 
wrote at the top of folio 20° (which are now deleted) are in the 
handwriting of the penman of the prologue and the epilogue. It 
is fairly certain, however, that these were the work of the man 
who prepared the manuscript for performance and rewrote Mas- 
singer’s stage-directions throughout. 
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XL 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LYRIC MONOLOGUE IN 
FRENCH CLASSICAL TRAGEDY 

USE the term lyric in the sense of form rather than of in- 

spiration and should say stances except that the word was 
not applied to the lyric monologues until 1630.1. My subject is 
the origin of the monologues, written in other meters than the 
alexandrine couplet, that are found in the plays of Corneille and 
his contemporaries. The most familiar examples are those of the 
Cid and Polyeucte. They are usually of a contemplative nature, 
but do not necessarily contain a soul struggle. 

Theoretical writings are of little help in determining their origin. 
La Mesnardiére expresses his approval of them,? declaring that 
they give to French plays some of the beauty that he finds in 
Latin and Greek tragedies, but he ventures no statement as to 
their ancestry. D’Aubignac® considers them highly poetic and, 
with a strange obtuseness that we sometimes find in this ordinarily 
intelligent critic, approves their use provided the actor is given 
time in which to appear to have composed them. His comparison 
of them to lines in the Andromache of Euripides (vv. 102-115) 
suggests the thought that they may have found their origin in the 
passages in Greek tragedy, other than the chorus, that are not 
written in iambic trimeter. But as an investigation of the French 
plays in which the lyric monologue is first used shows that it oc- 
curs in those that are not under Greek influence and is absent 
from those that are, the suggestion, even if d’Aubignac had argued 
for it, would have to be dismissed. The same answer may be 
made to Voltaire’s declaration* that they were a substitute for 
the chorus of ancient plays and of sixteenth century tragedy. If 
that had been the case, we should expect to find them first in 
tragedy, but that is the last genre to adopt them and the chorus 
had disappeared from tragedy long before. 

Rigal, writing in Petit de Julleville’s Héstotre de la langue et 
de la littérature francaise, asserts that the lyric monologue was 

In Mareschal’s Généreuse Allemande, seconde journée, IV, 8. 

* La Poétique, Paris, 1640, p. 398. 

* Pratique du théétre, edition of Amsterdam, 1715, II, 242, 243. 

“Moland edition, XX.XI, 199. He also declares that Rotrou made them 
fashionable, a statement that is far from being true. 

SIV, 223, 224. 
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a novelty when it appeared in Pichou’s Folies de Cardénio,* and 
thinks its use may possibly have been suggested by the songs of- 
Racan’s Bergeries. The objection to this theory is that the lyric 
monologue occurs before the latter play was written and that, 
while the songs mentioned, which are in monologues, may have 
helped establish the popularity of the type, it is a mistake to treat 
the Bergeries separately from a large number of earlier plays in 
which songs occur. 

I come now to a fourth hypothesis, the one that in recent years 
has been advocated at greatest length, the hypothesis of the in- 


fluence of the Spanish drama. I once heard Josiah Royce say that 


in the eighteenth century, when men did not know the cause of 
a phenomenon, “they said ‘reason’ much as men today say 
‘evolution.’”’ I find a similar tendency among certain literary 
historians. When they are in doubt as to the cause of a phenom- 
enon in a French classical play, they cry “cherchez l’espagnole.” 
But as one who believes not only in reason and in evolution, but also 
in the very considerable influence of the Spanish theater upon the 
French, I should like to ask my colleagues in scholarship to study 
the question themselves instead of leaving it to the guesses of 
others, to remember the possibility of common sources, not to put 


their trust in titles only, and to hold firmly in mind the fact that 


even a Spanish play exerts relatively little influence before it is 
written. These suggestions may seem superfluous, but the follow- 
ing example will show that there is still need for them. 

In an appendix to the third volume of his Geschichte der dra- 
matischen Literatur und Kunst in Spanien, von Schack declared 
that “L’hépital des fous von Beys, 1635, (ist) nach el Hospital 
en que cura amor de amor la locura von Diego de Torres.’”” M. 
Martinenche ‘repeated the statement® as though he believed it to 
be true. At any rate he did not contradict it. The same state- 
ment appeared recently in a long article published in an Ameri- 


* First acted about 1628. The privilége was obtained in 1629 as the first 
edition records, but a subsequent edition gives an extrait of this privilége 
in which, by a misprint, the date is given as 1625. This error, repeated 
by Beauchamps, Recherches, II, 65, and several modern writers, has led 
to the belief that the first example in France of the lyric monologue ap- 
peared in that year. 

‘Frankfurt, 1854, p. 104 of this appendix. 

®La comedia espagnole en France, Paris, Hachette, 1900, p. 174. 
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can journal.® When I wrote to the editor that there was need 


for a reply to this production, as there were so many errors in 
it that his readers might be seriously misled, he answered that 
he considered it a very fine article with very few mistakes and 
even implied that professors of French would object to it only 
because they would dislike to admit that Spain had influenced 
French literature so extensively. It seems to me, however, that 
our principal reaction will be one of amusement, for the French 
play in question is certainly as old as 1635 while the Spanish 
author,’° by no means an obscure figure, was born in 1696 and 
his play was published in 1744, over a century after the work it 
is supposed to have inspired. It is the best example I know of 
prenatal influence! 

This instance and many others that I might cite will show how 
really frivolous much of the study of relations between the two 
countries has been. There is no doubt about the fact that the 
influence of Spanish plays on French plays was large, but when 
did it begin, how extensive was it, what was its exact nature— 
these are questions to which we seldom find reliable answers. 

Now Corneille in the preface to his Androméde defends his use 
of stances on the ground that in their tragedies the Greeks used 
anapzsts, troches, and hexameters as well as their standard meter; 
that Seneca did the same; and that the Spaniards changed their 
meter with every new scene. Martinenche interprets the passage 
as follows: “Ne nous avoue-t-il [Corneille] point que s’il a usé 
de stances, c’est 4 l’exemple des Espagnols qui changent aussi 
souvent de genre de vers que de scenes?’’2 But Corneille con- 
fesses nothing of the kind. He does not say why he used stances. 
He merely defends his use of them by reference to dramatists of 
other nations and says no more of Spaniards than he does of 
Greeks. 

Nevertheless M. Martinenche’s interpretation of Corneille has 
influenced another scholar to defend his point of view and give it 
precision. This is Dr. Werner Mulert, who published in Herrig’s 
Archiv for 1922 and 1923 a series of articles on the lyric mono- 


*Pp. P. Rogers, “Spanish Influence on the Literature of France,” Hispania, 
IX (1926), 220. 

* Cf. La Barrera, Catdlogo, Madrid, 1860, pp. 404, 405. 

"Op. cit., p. 276. 
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logue in the plays of Corneille and his contemporaries. Accord- 
ing to him, the first examples are found in three plays produced in 
the years 1628 to 1632 and before them there were, in addition 
to the alexandrine couplet, only choruses or songs. He raises the 
question whether the use of lyric monologue developed out of 
these last or was due to the example set by Lope de Vega, who, as 
is well known, often employed the sonnet in monologues, and 
concludes that the French were primarily following Lope’s ex- 
ample. He is led to this conclusion by the fact that Lope wrote 
before the French authors he mentions and that he assumes that 
the Spanish theater exerted an enormous influence upon the 
French when the lyric monologue was first coming into use. But 
let us test the accuracy of this assumption. 

One hundred and seventeen French plays’? are extant from the 
seven years (1628-1634) in which the lyric monologue came into 
pretty general use. Of these the sources of over half are known. 
How many of them derived their plots from Spanish plays? Two 
comedies'® and two tragi-comedies’* by Rotrou and an anonymous 
imitation?’ of Salas Barbadillo’s El Sagaz Stacio. Three others'® 
may owe something to Spanish plays, but cannot be said to have 
reproduced their plots to any considerable extent. Moreover, it 
is unlikely from the character of the plays whose sources have not 
been discovered that many of them owe their plots to Spanish 
plays, but even if we assume that as many of them did so as in 
the case with plays of known sources, we should still find less than 


*I do not count the anonymous translation of the Celestina that ap- 
peared at Rouen in 1634, as it runs to 581 pp. and, like the original, is 
obviously too long to be considered a play. On the other hand El sagaz 
stacio, though written as a dialogued novel, might lend itself to per- 
formance as a play. 

* La Bague de l’Oublie and la Diane. 

“Les Occasions perdues and l’Heureuse Constance. 

* Le matois mary, Paris, Billaine, 1634. 

*T have shown that l’Inconstance punie is connected with the Don 
Juan legend, but it is by no means certain that its author knew the Bur- 
lador. Cf. PMLA, XXXVIII (1923), 471-478. Beys’s Hopital des fous 
probably owes its title and its use of an insane asylum in Valencia to Lope, 
but the plot of the play is quite different from that of Los locos de Valencia. 
M. Martinenche (op. cit., p. 170) believes that the intrigue of Rotrou’s 
Innocente Infidédlité “est faite d’éléments qui semblent empruntés a la 
Sortija del Olvido et a la Laura Perseguida.” 
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ten per cent of the total French production based upon Spanish 
plays. Their influence is less than that exerted by ancient litera- 
ture, by Italian plays, or even by a single French novel, the 
Astrée. And if there was so little influence in respect to plot, 
there must have been still less in form, for even when, some years 
later, French dramatists turned a good deal to Spanish dramatists 
for their plots, they paid little attention to the form of the plays 
they imitated. Moreover it is a striking fact that the few French 
plays I have mentioned as based on Spanish originals do not con- 
tain lyric monologues, while lyric monologues are found in plays 
upon which no influence was exerted by Spanish plays. Rotrou 
seems even to have deliberately avoided imitation in this respect, 
for in his Bague de ’Oublie, he omits the portion of Lope’s Sorttja 
del olvido that contains a sonnet monologue. We might conclude, 
then, without further evidence, that the French lyric monologue 
is entirely independent of the influence of Spanish plays. As a 
matter of fact, however, it may be added that lyric monologues 
were found in French plays years before the first French adapta- 
tion of a Spanish play. | 
Genévre, a tragi-comedy by Claude Billard, published in 1610, 
ends with a monologue in eight-syllable verse, though the rest of 
- the play is in alexandrines. Better examples are furnished in 
1613 by a pastoral, les Amantes, of Chrétien des Croix and a 
tragi-comedy, les Heureux Désespérés, by a tragi-comedy of 1614 
and a pastoral of 1619. Whence did these monologues come? 
Their origin seems to be connected with that of other lyric forms 
found in French plays as early as the sixteenth century, lyric 
dialogues between lovers, letters, pronouncements of oracles, songs, 
recited poems. While French tragedy was keeping to a single 
meter with the exception of the chorus, tragi-comedy and pastoral 
were admitting metrical variety. A special impetus came from 
the Italian pastorals, the Aminta and the Pastor fido, both of 
which show variation in meter, the latter in several of its mono- 
logues. Possibly also the pastoral novel, which, in mingling prose 
and verse, often contained lyric monologues, may have helped the 
tendency towards metrical variety in the irregular genres. A 
principle of freedom in versification once established, it is not 
strange that monologues should sometimes be written in other 
than the prevailing meters. Examples are at first somewhat spor- 
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adic. In 1627 the movement shows new life when Bazire d’Am- 
blainville, in rewriting a pastoral, replaces a monologue in alex- 
andrine couplets by one in lyric meters.?7 Seven out of twenty- 
five plays that were brought out in 1628 and 1629 show lyric 
- monologues. Nearly half the pastorals, tragi-comedies, and come- 
dies of the five years that followed contain them, though the 
tragedies of these years are without them. This brings us to 
Médée, first played late in 1634 or early in 1635. Corneille had 
not used lyric monologues in his first two dramatic productions, 
but, following the example of his contemporaries, he introduced 
them into his next four plays, all of which are comedies. Then, 
when he first turned his hand to tragedy, he simply continued this 
practice and in Médée (IV, 4) gave the first example of a tragedy 
_with a lyric monologue. As the corresponding portions of the 
Greek and Latin Medeas contain no departures from the iambic 
trimeter, there can be no doubt about the fact that he was simply 
doing in tragedy what he had already done in comedy. Mairet 
soon followed his example in his Cléopdtre and Tristan 1’Hermite 
in Mariane, after which, even without the Cid, the custom would 
have been well established. The reason why this was the only 
lyric form to become popular in tragedy seems due to the fact 
that the others—letters, oracles, lovers’ disputes—were less suited 
in content to that genre as written by Corneille and his contempo- 
raries. Even the lyric monologue ultimately succumbed, when 
Racine failed to retain it after his first tragedy. 
H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


™ La Princesse ou Vheureuse Bergére, Rouen, Claude le Villain, II, 3. 


ALI 


BOLINGBROKE AND VOLTAIRE— 
A FICTITIOUS INFLUENCE 


O ENGLISH deist has been more discussed in connection 

with Voltaire than Bolingbroke. For Bolingbroke was an 
important political figure, who had definite personal relations with 
Voltaire, and whose name appears with great frequency in Vol- 
taire’s works. Yet no other English deist was so falsely quoted 
by Voltaire, and no other important deist, with the possible ex- 
ception of Thomas Chubb, seems to have had less direct influence 
on the course of Voltaire’s deistic criticism. Critics have spoken 
so long of Bolingbroke as master and of Voltaire as pupil that a 
tradition has been established, for which there seems to be no 
foundation in fact. 

The apparent necessity of accounting for this supposed influence 
has led, moreover, to exaggeration in the degree of intimacy ex- 
isting between the two men. There are strong reasons to suspect 
that Bolingbroke did not like Voltaire personally and “kept him 
at a civil distance.” During Voltaire’s brief visit at La Source, 
his Henriade was warmly praised. He was inspired to write a 
flattering portrait of his host and even considered honoring him 
with the dedication of the poem. Bolingbroke would undoubtedly 
have been flattered, but was soon undeceived as to Voltaire’s true 
intentions by Mme. de Ferriol, to whom he subsequently wrote: 


Ce que vous me mandez de Voltaire et de ses projets est dans son 
caractére et tout a fait probable; ce qu’il me mande y est tout a fait 
contraire. Je lui répondrai dans quelque temps d’ici, et je lui laisserai 
toute sa vie la satisfaction de croire qu’il me prend pour dupe avec un 
peu de verbiage.? 


Very little is known of Voltaire’s subsequent meetings with 


Bolingbroke in Paris. But his first days in England have been 
the subject of much romancing, based largely on his own highly 
imaginative and untrustworthy account. Until his return in 
August from his secret trip to Paris, ke had neither seen hts 


*Walter Sichel: Bolingbroke and his Times (London, 1901); I, 167. 

* Desnoiresterres, La jeunesse de Voltaire (Paris, 1867), p. 369. 

*CEuvres (ed. Moland) XXII, 18-22. Cf. A. Ballantyne, Voltaive’s Visit 
to England, p. 35. 
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English friends nor been to London.* Proceeding directly to Lon- 
don upon his return, he found himself bankrupt and Lord Boling- 
broke away in the country, and expressed the evident intention of 
retiring himself to the country to guard both his health and his 
pocket-book. Bolingbroke came to his aid neither then nor dur- 
ing the winter when he again complains of financial distress. 
Nevertheless, Voltaire blithely writes to Thieriot some two months 
later: 


I have seen often mylord and mylady Bolingbroke; I have found 
their affection still the same, even increased in proportion to my un- 
happiness; they offered me all, their money, their house; but I have 
refused all, because they are lords, and I have accepted all from Mr. 
Faulknear, because he is a single gentleman.® 
Bolingbroke’s biographer, Sichel, notes that Bolingbroke could 
never forget his royal blood. It was such men that Voltaire hoped 
he had left behind him in France. 

During the first winter, Voltaire occasionally spent the day in 
London and wrote letters from Bolingbroke’s residence in Pall 
Mall, receiving his correspondence there as he was later to re- 
ceive it also at Lord Peterborough’s. He makes it plain, however, 
that this address was purely in the interest of security and expe- 
dition, and never intimates that he is established at Bolingbroke’s 
house. It took him nearly two months to learn of Pope’s acci- 
dent, which occurred near Bolingbroke’s country estate. There 
would seem to be little ground to postulate the intimate corre- 
spondence between Bolingbroke and Voltaire which Foulet as- 
sumes and of which he regrets the loss. Nor does it appear likely 
that the politic English lord, who refused to have his philosophical 
works published during his lifetime, found time to discuss freely 
his religious views with a young Frenchman whose integrity he 
had long before suspected and who had such influential friends in 
the opposing political party. 

Sichel and Collins have charged that Voltaire was a paid spy in 
the service of the Whigs. Foulet has shown the lack of evidence 
connecting Voltaire with any of the collected documents. The 
unpleasant possibility still lingers, nor can it be banished by at- 


* Chase, The Young Voltaire (New York, 1926), p. 94. 
*Foulet, Correspondance de Voltaire (Paris, 1913), p. 60. Foulet sug- 
gests the reading “simple” for “single.” 
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tempts to prove continued amicable relations between Voltaire 
and Bolingbroke’s group. But Sichel’s picture of Voltaire as a 
spy at Bolingbroke’s table at Dawley is one of pure unfounded 
surmise. If Voltaire had been admitted to the intimacy of this 
circle, it seems imcredible that his letters would have passed by 
such an honor in silence. To prove him a spy at Dawley, it 
would seem necessary to prove first that he had ever been at 
Dawley. 

If Voltaire saw Bolingbroke and Pope occasionally during his 
first winter in England, he appears to have seen them little or 
not at all after the incident of Te Occastonal Letter in the spring 
of 1727. The intense political antagonism in England, which he 
wrongly thought he could ignore, is enough in itself to explain 
the coldness that arose between him and Bolingbroke. The fol- 
lowing winter, we find him established at London, spending three 
months with Lord Peterborough, visiting Walpole, Dodington, and 
many men of letters. He writes to Swift in March, 1728, that he 
had not seen Pope all winter. And Bolingbroke had given up his 
London residence. Later in the year, he writes to Bolingbroke’s 
secretary to enquire after Lady Bolingbroke’s health.” Boling- 
broke, with magnanimous aloofness, subscribed for twenty copies 
of the Henriade. Voltaire was not so magnanimous; perhaps he 
had more to forgive. He had played up his friendship for his 
lordship for more than it was worth, and took beautiful revenge, 
some forty years later, in attributing to his English friend one of 
his most virulent attacks on Christianity, the Examen important 
de milord Bolingbroke, and in including him invariably in his lists 
of incrédules. | 

It is unfortunate that the point of departure for the study of 
the influence of the English deists on Voltaire’s attacks on the 
Bible and Christianity has been the years of his exile in England. 
Of the controversies that were embittering English Christendom 
at the very time of his visit, Voltaire seems then to have known 
nothing repugnant to the experience of mankind.”!* But the 
to give vent to active antipathy, and only then that he gives evi- 


*But to the mind’s eye another scene arises. Sichel; II, 216. Sichel’s 
imagination even leads him to see Voltaire drinking with effusion. 
*Foulet, op. cit., p. 165. 
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A 
dence to support his authority. He pointed out that the docu- Cee 


of the English critical deists. 

“In England,” Ballantyne writes, “Voltaire lived almost ex- 
clusively with the wits and men and women of fashion.’*® Never- 
theless he made contacts with many of the serious thinkers of the 
age. Samuel Clarke, the latitudinarian and Arian divine, was 
radical enough to captivate his admiration, and this was the very 
man whom some of the deists were hotly attacking. His other 
interests were Locke and Newton, Swift, Pope, and other men of 
letters. It was the attitude of these men that he adopted in dis- 
cussing the Quakers, the Anglican Church, and the Dissenters. 
Among the bolder deists, Collins and Toland alone are barely 
mentioned in the Lettres philosophiques. Neither they nor their 
fellow laborers are ever mentioned as incrédules by Voltaire until 
after 1762. Churton Collins was evidently guessing widely when 
he said of Voltaire’s visit to England: “But what most engaged 
his attention was the controversy then raging between the op- 
ponents and the apologists of Christianity.’® 

Voltaire very cleverly put critics off the scent by his gratuitous 
references to Bolingbroke. From Villemain to Aldington, one 
finds the practically unanimous opinion that Voltaire borrowed 
much from and gave little thanks to his English acquaintance. 
Churton Collins writes: “Most probably Voltaire owed infinitely 
more to Bolingbroke than to all the other English deists put to- 
gether”;?° and Sichel, that Bolingbroke’s literary genius “left an 
undying imprint on Pope and Voltaire.’”"1 Luckily such was not 
the case in regard to Voltaire. In his thesis, Voltaire et Bolin- 
broke: étude comparative sur leurs idées philosophiques et re- 
ligieuses,12 Hurn has shown, what he did not intend and what he 
did not adequately admit, even in his conclusion, that Voltaire 
borrowed nothing textually from Bolingbroke’s works and that a 
direct borrowing of ideas was problematical or mé#. In fact, their 
ideas were so divergent that no attempt could satisfactorily bring 
them together. When Sherlock visited Voltaire at Ferney, the 
latter pointed to Bolingbroke’s volumes on his shelves. “Were 

"Op. cit., p. 329. 

° Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in England (London, 1908), p. 61. 

Op. cit., pp. 61, 62. 

“Op. cit., I, 2. 

7A. S. Hurn, These pour le Doctorat d’Université, Paris, 1915. 
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you personally acquainted with Bolingbroke?” asked Sherlock. 
“Yes,” replied Voltaire, “his face was imposing and so was his 
voice; in his works there are many leaves, and little fruit; dis- 
torted expressions, and periods intolerably long.’’?® 

Indeed, whether or not Bolingbroke’s philosophy was worth 
borrowing from, it seems very evident that Voltaire borrowed 
nothing. If both believed in one God, Bolingbroke accepted the 
methods of Descartes for the proof of his existence, while Voltaire 
refers continually to Clarke and Newton. Bolingbroke believed 
firmly in the freedom of the will and thought that determinism 
overturned the whole moral order. Voltaire, on the other hand, 
if he hesitated some years between Clarke and Collins, finally 
denied with the latter both free-will and the dangers of deter- 
minism.‘* On the question of the goodness of God, Bolingbroke 
adopted the method of Malebranche to explain away evil and de- 
cided that l'ensemble de Vunivers est le meilleur des mondes posst- 
bles, no matter how much the individual might suffer. Voltaire 
answered brilliantly the pedantic and frivolously optimistic argu- 
ments of Bolingbroke with his Candide; and as late as 1772, in 
his Il faut prendre un parti, he writes: “J’ai vu Bolingbroke rongé 
de chagrins et de rage . . . . qu’on me donne du moins des 
heureux qui me disent: Tout est bien.”!® Voltaire and not Boling- 
broke followed through, with Collins, to their logical conclusions 
the remarks of Locke on the soul and on matter. Since their 
thought was at variance on such important questions as these, 
it matters little that both praised Locke and condemned Plato. 
In all Bolingbroke’s philosophical works, Voltaire is never once 
mentioned, while, to fill his cup of bitterness to overflowing, Mau- 
pertuis is treated at some length, and is called “fa very ingenious 
man, a very good philosopher, and one with whom I have long 
been acquainted.”** The master and the pupil evidently despised 
each other as philosophers. 

It has been often argued that Bolingbroke formed Voltaire the 

*Cf. Voltaire CEuvres (Moland edition), XX, 90; XL, 193; XXXIX, 
569, for adverse criticisms on Bolingbroke’s works. 

* Joseph Hahn, Voltaire’s Stellung zur Frage der menschlichen Freiheit 
in ihrem Verhaltnis zu Locke und Collins (Borna-Leipzig, 1905). 

* The Works of Lord Bolingbroke (Philadelphia, 1841), IV, 322. 


* XXVIII, 535, 536. Cf. XVII, 584. 
“Op. cit., III, 377. Cf. Ballantyne, op. cit., p. 91. | 
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historian. Collins, in his early studies on the two men, has given 
definite instances of direct influence. Some of these are chrono- 
logically impossible, and all of them very improbable in the light — 
of a study of Voltaire’s more certain sources. At La Source, Vol- 
taire had admired Bolingbroke’s knowledge of ancient and modern 
history. But the Substance of Letters to M. de Pouilly and the 
Letters on the Study of History, which contain Bolingbroke’s 
theory of historical study, did not appear until 1752, the latter 
first in Barbeu de Bourg’s translation. In the ensuing controversy, 
Voltaire wrote his Défense de milord Bolingbroke, using the inci- 
dent to state his own theories which he had long been putting into 
practice. His own Pyrrhonisme d'histoire shows no use of Boling- 
broke, but points rather to Bayle, to La Mothe le Vayer’s Du peu 
de certitude qu'il y a dans Vhistoire, and to Fleury’s Discours sur 
Vhistoire eccléstastique, which Voltaire judges far superior to 
Fleury’s history itself. Considering the great influence of Bayle 
on all the English deists, it is not difficult to understand Collins’ 
error. Moreover, there is nothing in all Bolingbroke’s pedantic 
works or thought that gives any intimation of the freshness and 
originality of Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII. 

The greatest point of resemblance between Bolingbroke and 
Voltaire is their common use of the historical argument against 
the authority and divine inspiration of the Old Testament. The 
similarities are general and are due often to the use of common 
sources, such as the dissertations on Aristeas and on the Phenician 
Sanchoniathon by Van Dale, whom Voltaire praises, preferring 
him to Fontenelle, his superficial vulgarizer. Voltaire might well 
have borrowed from Bolingbroke’s brief Letter occasioned by One 
of Archbishop Tulotson’s Sermons, if he had not had more ample 
sources. Bolingbroke was willing to assume that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch, but stressed the lack of collateral evi- 

(or 14 dence in his writings of first-hand acquaintance with the labors 
ments concerning the creation and the flood were already ancient 
when Moses wrote his history, and had not therefore the value 
of a contemporary document. “Another condition of the authen- 
ticity of any human history . . . . is,” he wrote, “that it contain 
nothing. It was only thirty years later that he made up his mind 
Pentateuch and the Old Testament are founded on nothing but 
incredible anecdotes, 

' “Op. cit., III, 20. 
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“like the tales of our nurses. We may laugh at Don Quixote as long 
as we please, for reading romances till he believed them to be true 
histories, and for quoting archbishop Turpin with great solemnity; 
but when we speak of the Pentateuch, as of authentic history, and 
quote Moses as solemnly as he did Turpin, are we much less mad than 
he was?”!9 


Writing on the same subject in his Examen important, Voltaire 
has kept the epigrammatic style, but he has not used the details 
nor in any way followed the steps of Bolingbroke’s argument. 
The following passages present the closest approach: 


Quelqu’un a dit que l’Orlando furioso et Don Quichotte sont des livres 
de géometrie en comparaison des livres hébreux; and again: II est 
bien sfir que je ferais enfermer 4 Bedlam un homme qui écrirait au- 
jourd’hui de pareilles extravagances.?° 


But Voltaire was much more ambitious, much more radical than 
Bolingbroke in these, his most daring remarks. Voltaire’s cus- 
tomary procedure was first to question whether or not Moses 
actually existed, then to prove that if he did exist, he could not 
possibly have written the Pentateuch in the desert, and finally, 
as above, that if he did write such extravagances, he only proved 
himself a madman. Voltaire is much nearer in treatment and in 
style to that most radical of English deists, Peter Annet, from 
whose works he borrowed extensively as from a certain M. Hut.” 

Hurn has collected the common material on the Old Testament 
in his comparative study of the philosophical and religious ideas 
of Bolingbroke and Voltaire. After a study of the influence of 
another English deist, Matthew Tindal, Hurn’s work only con- 
firms the evidence that Voltaire found little fruit in Bolingbroke, 
and, moreover, his references are apt to be misleading. For ex- 
ample he writes: “Ils trouvent ridicule l’histoire des aventures 
d’Abraham et sa femme,” with references to the works of both 
men.??, But Bolingbroke merely writes: “The whole history, from 
Noah to Abraham, and from Abraham to the Exode, is a series 
of tales that would appear fit to amuse children alone,’’* with no 

” Ibid. 

°XXVI, 204, 208. 

See the chapter on Peter Annet in my thesis, The English Critical 
Deists and their Influence on Voltaire, 1926, Harvard University Library. 

"Op. cit., p. 96 and n. 3. 

*O>. cit., TII, 36. 
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mention of Sarah. Hurn again refers to both writers a comparison 
between Joshua and Pizarro, but the words this time are Boling- 
broke’s, and Voltaire does not mention Pizarro; whereas, both Vol- 
taire and Tindal were fond of comparing Aod and Ravaillac, 
Hebrew and French regicides. Moreover, Hurn has found no 
textual borrowings and proved no direct influence. Bolingbroke 
did not discuss the morals of the prophets, on which subject Tindal 
had an obvious influence on Voltaire.2* To Voltaire’s criticism 
of the Old Testament, Bolingbroke’s only contributions may have 
been a stimulus to the search for collateral authority, and doubts 
merely expressed as to Moses’ authorship of the Pentateuch, on 
both of which questions Voltaire had to find elsewhere the elabo- - 
rate details of his arguments. On the New Testament, Boling- 
broke was much more cautious. He thought that the remarks of 
cavillers should have little weight.2° Voltaire’s fostering the 
Examen important upon him was therefore nothing short of pre- 
posterous. Bolingbroke believed that Christianity would have 
fared better without the Gospel according to John and the later 
additions of the Church, and criticised Paul severely, but this was 
far from Voltaire’s scathing criticism of the person of Christ, of 
the immorality of his teachings, of the absurdities of his miracles, 
and of the madness of his apostles. Bolingbroke accepted the 
New Testament miracles and even some of the Old. In view of 
Voltaire’s use of Woolston, Tindall, Fabricius, and Annet, there 
is no room here for Bolingbroke. The very Examen important 
contains the Woolston miracles, the criticisms of Annet against 
Paul, the immoralities of the prophets from Tindal, and even 
Greek quoted from the Codex Apocryphus of Fabricius. It was 
reprinted in 1817 in Carlile’s Deist as “attributed to Bolingbroke, 
but written by M. de Voltaire,” and l’Abbé Guenée early suspected 
that Bolingbroke had little or nothing to do with it. 

Beuchot has pointed out occasionally in his notes that many of 
Voltaire’s later references to Bolingbroke are rather to the sup- 
posed Bolingbroke of the Examen important. An even more fla- 
grant instance of Voltaire’s disregard for the truth is found in his 


“* Voltaire’s most frequent references to Bolingbroke’s criticisms are, never- 
theless, on this head. Cf. table de matiéres, Moland ed. His certain source 
was Tindal’s Christianity as Old as Creation (London, 1730). 

. ™ Op. cit., ITI, 470. 
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article on Bolingbroke in his Lettres sur les auteurs anglais, pub- 
lished some months later, in 1767. Voltaire’s purpose was plainly 
to throw the odium of his writings on English authorities, whether 
he used them or not. Of Bolingbroke, he writes: 


On a publié aprés la mort du lord Bolingbroke quelques-uns de ses 
ouvrages plus violents encore que son Recueil philosophique; il y dé- 
ploie une éloquence funeste. Personne n’a jamais écrit rien de plus 
fort: on voit qu’il avait la religion chrétienne en horreur. [I est triste 
qu’un si sublime génie ait voulu couper par la racine un arbre qu’il 
pouvait rendre trés-utile en élarguant les branches, et en nettoyant 
sa mousse.”® 


It is even more regrettable that a Houdon did not catch the 
expression of Voltaire’s countenance as he penned these lines, or 
that an Abbé Guenée did not explain his mental reservations as 
he thus exchanged roles with his former English “friend”. 

It is to this Bolingbroke turned Voltaire that the crafty French 
philosopher refers constantly in his Dieu et les hommes and espe- 
cially in his later works such as the Bible enfin expliquée. And 
although critics are agreed that the Examen important is at least 
a very distorted picture of Bolingbroke’s thought, yet they still 
continue to be fooled by the very number of these false references 
and form false conclusions on the esteem in which Voltaire held 
Bolingbroke, even to the point of refusing to take seriously the 
unpleasant incidents that occurred between the men and the not 
at all flattering estimate that Voltaire gave repeatedly of Boling- 
broke’s works, once that distinguished author was safely in his 
grave. When, in his Histoire de l’établissement du christiantsme, 
Voltaire calls Bolingbroke “le théiste le plus déclaré,’?” he is 
hardly thinking of Lord Bolingbroke, the English Tory, but rather 
of Voltaire, the author of the Examen important, whose style was 
so much superior. It required no small audacity to attribute this 
work to such a well-known man, whose complete philosophical 
works had been published posthumously and were causing no 
little stir in England. No one can maintain, however, that the 
ruse was not eminently successful. 

Under cover of the name of Bolingbroke, Voltaire felt free to 
attack the established religion more rabidly than he had before 


"XXXVI, 488. 
"XXXII, 173. 
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dared. Some of his boldest criticisms occur in the Examen im- 
portant. This liberty was much more important to him than the 
faithful quoting of Bolingbroke’s milder criticisms. He had an 
efficacious means of covering his tracks, namely, a veritable 
smoke-screen of English atmosphere. His only concession to 
Bolingbroke seems to have been a few sentences in the avant- 
propos, which begin: 

“Je ne suis point de l’avis du ‘Whig indépendant,’ qui semble vouloir 
abolir tout sacerdoce, etc.?§ 


Thereafter follows the atmosphere: 


“notre grand Newton, notre enchanteur Merlin, lady Blackacre.... 
dans la salle de common plays, Bedlam, la maison de fous 4 Londres, 
nos écrivains de Grubstreet, notre apothécaire Moore, qui met dans 
nos gazettes: ‘Prenez mes pillules, gardez-vous des contrefaites,’ un 
sir reverend, en anglais, est un étron, les disciples de Fox contre les 
disciples de Brown, ces contes du Tonneau,” etc.2° 


The same procedure is maintained in Dieu et les hommes, and 
many minor works attributed to Englishmen. Leslie Stephen 
thinks that Voltaire got from Bolingbroke a thousand epigrams. 
Yet such expressions were typical of English polemical works of 
the period, and Voltaire may well have gleaned them from Annet, 
from the Independent Whig, or from Bolingbroke’s Craftsman, 
which followed him to France. They have a journalistic flavor. 

It would seem that the intimacy, both personal and intellectual, 
between Voltaire and Bolingbroke, has been greatly exaggerated. 
They were far apart on essential points of metaphysics. The 
similarity in their historical criticisms of the Old Testament is 
general and elusive. Voltaire certainly found his details elsewhere. 
On the New Testament and on the miracles, they again widely 
differed. Voltaire attributed many of his daring remarks to 
Bolingbroke and never to anyone more falsely. Along with 
Toland, Collins, Woolston, Tindal and Annet, Bolingbroke became 
confused in Voltaire’s mind as the personification of a typified 
English “incrédule,” which, more often than not, was actually 
Voltaire himself. But Bolingbroke was a lord. His great gift to 
Voltaire, both in his life-time and after his death, was his name. 

NorMAN L. TORREY 

* XXVI, 110. . 

*®XXVI, 202, 204, 208, 217, 218, 236, 238, etc. 


ALII 


THE PRIORITY OF THE GONCOURTS’ DIS- 
COVERY OF JAPANESE ART 


M. EDMOND et Jules de Goncourt ont inventé trois choses, 

ils le disent du moins: le naturalisme, la vogue du XVIII® 
siécle, et le japonisme. Pour nous en tenir a la littérature, ils se 
flattent un peu; cependant Germinie Lacerteux est de 1865, et suivait 
Renée Mauperin, qui est de 1864.1 


With these words Professor Lanson began the section of his 
Histoire de la littérature francatse devoted to the Goncourt 
brothers. It would be permissible in a manual intended for the 
man in the street to halt at this point in order to discuss the 
Goncourt claims to have founded Naturalism without investigating 
the vogue of the eighteenth century and of things Japanese in 
literature. Here, however, it is proposed to go a little farther, to 
investigate first the Goncourt claims to be the first French artists 
to appreciate the work of the Japanese, and secondly to call atten- 
tion to a kind of literary “Japonisme,” concerning which Professor 
Lanson is silent. 

Edmond de Goncourt first suggested that he and his brother 
were among the earliest Frenchmen to possess Japanese color 
prints in a passage of La Maison d’un artiste, published in 1881. 
Speaking of an “album” of legendary scenes, he said that it was 
bought in 1852, and that this was, for his brother and himself, 
“la révélation de cette imagerie d’art alors bien vaguement connue 
de l’Europe, qui, depuis, a fait des enthousiastes comme le paysa- 
giste Rousseau.’* <A few years later, Edmond de Goncourt made 
stronger claims. In the preface to his Chérie, 1884, he put into 
the mouth of his brother Jules the assertion that they were the 
first propagators of Japanese art, mentioning as proofs (1) their 
description, in 1851, of a Paris drawing-room furnished with 
things Japanese, to be found in En 18 ..._, their first book, (2) 
their purchases of bronzes and lacquer ware at the shops of Mal- 


*Lanson, Histoire illustrée de la littérature francaise, 1923, II, 362. Com- 
pare, in this connection, John Drinkwater (Outline of Literature, III, 900) ; 
“The brothers de Goncourt invented naturalism just as they invented, or 
claimed to invent symbolism” (sic). 

* Maison d’un artiste, Charpentier ed., I, pp. 208-9. 
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linet and Desoye, (3) their discovery, in 1860, at the Porte 
Chinoise (M. Desoye’s shop) of the first Japanese album known 
to the world of writers and painters, and (4) the pages devoted 
to Japanese things in Manette Salomon and Idées et Sensations.® 
The third claim of the Goncourts to be the inventors of “‘Japon- 
isme’”’ was made in 1888, at the time when Edmond was publish- 
ing his diary. Here, in the third volume, under the date of 
October 29, 1868, one reads: 

Le goiit de la chinoiserie et de la japonaiserie, ce got nous |’avons 
eu des premiers. Ce gofit aujourd’hui descendu aux bourgeois, qui 
plus que nous l’a senti, préché, propagé? Qui s’est passionné pour les 
premiers albums japonais, et a eu le courage d’en acheter? 


It is in these words that Edmond de Goncourt asserted his 
claims to have been the first artist who appreciated the work of the 
Japanese. Perhaps some discrepancies have already been noticed 
in the statements that have just been quoted. ‘Thus, whereas 
Edmond, in La Maison d’un Artiste, dates his discovery of the 
first book of Japanese color prints in 1852, in the preface to Chérie 
he gives the year as 1860, and the place as the Porte Chinoise 
shop of Desoye. Moreover, it should be added, this shop was 
only opened in 1862. These varying dates should therefore put 
the investigator on his guard. Hence let us now examine the 
other writings of the Goncourts to discover what information they 
afford for the solution of this question, and then consult some 
other contemporary accounts of the discovery of Japan in Paris. 

Edmond de Goncourt said that his novel Ex 718 . . , written 
in 1851, contained a description of a drawing-room furnished with 
Japanese curiosities. Candor obliges the reader of that book to 
say that most of the bronze incense burners, vases, bonbon dishes, 
and jardiniéres mentioned in this place were made in Tongking 
or in China, while only one object described in this story has an 
unmistakably Japanese origin.’ Then in Jdées et Sensations, a book 

* Chérie, defin. ed., p. xi, reprinted in Préfaces et manifestes littéraires. 

“Date said to be confirmed by E. Chesneau and given by L. Bénédite 
in an article on Whistler, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, August, 1905, p. 143. 
Desoye is listed for the first time in the Bottin of 1863. 

®En 18 .. , chap. viii; “C’était une fort belle japonaiserie. Sur un 
fond de laque noir, vernissé comme une feuille de houx, quelque Philippe 


Rousseau de la province de Yamato avait jeté de grands coqs déhanchés 
en saillie de cinq lignes d’or.” 
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of extracts from the yet unpublished Goncourt journal, issued as 
late as 1866, there are two references to Japanese art. The first, 
placed conspicuously on page 15, is a discussion of the monsters 
created by the Japanese. The second is an attempt to derive the 
art of Japan and the Middle Ages from the forms of the human 
embryo.® As in En 18... , the Goncourts, in this book, did not 
make any direct allusion to the Japanese color prints which Ed- 
mond claimed to have discovered in 1852 or 1860. The first 
published reference to the picture albums of the Japanese forms 
Chapter XLVII of Manette Salomon, composed by the Goncourts 
between May, 1865, and August, 1866. The hero of this novel, 
Coriolis de Naz, is supposed to own and enjoy these prints in 
1852.” Again, in the present published form of the Journal des 
Goncourt, a eulogy of Japanese art, which is said to have its 
beauties like that of Greece, will be found under the date of 
January 10, 1862, on the fourth page of the second volume of the 
diary. Their earliest definite mention of the Japanese color print 
is dated July 19, 1864, when they wrote: 

Ce soir, le soleil ressemble & un pain a cacheter cerise, sur un ciel, 
sur une mer grise perle. Dans leurs impressions en couleur, les Japo- 
nais seuls ont osé ces étranges effets de la nature.® 


Thus, when Edmond de Goncourt’s claims to be the discoverer 
of Japanese art, and especially his claim to the discovery of the 
Japanese print, are checked up against the internal evidence af- 
forded by his writings, one comes to the conclusion that the earli- 
est date which can safely be given for this discovery would be 
1862, the year when the Porte Chinoise shop dealing in Far — 
Eastern curios was opened by M. and Mme. Desoye at 220 Rue 
de Rivoli.® But at this time the Goncourts were certainly not 


*Idées et Sensations, Charp. ed., p. 232. In the Goncourt Journal, 
the two passages under discussion are dated January 6 and March 9g, 1866. 

* Manette Salomon, defin. ed., p. 164. The priority of the Goncourts’ 
discovery of Japanese art has not been discussed in the “postfaces” con- 
tributed by members of the Goncourt Academy to this edition of their works. 

*Journal des G., II, p. 213. 

°Cf. the description in Journal des G., V, pp. 198-9: “Mercredi 31 mars. 
—En ces derniers jours que de stations dans cette boutique de la rue de 
Rivoli, ot tréne en sa bijouterie d’idole japonaise, la grasse Mme. Desoye. 

“Une figure presque historique de ce temps, car ce magasin a été ]’endroit, 
Vécole, pour ainsi dire, ot: s’est élaboré ce grand mouvement japonais, qui 
s’étend aujourd’hui de la peinture & la mode. Ca été tout d’abord 
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the only French artists who knew the Japanese color prints, al- 
though they appear to have been the first French writers to ap- 
preciate them at their true value.?° 

According to the late Léonce Bénédite,’ “l’inventeur de l’art 
japonais” was the etcher Félix Bracquemond,!? who is said to 
have discovered in 1856, in the hands of the printer Delatre, a 
volume of Hokusai’s Mangwa, which had been used in packing a 
shipment of porcelain. Some two years later Bracquemond se- 
cured possession of this album from the engraver Lavieille, who 
then owned it. It became Bracquemond’s breviary, which he de- 
lighted in showing to friends and strangers alike. An earlier, less 
exact account of the discovery of Japanese art in Paris was that 
of Ernest Chesneau, entitled “Le Japon a Paris,” in the Gazette 


quelques originaux, comme mon frére et moi, puis Baudelaire, puis Burty, 
puis Villot, presque aussi amoureux de la marchande que de ses bibelots, puis 
4&4 notre suite, la bande des peintres impressionnistes,—enfin les hommes 
et les femmes du monde, ayant la prétention d’étre des natures artistiques. 

“Dans cette boutique aux étrangetés, si joliment faconnées et toujours 
caressées de soleil, les heures passent rapides, a regarder, a manier, 
a retourner, ces choses d’un art agréable au toucher, et cela, au milieu 
du babil, des rites, des pouffements fous de la joviale créature. 

“Bonne fille et adroite marchande, que cette blanche juive, ayant fait 
une révolution au Japon, par la transparence de son teint, et que les 
fiévreux du pays, auxquels elle donnait de la quinine, croyaient trés sin- 
cérement la Vierge Marie, visitant ]’Extréme-Orient.” , 

* Probably the first French writer to mention Japanese picture books 
is Baron de Chassiron, who visited Japan in 1858. He said in his Notes 
sur le Japon, la Chine et V'Inde, Paris, 1861, p. 114: “J’ai pu.... me 
faire une collection assez compléte de manuels des sciences, des arts, des 
métiers au Japon; méme de recueils de caricatures. Ces petits livres, im- 
primés ou gravés sur bois, je ne sais encore, avec le plus grand soin, bien 
mieux incontestablement que les manuels semblables en usage en France, 
servent a l’éducation du peuple; ils sont du plus bas prix..... es 

“See Art et Décoration, February, 1905, p. 39, “Félix Bracquemond, 
l’animalier” by L. Bénédite; Gazette des Beaux-Arts, August, 1905, p. 142, 
“Whistler,” by L. B. His account of this discovery has been adopted 
by the Pennells in their Life of J. M. Whistler, pp. 115-6. B. said, with 
some exaggeration, that in 1862, after the opening of M. Desoye’s shop 
“tous les jours on rencontrait chez lui Baudelaire, les fréres de Goncourt, 
il y avait James Tissot, Deck qu’intéressait leur céramique, Villot, le con- 
servateur du Louvre, il y avait surtout, pourrait-on dire, Whistler. Fantin, 
initié par Bracquemond, subit le charme.” Art et Décoration, loc. cit. 

* Bracquemond, who was a friend of Gavarni, is mentioned for the first 
time in the Goncourt Journal Dec. 25, 1856. 
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des Beaux-Arts for 1878. Chesneau said that it took place in 
1862, and asked whether the discoverer was Alfred Stevens, 
Whistler, Diaz, Fortuny or Alph. Legros.1* Hence one wonders 
whether Edmond de Goncourt’s claim to have bought a Japanese 
album in 1852, as he stated in Maison d’un artiste in 1881, was 
not meant as a reply to this widely read article of Chesneau’s 
which had appeared three years before. Here one might quote a 
paragraph of a letter from Baudelaire to Arséne Houssaye, dated 
1861, which shows that “Japonneries” were already known in 
Paris previous to Chesneau’s date of 1862: 


Il y a longtemps que j’ai regu un paquet de japonneries. Je les ai 
partagées entre mes amis et amies, et je vous en ai réservé trois. 
Elles ne sont pas mauvaises, (images d’Epinal du Japon, 2 sols piéce a 
Yeddo). Je vous assure que sur du vélin, et encadré de bambou ou 
de baguettes vermillon, c’est d’un grand effet. (Ch. Baudelaire, Cor- 
respondance, 1841-66, p. 322). 


Finally, the name of Philippe Burty, one of the very first 
Frenchmen to make a collection of Japanese art, should be men- 
tioned. Burty was intimate with the Goncourt brothers, pub- 
lished a study of Jules de Goncourt’s etchings in his Maétres et 
petits-maitres, and his enthusiasm and enlightened taste undoubt- 
edly influenced such later students and collectors of Japanese art 
as Edmond de Goncourt, Théodore Duret and Louis Gonse. 
Burty’s own collection was begun at such an early date that a 
portion of it was exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 1867.*‘ 


% Gaz. des B-A, 1878, pt. 2, pp. 386-8: “C’est un peintre flanant chez 
un marchand qui... . découvrit dans un récent arrivage du Havre de ces 
feuilles peintes et des feuilles imprimées en couleurs, des albums de croquis 
au trait rehaussés de teintes plates dont les caractére esthétique . . . . tran- 
chait nettement avec le caractére des objets chinois. Cela se passait en 1862.” 

See Gaston Migeon, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1897, pt. 2, p. 220. In 
1881, when reviewing La Maison d’un artiste, L. Gonse gave the date when 
Goncourt began to collect. See Gazette des Beaux-Aris, July 1881, p. rot, 
“Vers 1873, & l’époque ot M. Philippe Sichel en revenait les caisses remplies 
d’objets admirables, mis dans la circulation par la suite de la révolution poli- 
tique qui avait ouvert le Japon aux étrangers et bouleversé les mceurs 
antiques du pays, M. de Goncourt fut au nombre des rares avisés qui les 
recueillirent et en firent le novau d’une véritable collection.” Cf. also Duret 
(Livres et Albums illustrés du Japon, p. v.): “Il n’y avait guére ....en 
1873, que Burty et Goncourt qui s’intéressassent systématiquement aux objets 
d’art du Japon et parmi ceux-ci aux albums et aux estampes.” 
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Hence, although Edmond de Goncourt could justly claim to 
have created, at a later date, the movement of opinion which has 
given a place of honor to the artists of the Far East and won ad- 
mission for them to museums and collections, to art criticism and 
to literature,*> one sees from the preceding evidence that Pro- 
fessor Lanson was quite justified in merely restating, without guar- 
antees, the Goncourt claim to be the inventors of the craze for 
Japan. 

But it may be doubtful whether Professor Lanson is justified 
in regarding “la vogue du XVIII® siécle et le japonisme”’ as being 
unconnected with literature. In the case of the craze for the 
eighteenth century, the existence of a book like Verlaine’s Fétes 
galantes (1869), which owes so much to the opening of the La 
Caze rooms at the Louvre and to the Goncourts’ studies of the 
eighteenth century, will be sufficient evidence that this comment 
in Lanson’s manual is unfortunately worded. Now with regard 
to the literary significance of ‘“‘Japonisme,” without restating the 
thesis of M. Pierre Sabatier that the Goncourts were impregnated 
with “Japonisme” and that their writings as a whole are a form of 
“literary micrography,”?® and without studying the influence of 
Edmond de Goncourt’s Maison d’un artiste, his Préfaces et Mani- 
festes littéraires, his Outamaro and his Hokousai, it may be of 
interest to note that he introduced into French literature, as a 
new element for his écriture artiste, a type of simile based upon 
familiarity with the art and curiosities of Japan. 

* Cf. L. Gonse, reviewing La Maison d’un artiste in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, July, 1881, p. 102: “nous avons trouvé dans la Maison d’un 
artiste, et c'est 14 un symptéme d’importance qu’il faut noter avec soin— 
Ventrée de cet art dans la haute critique et dans la littérature; la descrip- 
tion exacte et l’analyse esthétique des objets, les notices d’ensemble sur les 
séries, la traduction des inscriptions et des signatures, voila ce que nous 
donnent les deux volumes de M. de Goncourt et ce qu’aucun livre francais 
ne nous donnait encore.” 

* Pp. Sabatier, Esthétique des Goncourt, p. 364: “Les Goncourt, sans 
lavouer implicitement, croient encore a l’influence du japonisme sur la 
littérature: ils en sont d’ailleurs eux-mémes tout imprégnés. Comme les 
artistes japonais, ils veulent faire de la photographie esthétique; ils veulent 
offrir au lecteur des détails fugitifs, heureusement surpris. Comme les 
artistes japonais, ils ont voulu tout quintessencier: les couleurs, les formes, 
et les sensations et, comme eux, ils n’ont pas su se garder d’un certain 
maniérisme, et d’une prédilection un peu trop vive pour la micrographie 
et pour la micro-peinture littéraire.”’ 
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The first of these similes will be found in La Fille Elisa, 1877, 
where a woman’s nose, shaped like the ace of spades, is compared 
to the sucker which the Japanese ivory workers give to the octo- 
pus.?” Two others will be found in Edmond’s Fréres Zemganno, 
1879.78 In one, the movements of the hanging body of an acro- 
bat are compared to the attitudes which Japanese artists give to 
the bodies of monkeys in their hanging bronze chains. In the 
other, the shadows cast by chairs in a park are compared to a 
legion of crabs scaling a page in a Japanese picture book.’® The 
only other simile of this kind known to the present writer in 
Edmond de Goncourt’s work will be found in La Faustin, 1881, 
in which the shores of German and Swiss lakes are said to re- 
semble the views of a Japanese album which unfold pictures of 
life by the waterside in the Far East.?° 

A few Japanese similes of the same kind may be found in other 
French writers who seem to have felt Goncourt’s influence. There 


" Fille Elisa, Charpentier ed., p. 139: “Une longue créature blondasse, 
larveuse, fluente, qui se terminait par une toute petite téte en boule. Le 
cheveu rare, les yeux bleu faience entre les paupieres humoreuses, un 
petit mez as de pique, pareil au sucoir que les ivoiriers japonais donnent 
a la pieuvre....” 

* With regard to the subjects of these books, there is a striking parallel 
between Utamaro’s albums recording the life of the Japanese courtesan and 
La Fille Elisa, and between Hokusai’s studies of acrobats and Les Fréres 
Zemganno. 

* Freres Zemganno, same ed., p. 54: “Avec ce trapéze... . Gianni 

. . s@€ suspendait par un bras et son corps montait et descendait par 
une de ces ascensions qui se dévident de cété, et telle que les artistes 
japonais en donnent aux corps des singes dans leurs originales suspensions 
de bronze.” : 

ibid., p. 357: “Dans Vallée déserte, aux deux ou trois silhouettes noires 
noyées dans le lointain aqueux .... les rondes ombres des si¢ges d’in- 
nombrables chaises de fer, projetaient, sur le sol mouillé, P’apparence d’une 
de ces inquiétantes légions de crabes escalant le bas d’une page d’un album 
japonais.” | 

Ta Faustin, defin. ed., Chap. XLVI, p. 230: “Les bords des lacs de 
V’Allemagne et de la Suisse offrent aux excursionistes des recoins char- 
mants: ce sont des débarcadéres de bateaux 4 vapeur, montrant dans de 
petites criques riantes, des estacades, des balcons, des balustrades, que 
peuplent, au milieu de plantes grimpantes, des voyageuses accoudées dans 
des mouvements de grace; ce sont ces légtres architectures de bois, aux 
pieds mouillés, portant des femmes et des fleurs, et qui ressemblent aux 
images d’un album japonais déroulant la vie au bord de l’eau de |’Extréme- 
Orient.” 
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are two of these comparisons in Huysmans’ A Rebours, 1884. 
This is the way in which he tells how Des Esseintes’ dining-room 
was situated with reference to the other parts of his house: 

Ainsi que ces boites du Japan qui entrent, les unes dans les autres, 
cette piéce était insérée dans une piéce plus grande qui était la véri- 
table salle 4 manger batie par l’architecte (Charpentier ed., p. 26). 
Huysmans also described Verlaine’s innovation, when he inverted 
the parts of the sonnet, by a reference to Japanese pottery: 


Il [Verlaine] avait tenté de rajeunir les poémes 4 forme fixe: le 
sonnet qu’il retournait, la queue en l’air, de méme que certains poissons 
Japonais en terre polychrome qui posent sur leur socle, les ouies en 
bas (ibid. p. 246). 

In Maupassant’s story Mouche, 1890, he also sought to interpret 
nature by a comparison with a page from a Japanese album, as 
Goncourt had done.?! 

In addition to this list of examples, a few Japanese similes will 
be found in Marcel Proust. In Le Cété de Guermantes, Proust 
compared an apple orchard by the seaside with the blossoms on a 
Japanese screen.?? Then in A lombre des jeunes filles en fleurs 
Proust describes sunset effects by comparison with Japanese 
prints,?* and in Sodom et Gomorrhe, apple trees remind him again 
of these prints and their backgrounds.** 


“Published in L’Inutile Beauté, Conard ed., p. 100: “Ah! la belle, 
calme, variée, et puante riviére pleine de mirage et d’immondices. Je lai 
tant aimée, je crois, parce qu’elle m’a donné, me semble-t-il, le sens de la 
vie. Ah! les promenades le long des berges fleuries, mes amis les grenouilles 
qui révaient, le ventre au frais, sur une feuille de nénuphar, et les lis d’eau 
coquet et fréles, au milieu des grandes herbes fines qui m’ouvraient soudain, 
derriére un saule, un feuillet d’album japonais quand le martin-pécheur 
fuyait devant moi comme une flamme bleue.” 

“Vol. I, p. 192: “En Normandie, par exemple, chez son pére, dit-elle 
en désignant le duc de Chatellerault, qui a de magnifiques pommiers au 
bord de la mer, comme sur un paravent japonais, ils ne sont vraiment 
roses qu’aprés le 20 mai.” 

*Vol. II, p. 97: “Une fois c’était une exposition d’estampes japonaises : 
a cété de la mince découpure de soleil rouge et rond comme la lune, un 
“huage jaune paraissait un lac contre lequel des glaives noirs se profilaient 
ainsi que les arbres de sa rive, une barre d’un rose tendre, que je n’avais 
revu depuis ma premiére boite de couleurs s’enflait comme un fleuve, sur 
les deux rives duquel des bateaux semblaient attendre 4 ce qu’on vint les 
tirer pour les mettre 4 flot.” 

“Vol. II, p. 211: “horizon lointain de la mer fournissait aux pommiers 
comme un arriére-plan d’estampe japonaise.” 
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Perhaps one may conclude, therefore, even from this meagre 
' list of Japanese similes, that the discovery and appreciation of 
Japanese art in Paris was not without a certain influence upon 
French prose.?5 

WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 


= Cf. W. L. Schwartz, “L’Influence de la poésie japonaise sur la poésie 
francaise contemporaine,” R.L.C., Oct., 1926, pp. 654-72. 
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XLITI 
MORE NOTES ON PEARL 


INCE the preparation of ‘Some Notes on the Pearl,’ a new 

edition of the poem by Gollancz has appeared, issued in 1921 
but too late for use in my former article. Besides, some new notes 
have been accumulating from further study of the poem, and 
another article seems warranted. 

The new edition of Gollancz, it goes without saying, is immensely 
better than that which he put out thirty years ago (1891). Even 
in his first edition Gollancz had emended most of the lines in 
which a final e, historical, inflectional or analogical, could be amply 
defended against Osgood’s later supposition of intentional omis- 
sion.? In his second edition Gollancz adds a similar final e to rych 
(68), and step (683) making it steppe. Without emending the text, 
he suggests beroun for broun in 990 where in the article above cited 
I had proposed glasse for meter. He also adds an inflectional 
final e to counsayl (319), and nw (527), as well as to the infinitives 
com (701), vayl (912) and won (918), of which the first and last 
occur in rime.’ 

In addition to these I would now propose for similar reasons 
to add final e in the following: frech (87) (as I partly suggested 
in the article on ‘Imperfect Lines’’ cited above), bynk (553), 
con (709), ilk (995), and rys (1093). In 553, it is true, bynk may 
be retained by placing the stress upon wus “us,” but wus bynk(e) so 
seems better to satisfy the conditions of stress and meaning. In 
709 con(e) as a subjunctive, equivalent to cunne, would satisfy 
the meter as I pointed out, and be better than emending the line 


1 PMLA, XXXVII, 52 ff. 

2 See Osgood’s edition, Introd. p. xliii and note 1; Northup’s able “‘Study of the 
Metrical Structure of the Pearl,” PMLA, XII 326 ff.; and my “Imperfect Lines in 
the Pearl’ etc., Mod. Phil., XIX, 131 ff, 

* In Gollancz’s first edition twenty-one lines were emended by such addition of an 
historical, inflectional, or analogical final e; viz, 17, 51, 68, 122, 225, 286, 312, 381, 
486, 564, 586, 678, 683, 825, 999, 1000, 1004, 1036, 1046, 1076, 1133. 
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more violently. Kélbing’s proposal of arede (Eng. Stud. XVI, 
268-73) introduces a word not otherwise found in the poems. 
Holthausen’s insertion of so before con (Archiv. CX XIII, 242), 
adopted by G’, supposes the unlikely omission by the scribe of 
an important word. For i/k(e) in 995, a form justified historically 
and grammatically, compare pys tlke spech (704). Rys(e) is 
certainly the form in 1093 as shown by the other rimes.*‘ 

Gollancz, similarly, did not hesitate in his first edition to add 
an inflectional final d to hope (142), marre (359), calle (572), carpe 
(752), and in his second edition the same ending to hope (185). 
Of these O. admits only marre(d), though all are certainly correct 
as Miss Day has shown in Mod. Lang. Rev. XIV, 413. G' had 
corrected hylle3 (678) to hylle as necessary to the rime, and G? 
follows O. in correcting perle3 to perle in 335. On the other hand, 
G’’s altering of gare3 to gare in 331 seems needless, as does his 
emending of livre3 (1108) and wede3 (1112) to livre and wede. In 
the last two cases the verb is wasse ‘‘was,’”’ but not only is wasse 
used for rime in this place, but it is sometimes plural, as wat3 of 
Cl. 781. 

Corrections of clear errors of the copyist are among the most 
justifiable of emendations. Such are the dittographs out out (649), 
pus bus (673), and such forms as me3bor for ne3bor (688), lomp 
for lomb (815), lonbe for lombe (861), lompe for lombe (945) and 
lombe for lompe (1046). Such errors have been corrected by all 
editors. Quite as certain are clear errors in rime words, as synglere 
(or syngulere G?) for synglure (8); adubbemente for adubmente (72); 
ene for y3en (200); pece for pyse (229); spece for spyce (235); 
uncortayse for uncortoyse (303); mekenysse for mekenesse (406); 
baylye for bayly (442); meny or mene for meyny (542), a monoph- 
thonged form of OF mai(s)nee; som for sum (584); rescow for 
rescoghe (610), a new singular from ME rescous (Chauc. C. T. 
A 2643), OF rescousse; inow for inoghe (612), for which see innowe 
riming with lowe in Gaw. 1401; propertys for propertes (752); 
hyl-cot for hyl-coppe (791); felone for felonye (800); mem, that is 
mém, “‘maim,’’ for men (802); quere for query (803); swete for 
swatte (829); tyt for ty3¢ (1013); enpryse for enpresse (1097). 

Besides these there are a considerable number of rime words 
which are clearly wrong or misleading, at least in spelling, though 


‘For convenience the following abbreviations will be used in referring to 
editions of the poem: M.= Morris; O., Osgood; G!, G?, Gollancz’s two editions res- 
pectively; B., Bateson, Patience. 
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editors have hesitated to change them. Thus, there is no justi- 
fycation for the -y3e of French derived sorquydry3e (309) and try3e 
(311), the OF ending being -ie. So Arraby (430) should be Arrabye, 
not only to rime with cortaysye but because derived from OF 
Arabie; see Chaucer’s rime of the word with ye ‘‘eye” in B. of D. 
982. Confusion between final e and final y, doubtless due to 
likeness of the sounds in the copyist’s later age, accounts fora | 
number of apparently false rimes. Strict conformity to the 
language of the poet would therefore suggest dayle for dayly (313), 
bayle for bayly (315) and for baly (1083)—compare the different 
word baylye, written bayly in 442; mene, that is mgne (méne) for 
meyny (542), and the corresponding rime words pene “‘penny”’ 
(546)—see pene in 510 and 562, attene (548), plene (549), strene 
(551), the last three infinitives like reprene of 544. The rime with 
hit (698)—compare justyfyet (700)—shows that forms with voice- 
less ¢ must be assumed for tryed (702), asspyed (704), dyed (705), 
tryed (707). Prevailing rimes with -/és “‘less’’ show that resse (874) 
should be rés “rush, onset,” while dystresse (898) and expresse 
(910) should probably be forms of the same words with long open @. 

Even these changes are not considerable for so careless a copyist 
as has handed down to us these poems. On the other hand, emen- 
dation may easily be carried too far, as may be illustrated by two 
or three instances in G*. For-example, the perfectly good rime 
juele (23), with open ¢ as have all the other rimes of the stanza, is 
altered to mele, from the rare OE meal “speech,” which would 
have long close ¢ in Midland English. A bad rime has been added 
to an unnecessary change in meaning. So it seems needlessly 
mathematical to alter forty bowsande (786) to forty foure bowsande, 
thereby injuring the meter, even though the poet did know the 
original number and was able to follow it metrically in 869-70. 
Note here, too, the general hundreth bowsande3 of 1107. Similarly, 
to alter Twelve forlonge space (1030) to Twelve bowsande forlonge 
and calmly omit space to accommodate the new word would seem 
editorially pedantic, if arithmetically exact. Yet it is pleasanter 
to recognize in G? many useful hints, many and excellent notes, 
and a greatly improved glossary. 

To these general suggestions and summaries I now add some 
further notes to this beautiful poem, the beauty of which is being 
more and more widely appreciated.® 


® T note especially the recent Italian translation as La Perla (1926), by Professor 
Frederico Olivero of the University of Turin. 
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14-6. wyschande pat wele 
Pat wont wat3 whyle devoyde my wrange, 
And® heven my happe and al my hele. 


The passage has given trouble in more than one respect. M., 
O., G' and G* take devoyde as a verb meaning “drive away,”’ 
apparently making it an infinitive here, but with doubtful con- 
struction. So heven was wrongly connected with OE hebban by O., 
less violently with OE hafentan by G’, if it is a verb. I suggest 
making devoyde the participial adjective ‘lacking, wanting,” with 
wrange as its object, that is before the dreamer’s rebellious spirit 
had taken possession of him. Heven may then be read as the noun. 
The simplest translation, 


wishing that weal 
That was wont when lacking my sin, 
And heaven (was) my chance and all my salvation, 


requires no extra word and no special peculiarity of construction. 
For devoyde (voyd) in this construction without the modern of 
compare “In hym [Christ] voyd was nothyng that was nydfull 
and fytt”’—NED A. I, 9, the quotation of 1290. So Palsgrave 
(1530) has devoyde “‘without or delivered of a thing,’’ and see 
Spenser, F.Q. I, ix, 15. The pat of line 17 is then my wrange (15), 
as G? indicates by his punctuation. 

32 to wone3. The editors take wone3 as from won “‘dwelling,”’ 
OE (ge)wuna, G? citing to wone3 “‘home.”’ ‘‘To win home or for 
home,” O. ‘for storage,’’ does not seem to me strong enough. 
I propose an OE wunne “pleasure, fruition, gain,’’ parallel to 
OHG wunna, Germ. wonne “‘pleasure.’”’ This word as won almost 
certainly occurs in Cl. 720 and Gaw. 1238, 1269. In his new edition 
of the latter poem Tolkien gives the meaning “pleasure, will’’ 
for 1238, though, as I think, wrongly referring it to Scand. vdn 
“hope.” 

54 fyrte. Holthausen (Archiv XC) proposed fyrce “fierce” which 
G? accepts. It is true that OE fers does rarely appear as firs in 
Middle English (Matzner, two examples), but the vowel is regu- 
larly long and in these poems always has e; cf. Cl. 101, 217; Pat. 
ferslych (337); Gaw. fersly, feersly (329, 832, 1323), fersnes (646). 
On the other hand OE fyrht “timid, fearful” might easily lose its 
h and become fyrt, pl. fyrte; cf. Siev.-Cook, Gram. of Old Eng., 


¢ I shall regularly expand & as and, though the copyist wrote onde in 1212 and 
sometimes in the other poems. 
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§221, n. 2. Thus both form and meaning support the MS reading. 
For the form, too, cf. myrpe (92, 140, mirpe, 1149) from OE myrhp. 

56 wra3te. Usually assumed to be a form of worchen ‘‘work,” 
with wra3te for wro3te, otherwise the invariable form in all these 
poems. Of such a word it is an unusual form, while it would spring 
naturally from OE wreccan, wreahte “rouse, excite’ and doubtless 
here ‘‘be tormented.”’ 

57 flazt. G' was very near the truth in citing Scotch flauch, but 
not in assuming that the ¢ was ‘‘probably parasitic.” O., G? men- 
tion only ON flag, Eng. flag (stone), as if fla3t could come from 
that. The correct Scotch form is flaucht (faught,) used in Angus 
and Fifeshire for “‘a croft, enclosed bit of land, division of land.” 
The Br.-Str. Dict. is doubtless right in deriving from OE fléan 
“strip, flay,” from which Anglian*fieht, WS*flecht, would be a 
natural formation, and the meaning ‘‘a strip’’ easily become “‘piece 
of land” as here. Holthausen (Archiv. CXXIII, 243) proposed 
WS*fleaht, but without further explanation of form or meaning. 
Compare the similar sla3¢e of line 59, which represents an Anglian 
*slaht (WS*sleaht) from sléan. 

66 cleven. G! defined as “‘cleave”’ in Glossary, but translated 
‘rose sheer’’ in his text, without further explanation. G? follows 
O. in connecting with clyven (1196), and derives both from OE 
clifian (cleofian) ‘‘cleave, adhere,” although such meanings would 
scarcely fit, and the rime here proves cléven, OE cléofan ‘“‘cleave, 
separate.” | 

81 on grounde con grynde. MHolthausen (Archiv XC), with 
extreme literalness, supplies J befrore on, and G? adopts. But it is 
the spirit of the dreamer that is moving, and con grynde is used only 
to explain gravayl, the grains of sand which are pearls. Con grynde 
“did grind, make the noise of grinding” is surely sufficient. 

109 po derworth depe. M. (Pref. to Allit. Poems, p. xxviii) 
regarded po here and in 136 as fem. acc. sg. and depe as therefore 
feminine. The preservation of grammatical gender in so late a 
period of Middle English and especially in North Anglian, is quite 
impossible, and in this example M. is not followed by O. or G. 
Besides, OE déop sb. is a neuter, the only feminine being a weak 
diepe (djpe). The po is clearly a plural and we must therefore 
assume depe is a plural adjective “deep (places),” or a plural noun 
with s omitted for rime, as in juele (929). The frequent use of an 
adjective as a substantive in the poem makes the former likely. 
Cf. alle po dere ‘‘all the dear (ones)”’ in 777. 
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110 bene. O. and B. say “origin unknown,” and G? puts a 
question mark before ‘‘etym.”’ Tolkien, in his new edition of 
Sir Gaw., suggests with a question OF b(i)en. Knigge connected 
with bayn(e) in the poems with essentially the same meaning, and 
assumed that the two forms represent the Scand. e#-é(&) variations 
of OW Scand. (Icl.) beinn. For the phonology compare the 
monophthonging with shortened e in enker (Gaw.) from Scand. 
einkar (einkar). For the meaning, Scand. beinn ‘“‘direct’’ had 
already acquired the modified meaning ‘‘hospitable,” essentially 
the ‘“‘pleasant, gracious” of these poems. In these poems the forms 
bayn, bén, dat. and pl. béme, occur an equal number of times, but 
bayn(e) alone is preserved in Scotch. 

111 swangeande. For this word considered as a present par- 
ticiple O. proposed the impossible OE swengan—swengde “fling, 
dash,” and G* a supposed OE*swangian “‘rush.”” For a present 
participle the e before -ande is suspicious, none of the fifteen 
certain participial forms in the poem having such an ending as. 
-eande. Besides, the meanings “dashing, rushing’”’ seem too strong 
for the situation. I suggest that we have here two words, swange 
ande. The first may be connected with OE swangor “slow,’’ but 
more probably as Bjérkman thought (Scand. Loan Words, p. 221) 
with Icl. swangr “‘slender, slim.” He notes also ME swonge “‘grace- 
ful, slender, gaunt” in Prompt. Parv. 189, 484. The meaning 
“graceful,” or a similar ‘‘pleasant, pretty’? would suit this place 
exactly. Bjérkman would connect ME swonge (swange) with OE 
swancor “pliant, supple,” regarding OE swangor as a different 
word. On the other hand, swange ‘‘slow’’ would not be out of 
keeping with rownande rourde (112) the ‘whispering (murmuring) 
sound,” and would especially suit strem pat dry3ly hale3 (125). 

125 dry3ly. O. gives ‘“‘mightily’” for this place, “gravely” for 
223, and G? “‘continuously, steadily’ for both. So O. gives “heavy” 
for dry3e (823) and G? “‘incessant,”’ each referring to ON driugr 
“solid, substantial, lasting,’’ as does Br.-Str. The word is English, | 
however, as shown by gedréoglice, gedréohlice (Bos.-Tol. Suppl.) 
“in an orderly manner, quietly, gently,” and gedréog(k) ‘‘suitable, 
fit, quiet, gentle.’ Connection with OE dréogan ‘“‘endure”’ is 
evident, and with Scotch and dial. Eng. dree vb. “endure,” as ad}. 
“wearisome, tedious.’? The idea of “lasting, enduring” has de- 
veloped on its pleasant side to “quiet, gentle,” on its more serious 
side to “tedious, wearisome.’”? Both meanings seem to be found 
in our poem. : 
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127 pose floty vale3. M. suggested floter: ‘‘fluttering.’’ G! trans- 
lated ‘‘watery’”’ without explaining, and was followed by O., who 
proposed “OE flot, flottan-+-y.”? G? has ‘‘cf. OF pre flotis’”’ without 
explaining or connecting directly. It is not inconceivable that 
there was an OE flotig ‘“‘watery,”’ but ‘‘watery” hardly fits the idea 
of vales which the dreamer sees and follows. Besides, the form 
floty is clearly plural and may be for flote, with -y for final -e as 
often in these poems. I am inclined to suggest another notion, 
“flat, level,’”? and assume a for o of Scand. flair; cf. the note on 
gladne3 (136). 

134 paz I tom hade. Holthausen (Archiv XC) proposed tom I 
to give greater alliterative stress, and G* adopts, but the change 
seems quite unnecessary. 

136 po gladneg glade. M. regarded gladne3 as OE gladness 
“gladness” and po as indicating the preservation of the original 
grammatical gender in this word. Such preservation is impossible 
as I have mentioned in note to 109. po is regularly a plural of 
pat in these poems. G?, with his penchant for seeing the influence 
of the Romance of the Rose in this poem, assumes that this is a 
reference to Dame Gladness, the wife of Sir Mirth whom he 
insists is referred to in line 140, and then modifies the line to suit 
his conjecture. I propose that gladne3 here is the plural of gladen 
(gladden), a ME and North of England word meaning ‘open 
space, glade,”’ perhaps “‘little glade.’? It thus repeats and em- 
phasizes the idea of dale3 (121), playne3 (122), vale3 (127) of the 
preceding stanza, and much better suits the context than the 
abstract “gladness’’; cf. for gladen the NED., EDD., CiDict. The 
copyist perhaps had before him gladene3, that is gladene3 of two 
syllables, although the MS reading gladne3 is not an impossible 
plural of gladen; cf. hevene3 (423, 620), but keven3 (441). 

Gladen “‘glade” is found in the Wars of Alex. (131): “‘A gladen 
he waytis (a glade he observes) And passes furpe at a posterne 
prevaly alane.” Finally, not only does gladnes(se) ‘“‘gladness”’ 
not appear otherwise in the poems, but all other OE -nes words, 
so far as the glossaries show, eight in number and used seventeen 
times, are written with -ves(se), never -7e3. 


_ 139-40 I hoped be water were a devyse 
Betwene myrpez by mere3 made. 


M. (Acad. 6/27 ’91) suggested myrche3 ‘marches, borders” for 
myrpe3, on which G. (Acad. 7/11 ’91) made the proposal which 
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has been incorporated in his second edition. Assuming influence 
of the Rom. of the Rose, he alters the second line to 


Betwene merez by Myrpe made, 


the reference being, he thinks, to Sir Mirth of Rom. of Rose 1410-14. 
M. rejected the suggestion (Acad. 7/25, 91), but O. thought ‘“‘more 
probable” than M.’s alteration, although disapproving G.’s modi- 
fication on the ground of the incongruity of Guillaume’s Sir Mirth 
in this description of Paradise. . 

The natural method of annotation is to see whether the MS 
reading may be reasonably explained. If the difficulty is in the 
plural myrbe3, one may cite from York Plays (IV: 45), 


| Emonges these myrthes all; 
from the Cant. Creat. (717) 
And seze merthis ynowe; 
and from Gamelyn (783) 
Why] Gamelyn and his men made merthes ryve. 


In mere3 there is no special difficulty whether we assume the 
word is OE mere “lake, mere” with G* or OE (ge)mére, OAng. 
(ge)mére “boundary” with O. The reference is clearly to the river 
which the dreamer has already mentioned. Nor can the meaning 
‘‘Between the mirths (places of pleasure) by meres (or boundaries) 
made’’ be said to be at all out of keeping with the context. Finally 
I think that O. might have emphasized much more strongly that 
the introduction of Sir Mirth here, as of Dame Gladness in 136, is 
wholly unnatural in a passage based so fully on the Apocalypse, 
which is clearly in the mind of the poet here and all through the 
poem. 

On mere3 it may be pointed out that the poet uses both mere 
(OE mere) and mére (OE gemére). The rime in 158 is proof of 
mere ‘“‘mere,’’ there ‘“‘stream”’ as it is ‘‘sea” in C/. 991 and Pa#. 112. 
Mére “boundary” certainly occurs in Ci. 778—although there 
put by CtDict. under mere “lake” —and in Pat. 320, Gaw. 1061. 
Perhaps it is best to assume mere “‘stream” in 158, mére ‘‘bound- 
ary” in 140 and 1166. 

142 merked. Scand. merkja, as Bjérkman points out for other 
places, not OE mearcian as O., G*, Menner in Ci. Glossary. 
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154 wo. G? alters, needlessly it seems to me, to wope. Although 
wonde(m) is joined with wope in Cl. 855 and Gaw. 488, the allitera- 
tive word wo equally suits this place. 

155 nwe note. O. places together the four examples of note in 
the poem (155, 879, 883, 922) with no etymology. G* separates 
into two words, note from OE notu here and at 922, note from OF 
note ‘‘mark, token,’’ usually ‘‘musical note,” in 879, 883. There 
seem, however, to be three words involved. Here OE notu “‘use, 
profit, advantage” does not seem to fit as well as OE not “mark, 
sign,’ ME mote with inorganic -e. While it may be OF note “mark, 
token,” usually ‘‘musical note’’ as in 879, 883, the English deriva- 
tive seems here the more likely. On the other hand, for pat noble 
note of line 922 an adj. note ‘‘known, well-known,”’ here used as a 
substantive, is assumed by the C#Dict., as in its adjective use in 
pat note place (Gaw. 2092); cf. bare note men (Alex. 1227), our note 
men (Alex. 4870). 

155 com on honde. O., under honde, gives ‘‘came to my notice,”’ 
G “came to hand, was perceived.”” An idiom come (go) on (in) 
hand is Old English, as shown by examples in Bos-Tol. and Suppl. 
On the other hand, Madden in his Layamon III, 474, has this 
interesting note on an hond (1. 7165): “This phrase, in connection 
with various verbs, is often used in the sense of ‘‘speedily, soon’’ 
or ‘‘now,” in the same manner as the German in die hand.” See 
his further references and Matzner who gives (Wérterbuch under 
hand) the idiom with the meaning ‘‘alsbald.”” Such a meaning 
would better suit this place than any hitherto proposed. 

167 On lenghe. M. did not gloss. O. gives the curious translation 
“to a distance, away’’ for this place. G? (Gloss.) translates “for a 
long time.”” On lenghe here and In lenghe (416) should have the 
same meaning, and I suggest that the only difference in use is 
the omission of the time determinant in this place. That is, if 
we read here “‘in (during the) length (of time) I looked upon her 
there,”’ we satisfy all requirements. In the second instance the 
time determinant of daye3 is expressed. 

177 verez. For this verb and vered of 254 the NED. sets up a 
special verb, when it can scarcely be other than OF virer “turn, 
veer,’’ as O. suggested with a question, G? more confidently. The 
e for 1 may easily be due to lowering of the pitch, owing to the 
low-pitched » and 1; cf. ferrule (ferule) “iron ring” from OF virole. 
It bears on the form that we find vergyne3 in 1099, and vergynte 
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(vergynyte) in Pl. 767, Cl. 1071; cf. also for a similar lowering merk 
(Cl. 894, 1617; Pat. 291) from Scand. myrkr. 

188 at steven. G' had made this “‘at a place,’’ O. “‘by speaking, 
calling,” G? ‘“‘within reach.” It is the simpler, ‘‘with voice, with 
my voice,” at being used in the sense of “with” even in Old English 
and not infrequently in Chaucer. 

190 seme sly3t. O. explains as ‘“‘double adjective,’’ Holthausen 
emended seme to semly (Archiv CX XIII, 241), but G rightly calls 
seme adverb in this place. Cf. bene a plural adjective in 110, and 
adv. of the same form in 198, though G* does not so construe it 
in the latter place. 


201 Wyth lappez large I wot and I wene. 


For lappe3 M. gives “‘borders,’”’ O. ‘‘loose folds,’”’ G? “‘sleeves.”’ 
The OE word /eppa meant “skirt (of a garment), lappet.”” Chaucer 
uses for ‘‘fold of the skirt” (Boeth. I Pr. ii, 30): “‘with the lappe 
of hir garment y-plyted in a frounce she dryede myn eyen.”’ 
I wot and I wene should probably be I wot and wene as in 47. 

205 wer. M. does not gloss, and O., G?, Schwahn make a past 
sing. of weren “‘wear,”’ as if a strong form by analogy. Miss Day 
(Mod. Lang. Rev. XIV, 413) would read wered here and for wer 
in Gaw. 1928. In the latter poem we have wered at 2037. The other 
verb weren ‘“‘defend” shows wer (Cl. 69), but wered (Pat. 486), and 
Miss Day also emends in Cl. 69. Her argument from examples 
seems conclusive. | 

210 lere leke. M., G', O. altered Jere to here “‘hair’’ rightly. 
G? makes the unnecessary change of leke to heke, that is eke “also.” 
I would keep /eke as past tense of laiken “play, weave, hang down” 
as in Gaw. 1830: 


Ho la3t a lace ly3tly bat leke umbe hir syde3. 


If heke is assumed for the alliteration it may be pointed out that 
it 1s unstressed, the second alliterative word being al. 

215 colour. Cook (Mod. Phil. VI, 197) proposed color “‘collar,”’ 
expanding the abbreviation as 7, not ur. I note coler in Cl. 1569, 
1744 as showing the poet knew the word. Gollancz had probably 
not seen this excellent suggestion. 

229 perle. Should certainly be perle3 as in perle3 al umbepy3te 
of 204, repeated in perle3 py3t (py3te) of 192, 193, 240, 241. 

236 wommon lore. O. suggests gen. pl., and G* puts it so 
definitely. But the plural of the word is wymmen, used three times 
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in Gaw. (1269, 2415, 2426), the only other examples of the word 
in the poems. Wommon is undoubtedly a singular and to be 
emended to wommone3, or better assumed to be a genitive without 
ending as in 3isterday steven (Cl. 463), kyte paune (Cl. 1697), and 
Israel barne3 (Pi. 1040). 

243 by myn one. G? translates “‘by me so lone,” thus altering 
the sense of the expression “‘by me alone.”’ To those who believe 
in the autobiographical character of the poem the true meaning 
bears on the absence of the mother in the poem, an absence most 
easily accounted for by supposing she had died in childbirth. 
I see no reason to suppose unfaithfulness on the part of the poet. 

249 vayned (i.e. wayned). G? persists in referring to Scand. 
vegna, even after Menner’s excellent note on Cl. 1616, following 
M. and Br-Str (Add. and Cor.) in attributing to OF wagnier © 
(gagnier) “gain, acquire,’’ with possible falling together of OE 
wegnan “‘offer’’ for some places. 

250 don me in pys del. Northup (PMLA XII, 326) proposed 
elision, m’ in, to improve the meter of the line. I suggest that it 
would be better to omit im, which may easily be a copyist’s 
addition. Don may take either construction. 

254 y3en graye. G? notes as a favorite color for women’s eyes 
in the Middle Ages, referring to the examples cited by Skeat in 
his note to Chaucer’s Prol. to C. T. 152, but failing to mention 
Guenever’s y3en gray in Gaw. 82. 

261-4. M. placed a period at end of 261, connecting that line 
with the preceding. O., G? run the sentence to the end of 262, but 
I think wrongly. The maiden, in answer to the dreamer’s question 
in 249, 

What wyrde hatz hyder my juel vayned, 


tells him that she is not al awaye (258), since she is in such a 
beautiful garden. Then she goes on with the last quatrain as one 
sentence: 

Hereinne to lenge forever and play, 

Per mys nee mornyng com never here,— 

Her were a forser for pe in faye, 

If pou were a gentyl jueler. 


Some words in the passage require attention. Mvys (262) is 
Scand. myssa “‘loss, privation, defect, injury’ as by Br-Sir. O.’s 
“fault, sin’ for all the passages in Pearl seems too strong, though 
they better explain Pat. 420, Gaw. 2391. The change of here to 
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mere at the end of 262 really weakens the line, and is otherwise 
unnecessary. 

267 pynk. Schwahn (p. 6) regarded as pres. ind. third sg. 
without ending, but the correct form bynke3 (bynkes, binkke3, 
pynkke3) occurs in Cl. 749, Gaw. 1111, 1793, 2362. I suggest that 
all these bynk forms are subjunctives, as Bateson notes for Pat. 8, 
43. The correct form bynke would suit all places, the final -e 
bettering 553 as I have suggested, and being pronounced or not 
in other lines according to regular rules. That is, the final -e would 
be silent before a vowel, weak #, and an unstressed word or 
syllable. 

272 put in pref. O. has “‘proved,’’ G* “proved to be,” but it is 
rather ‘“‘put in (to) the test.” The line means “‘it is put to the test 
(tested) for (to) a pearl of great value,’’ with only the implication 
that it stands the test. 

273 &. The first instance in the poem of this sign in the sense 
of ‘if.’ This meaning should certainly be more clearly dis- 
tinguished in the glossaries from & “and.” As “if” it occurs again 
at 378, 560, 598. 

290 men. The word should be singular since the address is to 
one person, and I suggest mon for men, with confusion of e-o by 
the copyist as in other places. Perhaps the same change might 
be made in 336. 

311 try3e. O., G connect with OE tréowan (triewan), O. also 
mentioning Scand. tryggr as M. had done. But OE w never becomes 
ME 3, although the opposite change is regular. Try3e here is 
OF trier, ME trien, “try, separate good from bad, select, choose’’; 
cf. tryed “chosen” (Cl. 1317), ‘‘choice, fine, of proved quality” 
(Gaw. 77, 219). In other words, try3e, which is properly érye as 
sorquydry3e in 309 must be sorquydrye, is the same verb as tryed 
“tried” in Pl. 702, 707. 

313 dayly. G? persists in connecting with OF dalier ‘‘dally” 
(see his note), but he translates ‘“‘dealt” in both his editions, a 
meaning which properly belongs only to Scand. deila. As Bjork- 
man points out, this Scand. word appearsin rime in Hav. 2099, and 
must be supplied for 1736 as was done by Sisam. 

316 burde. O. and G? say pret., the former “past as present,” 
but it is of course past subjunctive, “it would behoove you.” 

323 ma dreve. The first word has been assumed to be man 
man,” M. with a question, O., G* absolutely. It is, however, 
the more natural form of make as in 283, Cl. 625, and such sug- 
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gestion is strengthened by forms like (mas, mat3, mace) ‘“‘makes” 
(Pl. 610, Cl. 695, Gaw. 106, 1885). I suggest, therefore, that ma 
may be better explained as ‘“‘make’’ here, and dreve either OE 
dréfan ‘drive, be driven,” or perhaps better as OE dréf ‘“‘a driving 
out, expulsion, departure.’’ For the verb dreve ‘“‘be driven’”’ see 
Pl. 980. 

326 To dol agayn. The question ends here, it seems to me, not 
at the end of the line as by O., G*. The last of the line is a new 
clause emphasizing his sorrow in that case. 


331-2 What serve3z tresor bot gare3z men grete, 
When he hit schal efte wyth tenez tyne? 


As the lines stand with men (331) in the plural, he (332) has 
no antecedent, unless we assume with O. a sudden change in 
number, which he thinks ‘characteristic of the poet.’”? That 
seems unlikely in this instance when the poet is expressing a 
general truth. If tyne “‘lose’’ could be intransitive ‘‘be lost”? we 
might suppose hit (332) referring to ¢resor was the subject and the 
copyist’s correction of his first written he. But tyne is regularly 
transitive, and the simplest way out of the difficulty is to assume 
that men is a miscopying of mon by o-e confusion. 

358 And py lurez of lyztly leme. G!' had glossed the last word 
of the line as “gleam, glint, glide,’’ but O. proposed the impossible 
Scand. lemja “beat, flog,” with Jure3 as “frowns” rather than 
““‘losses’’ as in 339. G? alters & to pat alle, retaining his rendering 
of leme as “glide” and suggesting with a question an unrecorded 
OE *leomian. The explanation is much simpler and requires no 
change of text. Leme is the Anglian form of WS liman for lieman, 
mutated verb form of léoma “‘light, radiance,’ its close long é 
correctly riming with déme, as a lgme from lemja or lemian could 
not do. For liman see Bos-Tol. Suppl. The of in the line is the 
preposition in post-noun position governing /ure3. The translation, 
with the subject from the preceding line, is “‘And comfort may 
easily shine from (out of) thy losses.” 

378 &. If the sign & is read ‘‘if” the last three lines of the 
quatrain may be united as by O., not separated as by G?’. 

396 in grounde. From 384 and 408, as well as by the implica- 
tions of 372 and 420, we should expect pe grounde here. Perhaps 
the copyist was influenced by the two preceding words with 2, 
and wrote im for pe inadvertently. 

402 hete. Both O. and G? say pres. ind sing. of OE hdtan, 
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O. adding “‘with vowel of pret. héf.”” This last confusion of Old 
English dialect forms is common with the editors. The past form 
hét is West Saxon, the Anglian is kekt, which has regularly given 
hy3t in these poems. It is unthinkable that an Anglian verb has 
been influenced by a West Saxon form. Only, too, by assuming 
that all é-forms of this verb are really ¢-forms by e-o confusion 
can they be directly connected with OE hatan, and for this sup- 
position the examples are too many and too widely distributed. 

To solve the problem M. suggested Scand. hoeta (heta) 
“threaten,” but this meaning will not fit here or elsewhere, al- 
though wrongly adopted by Bateson for Pat. 336. I propose 
Scand. heita, cognate with OE hdtan, with monophthonging of the 
diphthong as commonly in East Scandinavian. That some such 
East Scandinavian influence did affect English is recognized by 
Knigge pp. 83-4, Bjérkman, Scand. Loan Words, pp. 284 f.; 
and by such influence Scand. heita would become héta, ME héte. 

431 freles fleze. To take fleze first, O., G? assume it to be a 
verb, past 3rd sg. of OE fléogan. But the past tense of OE fléogan, 
ME /iy3e in these poems, is flwe (i.e. flew) “flew” (cf. Cl. 432), 
as it should be from OE fléag, while the past of OE fléon, ME flén, 
is fla3(e), sometimes used as the past of flj3e as in Gaw. 459, 2276. 
Flé3e here must be the noun, OE fléoge ‘‘flying thing, flying insect, 
bee, or fly.” In the form fly3e it is probably “‘bee’”’ in Gaw. 166, 
though usually translated “fly.” As indicating that flez3e (jly3e, 
flye) may be “bird, flying creature,” especially in an alliterative 
poem requiring an f-word, note the MS readings of Chaucer’s 
P. of F. 353. Two MSS read flyes, one bryddis, and the rest foults 
(foules, fowles). That is, flyes, briddis, foulis must have been 
regarded by some at least as equivalent terms. Even Gollancz 
says, “‘pat fly3e is little more than a periphrasis for ‘bird’.”” Better, 
I think, to assume that flé3e (flj3e) had sometimes the meaning 
“flying creature, bird,” as it long retained the meaning of “‘flying 
insect.’’? Such a colloquial use would not be strange for this poet 
to employ. 

For freles Matzner had suggested connecting with Scand. 
frijulauss “blameless,” strictly “without challenge or taunt,” 
and even the NED. follows, giving this as the only quotation. 
To that Bjérkman (Scand. Loan Words, p. 117) says, “if not an 
error for frieles....is difficult to derive from Scandinavian.” 
Fortunately it is quite needless to go so far afield phonologically. 
Freles may be explained as OF Fraile “‘frail, perishable” and Eng. 
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-les “less, without,” the first in its Anglo-Norman form fr@/(e) 
as frequently in Middle English. Cf. Chaucer’s freele (Boeth. II, 
pr. 6, 27; pr. 8, 27; C. T. I, 1078); Langland (PP. A III, 17; 
B VIII, 43). For one / instead of two cf. alo3, that is al lo3 “‘all 
low” in Cl. 670. Freles ‘imperishable’ in its form (of kyr fasor) 
much better characterizes the Fenyx (430) than ‘‘blameless” or 
“immaculate” as Gollancz renders it. Finally pat freles fleze “that 
imperishable bird’’ restores a simple syntax for one which has been 
needlessly complicated. 

439 fele.... pray. »i\&ele-isivegularly used as a plural, and 
porchase3.and fomgey;mightihewegarded.as Nth.'verbal plurals to 
bgvee: Onithe dtherband; the: Northern plurals of the verb are so 
infrequent; and: tid meter! of theline:so iniproved by some change, 
thatol thimkowe shoduldsread porchadé arid fonge;-with the assump- 
tion that s has been added to each inadvertently. Pray is of course 
usédtim(no Ueropdtory senses ob: W 96.4 FeridZ14.9: “His (own) life 
shalbbp asi @ Anayto\ hin!’ andi Coverdalefop'the same “‘He shall 
savéhiy lifesiadd: ghallowyame his soule for a pray.” 

477 hys lyvez longe. O. and G? regard Jonge as an adverb, but 
it is the noun meaning “length” as in dayes longe (533). Cf. also 
upon longe (Cl. 1193) “‘at length,’? though Menner glosses as an 
adv. The Bos-Tol. Suppl. recognizes this word as a substantive 
use of the adjective, and Br-Str. frankly as a noun. See frequent 
uses in Layamon. 

482 conez saye. Cone3 “‘gan, did’’ appears three times in Pearl, 
but not otherwise in these poems, com occurring an equal number 
of times in Pearl and always in the other poems of the group. It 
should be com here and at 909, 925. The copyist has confused with 
the 2nd sg. of con “‘know how to, be able, can,’’ OE canst. Here 
the s of saye was perhaps to blame for the error. 

488 away. G!, in notes, suggested a way, but G* goes back to 
the MS reading, comparing line 350. The comparison does not 
hold, I think, and a way is to be preferred. 

505 pys hyne. To the considerable discussion of this passage 
it may be added that hyne is regularly plural in these poems, as 
here the subject of the pl. knawe, in Pl. 632, 1211, and in Cl, 822 
where Lot’s wife applies it to the heavenly messengers. Nor is it 
used in any opprobrious sense, as implied in O.’s “hirelings.”’ 
Here, I take it, the word refers to the members of the household, 
implied in the patrifamilias of Matt. 20, 1, of whom the reve (542) 
is the overseer, the steward of the King James version. The lorde 
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of the next line was naturally suggested by dominus of Matt. 20, 8, 
and it is he specifically, as required by the nature of the parable, 
who hires the extra laborers needed for the extra duties of the 
vineyard. I see no reason to change the MS pys to hys as does 
Gollancz. 

510 pene on a day. G? rightly corrects by omitting on. I suggest 
that the copyist has corrected his own mistake by writing a after 
on, but without erasing the former. Cf. Cl. 395, 783, 1056 for 
possible instances of similar corrections. ) 

518 so3t. O. connects with OE swégan ‘“‘sigh,’”’ but the past 
tense of that verb is regularly strong in the poems (see Pat. 429), 
and the single instance of a weak past, swowed of Pat. 442, would 
not justify this form. This word comes from ME séchen as by G*, 
but with the meaning of OE gesécan “get by. seeking, reach, 
obtain.”’ 

544 reprene. O. and G?, while referring the word to OF reprendre, 
give the meaning “‘reprove”’ as if from OF reproever. OF reprendre 
“take back’? has also the meaning “blame, reprehend” which is 
better here. 

546 ilyche. The MS form has been expanded into inlyche here 
and in 603, but such a form is historically impossible and occurs 
in none of the other poems. The MS form should be assumed to 
be a scribal error for i/yche and so printed. 

558 no wanig I wyl pe 3ete. Fick proposed OE wanung for the 
MS wanig, and G. adopts in the form waning, but thinks the scribe 
may have intended wrang because of the Vulgate imjurtam. I note 
that OE wanung sometimes means “injury” as OE wanian some- 
times ‘“‘injure,” so that we need to assume that the breve was 
omitted from the 1. 

3ete has usually been assumed to be late OE géatan, Scand. 
jata (jatia) “give, grant,” but the infinitive of that verb commonly 
appears as 3dte(m) or 3ette(m), the latter in Gaw. 776. Besides, 
we do not give or grant an injury. I suggest that this is 3ele 
“get, obtain” in the lengthened form 3 ¢¢e for the rime, as in /for- 
3¢te of line 86. The line then means ‘Friend, I wish thee to get 
(receive) no wrong.” 

565 More weber lovyly is me my gyfte. Can Jovyly be retained, 
as in M., G', without changing to Jawely as did O., or to levyly 
(Scand. leyfliligr “permitted, allowed’’) as by G?? First lovyly 
(that is lovely with medial y silent as medial e might be) is paralleled 
by worbyly (worthyly) of 47 and 846, unsoundyly for unsoundly, 
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OE unsundlice, of Gaw. 1438. Besides, lovyly may have the 
objective meaning “worthy of love’”’ so “‘acceptable, permissible”’ 
in this place. Again gyfte may have the Scandinavian meaning 
“sift of nature, endowment,” and so “privilege.” Further, 
Gollancz ingeniously suggests that more means ‘‘moreover,”’ 
though more in that sense is not cited by the NED. until two 
centuries later (Lindsay, 1578). I am inclined to think that the 
transposition of weber more to more weber was merely to bring into 
greater prominence the catch word of the preceding line, though 
Gollancz’s idea is certainly possible. With the above explanations, 
however, the line may be read “‘Whether more worthy of love 
(permissible) is to me my gift (privilege),” thus rendering the 
first part of the question of Matt. 20, 15, Aut non licet mihi. The 
_ rest of the Latin clause, quod volo facere, is translated in the next 
line. 

567 to lyper is lyfte. These words should translate nequam est 
“fis worthless (evil)”’ of the Vulgate. This meaning has been ob- 
tained by assuming that the phrase means “‘is lifted to evil,’ 
with /lyfte as a perf. part. and lyber an adjective used as a noun. 
The idea of “lifted”? may have been introduced for the rime, but 
otherwise it is beside the sense of the passage. I suggest that 
lyfte means ‘‘weak, worthless,”’ an exact equivalent of nequam, 
and that the adverbial fo lyber “‘too wickedly” is used to strengthen 
the idea. Lyft ‘‘weak,” then ‘“‘left” as of the hand, is found in 
Cl. and Gaw. 

575 wyth lyttel atslykez. Both O. and G? derive atslyke3 from 
an unknown OE *siican ‘‘make sleek or smooth,’’ but give the 
meaning “‘slips away, be spent.”” This seems to disregard the part 
of wyth lyttel entirely. I propose derivation from OE slican “‘strike,”’ 
a word which exists as slick ‘‘strike, beat”’ in Cumberland according 
to the EDD. The line may then be translated quite literally in the 
vigorous language of the poet: 


And though their blow strikes with little (effect). 


See the use of the verb swang(e) in 586 for characterizing similar 
action. 

581 Wheper. The gloss “nevertheless” in this place (O., G?) 
seems not so likely as “although, notwithstanding.”” Wheper in 
the sense of ‘‘although” is noticed by the NED. in a similar clause 
‘of Wars of Alex. (2090): “‘Quethire days thre purzeoute thraly we 
fozten.”’ See Pi. 826 for a similar use of wheber. The line “Although 
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wel nigh now I gan begin”’ is explained by the next “In eventide 
unto the vine I came.”’ 

595 Pou quytez uchon as hys desserte. This line alone corre- 
sponds to Ps. 62, 12 (Vulg. 61, 13), so that it alone belongs to the 
quotation, the next line being part of the poet’s own speech. In 
the latter line, too, ky3e Kyng should be a compound, correspond- 
ing to OE héah-cyning ‘‘arch-king, great king.”’ 

604 rewarde. Not “‘reward” in our sense as by O. and G’, but 
“‘regard, consideration,” that is ‘‘consideration that belongs to 
him.” 

613 Bot now. As the line stands there is no link word connecting 
with the preceding line. I propose, as restoring the link word, 
inow “‘enough” for the MS now, the second Middle English form 
of OE gendh. It is the form of the word which must be read for 
the rimes in 612 and 636, while it occurs in the rime lowe: innowe 
of Gaw. 1399-1401. Chaucer also uses both forms, y-nogh, y-now. 
The beginning of the line would then correspond with the Bot 
innoghe of line 625, while the change is slight compared with the 
necessary supplying in a similar situation of the link word John 
in 997, a change which is regularly made by all editors. 

626 by lyne. O. and G* carry the expression over into the next 
clause, O. translating “‘by regular order,’’ G* “in due order.” 
But ME. by lyne means ‘“‘by lineal descent’’ as in Chaucer’s by 
ligne (Troil. V, 1481) by verray ligne (C. T. A 1551). Cf. also by 
line in Destruc. of Troy 1841, 10834 with similar meaning. Surely 
“by lineal descent’’ is the natural meaning here. 

645 per on com. O. printed oncom, in spite of the MS, and so 
records it in his Glossary with the meaning “‘supervene.” G? still 
keeps on-com in his text, but with no such form in the Glossary. 
The simple reading Jer-on “‘thereupon”’ makes all right, but seems 
to require a fuller note. The form oncom (on-com) rests on a 
single instance of OE ancuman, in which the MS westan com was 
wrongly read west ancom in Gen. 1884. In Middle English, ancuman 
is given by Br-Str. in a single example glossed ‘‘come upon” 
(Gen. and Ex. 841), where it really means “‘invade.’’ On the other 
hand, Peron (per on) is common in the poems, as in Pl. 387, 1042. 

660 & pe grace. The & has probably been brought down from 
the preceding line. At least it is unnecessary here and should be 
omitted; cf. the notes on 767, 922. 

672 At inoscente. In spite of G®’s note and emendation to 
inosence, I think at for at is to be preferred, as first suggested by 
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M. in his glossary, and less confidently by O. without referring to 
M. Holthausen’s as for at is not so good. 

674-6 Two men to save. It has not been noticed that the poet 
here as in Pat. 13-28 combines the first and eighth beatitudes, 
in each of which the same reward is promised: for pe ry3twys man 
cf. Matt. 5, 10; for be harmle3 hapel cf. Matt. 5, 3. 

692 awhyle. Better @ whyle “one while or time, once,” not 
“for a space of time.”’ It is a rime addition, nothing in the original 
Latin corresponding. 

721 Jesus etc. No link word appears in the line, and I suggest 
that ry3é “‘straightway, at once’ should be supplied before Jesus. 
It is recognized that John must be supplied as the link word in 
997 and gret in 1104. With this line rectified as I propose, and my 
suggestion about 613 adopted, all link words would be complete 
throughout the poem. Here the copyist, having just written ry3é 
at the end of 720, forgets to repeat it at the beginning of the next 
line. For a similar omission under similar circumstances see 817 
in which G? rightly supplies 7” at the beginning. 

733 makellez. It is not impossible that this word and its form 
makele3 in 757 are intentional variants, with essentially the same 
meaning, of mascelle3 (maskele3, maskelle3) in 732, 745, etc. Note 
the play upon the two words in 780, as showing that the poet had 
both in mind. Besides, variants in the link words are not un- 
common. Compare juel for jueler (253, 277); cortayse adj. for 
cortaysye sb. (433) and court for the latter (445); ry3twys for ry3t 
(685, 697) and ry3twysly for the same (709); lasse for never pe lasse 
(853) and les (865) for never pe lesse (les) of 852 etc.; motele3 
for mote (925, 961); mote “spot”? and mote “‘city” (936, 937, 949) 
and both in 948; mone (1068, 1069, 1080, 1092, 1093) for sunne ne 
mone (sunne and mone) of 1044, 1045, 1056, 1057. These numerous 
variants indicate that the variants makelle3 (makele3)—mascelle3 
etc. should be retained in the text. 

767 & coronde clene. Holthausen (Archiv CX XIII, 244) makes 
coronde a past tense and adds me after it as object. G* alters & 
in 768 to He, keeping coronde as a pres. part. modifying me. The 
simplest change is to assume that & in 768 has been brought down 
inadvertently from the preceding line and omit it entirely. Then 
py3t of 768 becomes the principal verb with the same subject as 
the other verbs of the quatrain. 

780 maskellez. Kélbing (Eng. Stud. XVI, 268) punctuates 
(rightly, I think) with a question mark after this word. The stanza 


? 
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consists of three questions. O. marks the first two correctly as 
ending at 772, 774, but G* recognizes only the first. The third 
question includes lines 775-80, lines 775—6 stating a condition, and 
line 778 beginning the real interrogation in exclamatory form. 
G? uses the exclamation point, but the question sign seems better. 

799 pat gloryous Gyltlez. O. and G? begin the quotation with 
this line, but it properly begins with 801 and closes with the end of 
‘803. These three lines are all that depend on Js. 53, 7. Neither 
the Hebrew prophet nor Philip who applied his words to Jesus in 
Acts 8, 32, would have used the words of 804 with respect to his 
countrymen. 

820 When Jesus. This line may be read with that preceding, 
or that following as by O. and G?, but it seems to belong better 
with the preceding as completing the quatrain. 

822 Lo, Godez Lombe. The words of 822-24 are all that are 
based upon Jokn 1, 29, and should alone be included in the quota- 
tion. So G! made it, modifying M., who had included only lines 
822-3, but O. and G? wrongly make the quotation extend through 
828. The last quatrain of the stanza are the words of the maiden 
only, with reminiscences of Js. 53, 6 and 8. 

Line 824 has given needless trouble. G!' translated “that all 
upon this world have wrought”; O. “Upon which all the world 
hath wrought”; G? “at which all the world has wrought,”’ trans- 
lating upon as at. Lines 823-4, however, merely paraphrase 
qui tollit peccatum mundi of the Vulgate. The poet has pluralized 
peccatum in his synne3 dry3e, perhaps for emphasis, but returns 
to the singular in the following line “that has wrought upon 
(affected) all the world.” 

860 Of on dethe. Too much has been made of the difficulty 
of the line. M. glossed in margin ‘“‘Our death leads us to bliss.” 
O. says ‘“‘vague”’ and gives two possible interpretations: ‘‘(1) From 
the death of one (Christ) arises the hope of all; (2) Of one death 
(of the body) our expectation is ‘ful drest,’ i.e. fulfilled, realized.” 
G* has for lines 859-60 ‘“‘We have the fullest knowledge of this 
one thing, namely, that salvation comes to us from the One Death.” 

The line should be associated, however, with 651-2: 


Pe blod uus bo3t fro bale of helle, 
And delyvered uus of be deth secounde, 


referring to Rev. 2, 11, “Qui vicerit, non laedetur a morte se- 
cunda”’; cf. also Rev. 20, 6, 14; 21, 8, the second death being the 
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pains of hell as in Rev. 20, 14; 21, 8. The maiden says in effect 
(857-60), Although our bodies are in the grave and you continue 
to mourn therefor (the first death), we certainly know that of 
one death (the second) our hope is fully settled (or established). 
Indirectly the rescue from the second death implies the death of 
Christ, but there is no definite reference to that here, especially 
not in on dethe. 7 

872 pe Lombez nome. According to the A pocalypse, the Father’s 
name only is so written; cf. Rev. 14, 1: “nomen Patris ejus scriptum 
in frontibus suis,” and Rev. 22, 4. 

873-4 A hue fro heven, etc. Kélbing (Eng. Stud. XVI, 268) 
complained that G! had left the passage unexplained. O. takes 
laden as a variant of ledden ‘‘speech, language,’ remarking that 
“‘fhode3 fele laden seems to be treated by the poet as a compound, 
or flode3 is perhaps understood to be a gen. plur.”? G?* alters laden 
to leden, noting: ‘““MS laden probably with the idea of ‘heavily 
laden’ ”’, but justifying the change by ledden of 878. The Vulg. 
original is clear, “Et audivi vocem de coelo, tanquam vocem 
aquarum multarum,” and it seems to be assumed that the poet 
must have repeated vocem as in the Latin. The supposition is 
unnecessary. Hue in 873 corresponds to the first vocem, and the 
second is implied in the comparison “like floods much (greatly) 
laden, having run in a rush (violent course),”’ or even better “‘As 
if (‘like’ in sense of ‘like as,’ as in Cl. 1008, Gaw. 1281) floods 
much laden run in a rush’; see ran... . ona res (Cl. 1782). The 
third vocem of the Latin is implied, not expressed, in 875, “And 
as thunder rolls (crashes) in the dark tors (peaks).”’ No change of 
text 1s necessary, and the syntax is not unusual. 

884 fonge. Both O. and G? say 3rd pret. plur., without explain- 
ing. Holthausen (Archid CXXIII, 242) proposed fenge, which 
might be explained as another case of e-o confusion and supported 
by feng (Cl. 377, Gaw. 646). On the other hand, most of the forms 
of this verb in the poems must be explained as from Scand. fanga 
wk., and fonge here may be for fonged with carelessly omitted 
d; cf. the past part. fonged in Gaw. 919. 

919 ryche ryalle. G' took ryche as the noun and translated as 
“royal realm,” but O. pointed out that “‘such combinations of 
alliterating adjectives occur elsewhere.”” However, in the phrase 
gracios gay, which supplied two of his examples, (189, 260) gay 
is a substantive use of the adjective, and in seme sly3¢ (190) seme 
is an adverb. Meanwhile G?, accepting O.’s criticism, now trans- 
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lates “rich and royal.” I think his first reading, ‘‘royal realm’’ 
was right. 

922 Bot. Kélbing (Eng. Stud. XVI, 268) suspected that there 
was something wrong with one of the bot’s in these two lines. I 
suggest that the one at the beginning of this line has been brought 
down from the preceding line inadvertently, and should be 
omitted. The same error occurs in lines 660, 767, and 932, in the 
latter of which G? omits &. 

930 schulde lyz peroute. The verb has no subject and seems to 
need one. Either hit referring to pakke is possible, or perhaps 3e, 
assumed to have been absorbed in schulde. 

936 Now tech me to. O. glosses the verb “show the way’”’ for 
this place, and G? ‘‘direct,’’ but in translation ‘‘Lead me to”’, etc. 
Both miss the point of me to “‘to me” with preposition after the 
pronoun in order to alliterate with tech. ‘‘Now show to me’’ is 
the meaning. 

944 pe apostel in Apocalyppce in theme con take. 


The line is too long, and Holthausen (Archiv XC) proposed to 
read John for the first two, or for the second two words. I suggest 
the simpler omission of the second im as all that is necessary. 
A pocalyppce theme is then another example of a genitive without 
ending or an essential compound. 

947-8 flake ....moote. M., followed by G?, glosses ficke “‘spot 
blemish, fleck.” O. assumes Scand. flcki “hurdle, wicker frame- 
work,” but by a decided stretch of meaning translates ‘‘pinfold.”’ 
He resorts to this unusual extension of meaning in order to parallel 
the following line, which he curiously interprets ‘So is his city 
(mote) without moat (moote).” In his interpretation of flake in 
this passage he has Miatzner’s support, and it has now been 
adopted by G*. Nevertheless, I believe it is erroneous. To take 
the last line first, wythouten moote (mote) is three times used as 
“without spot or blemish” (924, 960, 972), and I do not think it 
has a different meaning here. Fiake ‘‘spot, streak” is recorded as 
a florist’s term in England, while the NED. and Br-Sir. both use 
it to explain this sentence. In meaning it may be a secondary 
development of flake “‘fragment’’ used in Cl. 954, with which 
compare flaw, or it may be a variant form of fleck, as that is some- 
times a variant of flake “fragment.” In any case the parallelism 
of the two lines with regard to imperfection is clear: As the new 
Jerusalem is without such imperfection, so Christ’s flock (company) 
is without spot or blemish. 
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998 name. It seems needless to alter to the plural name3 (as 
G!, G*); the meaning may be: “I knew the name (of each) after 
his tale.” 

1001 glente grene. To the well-known appreciation of the green 
jasper among the ancients may be added Mandeville’s Travels 
ch. 27 where, in the description of the steps in the palace of Prester 
John, we have “another of jasper grene.”’ 

1031 cayre. G? criticizes O. for referring to F. quarer, but for 
that wrong derivation the VED. is responsible. M. was certainly 
right in deriving the word to Scand. keyra, and Bjérkman (Scand. 
Loan Words) has settled the matter conclusively. 

1050 ly3t. G alters to sy3¢ on the ground that the poet would 
not use the same rime twice in the same stanza. Just this he does, 
however, more than once, as wasse (1108, 1112), wale (1000, 
1007), 3ete (3e¢) “‘yet,” though in forms with different quantity, 
(1061, 1065). The MS reading should be retained. 

1064 reget. To my former note on the word as a voiced form 
of rechet, I would add that the form may be Old French. Godefroy 
gives similar forms, as of giere for chiere (chere) “cheer,” noted by 
Skeat in discussing the etymology of jar (Trans. of Phil. Soc. 
1899-1902, p. 672). In his etymology of jag, too, (the same, 
1903-6, p. 152) Skeat assumes an OF jagaye from chagaye. 

1069 acroche. M. defined as “‘encroach,” which does not fit the 
syntax; G! translated “avail”; and O. glossed ‘‘acquire.”’ G’ has 
adopted ‘‘acquire”’ in his translation but gives in his Glossary: 
“gain, lit. draw to itself as with a crook.”’ I propose “usurp, draw 
to one’s self as against others, seize,” a meaning which the NED. 
recognizes only later (1520), although Gower’s use in C. A. V, 
5623-5 would bear this interpretation: 


And fyr, whan it to tow aprocheth, 
To hym anon the strengthe acrocheth, 
Till with his hete it be devoured. 


Our line then means that, compared to the light of God himself 
(1046), ‘the moon may not usurp or seize any power,” since, as is 
explained in the following line, ‘‘Too spotty she is, too grim of 
body.” 

The passage has been badly punctuated. The first couplet’ 
belongs together, a comma or comma and dash after the first 
line being sufficient. So the second couplet is one sentence with an 
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assertion and a question, what being ‘‘why” in 1072, see G?’s 
Glossary: 

And also there is never night, 

Why should the moon there climb her course? 
The question ends with this line rather than two lines below. 
The next four lines then make a single sentence, asserting that 
to compare (to even) with that excellent light (worbly ly3t) the 
planets have too little power, and even the sun is full far too dim. 

1086 freuch figure. M., who first read french, accepted (Acad. 
6, 27, 91) Gollancz’s freuch, first proposed by Fick. G'!, however, 
translated ‘‘beauteous,”’ in spite of his note connecting with 
Scotch frush (freuch) “fragile, frail,” noting the OF verb fruisser 
“‘crush, break in pieces.”? G* proposes a parallel to MHG. vd, 
OFris. fré “‘joyous,”’ but such a form could not have ch=sh or 
ch in church. The connection with the OF fruischer (fruicher) and 
the Scotch freuch is the only one possible. 

1108 livrez wasse. G? alters /ivre3 to the singular, as also wede3 
(1112), but the construction of plural subject and singular verb, 
- especially was (wat3) is not uncommon; cf. Cl. 385, 781; Gaw. 
169, 652. Here, too, the verb is in rime, and wasse (was) alone 
would fit. Note glory and gle wat3 of 1123. 

1109 Tor to telle. The line has been regularly separated from 
the following lines of the quatrain by a period at the end. Yet it 
belongs with the following three lines, the first two of the quatrain 
meaning “Difficult to know the happiest face which the Lamb 
gan proudly pass before’”’ as he leads the procession. Omission of 
the relative, as of which above, is not unusual; cf. 734. In each 
quatrain of the stanza the poet is describing and emphasizing the 
maiden company. 

1117 Delyt. G!' supplied per after Jat for metrical reasons, 
and O., G* follow. If delyt is stressed on the first syllable, no change 
is necessary. The word is so stressed in Wars of Alex. 265, 3743; 
PPI. A II, 68, and the verb dilyted also in PPl. A, B I, 29; cf. also 
deliteable (delitable, delitable) in the former 4303 with similar 
stress, and in the latter at AI, 32; BI, 34. The text need not be 
changed. 

1123 abroched. M. and G! gave “‘commenced”’ for the word, O. 
and G? “set abroach.” Strictly “‘opened (as a cask) by piercing,” 
but with later meanings of “‘set going, let out,” both by Shakes- 
peare, “utter, express” as by Raleigh. Here “set going” or “‘ut- 
tered’’ bests suits the place, the next line explaining the idea. A 
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comma and dash after abroched is the best punctuation to show the 
broken character of the sentence and the essential connection. 
The NED. might well have cited this passage to illustrate a 
meaning of abroched which it records only later. 

1125-8. M. put a comma after each of the first three lines of 
the quatrain, G! a semicolon after 1126, and O. a full stop there. 
Kélbing and Knigge put a semicolon after 1127—a better punctua- 
tion since the last line is the poet’s comment on the wondrous sight. 

1183 dere. All editors have assumed that this word was OE 
déore ‘‘dear, precious,” as more commonly in the poems. Such a 
meaning here, however, is at variance with the thought in rewfully 
(1181) and doel-doungoun (1187). The dreamer would hardly 
“ruefully cry aloud” ‘‘how dear to me was all that thou” etc., as 
G? has it. Rather, he says ‘“‘So has it been grievous to me that 
thou” etc.; dere is “grievous” as in Gaw. 564. 

1193 as helde. M. glossed as adv. ‘“‘willingly,”’ wrongly relying 
upon in helde (Cl. 1520), which is really inhelde “pour in.’? G! 
altered to At helde and glossed “by grace.”’ O. changed to helder 
‘“‘rather.”? G? assumes connection with a Lancashire helt “‘likely, 
easily,” but explains the syllabic e as “‘to intensify the adverbial 
force,” a very doubtful supposition. I propose holde “loyally” 
as in Gaw. 2129, with e-o confusion by the copyist. This suits 
admirably the idea of the first quatrain, which I should close with 
a semicolon after pryven. 

| OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 


Sn Memoriam 


The lamented death of Oliver Farrar Emerson, March 12, 1927, removes 
a distinguished scholar who had labored with notable success in the field 
of English philology for nearly forty years, both as scholar and as uni- 
versity teacher. The facts of his life may be briefly summarized. Born in 
Iowa, May 24, 1860, he was graduated from Grinnell College in 1882. 
The next six years he spent as superintendent or principal in Iowa schools. 
He resumed his studies in the autumn of 1888 as Goldwin Smith Fellow 
in English at Cornell University. In 1889 he was appointed Instructor in 
English at Cornell; in 1891 he won his Ph.D. and in the following year 
was promoted to an assistant professorship of rhetoric and English 
philology. Western Reserve University called him in 1896 to a full 
professorship of the same title, which was later changed to professor of 
English. 
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As a teacher Professor Emerson is remembered and honored by a large 
number of pupils because of his enthusiasm for his chosen field, his wise 
and sane views of life, his quickness in puncturing the bubbles of sham 
and pretence, his fine sense of humor, his clear exposition of the science 
of language, and his acute and just criticism of literature. 

As a scholar Emerson was painstaking, accurate, and thorough to the 
last degree. Besides these qualities he had the vision and the daring of 
the explorer. He knew how to formulate a hypothesis and test it; and if 
he found his hypothesis untenable he was great enough to abandon it, 
although it was not often that he had occasion to do this. If he was not 
actually the first to mark out the field of the historical study of the English 
tongue, he was one of the pioneers; and his acumen has enriched our 
scholarship with many facts and discoveries in the field of linguistics and 
the history of letters. Though a doughty champion of his own views, 
he was withal a courteous and fair opponent. He had few enemies and 
many friends. 

Language he regarded as a growth, to be regulated or guided not by 
the dogmatism of the purist but by the sane thought of reasonable and 
large-minded leaders in the march of culture. He saw the importance of 
the scientific study of language as an index not only of individual but also 
of communal and racial traits. For him the modern languages were on 
the same plane as the ancient classical languages. He urged the literary 
study of the classics; but he insisted that side by side with this should 
be studied the evolution of the modern spirit. Either study without the 
other tended to become futile, and exclusive generalizations from either 
were not to be trusted. His views on this subject are best set forth in his 
Presidential address, ‘““‘The Battle of the Books,’”’ delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Association at Ann Arbor in 1923.* 

The study of language was his favorite field; but he recognized the 
fact that too exclusive attention to linguistic study is conducive to 
narrowness. Accordingly he made many excursions into the field of literary 
study. Students of Johnson, Gibbon, Milton, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Scott, as well as of other authors, are indebted to him for 
important contributions to their knowledge. 

The tributes paid to him by his pupils and colleagues testify how highly 
they thought of him as a man. They perceived his sense of proportion, 
the sanity of his philosophy of life, his fearlessness of death, his gentleness, 
his generosity, his optimism. To us, to whom he has passed on the torch, 
his life will be an unfailing inspiration. ; 
CLARK SUTHERLAND NORTHUP 


* PMLA XXXIX, lvi-Ixxv. 


XLIV 
THE SOURCE OF CHAUCER’S RIME OF SIR THOPAS 


UMEROUS parallels, culled from Middle-English metrical 

romances to illustrate the style and the diction of Chaucer’s 
Rime of Sir Thopas, have shown how successfully Chaucer bur- 
lesqued the verses of certain of his less gifted predecessors and 
contemporaries._. More recently the parodistic character of 
Sir Thopas has been emphasized by Mr. J. M. Manly, who, in the 
same connection, adduced interesting evidence as to political 
satire latent in the poem.? These studies of the style and the 
diction of Sir Thopas have contributed largely to our appreciation 
of the humorous character of the work itself and, more important 
still, to our knowledge of the poet; for a parody or a burlesque 
implies the special imitation of a model, and thus we conclude that 
Chaucer enjoyed an easy familiarity with at least one type of his 
native vernacular literature. Supplementing this rather imposing 
body of internal, stylistic evidence, comes a short but enlightening 
catalogue of metrical romances which the poet introduces towards 
the end of his own rollicking contribution to this genre: 


Men speke of romances of prys, 
Of Horn child and of Ypotis, 
Of Bevis and sir Gy, _ 
Of sir Libeus and Pleyn-damour. (C.7., B 2087-90) 


In addition, then, to general acquaintance with the romances 
which supplied him with the jargon in Sir Thopas, Chaucer had, 
it would seem, closer familiarity with King Horn, Bevis of Hampton, 


1 For these parallels, see especially Skeat’s notes to the poem; also C. J. Benne- 
witz, Chaucer's Sir Thopas. Eine Parodie auf die altenglischen Ritterromanzen. 
Diss. Halle a/S., 1879, and E. Kélbing, “‘Zu Chaucers Sir Thopas,” Eng. Stud., 
XI (1887-88), 495-511. It is not within the scope of the present paper to resume 
this aspect of Sir Thopas, but I draw attention to one passage of the many collected 
by Bennewitz (B.) and Kélbing (K.) in which Chaucer echoes especially closely the 
phraseology of the romance of Libeaus Desconus: compare ‘His sheeld was al of 
gold so reed/ And therin was a bores heed (C. T., B 2059, 60)” with “His scheld was 
of gold fin,/ pre bores heddes per inne (Lib. Desc., vv. 1657, 58, C-MS.) (B., op. 
cit., p. 45). For other, and in the main far less striking, verbal parallels, see B., 
pp. 33, 36, 40, 41, 43, 49 and K., op. cit., pp. 498, 499, 507. 

2 Lowell Lectures, “Some New Light on Chaucer,” Boston, Mass., January— 
February, 1924. For a resumé of the lecture on Sir Thopas, see the [Boston] 
Evening Transcript, Monday, February 4, 1924, p. 9; this lecture is not included 
in the same author’s New Light on Chaucer (N. Y., 1926). 
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Guy of Warwick, and Libeaus Desconus, and probably regarded 
them as representative of the type which he satirizes. That he 
knew Sir Perceval of Gales at first hand, is virtually proved by a 
quotation taken from that romance and introduced @ propos of 
Sir Thopas’s water-drinking proclivities. Like Perceval, father of 
the Grail-hero, Sir Thopas “himself drank water of the wel” 
(B 2105).2| Pleyn-damour is another matter,‘ and Ypotis, as 
Mr. Manly has pointed out,' is, of course, no romance hero at all. 

Important as these investigations have been for the study of 
Chaucer and his little parody, they concern themselves exclusively 
with the form, style, and diction of this burlesque romance, while 
the plot itself has been quite neglected. The student is left with 
the impression that Sir Thopas is a mere cento of excerpts from 
‘Horn child,” ‘“‘Bevis,” “Gy,” “sir Libeux,” ‘Sir Percevel,’”’ and 
the like: in a word, that the poem, composed in approved Laputian 
manner, is the veriest farrago of medieval nonsense. The plot is 
forgotten or its existence is denied; it is perhaps generally felt that 
“nearly a hundred lines pass musically by before anything hap- 
pens.... and the tale is interrupted in its two hundred and 
seventh line, before there is any remote prospect of battle.’ 
Nevertheless, Sir Thopas has a plot and a rather definite one. 
A good deal happens in its two hundred and seven lines of ‘‘drasty 
ryming,” nor is it interrupted before the poet has given the 
Pilgrims substantial hints as to what the dénouement was to have 
been. 

Several striking points of similarity appear when the story 
of Sir Thopas is compared with the so-called Ile d’Or episode in 


® Cf. Sir Perceval of Gales (ed. J. Campion and Ferd. Holthausen, Heidelberg, 
1913), v. 7. The Perceval referred to here is not the titular hero of the romance, but 
the latter’s father. The father is designated by this name only in the English 
romance and in Chaucer. On the various names (different in every version) of the 
hero’s father, see R. H. Griffith, Sir Perceval of Gales. A Study of the Sources of the 
Legend, University of Chicago diss. [1911], p. 17, note 1. 

‘ To be discussed in detail in a later study. 

5 Loc. cit. supra. He is Ypotis (Epictetus), the enfant sage so popular in medieval 
tradition. According to J. E. Wells (Manual of the Writings in Middle English, pp. 
425, 26) there are no less than eleven MSS in Middle English. Miss J. D. Sutton 
(“Hither-to unprinted MSS. of the Middle-English\Ipotts,” PMLA, XXXI, 114ff.) 
prints two fragments of Ypotis from a MS of the early 14th century—fifty years 
earlier than the Vernon text. 

*R. K. Root, Poetry of Chaucer (2d ed., Boston, 1922), p. 201. 
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the romance of Libeaus Desconus,’ alluded to by Chaucer in the 
catalogue of romances quoted above. 


Sir Thopas 


1. Journeying through a forest 
where herbs grow and birds sing, 
Sir Thopas falls into a state of love- 
longing (B 1944+67).® 


2. He lies down on the grass and, 
falling asleep, dreams that an elf- 
queen will become his wife. For 
her he will renounce all other 
women (B 1968-1986). 


3. In search of the elf-queen, he 
rides until he comes to Fayérye, 
a region so wild and so remote that 
no one dares enter it. It is ruled 
over by a queen who dwells there 
“With harpe and pype and sim- 
phonye”’ (B 1987-96). 


4, Sir Thopas is opposed by a 
heathen giant, Sir Olifaunt, de- 
scribed as “‘grete” (B 1997), “‘A per- 
ilous man of dede”’ (B 1999), and as 
having “‘heuedes three” (B 2032). 
Sir Olifaunt hails Sir Thopas in the 


LD (Ile d’Or Episode) 


1. In the month of June when herbs 
flourish and the birds sing (vv. 
1300-08). 


2. Not in LD. 


3. While riding beside a river, 
Libeaus comes in sight of a fair city 
(v. 1311) which Elene, his atten- 
dant, tells him is the Ile d’Or 
(v. 1318). There has been more 
fighting there than anywhere else 
in the world (vv. 1319+20). The 
inhabitants are in a state of terror 
because the lady, Dame d’Amour 
(v. 1490), whom we later learn is a 
sorceress versed in music and all 
magic arts (vv. 1514+24), is be- 
leaguered by the giant Maugis 
(vv. 1321+23). 


4. Sir Libeaus is opposed by 
Maugis, an extraordinarily _ ill- 
favored giant (vv. 1334-42) who, 
we are explicitly told, believed in 
Termagaunt (v. 1391). Maugis 
orders Libeaus to be gone: 


7 Libeaus Desconus (abbr. LD.), ed. Max Kaluza, Altenglische Bibliothek, Bd. 
V, Leipzig, 1890. References are to verses (vv.). The Ie d’Or Episode occupies vv. 
1297-1548. For a general comparative analysis of this episode in the English, 
French, and Italian versions of this story, see W. H. Schofield, “Studies on the Li- 
beaus Desconus”, [Harvard] Studies in Philol. and Lit., IV (1895), 36-42. 

* In both poems the introduction is according to a convention (see Kaluza, ed. 
cit., p. 189, note to vv. 1303-08 for parallels); so the presence or absence of this 
element in one or the other poem would be of little or no significance. That both 
poems, however, do adopt the same convention in the same situation deserves 


passing notice. 
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name of Termagaunt (B 2000) and 
orders him out of the region: 
But if thou prike out of myn haunt, 
Anon I slee thy stede (B 1997~ 
2003). 


5. Sir Thopas ignores the giant’s 
commands and threatens his life 
(B 2007-16). 
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Torne hom again als tit 
For bin owe profit (vv. 137273). 


5. Libeaus ignores Maugis’ com- 
mand and threatens his life (vv. 
1375-80). 


At this point an element of comically crude horse-play is intro- 
duced into both poems, the precise character of which is, of course, 
conditioned upon the particular treatment of the narrative by the 


respective poets. 


6. Sir Olifaunt assails Sir Thopas 
with stones hurled from a sling, 
but the latter effects an escape 
(B 2017-22). 


7. On his return home, Sir Thopas 
announces to his meiny that he 
must fight a giant for the love of 
a fair lady (B 2031-34). He is 
supplied with stimulants. 

[Second Fit} 
The poet will next tell 

Of bataille and of chivalry, 


6. Libeaus and Maugis fight at a 
bridge-head beside a lake in which 
stands the Ile d’Or. The contest 
is first with spears on horse-back 
(vv. 1405-08), then on foot with 
swords, until Libeaus, suffering 
from thirst, begs grace to get a 


drink, for, he points out, 


Greet schame hit wolde be, 
a knisht for burst to sle (vv. 
1432-33) 
Maugis grants Libeaus’s boon, 
though at this point he shows him- 
self a would-be Hagen and strikes 
the hero a blow while the latter is 
drinking, 
pat in pe river he fell; 
His armure ech a dell 
Was weet and evell adi3t (vv. 
1441-43). 


7. Not in LD. Should the inter- 
mission in § 6 above be equated 
with § 7 of Sir Thopas? 
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And of ladyes loue-drury (B 
2084-85). 
He compares Sir Thopas to several 
romance heroes, but he is inter- 
rupted by the Host at the very 
point where 


8. Sir Thopas is setting out on a_ 8. Libeaus recovers himself and 

return journey (B 2093 ff.). resuming the battle defeats and 
decapitates Maugis (v.1484). He 
sets out with the latter’s head, 
is met by the populace, and is 
finally received by Dame d’Amour 
who, by her magic spells, holdsLib- 
eaus in her castle for over a year 
(v. 1509). 


With the outline of both Sir Thopas and the Ile d’Or episode 
of LD in mind, we may proceed to a consideration of the possible 
relation of one to the other. It will be convenient to examine this 
relation with reference to Setting, Actors and Action. 

1. The Setting. In Sir Thopas the locality in which the action 
passes is specifically designated as Fayérye (B 1922). The region 
of the Ile d’Or of LD, while not named Fayérye, might well be so 
called; for it is ruled over by a sorceress and guarded (or rather 
occupied) by a giant. In both poems the mise-en-scéne is of the 
otherworld. 

2. The Actors. (i) In both stories there is a large and ill-favored 
heathen giant: in Sir Thopas he is Sir Olifaunt who swears by 
Termagaunt; in LD it is one Maugis, equally hideous, who believes 
in Termagant.® Both giants challenge the hero and oppose his 
access to the lady. (ii) In Sir Thopas the heroine is an unnamed 
elf-queen, described as living in Fayérye of which she is the queen, 
“‘with harpe and pype and simphonye (B 2005).” In LD the lady 
is endowed with supernatural powers and is skilled in music. Her 
name is Dame d’Amour and she 

Coupe more of sorcery, 
Pen ober swiche five. 


® “Termagant” is, as we know, a commonplace of medieval romance; cf. 
Skeat’s note to C. T., B 2000 for explanation, allusions, and references; add refer- 
ence, cited by Kélbing, art. cit. supra, p. 504, to Child’s Ballad No. 53E, stanza 2, 
and see the numerous quotations in NED, sub voce and its derivatives. The signifi- 
cance of Termagant here lies not in its mere presence, but in its association with the 
prototype of Chaucer’s Sir Olifaunt, the giant Maugis. 
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Sche made him melodie 
Of all manner menstralsy, 
Pat any man mi3te descrive 


Wip fantasme and fairie 
Pus sche blered his ize, 
Pat evell mot sche prive! (vv. 1514-1524). 


Both are otherworld women, associated with fayérye and music. 

3. Both poems deal with a conflict between a knight and a 
giant. In both the giant orders the knight hence with a word of 
warning; in both the knight braves his monster opponent. In 
both the ensuing struggle is highly colored with horse-play and 
buffoonery. In neither poem does the knight go to the land in 
response to an appeal for help from the lady-ruler.!° He is, so to 
speak, an intruder. 

In LD the hero ultimately vanquishes the giant Maugis and 
succeeds in meeting Dame d’Amour and spends some time in her 
company. But the combat between Libeaus and Maugis is, as we 
have seen above, not without its humorous vicissitudes. The 
course of the action of both poems is interrupted by rough-and- 
tumble horse-play; that of LD by the hero’s ducking in the river 
(cf. §6 of outline supra), that of Sir Thopas by his precipitate 
flight under fire from Sir Olifaunt’s slingshot. If, at the time of 
writing Sir Thopas, Chaucer knew the Libeaus Desconus, he had 
at hand in the Ile d’Or episode the suggestion for a comic scene, 
ready for his pen. 

We have still to reckon with the problematical close of this 
half-told tale. We must not forget that Chaucer was inconsider- 
ately stopped at the critical moment when Sir Thopas was return- 
ing for his revenge. The poet would have told us anon—so he 
says— 

Of bataille and of chivalry 
And of ladyes love-dryry (B 2084-86). 


“Bataille” surely hints at a return engagement between Sir 
Thopas and Sir Oliphaunt, and “chivalry” leads us to expect 
brave deeds struck out by our hero, emboldened and strength- 


10 This is a feature important in differentiating the story from the very common 
type where a knight goes out on an adventure or quest in response to an appeal 
from a lady in distress; as, for example, Sir Perceval of Gales, vv. 965 ff., for the em- 
bassy from Lady Lufamour of Maidenland. On the relief of the besieged lady, cf. 
Griffith, op. cit. supra, pp. 78 ff. 
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ened by “the swete wyn, and mede eek in a maselyn.”” And 
to what else can “ladyes love-drury” refer than to the elf- 
queen, who, like her prototype the Dame d’Amour in LD, might 
well have kept her successful lover, Sir Thopas, by her for a twelve- 
month and more? Such must have been the expectations of those 
of the Pilgrims not already lulled to sleep by the poet’s rigamarole. 
Would such not have been the dénouement had Chaucer been 
guided in the plot by the Ile d’Or episode of Libeaus Desconus? 

In those portions of the two narratives which admit of detailed 
comparison—that is, up to the point where the respective heroes 
suffer reverses—the only significant difference lies in a detail of 
the setting. In both poems the scene is, as we have seen, laid 
in the otherworld, but, while Chaucer’s Fayérye is a wild retreat 
(“a privee woon.... so wilde,” B 1991-93), in LD the fight 
takes place at a bridge-head by the water’s edge (vv. 1360, 61). In 
Sir Thopas the localization by a body of water disappears, but 
this omission or alteration is not to be too seriously regarded." 
Taking into consideration the obvious fact that Sir Thopas is a 
parody, one cannot expect Chaucer to follow any model more 
closely than the narrative of Sir Thopas actually does follow that 
of the Ile d’Or episode. 

Now the agreement between Chaucer’s poem and Libeaus 
Desconus is even more striking when one compares the Ile d’Or 
episode in the Middle-English romance with the corresponding 
portion of the Old-French Li Biaus Descounetis by Renaud de 
Beaujeu.” In the Old-French poem, the Ile d’Or episode occupies 

ul By this last observation, I do not mean to minimize the significance of the 
localization by a body of water, in the English romance (also in the French, 
as we shall see below); for this is, of course, highly characteristic of the otherworld 
landscape, especially of a trysting place between mortal lovers and their otherworld 
amies. In illustration of this point, attention is directed to the admirable and richly 
documented articles by T. P. Cross, ““The Celtic Elements in the Lays of Lanval 
and Graelent,” Mod. Phil., XII (1915), 15-20 (“The Fountain Scene”) and by 
H. R. Patch, ‘“Medizval Descriptions of the Otherworld,” PMLA, XXXIII, 
627-640 (“The River [and the Bridge]’’). If, however, Chaucer is utilizing the 
Ile d’Or Episode, he is by no means bound to retain every detail, and the body of 
water and bridge-head may well have seemed less important to him than to us 
moderns eagerly searching after Celtic parallels. Here the fight’s the thing! 

13 14 Biaus Descounetis de Renaud de Beaujeu [Renals de Biauju, v. 6211] (ca. 
1190), ed. Miss G. P. Williams, Oxford: Fox, Jones and Co., 1915. The relation of 
the English LD. to the French LBD. eludes precise definition, but the question is 
whether LD. is directly dependent upon LBD. (so Kaluza, ed. cit. supra, p. cxxxi- 
xlv) or whether both go back to a common original (so, with various modifications, 
most scholars). For the literature on this point, see Williams, ed. c#t., p. xxxix. No 
one questions the close relationship of the two poems. 
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several hundred lines (vv. 1861-2467, 3724-5035, 5300-5416) and 
differs in at least three important features from the corresponding 
portion of the Middle-English Libeaus Desconus. A comparison 
of the episode in the French and the English versions brings out 
the following significant points of difference: 

1. While the externals of the setting in Libeaus Desconus and 
Ii Biaus Descounetis are approximately the same, the preliminary 
description (especially LBD., vv. 1875 ff., vv. 1922 ff.) is far more 
elaborate in the French than in the English. Still more important 
here, is the fact that Renaud de Beaujeu says nothing to suggest 
that ke conceived the scene as laid in fayérye or the otherworld. 

2. With the exception of the hero Guinglains (i.e. Li Biaus 
Descouneiis),® the corresponding actors are quite differently 
conceived in the English and the French versions. For example, 
(i) Guinglains’s opponent is not a giant, but the knight Malgiers 
(v. 2128), who—far from being depicted as ill-favored—is de- 
scribed minutely with his exceptionally fine equipment (LBD., 
vv. 2045-60). Unlike the English Maugis and Chaucer’s Sir 
Olifaunt, Malgiers neither taunts Guinglains nor orders him to 
be gone; he merely comments upon the futility of his knightly 
opponent’s attempt to pass his defence: ‘‘Or o7 folie! Par ct ne 
passerés vos mie.... (vv. 2084, 85).’"4 (ii) The outstanding 
difference between La Pucelle as Blances Mains, heroine of the 
Ile d’Or episode in the Old-French version (LBD., vv. 3668 et 
passim) on the one hand, and Dame d’Amour of LD and the elf- 
queen of Sir Thopas on the other, lies in the entirely human 
character of the Pucelle. As the late Professor Schofield pointed 
out some years ago, “‘all traces of the supernatural element in her 
nature have nearly faded away..... 16 = (iii) The combat 


13 On the name “‘Guinglains,” see H. Zimmer, “Beitrige zur Namenforschung in 
den altfrz. Arthurepen,”’ Zs. f. frz. Sprache u. Litteratur, XIII (1891), 17-18. 

14 Tf, in many respects, Li Biaus Descounetis has been the subject to the influences 
of rationalization and twelfth-century “corteisie,’’ there is one detail in which it 
preserves what was very likely once an important feature of the story of episode. 
The account of the tenure of Malgiers (“?’usages’’) is interesting and primitive 
(LBD., vv. 1983-2015): the lady of the land will marry whomsoever holds for seven 
years the position of guardian. If one guardian meets defeat at the hands of an 
invader and is slain, the victor assumes the role of the vanquished and begins in his 
turn a seven-year’s probation (the conventional period). The tenure of these guard- 
ian knights is, indeed, scarcely less arduous and uncertain than that of the wretched 
priests of Diana Nemorensis who lived long ago in the shadow of the Golden 
Bough. 

% W. H. Schofield, op. cit. supra, p. 197. 
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between the knight Malgiers and Guinglains is characterized by 
its utter seriousness and by the complete absence of such horse- 
play as we find in Libeaus Desconus and Sir Thopas.* 

Against these obvious points of disagreement (1) in the concep- 
tion of an otherworld mise-en-scéne, (2) in the characterization of 
two of the three actors, the giant and the lady, and (3) in the 
complete absence of a comic interlude in the combat, there are 
three details in which the English LD and the French LBD are 
closer to one another than is either to Sir Thopas. These are 
slight, are in the main verbal, and consist: (1) in the name of the 
giant (knight), Maugis in the English romance and Malgiers in 
the French; (2) in the name of the locality in which the action 
passes, namely, “Ile d’Or’ both in LD and in LBD as against 
an unnamed region (ignotum pro magnifico?) in Sir Thopas; 
(3) in the fact that in both LD and LBD the combat between the 
invading knight and the guardian giant (knight) takes place 
beside a body of water.!” If one confines his attention strictly to 
the Ile d’Or episode in the English and French romance, it will be 
evident that on the whole Sir Thopas shares more in common with 
Libeaus Desconus than does the English romance with Li Biaus 
Descouneitis, from which it is either directly derived or with which 
it shares a generous portion of a common heritage. 

Two other works, long recognized as related to Libeaus Des- 
conus and Li Braus Descouneiis, preserve faded versions of the 
Ile d’Or episode. These may be commented upon briefly as illus- 
trating the extensive alterations which this simple episode under- 
went in transmission. The first of these is the fourteenth-century 
Italian Carduino.® Here in the scene corresponding to the Ile 
d’Or episode one notes: (1) there is no opposing giant or knight 
and consequently no conflict or possibility of a combat; (2) the 
lady in the case is a duchess (ii, 9, 1), who, like the Pucelle in 
It Biaus Descouneiis, works a few tricks on her wooer (ii, 14-17); 
(3) the hero is in no sense a deliverer nor does he enjoy the favors 
of the lady as in the French and English versions. There is no 


16 Cf. LBD., vv. 2112-76. The fight is momentarily interrupted by the exhaustion 
of the protagonists (vv. 2131-40), but nothing more. 

17 A “river” in LD., vv. 1361, 1441; “uns bras de mer” in LBD., vv. 1870, 1915, 
et passim. See note 11 above. 

18 J Cantari di Carduino (ca. 1350), ed. Pio Rajna,. Curiositd Lettararie, Vol. 
CXXXV, Bologna, 1873. References are to canto, stanza, and line. On the relation 
of Carduino to the Libeaus romances, see Schofield, of. cit., 183 ff. 
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doubt an ultimate relationship between the whole romance 
Carduino and the whole romance Li Biaus Descounetis (and 
Libeaus Desconus), but in what corresponds to the Ile d’Or episode 
the connection is tenuous and remote. 

Professor Schofield expressed the opinion that the Ile d’Or 
episode in Libeaus Desconus is clearly preserved in the second 
part (i.e., stanzas 15 ff.) of the semi-historical ballad The Earl 
of Westmoreland,” and this view was repeated by Professor Child 
in an additional note to this ballad.2° After closely considering 
the ballad in the light of this opinion the present writer-is surprised 
that so close and direct a connection should have been felt to exist 
between the two pieces. If the episode in the ballad represents a 
direct borrowing from the Ile d’Or episode in Libeaus Desconus, 
then Sir Thopas might be properly described as a veritable crib 
from the same romance! Insofar as it tends to define the relation 
existing between the three English poems, a brief analysis of the 
“second part” of the Earl of Westmoreland will be to the point. 

The ballad, Libeaus Desconus, and Sir Thopas agree in that all 
‘three involve (1) a knight-deliverer (Sir Charles Neville, Sixth 
Earl of Westmoreland in the ballad, Libeaus in the romance, and 
Sir Thopas in Chaucer); (2) an oppressed queen (the Queen of 
Ciuillee in the ballad, Dame d’Amour in the romance, and the 
elf-queen in Chaucer); an ugly heathen opponent (the Soldan of 
Barbary in the ballad, Maugis in the romance, and Sir Olifaunt 
in Chaucer). (4) In the romance and in the ballad the fight 
between knight and opponent takes place near a body of water, 
is begun on horse-back and ends on foot; in both the heathen is 
defeated, decapitated, and his head brought to the queen on the 
point of a weapon; in both the knight-deliverer is met and ac- 
claimed by the queen and her retinue.”! 

The ballad differs from Libeaus Desconus and Sir Thopas in 
the following significant points: (1) in the ballad the scene is laid 
in a worldly setting, Ciuillee (=Seville?), not, as in LD and Sir 
Thopas, in the otherworld; (2) in the ballad the queen is a normal 
human being, not, as in LD and in Sir Thopas, a sorceress or other- 


19 Child’s No. 177; Schofield, of. cié., p. 242. 

20 English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Part X, p. 299. 

*1 This fourth (4) item is included in the analysis out of justice to the alleged 
relationship between the ballad and the romance, but its significance for the study 
of Sir Thopas must inevitably be entirely negative since the narrative of the latter 
is abruptly concluded before this stage is reached. 
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world woman; (3) in the ballad the knight is brought to the queen 
only after considerable persuasion. The queen then engages his 
help, and the Soldan is in nowise thought of as standing between 
the knight-deliverer and the queen. This is all quite at variance 
with the situation in LD and Sir Thopas, where the knight (Libeaus 
and Sir Thopas), as we have seen, intrudes himself uninvited into 
the land of an otherworld woman (Dame d’Amour and the elf- 
queen) and is opposed from the very outset by a giant (Maugis 
and Sir Olifaunt), the figure corresponding roughly to the Soldan 
of the ballad. Though accepted by Schofield and Child as a direct 
descendant of Libeaus Desconus, the ballad—in the last-mentioned 
important features, at any rate—really differs more considerably 
from Libeaus Desconus than does Sir Thopas. 

The somewhat detailed comparison made between the Ile d’Or 
episode in Libeaus Desconus and the narrative of Sir Thopas, 
when taken together with a more cursory examination of the 
corresponding episode in what have been recognized as related 
works, may be summarized as follows: 

1. Previous studies on Sir Thopas have pointed to Chaucer’s 
familiarity with the metrical romances in general and with Libeaus 
Desconus in particular as witnessed by verbal echoes cited above 
(ad init.) and the explicit reference to the titular hero of the 
poem, “Libeux” (B 2090). 

2. With respect to the setting, the actors, and the action the 
Ile d’Or episode in Libeaus Desconus and Chaucer’s Sir Thopas 
present a considerable number of common features which are most 
conveniently and reasonably explained by assuming direct depend- 
ence of one upon the other. 

3. The Ile d’Or episode in Libeaus Desconus is closer in most 
respects to the narrative of Sir Thopas than it is to its recognized 
congeners, the Old-French Zz Biaus Descouneiis, the Italian 
Carduino, and the ballad of The Earl of Westmoreland. Though 
this constitutes in a sense negative evidence as to the dependence 
of Sir Thopas upon Libeaus Desconus, it is none the less valuable 
in showing to what extent this story was subject to alteration in 
the course of oral (or written) transmission; on the other hand, 
the comparative fidelity to the tradition of Libeaus Desconus 
displayed in Sir Thopas is most striking. 

Chaucer is not distinguished for his ability to invent plots. Two 
works, for example, in which he seems to have essayed original 
construction, the Anelida and Arcite and the Squire’s Tale, he left 
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unfinished, apparently loath to exert further his inventive 
faculty. The Rime of Sir Thopas has often been grouped with 
these latter poems, but wrongly so. The unfinished state of Sir 
Thopas need not, cannot indeed, be explained on this basis; for its 
fragmentary character is an organic part of the living drama of the 
Canterbury Tales. Sir Thopas was brought to an abrupt end, not 
because Chaucer had no ending in mind—indeed, the poet seems 
to have known well how the story was to proceed—but because 
Harry Bailey’s ears ached. Sir Thopas has, as I have tried to 
show, a plot, also a potential ending, and this, if an invention by 
Chaucer, would afford, in relation to Libeaus Desconus, a most 
remarkable example of independent origins. In fine, admitting 
the strong antecedent probability that Chaucer at some time in 
his life had read or heard the story of Libeaus Desconus, the virtual 
identity of Setting, Actors, and Action in the Ile d’Or episode of 
Libeaus Desconus and in Sir Thopas is most satisfactorily explained 
by the assumption that Chaucer was definitely influenced by the 
Ile d’Or Episode in Libeaus Desconus when he wrote his skimble- 
skamble Rime of Sir Thopas. 
FRANCIS P. MAGOUN, JR. 
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XLV 
RHETORICAL BALANCE IN CHAUCER'S POETRY* 


ODERN criticism has renounced the notion that Chaucer 

is naif, whether as man or poet.' It has not, however, 
been so ready to acknowledge him, especially in respect to style, 
a fully conscious artist. ‘Splendour and artifice of style,” says 
Legouis, ‘“‘whether the latter be personal or conventional, were 
unknown to Chaucer,—the wiles of rhetoric are absent.’” Splen- 
dour of style, I agree, is rare in Chaucer, but not artifice. It is the 
object of this paper to point out that certain ‘‘wiles of rhetoric,” 
conventional and personal, were familiar to Chaucer. The particu- 
lar artifice of balance, indeed, appears in Chaucer’s poetry to such 
an extent and is used with such increasing effect that I am obliged 
to dissent from the statement of a second modern critic that 
Chaucer’s sentences are ‘free from any studied balance or anti- 


thesis.’ 


Balance is frequent in the authors with whom Chaucer was most 
familiar, and he borrows from them this rhetorical device, often 
translating or closely paraphrasing the balance of the original 
passage. Moreover, he makes use of balance not only when he is 
following authors who employ it but also in his latest and most 
independent work. Further, Chaucer uses balance of two sorts: 
elegant and esthetic in the work which follows, in the main, French 
and Italian models; terse and forceful in the work influenced 
directly or indirectly by Latin models. In short, Chaucer not only 
uses balance but studies the manner of its use. 

Balance, for the purposes of this study, is defined as consisting 
of parallelism or antithesis or of the two combined. Parallelism, 
in turn, is a stylistic device in which an important word or word- 
group is repeated or in which strikingly similar constructions 
appear. Antithesis, on the other hand, is a stylistic device in which 


* The present study began as an investigation of certain rhetorical usages in 
Chaucer’s poetry with a view to their possible bearing on the history of the ten- 
syllable closed couplet in English poetry. Of the investigation of “classic” devices 
in the poetry of Chaucer and of any definite connection between Chaucer’s closed 
couplet and the elegiac distich, time has permitted only the first step, a study of the 
device of balance in Chaucer’s poetry. 

1G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry, 1925, p. 45. 

# Emile Legouis, Geoffrey Chaucer, N. Y., 1913, p. 191. 

*R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, Boston, 1922, p. 41. 
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words of opposite or nearly opposite meanings are set off against 
each other in constructions which tend to be similar. To illustrate: 
the simplest form of parallelism—repetition of important words— 
occurs in the line 


As I wel mene, eek mene wel to me (T. and C. III, 164). 
Parallelism of word-groups is illustrated by 


But thou shalt fele as wel the blood of me 
As thou hast felt the bleding of Tisbe! (L.G.W., 848-9). 


Parallelism consisting in the repetition of strikingly similar 
constructions is illustrated by the repeated inversion in the 
couplet which caught Dryden’s attention,‘ 


Winsinge she was, as is a joly colt, 
Long as a mast, and upright asa bolt (Mill. T., A 3263-4). 


Of antithesis without parallelism illustrations are 
Humblesse hath slayn in hir al tirannye (M. of L. T., B 165). 


And seyde thus, “nay, for hit is no nede 
To trowen on the worde, but on the dede” (L.G.W., 1706-7), 
and 


From humble bed to royal magestee 
Up roos he, Julius the conquerour (Monk’s T., B 3862-3), 


in which words or word groups are opposed. 
The third form of balance, the combination of parallelism with 
antithesis, is illustrated by such passages as 


For bothe I hadde thing which that I nolde, 

And eek I ne hadde that thing that I wolde (P. of F., 90-91), 
and 

Why lyked me thy yelow heer to see 

More than the boundes of myn honestee, 

Why lyked me thy youthe and thy fairnesse 

And of thy tonge the infinit graciousnesse? (L.G.W., 1672-75). 


In applying these definitions, to be sure, difficulties present 
themselves, which are inseparable from any study of style. Prob- 
ably no two persons would agree exactly as to the passages to be 
included in an assemblage of the balanced passages in Chaucer’s 


‘ Preface prefixed to the Fables, Dryden’s Works ed. Scott and Saintsbury, 
Edinburgh, 1885, XT, 232. 
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poetry; and the same person might not always hold the same 
opinion in regard to a particular passage; but, after all, the question 
is one of mass rather than of individual passages. The writer has 
assembled about 550 passages from Chaucer’s poetry, each of 
which exhibits rhetorical balance according to the definitions 
already stated. , 

_ We find, in the first place, that balance is abundant in the 
authors whom Chaucer read and from whom he borrowed. To 
begin with the French court poets: Machaut, Froissart, Des- 
champs. These poets employ balance distinguished especially 
by elegance of effect. This esthetic effect is produced generally 
by symmetry of arrangement. From Machaut’s Fontaine A mour- 
euse,> one of the sources of the Book of the Duchess, come the 
following passages making use of opposites symmetrically arranged: 


Laisser le mal, le bien eslire (v. 16). 


Qui ne fu diverse et obscure 
Au commencier et pdoureuse 
Mais a la fin me fu joieuse (vv. 57-60). 


Einsois faisoie la dorveille, 
Com cils qui dort et encor veille (vv. 63-64). 


Fust deca mer, fust dela mer (v. 106). 


Car a fuir et a chacier 
_ Sert on pour grace pourchacier (vv. 175~76). 


Tres doucement adouci ma dolour, 
Joieusement fait joie de mon plour (vv. 243-4). 


6 EF, G. Sandras, Etude sur Chaucer, Paris, 1859, pp. 289-294; Skeat, Oxf. Chaucer, 
I, 464-494; G. L. Kittredge, “‘Chaucer and Froissart,” Eng. Stud., XX VI, 321-36, 
‘“‘Guillaume de Machaut and the Book of the Duchesse,” PMLA, ‘30: 1-24; J. L. 
Lowes, “‘The Prologue to the L. G. W. as related to the French Marguerite Poems 
and the Filostrato,” PMLA, XIX, 593-638, cf. also PMLA, XX, 749 ff. 

6 Ceuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, Paris, 1921, vol. III. In the 2848 lines of the 
“Dit de la Fontaine Amoureuse” the writer has found thirty passages characterized 
by balance of the esthetic type. Examples are: 

Mais plusieurs sont, c’est chose voire, 

Qu’on doit bien servir et mau croire; 

Servir, pour faire son devoir, 

Croire, qu’il veulent decevoir (vv. 185-88) 
and 

Sans toy biens ne me puet venir; 

Sans toy ne me puis resjoir; 

Faire me pues vivre et morir 

Et avoir joie (vv. 2236-38). 
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Repetition of the same word at the beginning of successive lines 
is found in the next three passages, which are from Machaut’s 
Dit du Lyon,’ also used in the Book of the Duchess. 


Car de tous fruis, de toutes entes, 

De tous arbres, de toutes plantes, 

De toutes fleurs, de toutes greinnes, 

De toutes fonteinnes estranges 

Qui doivent recevoir louanges, 

De toutes les bestes les genres, 

Les grans, les moinnes, les menres, 

De tout ce qu’on doit bon clamer, 

Soit deca mer, soit dela mer (vv. 89-98). 


Car c’est mes cuers; c’est ma créance (v. 215) 


and so on for eleven lines beginning with “‘C’est.” 


Tout quanque j’ay de li me vient; 

Tout adés de li me souvient; 

Tandis la voy; tandis l’dour; 

Tandis la ser; tandis l’onnour, 

Tout mon penser, tout mon plaisir, 

Tout mon vouloir, tout mon desir (vv. 229+234). 


Illustrations of similar types of elegant balance are found in 
Deschamps’ Lay de Franchise® and in his balades, which Lowes 
believes were in Chaucer’s mind when he wrote the prologue to 
the Legend of Good Women: 


Et vo bonté, pour ce me doing des or 
A vous, qui monstre en appert . 
Les biens de soy et non pas en couvert (Balade 539, 13-15). 


7 Geuvres, Vol. II. Repetition of the same word at the beginning of successive 
lines is marked in the Dit du Lyon. More than a dozen passages in its 2000 lines use 
this device; between lines 551 and 581, forinstance, fifteen begin with ‘““Comment.’’ 

® Eustache Deschamps, CEuvres Completes, II, 208-209. Similar passages are 
frequent in Deschamps. In Balade CXLVII, six of the ten lines of one stanza begin 
with “Par.” In CXLIX, also in ten line stanzas, the first stanza has five lines 
beginning with “Par’’; the second, six. In Balade CXCIX., after four lines con- 
trasting “l’un” with “‘l’autre,”’ we find 

L’un a son estat s’attant, 
Le fort au foible se dresse, 
Le pere contre ]’enfant, 
Le maisné a la mainnesse, 
the passage closing with 
Ly uns rit, ly autres pleure. 
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Un roy entr’eulx que l’en devoit amer, 
Car deca mer n’avoit ne dela mer 
Plus bel, plus doulz de maniere acesmée (Franchise, 149-151). 


La fut Honours; la fut Joie et Soulas; 
La fut monstré de Vaillance li cas; 
La fut parlé des grans faiz anciens; 
La sont aucuns pour armes advocas; 
_ La pour Amours murent pluseurs debas (Franchise, 183-7). 


In Froissart’s Paradys d’Amour® are found the same types of 
balance with the same effect of elegance: 


Amours, qui par sa seigneurie 

Mestrie mon coer et mon corps, 

Me fist lors faire uns grans recors 

De mon temps et de mon jouvent, 

De ma joie et de mon tourment, 

De mes amours toutes entires, 

Et m’en fist remonstrer les tires (vv. 62-68). 


Hé mi; com lors oc dur assai, 
Car prés chéi en desespoir 
Dou bien qu’encor avoir espoir (vv. 70-73). 


Soies a pié ou 4 cheval, 

Passes montagne ou aigne ou val, 

Et se tu es chiés en dangier 

Soit de boire ou soit de mengier (vv. 723-26). 


We should be surprised if Chaucer did not borrow this stylistic 
device thus before him in abundance. It is therefore natural to 


* Ceuvres de Froissart, ed. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1870, I, 3-48. Additional passages 
from the Paradys d’Amour are: 
Quel chose a sage dame a faire 
De fol homme qui son afaire 
Descuevre et monstre ca et la? 
Dame d’onnour onquest n’ama 
Fol homme en outrecuiderie (vv. 763-7). 


Se tu me crois, tu es garis; 
Se tu en fauls, tu es peris (vv. 799-800). 


Se je fai bien, si m’en payés, 
Se je fai mal, si m’assayés (vv. 1591-2). 
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find him translating and paraphrasing from these poets in such 


passages as the following: 


She is fals; and ever laughinge 

With oon eye, and that other 
wepinge (B. of D., 633-4). 

My song is turned to pleyning, 

And al my laughter to weping, 

My glade thoughts to hevinesse, 

In travaile is my ydelnesse 

And eek my reste; my wele is wo, 

My good is harm, and ever-mo 

In wrathe is turned my pleying, 

And my delight in-to sorwing. 

Myn hele is turned into seeknesse, 

In drede is al my sikernesse. (B. of 
D., 599-608). 

That is broght up, she set al doun. 
(B. of D., 635). 


D’un oueil rit, de l’autre larmie 
(Machaut, Remede, 1162).° 

En grief plour est mue mon ris 
(Remede, 1198).¥ | 

Lasse, dolente! Or est bin a rebours; 

Car mes doucers sont dolereus 
labours, 

Et mes joies sont ameres dolours 

Et mi penser, 

En qui mes cuers se soloit deliter 

Et doucement de tous maus con- 
forter, 

Sont et seront dolent, triste et amer 
(Machaut, Jugement, 193-8) .4 
Le sormonté au bas retourne 

(Remede, 918). 


_ Another type of elegant balance, characterized by expanded 
paradox symmetrically arranged, Chaucer found in imaginative 
religious literature. This, too, he translates. From Deguileville’s 
prayer to the Virgin in Le Pélerinage de la Vie humaine Chaucer 
takes 

Brenning, of which ther never a_ Vit qui ardoit sans arsure (Deguile- 


stikke brende (ABC, 90). 
and 


O verrey light of eyen that ben 
blinde, 

O verrey lust of labour and distresse 
(ABC, 105-6). 


From Dante he gets 


Thou mayde and mooder, doghter 
of thy sone (Pro. to S. N. T., 36). 

Thou humble, and heigh over every 
creature (v. 39). 


ville, 136). 


O lumiere des non voians 
Et vrai repos des recreans (vv. 
157-8).1 


Vergine madre, figlia del tuo Figlio 
Umile ed alta pid che creatura, 
(Paradiso, XXXTIII, 1, 2).% 


10 PMLA, XXX:11; Skeat, Oxf. Ch., I, 479. 


u PMLA, XXX:9, 

1 Mod. Phil. VII:466. 
B’ PMLA, XXX:11, 
U Skeat, I, 59-60. 


4 For the French text see Skeat, I, 261-71. 


16 Skeat, V, 403. 
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He found a whole series of symmetrical paradoxes also, though 
connected with love of quite another sort, in Petrarch’s 88th sonnet: 


If no love is, O god what fele I so? 

And if love is, what thing and which 
is he? 

If love be good, from whennes 
cometh my wo? 

If it be wikke,... 

For ay thurst I, the more that I it 
drinke. 

And if that at myn owene lust I 
brenne, 

Fro whennes cometh my wailing 
and my pleynte? 

If harme agree me, wher-to pleyne 
I thenne? 

I noot, ne why unwery that I 
feynte. 

O quikke deeth, o swete harm 
(T. and C., I, 400-411). 

Allas! what is this wonder maladye? 

For hete of cold, for cold of hete, 
I deye (T. and C., I, 419-20). 


The Vulgate is still another 
type; as, for instance, 


Oo, Lord, oo feith; oo god with- 
outen mo, 

Oo Cristendom, and fader of alle 
also, 

Aboven alle and over al every- 
where (S.N.T., 207-9). 

Caste alle awey the werkes of 
derknesse, 

And armeth yow in armure of 
brightnesse (S.NV.T., 384-5). 


S’amor non é che dunque é quel 
ch’io sento? 

Ma s’egli € amor, per Dio, che cosa 
et quale? 

S e bona, ond’é 
mortale? 

Se ria, ond’é si dolce ogni tormento? 


Veffetto aspro 


S’a mia voglia ardo, ond’é ’] pianto 
e lamento? 

S’a mal mio grado, il lamentar che 
vale? 


\ 


O viva morte, o delettoso male, 
Extremo a mezza state, ardento il 
verno.}” 


source of balance of the elegant 


Unus Domnus, una fides, unum 
baptisma, Unus Deus et Pater 
omnium, qui est super omnes, et 
per omnia, et in omnibus nobis.!8 


Abjiciamus ergo opera tenebrarum 
et induamur arma lucis.?® 


To the sources from which Chaucer borrowed balanced passages 
of the elegant type must be added Boccaccio’s Filostrato and 


17 Rossetti, pp. 15-16; Skeat, IT, 464. 


18 Ephes. IV, 5-6; cf. Skeat, V, 408. 
19 Rom. XIII, 12, cf. Skeat, V. 412. 
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Teseide® In the formal introduction to Troilus, Chaucer, who 
is not love’s servant, says courteously to any lover: 


Have he my thank and myn be this travayle! (TJ. and C., I, 21) 
This line he translates from 


Tuo sia l’onore, e mio s’ia l’affanno (J/ Fil. I, 5). 


Further illustrations of the same type of balance from Troilus 
and I] Filostrato are: 


Remembring him, that love to wyde y-blowe 
Yelt bittre fruyt, though swete seed be sowe (T. and C., I, 
384-5) 
from 
Pensando, che amore a molti aperto 
Noia acquistava, e non gioia per merto (Ji Fil., I, 26). 


Love, a-yeins the which who-so defendeth 

Himselven most, him alder-lest avayleth (T. and C., I, 603-4) 
from ; 

Amore, incontro al qual chi si difende. 

Pid tosto é preso, ed adopera invano (JI Fil., II, 7). 


Why nil I make at ones rich and pore 

To have y-nough to done, er that she go? 

Why nil I bringe al Troye upon a rore? 

Why nil I sleen this Diomede also? 

Why nil I rather with a man or two 

Stele hir a-way? Why wol I this endure? 

Why nil I helpen to myn owene cure? (T. and C., V, 50-56) 
from 

Che non turbio coll’ arma questi patti? 

Perché qui Diomede non uccido? 

Perché non taglio il vecchio che gli ha fatti? 

Perché li miei fratei tutti non sfido? 

Che ora fosser li tutti disfatti! 

Perché in pianto ed in dolente grido 

Troia non metto? Perché non rapisco 

Griseida ora, e me stesso guarisco? (JI. Fil., V, 4) 
and 

Than spak he thus, ‘‘O lady myn Criseyde, 

Wher is your feyth, and wher is your biheste? 


20 Alfons Kissner says of J! Filostrato, “Hier is der Style gemessen, uberall 
gleichmassig elegant, glatt und gefeilt” (Chaucer in seinen Besichungen sur ital- 
tenischen Literatur, Bonn, 1867, p. 54). 
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Wher is your love, wher is your trouthe?”’ he seyde (T. and C., 
V, 1674-6) 
from 
O Griseida mia, dov’é la fide, 
Dove l’amore, dove ora’] disire, 
Dove la tanto gradita mercede 
Data de taa me nel tuo partire? (J/ Fil., VIII, 12). 


Similar illustrations are the following balanced passages from 
the Knight’s Tale, based on elegant balanced passages in La 
Teseide: 


The cruel ire, reed as any glede; 
The pykepurs, and eek the pale drede (Kn. T., A, 1997-8) 


from 

Videvi I’Ire rosse come fuoco ~ 

E la Paura pallida in quel loco (La T., VII, 33). 

For thilke fyr that whylom brente thee, 

As wel as thilke fyr now brenneth me (Kn. T., A, 2403-4) 
from 


Dunque m/aluta per lo santo fucco 
Che t’arse gid, siccome me arde ora (La T., VII, 27), 


and the somewhat elaborate, 


“Right as ther deyed never man” quod he, 
‘“‘That he ne livede in erthe in some degree, 
Right so ther livede never man,’ he seyde, 
“In al this world, that some tyme he ne deyde” (Kn. T., A, 
2843-6) 
from 
Cosi come nessun che mai non visse 
Non mori mai, cosi si plo vedere 
Che alcun non visse mai che non morisse (La T, XII, 6). 


From Ovid and other Latin writers, on the other hand, Chaucer 
learned terse, forceful balance. This influence toward terse 
pointedness is evident as soon as we compare Chaucer’s lines with 
their Latin original. Chaucer’s phrase, . 


That as they wexe in age, wex hir love (L.G.W., 727), 


exhibits more balance but not more force than Ovid’s equivalent 
expression, ‘‘tempore crevit amor” (Met. IV, 60). But 


As wry the gleed, and hotter is the fyr, 
Forbede a love, and it is ten so wood (L.G.W., 735-6) 
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corresponds in both balance and force to 
quoque magis tegitur, tectus magis estuat ignis (Met. IV, 64). 
The same is true of 


Upon that o syde of the walle stood he 
And on that other syde stood Tesbe (L.G.W., 750+51) 


compared with 


sepe ubi constiterant hinc Tisbe, Pyramus illinc (Mei. IV, 71); 
and of 
This o nyght wol us lovers bothe slee! (L.G.W., 834) 
from | 
repperit, “‘una duos,” inquit, “‘nox perdet amantes” (Met. IV, 
108). 


In the last instance the force which the Latin owes to its ability 
to place una and duos side by side Chaucer somewhat keeps through 
reversing the order of adjective and noun in ‘‘o nyght”’ and “‘lovers 
bothe.” The most forceful passage of all is Medea’s cry: 


Why lyked me thy yelow heer to see 

More then the boundes of myn honestee, 

Why lyked me thy youthe and thy fairnesse, 

And of thy tonge the infinit graciousnesse? (L.G.W., 1672-5) 


taken from 


Cur mihi plus zequo flavi placuere capilli; 
Et decor, et lingue gratia ficta tue? (Her. XII, 11-12). 


As in the case of other sources, however, the influence of Ovid 
is not to be measured merely by the number of balanced passages 
in Chaucer which trace their origin directly to this Latin poet, 
even though that number is relatively large.24 Ovid, as we know, 
was a favorite author with Chaucer: the eagle calls the Meta- 
morphoses ‘“‘thyn owne book;’” and Chaucer says “our book,”’ 
referring probably to the Fasti.4 Ovid has always been recognized 
as a rhetorical poet; and the Heroides, which Chaucer used in the 


21 Twenty-one passages have been traced to Ovid. 

3 H.of F. v. 712. 

227.G.W.v. 1721. See also John Koch, “Chaucer’s Belesenheit in den romis- 
chen Klassikern,” Eng. Siud., LVII, 83 ff. T. R. Lounsbury, Studses tn Chaucer, 
vol. II . 

4 Th. Zielniski, Philologus, LXIV (1905), 16. 
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Legend of Good Women, is recognized as particularly rhetorical. 

In the Heroides balance is a characteristic of Ovid’s style: the 

situation of each deserted heroine gave opportunity for contrast 

between her former happiness and her present despair,—contrasts 

which Ovid expresses in forceful antithesis. Illustrations may be © 

taken from any of the epistles; the following are from the first. 
Penelope cries out to the absent Ulysses 


nil mihi rescribas tu tamen; ipse veni! (v. 2). 

Recalling the deaths of Rhesus and Dolon, she says 
utque sit hic somno proditus, ille dolo (v. 40); 

of the differing result of victory for herself and for other Greeks, 
diruta sunt aliis, uni mihi Pergama restant (v. 52); 


of the possibility that Ulysses delays because he loves someone 
else, 
neve, revertendi liber, abesse velis! (v. 80) 


of her hope that Telemachus may pay due reverence to both his 
parents at their death, 


ille meos oculos comprimat, ille tuos! (v. 102) 


of her weariness of the years of Ulysses’ absence, 


Certe ego, que fueram te discedente puella, 
protinus ut venias, facta videbor anus (vv. 115-16). 


Additional passages might be quoted from each of the other nine- 
teen or twenty letters of the Herozdes. 

Balance also occurs abundantly in the Metamorphoses. The 
following examples are taken from Book IV. After the Sun has 
spied upon Venus and Mars, Venus in revenge inflames the Sun 
with love for Leucothoé. 

inque vices illum, tectos qui lesit amores 
ledit amore pari (vv. 191-2). 


nempe, tuis omnes qui terras ignibus uris, 
ureris igne novo; quique omnia cernere debes, 
Luecothoen spectas et virgine figis in una, 


% Domenico Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, Lond. 1895, p. 35, n. 5: 
“The best instance of the care devoted by these poets (of the Augustan age) to 
the study of rhetoric is furnished by the Heroides of Ovid.” 

* To the writer’s surprise, no study of the rhetorical devices of antithesis and 
parallelism in Ovid’s work has been found. An exhaustive study of the whole matter 
of Ovid’s influence on English poetry remains to be made. 
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quos mundo debes, oculos modo surgis Eoo 
temperius czlo, modo serius incidis undis (vv. 194-8). 


Leucothoé is said to surpass her mother in beauty: 


sed postquam filia crevit, 
quam mater cunctas, tam matrem filia vicit (vv. 210-11). 


Clytie, bereft of the Sun’s love, tattles: 


at Clytien, quamvis amor excusare dolorem 
indiciumque dolor poterat (vv. 256-7). 


Clytie, changed, retains her love unchanged: 


illa suum, quamvis radice tenetur, 
vertitur ad Solem mutataque servat amorem (vv. 269-70). 


Virgil, upon whom Chaucer chiefly relied for the Legend of 
Dido,?’ affords but a single example for our present list: 


Ille dies primus leti, primusque malorum 
causa fuit (4ineid IV, 169-70). 


The parallelism here Chaucer changes into antithesis: 


this was the firste morwe 
Of her gladnesse, and ginning of her sorwe (L.G.W., 1230-31). 


It is at first surprising that but one balanced passage in Chaucer 
can be traced directly to Virgil; the fact may, perhaps, be ac- 
counted for in two ways. Virgil uses parallelism oftener than 
antithesis, while Chaucer prefers antithesis to parallelism,” 
as illustrated in the passage just quoted. In the second place, the 
form of parallelism of which Virgil makes largest use differs from 
that which we have been studying in Chaucer. Henry, the com- 
mentator on Virgil, designates the kind of parallelism employed 


47 Skeat, Oxf. Ch., ITI, xxxviii. — 

%8 It is interesting to note, incidentally, that a similar substitution occurs in 
Douglas’ translation of the Aeneid (Works of Gavin Douglas, ed. John Small, 1874, 
vol, IT.): 

“This was the foremast day of hir glaidnes, 
And first morow of hir wofull distres.” 
The Fourt Book of Eneadosg, vv. 31-32 
Douglas uses the same phraseology in the heading to this section: 
‘Qu hou that the Quene to hunteyn raid at morow, 
And the first day of hyr joy and sorrow.” 

2° In the balanced passages assembled by the writer from Chaucer’s poetry, 
parallelism alone occurs in 151 passages, antithesis alone in 276; parallelism with 
antithesis in 120. 
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by Virgil as ‘‘theme and variation’’®° and defines it as the repetition 
of the same idea with a slight variation or increment, but in 
different words, the structure in which both ideas are expressed 
being simple. As an illustration of “‘theme and variation” Henry 
cites the lines 


Quem si fata virum servant, si vescitur aura 
Aetheria, neque adhuc crudelibus occubat umbris (Aneid I, 
546-7). 


Here each of the successive clauses, ‘“‘si vescitur aetheria’”’ and 
“neque adhuc crudelibus occubat umbris,”’ repeats the theme which 
is the clause “‘quem si fata virum servant,’’ in different words and 
with slight increment of thought. Of such parallelism Henry gives 
a long list of instances in the A‘neid, while of parallelism of the 
sort considered in this study he gives few. Such parallelism as 
we have been considering in Chaucer is, however, found in the 
fEneid and must be considered as a possible influence on Chaucer’s 
use of balance. Instances are: 


At pater AEneas audito nomine Turni 
deserit et muros et summas deserit arces 

" praecipitatque moras omnis, opera omnia rumpit; 
letitia exsultans, horrendumque intonat armis; 
quantus Athos aut quantus Eryx aut ipse Coruscis 
cum fremit ilicibus quantus gaudetque nivali 
vertice se attollens pater Appenninus ad auras (“neid, XII, 

697-703). 

Virginis os habitumque gerens et virginis arma 
Spartane (I, 315-16). 
Fas mibi Graiorum sacrata resolvere jura, 
Fas odisse viros (II, 157-8). 


It is true that Virgil uses antithesis also, but he uses it rarely. 
The fact that he makes relatively little use of it is borne out by the 
omission of any reference to antithesis in the index of Henry’s four 
volumes of commentary on the eid. We have, in short, in 
Chaucer’s use of balance, a striking illustration of the fact that 
Chaucer’s style is far more influenced by Ovid than by Virgil. 
Among other Latin writers who may have influenced Chaucer 
in the use of balance must be counted certain prose writers, first 
of all Boethius. It is hard to feel that the De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae exercised any strong influence on Chaucer’s style, however 


* James Henry, Aeneidea, Dublin, 1889, II, 745-751. 


Lael 
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much he may have owed to its philosophy. Such influence as 
Boethius exerted on Chaucer in the manner of balance is in the 
direction of elegance rather than of force. In this regard Boethius 
is an exception among the Latin writers from whom Chaucer 
learned anything as to balance. From Boethius Chaucer takes the 
idea of the Troilus passage on love, already cited;*! from Boethius 
comes also the following passage, in which the balance approaches 
the paradox: 


For bothe I hadde thing which that Nonne quia uel aberat, quod abesse 


I nolde, non uelles uel aderat quod adesse 
And eek I ne hadde that thing that noluisses? (De Consol. Philos. UI; 
I wolde (P. of F., 90-91). pr. 3.) 


To Boethius also he owes the saying twice quoted that the word 
must be cousin to the deed, although in each case the saying is 


attributed to Plato.® Lider a. 


On the other hand, St. Jerome’s vigorous treatise Conira 
Jovinianum seems to have contributed to the forceful balance of 
the Wife of Bath’s prologue, though only two balanced passages 
are directly based on this treatise.* These are: 


Lat hem be breed of pured white- Velut si quis definiat: Bonum est 
seed, triticio pane vesci, et edere purissi- 
And lat us wyves hoten barley- mam similam, Tamen nequis com- 
breed (W. B. Prol., D, 143+4). pulsus fame comedat stercus bubu- 
Thou seyst, som folk desyre us for lum, concedo ei, ut vescatur et 
richesse, hordeo.*® 
Som for our shap, and som for our 
fairnesse; 
And som for she can outher singe 
or daunce, : 
And som, for gentillesse and dali- 
aunce; 
Som, for hir handes and hir armes 
smale (vv. 257-61).% 


a 7. and C., ITI, 1744-8. 

2 Cf. Skeat, Oxf. Ch., I, 508. See for same idea, The Compleynt unto Pite, 99- 
100, and Compleynt to his Lady, 47-49. 

3 C. T. Prol., A741-2; Manc. T., H 207-8. 

*% Tatlock, Devel. and Chronol. of Chaucer’s Works, p. 202. 

% Skeat, Oxf. Ch., V, 295; Koeppel, Archiv, 84:414 (1890), n. 2; Migne, Patrol 
Lat., XXIII, col. 229. 

% Skeat (Oxf. Ch. V, 298) says Chaucer was probably thinking of a passage 
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It would be pleasing to find evidence that St. Augustine in- 
fluenced Chaucer’s use of balance, for no one more ardently 
supports the theory of the use of antithesis than St. Augustine. 
“God,” he says, ‘‘has made the world’s course, like a fair poem, 
more gracious by antithetic figures. Antitheta, called in Latin 
Opposites, are the most decent figures of all elocution;..... 
Thus as these contraries opposed do give the saying an excellent 
grace, so is the world’s beauty composed of contraries, not in figure 
but in nature.’’8’ But evidence is lacking to prove St. Augustine’s 
influence on Chaucer’s poetic style in either theory or practice. 
There is, indeed, no evidence to show evén that Chaucer had read 
St. Augustine at first hand.*® 

Besides Latin, another influence making for force in Chaucer’s 
use of balance was the Roman dela Rose. But the Roman was itself 
so directly influenced by Ovid*®® that it may be counted as rein- 
forcing that influence on Chaucer. Most of the balanced passages 
which Chaucer has in common with the Roman de la Rose*® have 
the same terse pointedness: 


For wyse ben by foles harm chastysed (F. and C., III, 329) 
and 

Moult a beneurée vie 

Cil qui par autrui se chastie (R. R., 8313-4): 


Oon ere it herde, at other out it wente (J. and C., IV, 434) 


in Theophrastus referring, however, to the accomplishments of the wooers rather 
than of the women wooed. 

Alius forma, alius ingenio, alius facetus, alius 

liberalitate sollicitat (Migne, Patrol. Lat., XXIII, col. 277). 

Lowes (Mod. Phil. VIII, 313) thinks that Chaucer’s “shift in emphasis from the 
means by which the lady’s virtue is assailed to the reasons why she is desired”’ is 
due to Deschamps’ lines (Le Miroir de Mariage, Geuvres completes TX, 56): 

Ly uns des chapeaulkx ly defait, 
L’autre robes, l’autre joyaulx, 

L’un fait joustes, festes, cembeaux 
Pour son amour, pour son gent corps, 
L’autre lui envoie dehors 

Chancons, lettres, et rondelez, 

Et dit que de sens n’a pareille, 

S’est de beauté la nonpareille. 

37 De Civitate Dei, Bk. XI Chap. XVIII; Tr. John Healey, Edinburgh, 1909. 
I, 327. 

8 Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, II, 297. 

9 FE. K. Rand, Ovid and his Influence, pp. 126-7. 

“ Fansler, p. 149. 
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and 

Par une des oreilles grete 

Quanque Raison en ]’autre boute (R.R., 4878-9): 

His purchas was wol bettre than his rente (C. T. Pro., A 256). 
and 


Mie vaut mes porchas que ma rente (R.R., 12116). 


One should remember, also, in considering possible influence on 


balance in Chaucer’s style, that some of the most effective of the 
Canterbury Tales were drawn from the French fabliaux,“ though 
in most cases the exact fabliau has not been identified. An examin- 
ation of twenty or more of the fabliaux in the Meon collection 
discloses the fact that they have balance in colloquial phrases and 
in brief expressions such as the following in ‘‘Gombert et les deux 
Clers,’’#? which corresponds to the Reve’s Tale: 

Despendu orent leur avoir 

En folie plus qu’en savoir (vv. 3-4). 


Toutes eures, mi tort, mi droit, 

L’uns vers l’autre tant s’amolie (vv. 74-75). 
Ce qu’a Pun paradis estoit 

Sambloit a l’autre droiz enfers (vv. 80-81). 


On the other hand, in the French fabliaux rhetorical balance 
appears to be lacking; and it is absent from the Shipman’s Tale, 
based on a fabliau as yet not known. In the other fabliaux Tales 
in the Canterbury collection, however,—and notably in the 
Reve’s Tale—rhetorical balance has been introduced by Chaucer 
himself. 

A number of Chaucer’s forceful antitheses and parallels are 
based on proverbs; others have an unmistakable proverbial ring, 
even though no closely enemas proverb has been found. 
Among such passages are: 


He hasteth wel that wysly can abyde (T. and C., I, 956), 


Eek for to winne love in sondry ages 
In sondry londes, sondry been usages (T. and C., II, 27~28),“ 


Men may the wyse at-renne, but not at-rede (J. and C., IV, 
1456). 


“ Skeat, Oxf. Ch. TIT, 397. Cf. Originals and Analogues, Chauc. Soc., pp. 85 ff. 
© Fabliaux and Contes des Poetes Francois des XI-XV Siecles, Meon, Paris, 
1808, III, 238 ff. 


© Cf. Skeat II, 466 and V, 206, who suggests resemblance to “Ofte rap rewep” 
(Proverbs of Hendyng, v. 256). 


“ Skeat compares “‘Ase fele pedes ase fele bewes” (Proverbs of Hendyng, v. 29). 


=> 
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To sum up, Chaucer studied forceful balance in the school 
primarily of Ovid. Other Latin writers influenced him in the same 
direction. Proverbs were a further influence towards force. | 

It is in forceful balance, moreover, that Chaucer’s interest ap- 
parently increases; the number of passages of this type outweighs 
the number of passages of the elegant type and the proportion of 
the former to the latter increases. The use of forceful balance in 
satire appears in the Parlement of Foules: note the “‘turtel’s” 
speech to the “fool cukkow”: 


Seide the turtel, ‘‘if it be your wille 
A wight may speke, him were as good be stille” (vv. 510-11). 


There is, also, the ‘‘goos’s”’ expression of her ‘“‘sharp wit”: 


I seye, I rede him, though he were my brother, 
But she wol love him, lat him love another! (vv. 566~7). 


In the Legend of Good Women forceful balance is mastered. 
In the Prologue of the Canterbury Tales it gives us such unforgettable 
couplets as: 


Souning in moral vertu was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche (vv. 307-8). 


No-wher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 
And yet he semed bisier than he was (vv. 3212). 


This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 
That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte (vv. 496~7);. 


For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 
No wonder is a lewed man to ruste (vv. 501-2);. 


In the satire of these Tales, especially in the General Prologue, in 
the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, and in the Merchant’s Tale, Chaucer, 
working now in his own peculiar vein, found in forceful balance a 
useful tool. That this was Chaucer’s tool Caxton appreciated 
when he said: ‘“He comprehended hys maters in short, quyck 
and hye sentences, eschewyng prolyxyte; castyng away the chaf 
of superfluyte, and shewyng the pyked grayn of sentence.’ 
Mary A. HILL 


“ William Caxton, Prohemye to the Second Ed. of Canterbury Tales, as reprinted 
by Greg, PULA, XXXIX, 739. 
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A MIDDLE ENGLISH MS IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE 
STE. GENEVIEVE, PARIS 


S 3390 of the Bibliothéque Ste. Geneviéve of Paris! contains 
a number of Middle English religious tracts, followed by 
Richard Rolle of Hampole’s Form of Perfect Living and Ego 
Dormio.? Certain of the religious tracts are found in other manu- 
scripts in English libraries, and are usually ascribed to Wycliffe. 
The Ste. Geneviéve MS is an octavo volume of 109 vellum leaves; 
it is written in Midland dialect in one hand of the early fifteenth 
century.® 
The manuscript begins with a tract On the Ten Command- 
ments (ff. 1-235). There are two versions of this tract; one is 
ascribed to Wycliffe and has been printed. The other version, 
fuller but without the attacks on the church which the Wycliffite 
tract contains, is found in the unpublished Laud MS 524, ff. 
10-17>. “I am inclined to think,” Arnold writes, “‘that the author 
—and I see no reason why it should not have been Wyclif—found a 
pre-existing commentary, which he used as the vehicle for the 
introduction of his views.”? The Ste. Geneviéve MS agrees with 
the non-Wyclifite version of Laud MS 524, with which I have 
compared it. | 
The tract On the Apostles’ Crede, beginning on fol. 24, is 
also found in Lambeth MS 408. This tract is usually ascribed to 


1 My attention was called to the MS through the kindness of Professor J. H. 
Baxter of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 

2 Mention of the MS is made in Carleton Brown’s Register of Middle Englesh 
Religious Verse, Oxford, 1916, I, 517: “Bibl. St. Geneviéve MS 3390, Treatises by 
Walter Hilton. XV Cent. In the treatise Ego Dormio are introduced two long 
riming passages written as prose [first lines of the two passages follow].” This 
description, however, is inexact in ascribing these treatises to Walter Hilton. 
Moreover, it omits mention of Rolle’s Form of Perfect Living, which precedes Ego 
Dormio, with the riming passage occurring in it (fol. 81a): ‘““Whan wilt pou come to | 
counforte me and brynge me ou3t of care.” 

On the second paper fly-leaf, recto, an early sixteenth century hand has written 
“for my verie noble Lord and good patron, my Lord Saltone and Abdenethie.” 
On the third fly-leaf, verso, is written: “Ce livre a esté envoyé de la Biblioteque 
d’Aberden, en Ecosse, au roy Jacque sixiéme [James I of England], et, apres la mort 
de ce prince, est tombé entre les mains de plusieurs particuliers, desquels il a esté 
retiré par R. A. De la Haye, chanoine regulier de la congregation de France, et 
envoyé a la Biblioteque Ste. Genevieve du Mont, |’ an de J. Christ 1689, 2 May.” 

‘Thomas Arnold, Select English Works of John Wyclif, Oxf. 1871, III, 82-92. 
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Wycliffe.6 On ff. 27-30 the Ste. Geneviéve MS continues with a 
commentary on the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer.® 

Of Faith, Hope, and Charity (ff. 30-37) has been printed in 
a slightly different form.’ Ste. Geneviéve MS 3390 apparently has 
the earlier form of the tract; as in the Ten Commandments, Wycliffe 
or a follower probably took an already existing tract and inserted 
his own views. In the Wycliffe text, there are several attacks 
against the friars. The first sentence of the printed text adds 
“many freris, as bastardis to goddis lawe, tellen iapes or lesyngis 
& leeuen pe gospel,” which is absent in the Ste. Geneviéve MS.° 

On fol. 37° begins a version of The Lay Folks’ Catechism.® 
This is a didactic treatise, half way between colloquial discourse 
and regular verse, translated by John de Taystek or Gaytryge 
about 1357 from the Latin Catechism of John de Thoresby, arch- 
bishop of York. There is also a lengthened Wycliffe adaptation 
of the Catechism (parallel texts of both versions are in E.E.T. S. 
CXVIII). The Ste. Geneviéve text agrees with the pre-Wycliffite 
(T-text) as against the Wycliffite version. 

Richard Rolle’s Form of Perfect Living begins on fol. 57>: “Here 
bigynnep a drawing of contemplacion, maad bi Richard, hermite 
of hampole, to an ancresse.”’ Ego Dormio begins on fol. 95°, and 
the MS ends with “Explicit Ricardus Hampole”’ (fol. 108°). The 
unpublished Rawlinson MS A 389 and the Ste. Geneviéve MS are 
closely related;!® in fact, the only differences I have noted are 
slight variations in spelling. | 


§ Ibid., pp. 114-116. 

6 Thid., pp. 93-97. 

™F. D. Matthew, English Works of Wyclif Hitherto Unprinted, E. E. T. S. 
LXXIV, 346-355. 

8 Cf. tbid., p. 349, where there is a fierce attack on those friars who fail in belief 
as to the Host, which they believe to be neither bread nor Christ’s Body. This 
paragraph is absent in the Ste. Geneviéve MS passage (fol. 32b). 

® Perry, Dan Jon Gaytrige’s Sermon, Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse, E. E. 
T. S. XXVI, 1-4; Simmons and Nolloth, Lay Folks’ Catechism, E. E. T. S. CXVIII, 
1-99 (two English texts; including Wycliffite version). 

10 They agree in their differences from the Northern texts. For example, Ste. 
Geneviéve MS (fol. 584, 1. 19) and Rawlinson MS (fol. 854, 1. 12) both insert 
raper after chese where the printed texts (C. Horstman, Richard Rolle of Hampole, 
I, 4, 1. 18) have “Bot for pai chese pe vile syn of pis world.”” The names Margaret 
or Cecil, which are near the end of the Form of Perfect Living in the printed texts, 
are absent in Rawlinson and Ste. Geneviéve. These two MSS both lack the Latin 
words Ego Dormio at the beginning of that treatise. For looking up these last two 
references I am indebted to Dr. S. Harrison Thomson of Princeton. 
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The interest of the Ste. Geneviéve MS lies in the number of 
““Wyclifite tracts” in a non-Wyclifite form which it contains, 
and in a hitherto unnoted text of Richard Rolle’s Form of Perfect 
Living. Although it is possible that the tracts are Wyclifite 
sermons which have been shorn of their Lollard doctrines, it 
seems far more probable that they are pre-Wycliffite tracts. From 
the evidence at hand it seems probable that Wycliffe may never 
have seen the tracts, but that followers revised certain already 
existing treatises. We know, in the first place, that many tracts 
are attributed to Wycliffe without adequate reason; the burden of 
proof must be for rather than against Wycliffite authorship.” 
We know also that Wycliffite scribes inserted their heterodox 
ideas into well-known works, much to the annoyance of subsequent 
orthodox transcribers. The style of a tract such as Of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity is distinctly different from the more authentic 
writings of Wycliffe* and refers to ‘“‘Antinomian opinions which 
we should not have expected to be prevalent among Wyclif’s 
hearers.’’* It is natural to suppose that an attack on such opinions 
remains because it was found in an earlier work when we find a 
similar text which lacks the Lollard doctrines. Finally, in the case 
of the Lay Folks’ Catechism, we have definite proof that the 
Wyclifite form is a later re-writing of the translation of John de 
Taystek.'® 

WiLtitiAM P. CUMMING 


1G, P. Krapp, The Rise of English Literary Prose, New York, 1915, p. 44. 
2 Cf. the Lay Folks’ Catechism, and the introductory lines to a copy of Richard 
* Rolle’s Psalter (T. Arnold, of. cét., p. 4): 
Copyed has pis sauter ben of yvel men of Lollardry, 
And afterward hit has bene sene ympyd in wib eresy, etc. 
%E. D. Jones, Authenticity of some English Works ascribed to Wycliffe, Anglta, 
Vol. XXX, 266. . 
M4 Matthews, English Works of Wyclif, E. E. T. S. LXCXTV, 346. 


4% Simmons and Nolloth, Lay Folks’ Catechism, E. E. T. S. CXVII, xxv—xxviii. 


XLVII 
“MORGENSTUNDE HAT GOLD IM MUNDE” 


HIS familiar German proverb first made its appearance during 

. the last quarter of the sixteenth century, soon found its way 
into the popular collections and spread throughout Germany and 
also to Holland and Scandinavia. By the end of the seventeenth 
century it had become popular in all these countries, particularly 
in the schools where it served as a maxim to encourage diligence. 
Later it appears in literally identical form even outside Teutonic 
territory. 

Only recently have scholars sought to trace its origin. The 
earliest explanation seems to have been that of Brunner,! who 
suggested that our proverb “‘verdankt seine Entstehung vermutlich 
einem steifleinenen Schulmeisterwitz iiber das Wort aurora (aurum 
in ore).” This ingenious solution received the endorsement of 
several other scholars,? who have added considerable information 
in regard to the earlier appearances of the proverb. F. Seiler,* 
to whom belongs the credit for pointing out the occurrence in 
Neander‘ of the earliest known form of this proverb, comments 
upon it as follows: 


Aus der dltesten Fassung bei Neander hért man noch den Schulton 
heraus. Der Lehrer hat gefragt: ‘‘Was bedeutet urspriinglich aurora?”’ 
Der Schiiler antwortet: ‘Die Morgenstunde hat das Gold im Munde.” 


Although this opinion regarding the origin of ‘““Morgenstunde 
hat Gold im Munde” appears to have won general acceptance, it 
encounters several difficulties. Apparently neither the earlier 
collections of proverbs nor the older school books make the 
slightest connection between our proverb and the recently sug- 
gested Latin word-play. Latendorf, for example, in his edition of 
Neander’s German proverbs has no mention of aurora. Accordingly 
the dialogue between teacher and pupil, which Seiler seems to 


1 Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1887), I, 71, note 6. 

2 Cf. Alfred Gitze, Zeitschrift fir deutsche Wortforschung, XIII (1912), 329-334, 
Slijper, Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, TV (1913), 607; A. Giétze, sbid., 
V, 170. 

3 Deutsche Sprichworterkunde (Miinchen, 1922), pp. 23-25. 

‘It is found in F. Latendorf, Michael Neanders deutsche Sprichwérter (Schwerin, 
1864), p. 8. These German proverbs were first printed in the 1585 edition of 
Neander’s Ethice vetus et sapiens, pp. 321-351, under the title: Veterum Sapientum 
Germanorum sapientia, etc. This edition has been inaccessible to me. 
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imply as present in Neander, is seen to be merely a figment of 
his imagination, and a wilful distortion of the facts. 

Until we find our proverb, then, in some school book or list of 
sixteenth-century proverbs associated with some such phrase as 
‘Aurora, quia aurum in ore (ora)”’ or “‘Aurora habet aurum in 
ore,’ we have no sound basis for inferring that the proverb 
developed directly from this etymological witticism. It seems 
strange, too, that such a clever word-play should have remained 
hidden until our own day. One may still be permitted, therefore, 
to indulge in conjecture in regard to the origin of the proverb, and 
the suggestion which follows is put forward as supplying a more 
probable line of development. 

Instead of the hypothetical ‘Aurora habet aurum in ore,” I 
would take as my point of departure ‘Aurora Musis amica,”’’ 
which has already been recognized to be closely related to the 
German proverb.’ The idea expressed in this proverb is an ancient 
one. Perhaps the earliest statement of it in literary form is that 
by Hesiod in his Works and Days, vv. 578-579: 


"Has yap épyouo rplirny aropeiperar aloay, 
"Has Tor mpopéper prev d000, mpopeper 6 kal Epyov. 


(For dawn takes away a third part of your work, dawn advances a man 
on his journey and advances him in his work.) 


The Greek ’Hws corresponds to the Latin “Aurora,” and Hesiod, 
we know, was a favorite author with the Humanists of the six- 
teenth century. It is possible, therefore, that these verses may 


6 Both Gétze and Seiler contend that our proverb could not have been derived 
from the Latin proverb: “Aurora Musis amica,” because, as they say, this proverb 
is not found until the year 1625. Seiler even imagines that the Latin proverb may 
have developed out of the German proverb. This, however, cannot be the case for 
the Latin proverb is much older than the German. Josephus Langius, in the Index 
to his Loct Communes sive Florilegium (Frankfort, 1605), includes the following 
reference to it: “Aurora Musis amica. Cam. Emb. 24. cent 2. symb.” (p. 633, 
s.v. Labor). This reference is to the Emblemata et Symbola, a popular work by the 
well-known Humanist, Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574). Unfortunately this work 
has not been accessible to me. There is also a tradition which attributes the Latin 
proverb to Erasmus. Grubb, in his Penu Proverbiale (1665), p. 532, simply mentions 
the name of the great parcemiologist, while Benham, in his Book of Quotations 
(1924), p. 494b, assigns it to Erasmus’ De Ratione Studit. The original Latin version 
of 1511 is not at my disposal. Below, a French form of the proverb is quoted from 
the year 1557, which shows that the Latin proverb antedates the earliest known 
appearance of our German proverb. 
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have given rise to the proverb: “Aurora Musis amica’”’ current 
among the Humanists. 

The sixteenth century, as is well known, took pleasure in trans- 
lating proverbs into rime, and often the rime appears to have been 
more important than the sense. For example, in the common 
proverb of that period: ‘‘Fleisz bricht alle Eisz,’® the rime ‘‘Eisz’’ 
is a very poor attempt for want of a better word. We have a 
similar situation in ‘‘Morgenstund(e)—Mund(e).” Of course, 
‘“‘Morgenstunde”’ was in a sense inevitable, for the word, although 
not an old one, was early associated with ‘‘aurora.’”’ And asa 
rime to ‘‘-stunde,’’ the parcemiologist could think of nothing 
better than “Mund,” which also had alliteration to commend it.® 

It is clear, however, that the first translation of ‘‘Aurora Musis 
amica’’ into a riming German proverb was ‘‘Morgenstunde hat 
die Arbeit im Munde,” or something to the same effect. Thus a 
very early occurrence of the Latin proverb is followed by a some- 
what wordy translation in rime: 

Aurora amica Musis. 
Surgere non cesses, cum Phoebus surgit ab ortu: 
Mane bonis studijs quilibet aptus erit. 
Welcher begert zstudieren wol, 
An morgen er frii auffstehn soll.® 


There were other equally clumsy attempts to versify the Latin 
proverb. In Buchler’s Gnomologia, etc., for example, one finds in 
the first edition (Cologne 1602, p. 256): 


Der morgen ist mehr / Dan andere zeit bequem zur lehr. 
Aurora Musis amica, studijs apta. 
Est aurora nouem dilecta Sororibus, vllum. 
Tempus ea studijs aptius esse nequit. 


* Franck, Sprichworter, 1541, II, 68a. . 

7 Cf. Grimm, Deut. Worterbuch, VI, 2583. My copy of the Vocabulartus, Gemma 
Gemmarum (Strassburg, 1515) has: “Aurora, die morgenstunde, od(er) morgen- 
roten” (p. ciiib). 

8In view of the late appearance of our proverb the latter word cannot be 
“munt” (manus), but “Mund” (os). Despite the fact that the Middle High German 
“munt” (Hand, Schutz), a word of feminine gender, had disappeared from common 
use several centuries before we find our proverb, there are some who still regard the 
word “Mund” in our proverb as meaning “Hand.” For example, Tetzner, Deutsches 
Sprichwérterbuch (Leipzig, Reclam, ca. 1896), p. 329, has the remark: ‘‘Aurora, 
. die Gold ausstreut.” This is also the interpretation of Leineweber, Die Weisheit 
auf der Gasse (Paderborn, 1922, 3rd ed.), p. 112-114. 

®° Hermanni Germberg, Carminum proverbialium, etc. (Basel, 1576), p. 25. 
From the latter verses it may be assumed that the author was not acquainted with 
any form of our German proverb. 
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The third edition of 1614 adds the simple couplet (p. 322): 


Der morgen bringt viel nutzbarkeyt / 

Vnd dient zu allerhand arbeyt. 

Mane cuique operi commoda multa parit. 
Omne iuuat sane quod agunt homines bene mane. 


None of these paraphrases, of course, could establish itself per- 
manently for they lack that terseness which is the outstanding 
characteristic of popular speech, as well as the allurements of 
rhythm and alliteration. A concise form, which could and did 
become popular, is that of Andreas Gartner:!° 


Omne iuuat, remigans quod agit, seu mane laborans, 
Es hilfft alles was man zu den Schiffen thut / vnnd 
sonderlich die Morgenstundt / hat die Arbeyt im Mundt. 


The Latin verse is quoted again on p. 111b with the German 
variant: 


Es hilfft alles was man an eim Schiff thut / sonderlich 
aber hat die Morgen stunde die arbeyt im Munde. 


The rather off-hand manner with which this proverb is quoted, 
together with the words ‘‘sonderlich” and “‘sonderlich aber,”’ 
would lead us to believe that the proverb was current at the 
time." It is also interesting to observe that this early formulation, 
which has not been noted by modern parcemiologists, is not 
associated with ‘‘Aurora Musis amica,’’ although a similar idea 
to that of the Latin proverb is necessarily implied in “mane 
laborans.”’ | 

A few years later this form appears again in F. Petri’s Der 
Leuischen Weisheit (Hamburg, 1605), p. Ria. From this book 
Wander” quotes the following: “Die Morgenstunde / Hat die 
arben im Munde.” In my copy of Petri the type is often broken, 
and we should, no doubt, read ‘‘die Arbeit” for ‘‘die arben,”’ 
which gives no sense. Thus Petri has the original form of the 
proverb. 


10 Proverbialia Dicteria, Frankfurt 1582, p. 58b. 

11 My edition of Gartner is the fifth, “nunc quinto revisa, correcta et aucta.” 
The first edition appeared in 1570. These older editions, which are not accessible 
to me, might carry the proverb back a few years earlier. Cf. J. Franck, “Zur 
Quellenkunde des deutschen Sprichworts,” Archiv fur neuere Sprachen, XXXIX, 
99-100. 
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Evidently the ‘‘Volksgeist”’ was casting about for a distinctive 
formulation, since we also have in Petri (p. Ppva): ‘“Morgen- 
stund bringt brot vnd Gold im Munde.’’* But this, like the 
‘Arbeit’? type, was not to establish itself. More than half a 
century later we meet with the proverb in a form which shows that 
it had not yet finally crystallized. For example, the often reprinted 
collection of Georg Seybold" has: ‘Aurora Musis amica, Die 
Morgenstund hat das Brod im Mund. Morgens studiert man an 
besten.” The Register der Teutschen Spriichworter, p. Uib, however, 
has: ‘““Die Morgenstund hat Brod (Gold) im Mund.’ 

Still another type is cited from a manuscript of the year 1624: 
“Die Morgenstund legt den Giilden in Mund.’”® Considering the 
late appearance of this form, and of the proverb in general, it 
would be bold to assume that there is here a reference to an ancient 
superstition.” In each of these types we have a contamination, 
due, no doubt, to the fact that the ‘‘Volksmund” was not satisfied 
with any of the forms. Finally the canonical form: ‘‘(Die) Morgen- 
stunde hat (das) Gold im Munde,” which had been introduced into 
the collections by Neander in 1585, succeeded, after about a 
century, in driving all competitors from the field. 

Several factors may have contributed to establish this form 
instead of the original: ‘“‘Die Morgenstunde hat die Arbeit im 
Munde.”’ In the first place, the “‘Gold”’ type has a rhythm that 
is lacking in the “Arbeit” form. Secondly, although the new form 
is in its literal meaning somewhat startling, there were similar 
figurative proverbs in the sixteenth century which may have led 
to the general acceptance of this one, as for example: “Ein 
handtwerck hatt einen guldin boden.’’!® The deciding factor was, 
however, that this proverb, through its use in the schools, was 

2 Sprichworter-Lexikon, II, 733. 

13 In his preface Petri refers to the Ethice Vetus of his “lieber alter Praeceptor 
M. Michael Neander,”’ whose “Veterum sapientum Germanorum Sapientia” gave 
him the title of his own work, a collection of over 20,000 proverbs. We may, there- 
fore well assume that the latter proverb was influenced by Neander’s book. That 
it does not appear in the form of his original may perhaps be due to the fact that 
this form of the proverb had not yet established itself in the ““Volksmund.” 

M4 Selectoria Adagia Latino-Germanica (Nuremberg 1669), p. 42. 

15 A possible influence leading to the development or to the retention of the 
“Brot” type, may be found in Proverbs XX, 13: “Love not sleep, lest thou come 
to poverty; open thine eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied with bread.” 

16 Wander, Sprichworter-Lexikon, III, 733. 

17 Cf. Wander, loc. cit.; A. Gotze, loc. cit. 

18 Agricola, 1529, no. 406. 
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introduced into the well-known proverb collections and from these 
passed over during the seventeenth century into school books and 
Latin-German dictionaries. 

One of these outstanding collections of proverbs is that compiled 
in three large volumes by Jan Gruter,!® in which our proverb 
(III, p. 21) appears as: ‘‘Die Morgenstund / hat gold im Mund.’’° 
Our proverb was also, of course, included in the later large collec- 
tions of Lehmann (1630) and others.”4 

The clearest evidence that by the end of the seventeenth century 
the modern form of the proverb had actually become the popular 
one is supplied by Jeremias Simon, in his Gnomologia Proverbialis- 
Poetica (Leipzig, 1683), p. 104. Simon quotes the Latin: “‘Ditat, 
sanctificat, sanat quoqve surgere mane,” and adds as R[ythmus] 
V[ulgaris]: ““Die Morgenstunde / Hat Gold im Munde.”’ During 
the last quarter of the century this form was taken up in the 
Latin-German dictionaries, s.v. ‘‘Aurora,”’ in which it is the only 
surviving form.” 

There are two reasons for thinking that the course of proverb’s 
development as here sketched is correct. In the first place, we find 
in the half century to 1624, in which the translations first occur, 
a welter of varying and competing forms. This confusion strongly 
suggests that at that time the Latin proverb was in process of 
translation into the vernacular: almost a full century passed 
before one form became the received version. In the second place, 
the complete absence of examples of the proverb in any form in 
such large collections as Agricola (1529-30) and Franck (1541), 
although not conclusive, makes it altogether unlikely that any 
German version existed in the early sixteenth century. 


19 Flovilegium Ethico-Politicum, etc., Frankfurt 1610-1612. 

20 Gruter heads the list in which our proverb stands: “Proverbia Germanica, 
collecta a I.L.W.” These are the initials of one of Gruter’s students, Johann 
Leonhard Weidner (1588-1655), cf. Deut. Nat. Biographie XLIV, 466. We might 
also note that Gruter elsewhere has: “Aurora Musis acceptissima est novem” 
(II, 8), and “L’Aube est amie des Muses” (II, 395). The latter, which is reprinted 
from J. LeBon, Adages francois (Paris, 1557), shows the early existence of our 
Latin proverb in France. 

21 These later occurrences have been noted by Wander, Sprichwérter-Lexikon, 
III, 733, and Gitze, loc. cit. 

2 Gdtze, loc. c#f., mentions some of these dictionaries. It is surprising to note 
that the only example of our proverb cited in Grimm’s Woérterbuch (VI, 2583) is 
that in Pistorius, Thesaurus paremiarum germanico-juridicarum (1723), Cent. VI, 
no. 6, p. 424; ‘“‘Morgen-Stund hat Gold im Mund.” 
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About a century after the earliest appearance of the German 
proverb we find it in litera] translation in Holland and Scandinavia. 
In these languages it could be taken over without sacrificing the 
rime. The earliest Dutch form found in the manuscript collection 
of Pieter Witsen (circa 1680) is: ‘“De morgenstond Heeft goud 
in den mond.’ The first appearance of this Dutch form in print 
is in the comprehensive collection of Carolus Tuinman, De Oor- 
sprong en Uttlegging van dagelijks gebruikte Nederdutische Spreek- 
woorden. (Middelburg, 1726) I, 173. But Tuinman tells us nothing 
of the origin of this proverb, which begins to appear commonly 
at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, especially in school books.” 

Our proverb is first cited in Scandinavian form in C. Grubb’s 
Penu Proverbiale (Stockholm, 1665), p. 532: ‘‘Morgonstundh / 
haar Gull i Munn.” On the title page of this collection Grubb 
states that he has borrowed some of his proverbs from the German, 
which is doubtless true in this case. Peder Syv has also taken 
up the proverb in his Aldmindelige Danske Ordsproge (Copenhagen, 
1682): ‘“Morgenstund har Guld i Mund.’ Syv has two other 
variants which may likewise have been borrowed from the Ger- 
man: ‘‘Morgenstunden har Gud i Munden: saa skal man sige og 
begynde med Gud” and “Morgenstund har Brgéd 1 Mund.’ 
Neither of these forms has otherwise been taken up by the Scan- 
dinavian parcemiologists, which shows that they were never 
popular. In fact, some of the large Scandinavian collections lack 
all traces of our proverb in any form, while others have clearly 
recognized the foreign source.?’ 


23 Cf. Harrebomée, Spreekwoordenboek, I, 253 and IIT, 453. The proverb was 
perhaps unknown in Holland in the early part of the seventeenth century since it 
does not appear in the extensive collection of rhymed proverbs of J. De Brunes 
(Nievwe Wyn in oude Le’er-zacken. Middelburg, 1636), which contains on pp. 448- 
449 seven proverbs under the caption “Morghenstond.”’ 

% Harrebomée cites numerous examples in his Spreekwoordenboek, I, 253, n. 1, 
and ITI, lxxvi, xciv, cxxxvii, clxxiv. 

% Quoted from Peder Sys kjernfulde Ordsprog, ed. R. Nyerup (Copenhagen, 
1807), p. 245; cf. also Molbeck, Danske Ordsprog (Copenhagen, 1850), p. 156 and 
Mau, Dansk Ordsprogsskat (Copenhagen, 1879), II, 38. Here Mau takes “Mund” 
to mean “Haand.” 

% Cf. Mau, loc. cit. The former might be from Michael Cordesius, Postilla sym- 
bolica oder Sprichwirter-Postill, 1669, appendix, p. 155: ““Morgenstunde hat Gott 
im Munde.” 

37 The proverb is not in F. Bresemann, Danske Ordsprog og Mundheld (Copen- 
hagen, 1843). It has been noted as foreign by J. Aasen, Norske Ordsprog (2nd ed. 
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Italian forms of our proverb are not uncommon in modern 
polyglot collections and would seem to be transcribed from Straffo- 
rello, La Sapienza del Mondo (Turin, 1883) II, 562-563, but my 
colleague, Mr. Joseph L. Battista has heard such forms as these in 
common use in Sicily. However, Pitré, Proverbt Siciliani (Palermo, 
1880) II, 288, knows only “Le ore della mattina hanno |’oro in 
bocca” as a proverb of Tuscany, which, again, is unknown to 
Giusti, Proverbi Toscant (Firenze, 1853). Pasqualigo, Proverbi 
Venett (Treviso, 3rd ed. 1882) p. 169, has: ‘‘L’aurora g’ha la 
boca d’oro,”’ which is lacking in the first edition of 1858. 

I. A. Zanne, in his comprehensive collection of Rumanian 
proverbs, Proverbele Romdnilor (Bucharest, 1895) I, 29, has: 
“Diminéta pdért& aur in gurd.’”’ This might seem to be a literal 
translation from some printed collection, but one of Zanne’s 
correspondents has reported it from the city of Buzeu in central 
Rumania, where we can hardly expect to find German influence 
from the direction of Transylvania.?® 

Our proverb presents thus not only an interesting example of 
the development of a proverb, but also gives a most striking 
illustration of the spread of popular speech from one country to 
another. 
| RICHARD JENTE 


Christiania, 1881) p. 103 and Finnur Jénsson, [slenskt Mdlshdttasafn (Copenhagen, 
1920) p. 119, and note, p. 216. 
%F, W. Schuster, Stebenbiirgisch-sichsische Volkslieder, Sprichwiorter, etc. 
Hermannstadt, 1865), does not report our proverb among others of similar meaning 
on p. 251. 
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XALVITI 


MILTON AND MARSTON 


POSSIBLE source for the opening lines of L’Allegro, ap- 
parently unnoted hitherto,' is to be found in the opening 
lines of the last satire? in John Marston’s Scourge of Villante: 


Sleep grim Reproofe, my iocond Muse doth sing 
In other keyes, to nimbler fingering. 
Dull sprighted Melancholy, leaue my braine 
To hell Cimerian night, in liuely vaine 
I striue to paint, then hence all darke intent 
And sullen frownes, come sporting meriment, 
Cheeke dimpling laughter, crowne my very soule 
With iouisance, whilst mirthfull iests controule 
The goutie humours of these pride-swolne dayes, 
Which I doe long vntill my pen displaies. 
O I am great with mirth, some midwifrie, 
Or I shall breake my sides at vanitie. 

Roome for a capering mouth, whose lips nere stur, 
But in discoursing of the gracefull slur: 
Who euer heard spruce skipping Curio 
Ere prate of ought, but of the whirle on toe..... : 


Here we have an exorcism of “Melancholy,” the adjective 
“‘Cimerian,”’ night, and hell (paralleled in L’ Allegro by references 
to Cerberus and the Stygian Cave), followed by an invocation to 
“meriment” (obviously Milton’s “Mirth”), with “iests,’’ ““cheeke 
dimpling laughter” (‘‘Wreathed Smiles, Such as hang on Hebe’s 
cheek And love to live in dimple sleek’), ‘‘O I am great with 
Mirth ....I shall break my sides” (“laughter holding both his 
sides’), and ‘‘the whirle on toe’”’ (‘‘the light fantastic toe’’). 

Marston’s scheme—of satirizing the popular ‘humours’’— 
allows him to catalogue various frivolities, quite as Milton does, 
though in a wholly different tone; and twenty lines later he refers 


1 At least, unnoted by Masson, J. W. Good (Studies in the Milton Tradition, 
1913), E. N.S. Thompson (Topical Bibliography, 1916), and J. N. Hanford (A Mil- 
ton Handbook, 1926). 

? Numbered X in both editions of 1598 and 1599; numbered XI in most modern 
editions, because in the 1599 volume an unnumbered Satyra Nova was inserted 
between Satires IX and X. 

* Bodley Head Quartos XIII, 1925, p. 105. 
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to “Juliet and Romeo,” in his description of the constant play-goer. 
Milton, of course, also refers to the well-trod stage and Shakspere. 
Otherwise, Milton’s muse is pastoral, while Marston’s is urban; 
nor need we be surprised that Milton substitutes Hymen in place 
of Marston’s “Venus fore her smock be on.”’ 

The chances are that a man like Milton would have taken some 
interest in a book burned by archiepiscopal order in 1599;* and 
these lines lingered long enough in the back of his brain to influence 
L’ Allegro. Whether or not Milton’s memory functioned con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we probably can never know; nor does 
the point matter. 

S. Foster DAMON 


4 Dict. Nat. Biog., art. “Marston,” Vol. XII, p. 1142. 
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ALIX 


BEFORE AREOPAGITICA 


HE principle of religious freedom is declared by Masson! 
to have been the precious fruit of the successive persecutions 
which attended the fission of English protestantism into sects more 
and more removed from Rome. He believes that the more each 
protesting body suffered from intolerance the more tolerant it 
became, that the more it was forced to contend for liberty for 
itself the more nearly it approached the conception of liberty for 
all, with the result that the implied principle was finally by the 
ultimate dissenters extricated from all the pain of cumulative 
persecution and kindled, as it were, ‘‘on the top of a light-house, 
on its own account.” To Milton, briefly anticipated by Roger 
Williams, Masson gives chief credit for enunciating this ideal of 
freedom as an end in itself. When other men argued for liberty, 
it was always a liberty with some limitation, liberty of such kind 
and degree as would suit some ulterior interest. When Milton 
spoke, it was to clarion forth a liberty pure, absolute, entire. 
Such has been the traditional view of the historical significance 
of Milton’s famous tract. But not even Masson made more than 
partial examination of the writings on liberty which appeared in 
London in 1644 immediately preceding Areopagitica. The present 
paper’ attempts a fuller study of that material and will endeavor 
to show Milton in more exact perspective. The doctrine that truth 
was to be found in the Bible and enforced by conscience was 
common to Protestant reformers. When sufficiently at one in their 
practical interests, Protestants had been able for practical purposes 


1 Life of Milton, II, 99-100. 

2 The present discussion will not enter upon the general history of the literature 
of religious toleration prior to 1644. For his survey of that literature in 1644, Mas- 
son seems to have depended largely upon summaries of certain of the works con- 
cerned in Hanbury, Historical Memorials, II, and upon the edition of Williams’ 
Bloudy Tenent by the Hanserd Knollys Society. In addition to the A pologeticall 
Narration, the only tracts of 1644 in support of toleration which he singles out are 
The Compassionate Samaritane, of which he says that it “need be remembered by 
its name only”; M.S. to A. S., which he attributes to John Goodwin (but see below 
p. 882 note); and The Bloudy Tenent. Life of Milton, III, 18-26, 111-136. Gardiner 
takes note of Liberty of Conscience (see below p. 892, note), but otherwise adds little 
to Masson, who, he says, “seems to have known of every other pamphlet on the 
subject of toleration.” Héstory of the Great Civil War, I, 290-293. 
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in church and state to agree upon a view of truth to be believed and 
enforced. But their intellectual position pointed inevitably to the 
conclusion that, when for any reason agreement did not exist, 
the individual mind and conscience must decide. That such was 
the logic of the Reformation in England was made plain by the 
controversy provoked by the publication in January 1644 of 
An Apologeticall Narration.» Limited at first to the question of 
church government, that controversy promptly became a con- 
troversy over freedom of thought and discussion. Limited at 
first to the question of a free pulpit, it became a question of a free 
press. Limited at first to the rights of clergymen in their ministerial 
interests, it became a question of the rights of all men in their 
various concerns, whether religious or secular. Such was the trend 
of the discussion which took place in the tracts on liberty which 
appeared in London between January and November, 1644. In 
the latter month Milton was drawn into the argument. He 
entered it with his own peculiar force, but beyond that force it 
cannot be said that he contributed much that was new. He had 
not protested against the ordinance for licensing the press when 
it was adopted in June, 1643. He had not at first been interested 
in the question of Independency. He thought that the West- 
minster Assembly should concern itself with the reform of specific 
abuses. For himself, he took the occasion to urge reform of 
marriage and for months paid no heed to the matter of church 
government and toleration. But, as the reception of his divorce 
tracts must have showed him, all discussion of particular reforms 
had by November been obscured by the question of freedom of 
thought and expression. Areopagitica was written in order that 
Milton might fall into line with others who had found that they 
must win freedom before they could win anything else. 

The controversy aroused by An Apologeticall Narration had 
been long brewing. The whole Puritan struggle from one point of 
view was merely evidence of the growing realization by all parties 
of the power of public opinion, and by each of the importance of 
securing for itself control of that power. The traditional means 


3 An A pologeticall Narration, humbly submitted to the honourable houses of Parlsa- 
ment, by Tho. Goodwin, Philip Nye, Sidrach Simpson, Jer. Burroughs, William 
Bridge. [Jan. 3] 1643/4. This and the other tracts discussed are to be found in the 
Thomason Collection in the British Museum. The day of the month is in each 
case noted that given by Thomason on the title-page. See Catalogue of the Thomason 
Collection. . 
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to that control had been the church, and, as Milton and others 
were frequently to point out, prelacy had been merely the device 
of church government by which the court and the higher clergy 
hoped to make the people think their way. The Scottish victories 
and the abolition of episcopacy had marked the triumph of 
Parliament and of the powerful protestant section of the common 
clergy over the king and the hierarchy. The victory had been 
effected, moreover, partly through the use of a new instrument of 
control over opinion, namely the printing-press; and Milton, who 
had finally chosen as his profession instead of the church the 
mastery of the art of writing as a means to mastery over men’s 
minds, had participated in that battle of pamphlets against 
bishops. But the immediate question before the victors was not 
what to do with the press. Still uncertain of success in the struggle 
with Charles and urged by the Stationers’ Company, Parliament 
did, to be sure, on June 14, 1643, pass a new ordinance for the 
licensing of books and pamphlets to take the place of the old 
regulations abrogated by the abolition of the Star Chamber. 
Nevertheless, not for some months would that ordinance become 
the object of sustained attack. The question of the moment was 
what to do with the church, now that it had been struck out of the 
hands of the prelates; and freedom of the press would be discussed 
only as a consequence of the discussion of that primary question. 
Parliament had now succeeded to the predicament which formerly 
confronted the throne, and reserving final decision to itself, called 
the Westminster Assembly for the purpose not of determining 
but merely of advising what should be the doctrine and govern- 
ment of the church. The Assembly, on the other hand, was to 
proceed as rapidly as possible to the conclusion that the power 
snatched from the hands of the bishops was henceforth to be in 
the hands of the clergy. The Assembly was composed for the most 
part of men who had spent their lives as clergymen of the Church 
of England. Their brethren of Scotland had long since fallen heirs 
to the power of the Scottish Kirk. There were Scotch com- 
missioners in the Assembly. The Scottish or Presbyterian scheme 
of church government, by which the control of the church was in 
effect vested in the body of the clergy, was naturally the one 
assumed to be designed by God for England too. 

The members of the Assembly, though hardly expecting im- 
mediate unanimity of support for a scheme which should give them 
such large authority, did not expect opposition from learned and 
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‘pious clergymen in good standing in Protestant circles. But 
Parliament had specially called to the Assembly five such men, 
who saw their interests jeopardized and their principles violated 
by the proposed machinery for centralizing the government of 
the church in the clergy. These were the so-called “five dissenting 
brethren” led by Thomas Goodwin. They were men who, having 
found it impossible to continue their ministry under prelacy, had 
fled to the Netherlands. Each had there found a like-minded 
congregation of English exiles which he could serve. 

Substantially the independency of the five brethren was not 
distinguishable from the separatism of Brownists and Anabaptists, 
except that they were willing to concede the right of other congre- 
gations to arrange matters differently. Practically the five differed 
in being respected persons of social position and influence. They 
could not be despised as ignorant, nor hated as personally ob- 
noxious. Exile had given them something of the prestige of 
martyrs. Having returned to England and found congregations 
to which they and their views were acceptable, they naturally 
desired to be as free in England to exercise their ministry as they 
had been abroad. They now proposed on the floor of the Assembly 
and in their A pologeticall Narration that they be permitted to be 
so, whatever form of church government might be devised for the 
country asa whole. They would stir up no strife, preach no heresy 
or schism, offer no opposition to Presbyterianism. They did not 
dream of advocating a general toleration. They wanted merely 
to go their own “way” without interference and without them- 
selves interfering with others. Having become persuaded that 
there was no hope of winning the consent of the Assembly, they 
published An A pologeticall Narration, which they subscribed with 
their names and “humbly submitted to the honourable houses of 
Parliament.” 

That the five brethren understood the enormity of their act 
does not appear. The moderation, almost the timidity, of their 
tone rendered them the more dangerous; for the harder they made 
it seem to deny the freedom they desired, the easier they made it 
for other dissenters to demand freedom too. The ‘“‘way” of the 
brethren, innocent as in their case it might seem, was nevertheless 
the surrender by the priestly caste of an ancient privilege and a 
present opportunity. No objection could be raised to the sub- 
mission by Goodwin and his associates of their request to the 
Assembly, but with the decision of the Assembly they should have 
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been prepared to be content. Far from that, before discussion in 
the Assembly was concluded they assumed the right to appeal 
through the press to Parliament and the public. This was as bad 
as schism; it was a breach of professional ethics, betrayal by clergy- 
men of the interests of the clergy to the lay public and the civil 
magistrate. Furthermore, the A pologeticall Narration was a sharp 
reminder to the godly divines of the Assembly that the English 
Puritans, let alone the English people, were not prepared to accept 
Presbyterianism, that no uniform system of church government 
could be imposed except by force, that force could be exercised 
only by civil power, that therefore the civil power, presumably 
Parliament, must necessarily make the final decision concerning 
the church. Most important of all, the A pologeticall Narration 
led directly to the question whether control of men’s thought and 
utterance was to be vested in the ministerial caste and what 
the true meaning of the whole Puritan revolution was to be in 
church and state. 

What to think of the mind and temper of that caste Milton had 
now ample opportunity to learn from the attacks which its mem- 
bers aimed at the five brethren. The motives and attitudes of the 
clergy were not difficult to understand. The Presbyterians of the 
Assembly were in the first place exasperated as by a sudden 
strategic move in an unexpected quarter. They realized that to 
grant any toleration even to the mildest of Independents was to 
open’the door to toleration of all sorts of heretical opinions and 
practices. They had a horror of heresy, and they were quite sure 
that whatever differed from their own way, particularly 
whatever threatened their prestige and authority, was heresy. 
They had withstood prelacy as best they could, biding their time 
until the church should be wrested from the bishops, and they had 
come,.to the Westminster Assembly like expectant heirs to the 
reading of the will. Now suddenly their title was challenged by 
men who were not merely anti-prelatical, but, it seemed to them 
not without justification, anti-clerical, even anti-ecclesiastical. 
Their immediate opponents were, to be sure, ministers like them- 
selves; but their number would soon be swelled by men of wider 
and more varied experience, many of them laymen, learned but 
impatient, voluble, pragmatic men of affairs and men of letters 
eager to get on with a new age. To the controversy with these new 
men the Presbyterian clergy brought an intellectual equipment 
hardly adequate to all the exigencies. Their vision of an England 
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regimented by themselves into Presbyterial classes and synods 
was simply not capable of comprehending such men as John 
Goodwin, Henry Robinson, John Milton and a host of others. 

To one of Milton’s temper, it must have seemed that the dialectic 
of the Presbyterians, their doctrine and discipline, their professed 
concern for the salvation of men’s souls, was nothing more than a 
concern for saving their own skins. The immediate question, 
viewed rationally, was for Milton whether such men should be 
vested with the ancient power of the church over the life of the 
individual, as for instance in respect to marriage, and with a 
virtual monopoly in the public expression of opinion. Practical 
alternatives were such reforms as free marriage and divorce, a free 
press. Out of the controversy of 1644 inaugurated by the A polo- 
geticall Narration Milton was to emerge the determined and 
convinced opponent, not only of bishops, but of the whole insti- 
tution of priesthood, of an established church, indeed of any fixed 
ecclesiastical system whatever. The whole experience, finally, 
was to turn his mind with greater force upon that problem of the 
nature of human freedom which was to be the central theme of his 
De Doctrina Christiana and of his three great poems. 

The feelings of the Westminster Assembly concerning the 
A pologeticall Narration seem to have been put into print first by 
Adam Steuart in Some Observations and Annotations’ on that 
work. The note struck by Steuart is one of grief mixed with 
anger, a bewildered and outraged apprehension which is on the 
way to panic. He attempts, to be sure, to speak with the dignity 
and moderation which had characterized the plea of the five 
brethren, but the issue is too grave, and as he proceeds through 
his seventy-odd pages, his choler rises. His method is the cus- 
tomary loose wrangling of point by point of his opponents’ case 
in reference to scripture. His own case is in substance, first, that 
the five have brushed aside premises which no one in the Assembly 
expected to hear questioned, that they have betrayed their fellows, 
that they should have trusted their cause to the Assembly, 
accepting dutifully whatever decision might be made. More 
important, the Apologists, though no heretics, have by their 
act given aid and comfort to heretics. They profess to ask freedom 
only for themselves and their likes, but how can freedom be thus 
limited? 


4 Some Observations and Annotations .... upon the Apologeticall Narration, 
by A. S., [Feb. 29], 1643/4. 
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And because your draught of this Booke tends evermore unto a Toleration, 
and consequently unto some Separation; I would willingly know of you? 
What things are to be tolerated, or not tolerated in Religion? 


This was of course the main issue. Freedom for Jews, papists, 
prelatists, anabaptists, anti-nomians and all the riff-raff of sects 
meant a surrender of freedom by Presbyterians, by all respectable 
and orthodox protestant Christians. This was no academic 
question. Steuart might well ask whether the perils of the state 
did not call for such a solidly unified church as had given present 
safety as well as the hope of salvation hereafter to the people of 
Scotland. 

Steuart might have found confirmation of his fears in a brief but 
vigorous set of Queries ... . proposed to the five Holland Ministerss 
which had appeared anonymously from some Separatist hand 
earlier in the same month. Why, it was there demanded, had the 
Apologists not gone farther? Since the only power which could 
establish any church was the state, was it not for the state to 
decide whether to establish any? And if the state, why not the 
people of each nation for themselves throughout the world? Since 
all men, even Scotchmen, profess a desire for more light, how can 
either Presbyterian or Apologist condemn those who merely differ 
in believing that they see or seek more and still more light? To 
these queries no attention seems to have been directly paid by 
either party addressed, but this was not the case with another 
anonymous unlicensed pamphlet appearing directly after Steuart’s 
Observations and entitled A Coole Conference’ This was, to be sure, 
but a mildly sardonic attack upon the opposition to the Apologists, 
but one of its shots struck home. Why are the Presbyterians un- 
willing, why angry at the necessity forced upon them by the A polo- 
getical Narration of discussing the question of church government? 
Is it that they are unable or afraid? The question could not but be 
regarded as impertinent, and Steuart told the author so in an 


5 Queries of highest consideration, proposed to the five Holland Ministers and the 
Scotch Commtsstoners (so-called). Upon the occasion of their late Printed A pologies 
for themselves and their Churches. [Feb. 9], 1643/4. The author refers to Reformation 
of Church-Government in Scotland, Cleered from some mistakes and Prejudices, By 
the Commissioners of the Generall Assembly of the Church of Scotland, now at Lon- 
don ....([Jan. 24], 1643/4. This was a brief defence, guarded in tone and with no 
personal reference to English opponents, of the Scotch Church and of the principles 
of Presbyterianism. 

®A Coole Conference Between the Scottish Commissioners Cleared Reformation 
and the Holland Ministers A pologeticall Narration, [Mch. 7], 1643/4. See above. 
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Answer to a Libell.". The Presbyterians had been willing to argue 
church government with the Apologists within the Assembly, 
but to refer the question as they had done to Parliament and the 
public by means of the press was to defy the Assembly and the 
church. Moreover, to write anonymously and to publish without a 
license, as the author of A Coole Conference had done, was to defy 
the civil magistrate as well. This was what came of Independency; 
nevertheless Steuart condescends to argue the divine ordination of 
Presbyterianism. The matter was not, however, permitted to rest 
there. In the following May appeared, still anonymously but now 
duly licensed, C. C. The Covenanter Vindicated.2 Undertaking to 
clear himself and the Apologists of the imputations of schism and 
sedition, the author charges Steuart with dishonesty. It is a lie 
that the Apologists desire general toleration, that they were at 
one with the Anabaptists merely because the Anabaptists also 
seek to be tolerated. As soon suppose A. S. an ass because like A. S. 
the ass is an animal. For the rest, C. C. is content to wrangle over 
scripture with Steuart in support of congregationalism and to 
make clear his disapproval of Anabaptists. 

A weightier reply to Steuart had in the meantime come forth 
and was now going into a second edition. This was a lengthy 
pamphlet entitled M. S. to A. S. with a plea for Libertie of Con- 
science in a Church Way.® This was not a sustained and coherent 
argument in the main, but in defence against the successive points 
of Steuart’s Observations just such a tissue of laboriously contorted 
texts as Steuart himself had constructed. The substance of the 


7 An Answer to a Libell Intitled a Coole Conference ....[Apr. 10], 1644. 

®C.C. The Covenanter Vindicated from Perjurie, wherein ts fully cleared, that 
it’s no Perjurie, for him yet to doubt, whether the Classical Coercive Presbyterian 
Government of Churches, be Jure Divino; Albeit he hath taken the late National 
Covenant. Though this Periurie be injuriously charged upon him in a LY-TELL by 
Adam Steuart, in his calumnious Answer to a Coole Conference, most falsely calling it 
a Libell ..... This ts Licensed, and entered, according to Order. [May 2], 1644. 

9 M.S. to A. S. with a plea for Libertie of Conscience in a Church way, agatnst the 
Cavils of A. S. and Observations on his Considerations, and Annotations Upon the 
A pologeticall Narration, Humbly Submitted to the judgements of ali rational, and 
moderate men in the world; .... Licensed and entered according to order... . [May 
3], 1644. This work must have been published some time before May 3, the date 
entered by Thomason on the title-page, since the same date appears on his copy of 
the second edition, viz. A Reply of Two of the Brethren to A. S. Second edition, 
enlarged .... 1644. The authorship of this anonymous tract has been mistakenly 
attributed to John Goodwin. See the article on John Goodwin in Dictéonary of 
National Biography. 
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A pologeticall Narration is reiterated, though with more heat; 
once more it is argued that, since Parliament must be the power 
to establish the church, Parliament, far from being bound to do 
as the Assembly directs, must act in the light of its own judgment 
and conscience, and may therefore properly be advised by others 
than the Assembly. Thus with marked vigor the author introduces 
the theory of the inexpugnable freedom of conscience. Assembly 
and Parliament both should beware the attempt to force con- 
science, not only because conscience ought not to be and cannot be 
forced, but because any attempt at force can serve only either to 
make men act slavishly and sinfully against their beliefs or to rouse 
them to violent resistance. It does not appear, however, that M. S. 
was prepared to pursue this principle to its logical conclusion in 
application to church government any more than the Apologists 
themselves had been. It remained for an obscure Separatist to do 
this shortly after in The Saints A pologie° This was a simply 
worded, unpretentious statement of the extreme Independent 
principle. Religion being wholly a matter of individual conscience, 
the church could be no more than a company of true believers or 
saints, and therefore it was idle for any power whatever to compel 
men in the name of religion to be members of any church and, 
by implication, to persecute any man whose conscience had not 
compelled him to membership in a church of some kind. To The 
Saints Apologie neither the Assembly nor Steuart paid direct 
attention, though the latter continued his war upon the Apologists 
and M. S. in a portentously entitled Duply in two parts called 
Zerubabbel to Sanballat.4 

Meanwhile other voices were being raised on behalf of ministerial 
prerogative. In April Richard Vines” and Thomas Hill preached 
to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to condemn liberty to sin urged 
under color of liberty to conscience. Somewhat later on a fast-day 


10 The Saints A pologte, or a vindication of the Churches: (which indeavor after a 
pure Communion) from the odious names of Brownists and Separatists in a Letter sent 
to an eminent Divine of the Assembly .... [May 15], 1644. Printed with Order. 

U The Second Part of the Duply to M. S. alias Two Brethren; with a refutation of 
the Independent Government. [Dec. 4], 1644. 

2 The Imposture of Seducing Teachers, Discovered in a sermon before... . the 
Lord Major and .... Aldermen of .... London .... April 23, 1644, by Richard 
Vines. 

3 The Good Old Way Gods Way .... April 24, 1644, by Thomas Hill. 
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in August, Hill’* and Herbert Palmer!’ were to preach in similar 
vein, the latter demanding whether advocacy of free divorce was 
also to be permitted under plea of conscience. But by far the 
ablest attack upon the Apologists came from Alexander Forbes in 
June in his Anatomy of Independency. Forbes, full as he was of the 
exasperation of the orthodox cleric now in jeopardy, does not 
seek merely to relieve his wrath by thundering texts at the dis- 
turbers. Toleration of the Apologists, he is aware, will be the 
nursing mother of sects, and his particular quarrel with the five 
brethren and their supporters is that they do not—as was natural 
enough under the circumstances—come out flatly for toleration 
and absolute independency. Though really at one with the 
Brownists and Anabaptists, they have glossed all their assertions 
and petitions with evasive qualifications. Forbes shows what 
expectations have been cruelly balked by such tactics. The 
church is purged of prelates, ready for reformation, and now the 
Apologists will not reform it or permit it to be reformed in the 
only way feasible; instead of stating their true purposes, they use 
their position and prestige to stop all healing of the church and to 
appeal with the help of heretics to the civil magistrate. Sydrach 
Simpson, one of the five, promptly entered a protest, The Anatomist 
Anatomiz’d, but Forbes’s point was well taken. The five were 


4% The Season for England’s Self-Reflection.... Aug. 13, 1644, by Thomas 
Hill. Hill was now more concerned with the radical Independents than with the 
Apologists. ‘The controversie is not now onlie betwixt congregationall and classicall 
Divines, (who are called Independents, and Presbyterians) in point of Church 
Government. (There seemes to be some good hopes of a faire accomodation betwixt 
them.) But with such others also who vehemently cry down not only the power of 
Ecclesiasticall Synods, but likewise the Authority of the Civill Magistrate, in 
matters of Religion, thereby at once opening a doore to all licentiousnesse in 
opinion & practice, even for Iewes, Turkes, and any whomsoever.” In a marginal 
note Hill directs the reader at this point to “See Bloody Tenent.” See below, p. 890. 

16 The Glass of God’s Providence towards his fatthfull ones .... wherein ts dis- 
covered the great fatlings that the best ave liable unto... . the ungodly Toleration 
pleaded for under pretence of Liberty of Conscience .... August 13, 1644, by Herbert 
Palmer. “If any plead Conscience for the lawfulnesse of polygamy; (or for divorce 
for other causes then Christ and his Apostles mention; of which a wicked booke 
is abroad and uncensured, though deserving to be burnt, whose Author has been so 
Impudent as to set his Name to it, and dedicate it to yourselves), or for Liberty to 
marry incestuously, will you grant a Toleration for all this?” 

1 An Anatomy of Independency, or a Briefe Commentary, and Moderate Dis- 
course upon the A pologeticall Narration .... by argument laying naked the dangers 
of their Position. Alexander Forbes, [June 14], 1644. 

1 The Anatomist Anatomis’d or a short answer to some things said in the Book 
Intituled, An Anatomy of Independencie; [June 28], 1644. 
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acting like crafty politicians, content with having created a 
situation which left them personally undisturbed though the 
whole matter of church government remained as far from settle- 
ment as ever. | 

We can now perhaps understand the unwillingness of Milton 
to concede to godly divines like Steuart and Forbes the authority 
they expected, but these two were men of wide and humane outlook 
compared to two others who in August and September joined the 
onslaught upon toleration. These were Thomas Edwards and 
William Prynne. Edwards had sniffed the peril of Independency 
as far back as 1641 when he addressed to Parliament certain 
admonitory Reasons against the Independent Government of Particu- 
lar Congregations.'® He was then quite sure that to save the country 
from prelacy was not enough; it must be saved from schism too. 
The freedom to preach and to print, tacitly or negligently allowed 
by Parliament at that time, encouraged many persons to disagree 
in religion with Thomas Edwards, for which there was no warrant 
in scripture and which was the greatest evil which could befall the 
land. Edwards had to suffer the indignity of being answered on 
this occasion by a woman, one Katherine Chidley, in a somewhat 
self-conscious tract!® concluding with the singular suggestion that 
she and Edwards settle the difficulties of the church by joint debate 
before judges of their own selection. It does not appear that this 
gallant proposal was accepted. Edwards indeed proceeded to 
prepare not for a debate, but for a crusade of successive pamphlets 
against heretics. His next performance was an Antapologia*® 
to the A pologeticall Narration. Edwards was a man of fears and 
loyalties and few ideas. Having fastened upon Presbyterianism 
as the perfect scheme, he had ever since been in a state of indigna- 
tion with those, first of the prelatic party and now of the inde- 
pendent, who had failed to do as he had done. His pamphlets are 
not a defence of Presbyterianism but a disclosure in bitterest terms 
of all who are not Presbyterians. His Antapologia runs to three 
hundred pages of objurgation of the Apologists. Who ever heard 


18 Reasons against the Independent Government of Particular Congregations: as 
also against the Toleration of such Churches . ... Presented in all Humility to.... 
House of Commons ...., 1641. 

19 The Justification of the Independant Churches being an answer to Mr. Edwards 
his book . .. . [Oct.], 1641. 

20 Antapologia or a Full Answer to the A pologeticall Narration ..... Wherein 
ts handled many of the Controversies of these Times ... . [July 13], 1644. 
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of such an act as theirs just when the reformation of the church 
was about to be consummated? The only danger had been that 
Parliament seemed inclined to withhold complete power in the 
church from the clergy and, what with the licentiousness of the 
press, that the public threatened to get out of hand. It was 
basest treachery in the five brethren not to content themselves 
with presenting their case to the Assembly and with waiting for 
decision until such time as the Presbyterian party has been victori- 
ous in the nation, treachery to use the credit of their reputations to 
force a decision by a Parliament swayed by all the winds of docrtine 
which a horde of heretics could blow. Edwards could see the 
predicament which Presbyterians and Independents were in; 
he could merely cast no light upon it. Milton’s friend, Samuel 
Hartlib, protested against his virulence in a Short Letter** upon the 
Antapologia addressed to Hezekiah Woodward. 

That other mighty hunter of heretics, William Prynne, could 
not, of course, let the occasion pass without venting his spleen in 
customary fashion. He put forth Twelve Considerable Questions,™ 
Independency Examined* and A Full Reply* in rapid succession 
in September and October. These hundreds of pages were, he 
confessed, but “subitane apprehensions” hastily set down in the 
midst of pressing engagements in the public business. But even 
so he had no hesitation in putting down all opposition as coming 
from fools and knaves. He thinks to quell them by sheer weight of 
citation. Coherent argument is beyond him. His procedure is to 
recapitulate all the tenets and practices of all opponents to 
Presbyterianism, and to pour forth texts by the thousand from 
scripture and history to show that nothing like this had ever been 
before conceived or heard of in or out of Christendom. Henry 
Burton gave him a wrangling answer in an Answer* and a Vindica- 


314 Short Letter intreating a friends judgement upon Mr. Edwards his Booke... 
{[Sept. 14], 1644. . 

Twelve Considerable Questions touching church government... . (Sept. 16], 
1644, 

3 Independency examined, unmasked, refuted, by twelve new interrogatories... . 
[Sept. 26], 1644. : 

«A Full Reply to certaine briefe Observations and anti-Queries on Master Prynne’s 
twelve Questions ....[Oct. 19], 1644. 

% An Answer to.... Prynne’s Twelve Questions concerning Church Govern- 
ment....[Nov. 1], 1644. Published anonymously without date or place of 
publication and without the names of printer and publisher, the tract is attributed 
by Thomason to Burton. 
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tion® which did not let Prynne’s bigoted, egotistic ignorance go 
unchastized. Let him not, hereafter, write more books than he 
reads. Burton’s argument fell into the lines now commonly 
followed by Independent writers. Their “way” was the only 
logical alternative to Romanism. To compel faith was an impos- 
sibility. No danger would result from toleration since papistry 
and idolatry, being in their outward effects crimes, would continue 
to be punished as such by the state. 

Certain points in the controversy of 1644 concerning toleration 
have now become clear. Practically speaking, the divines who 
argued for Presbyterianism were contending for their own position 
as the sole or the chief guide of the public mind, though basing 
their argument on the supernatural authority of scripture and ona 
very genuine apprehension lest the chaos of religious opinion among 
the opponents of prelacy should bring about the defeat of the 
Puritan cause. But it is no less clear that the Independent divines 
had practical interests also to defend. Their congregations were 
now going concerns in which they held positions of power and 
consequence which they did not wish to see diminished. They 
argued like their opponents from scripture, but for liberty of 
conscience. This they did primarily on their own account, but, 
though qualifying that liberty in certain respects, they developed. 
in support of their case a general doctrine of freedom of conscience 
which was to prove for a time a far more effective weapon of con- 
troversy than anything their opponents could put forth, as well 
as more immediately applicable to circumstances. 

It is impossible to say by whom this doctrine was frst intro- 
duced fully and explicitly into the controversy provoked by the 
A pologeticall Narration, but John Goodwin would appear to be 
the first by whom it was formulated with sure philosophic grasp 
and literary power. Even under prelacy he had, in his parish of 
St. Stephen’s in Coleman Street, inclined to Independency and 
heterodoxy. He had been accused of Arminianism and in 1641 
of Socinianism. To the latter charge he had offered vigorous 
defence in his Imputatio Fidei.2" This treatise was not another 
muddying of the waters of textual exegesis, but a cogent piece of 
composition standing on its own intellectual feet. It defines sali- 


% A Vindication of Churches, commonly called Independent or a briefe answer 
to.... Prynne’s “Twelve Quéstions” and “Independency examined” ....([Nov. 
14}, 1644. 

27 Imputatio Fidei or a treatise of Justification ... . [Jan. 24], 1642. 
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ently the theological basis for the doctrine of free conscience, 
anticipating some of Milton’s most characteristic convictions. 
Goodwin prefaces his discussion with the argument that it is the 
nature of all opinion to change, that man must keep his mind free 
to admit his own errors and to welcome new ideas. 


Therefore to me it is no more grievous to abandon any opinion whatever, 
being once clearly detected, and substantially evicted for an error, than 
it is to be delivered out of the hand of an enemy, or to take hold of life 
and peace. 


In this spirit he urges his opponent to attack the main principle, 
not to “browse and nibble upon some twiggs,’’ and to “interdict 
his pen all passionate language and expression.”” The principle 
which Goodwin wished to discuss is an elaboration of the doctrine 
of justification by faith. Through Christ, the “second Adam,” 
there is imputed to man, not righteousness, not obedience to law, 
not infallibility of judgment, but faith, the individual duty, that 
is, to think for oneself and to act according to what one thinks. 
Goodwin’s boldness in the application of this doctrine was shown 
in a pamphlet presently published by him called Anti-Cavalterism*® 
and in a sermon preached before the Lord Mayor called The 
Butcher’s Blessing2® He uses it to justify resistance to the king. 
- He admits that the power of kings is from God, but only to 
command just things. The duty of the subject is to obey, but only 
commands certified by conscience to be just. Let all men fight 
the king, therefore, as a forcer of conscience, as a giver of unjust 
commands. Let those too weak of body to fight in arms fight by 
head-work; “‘let them find tongues to whet up the courage and 
resolution of others.’ 

Holding such views, Goodwin was bound sooner or later to 
have something to say in the controversy of 1644. He chose the 
occasion of the defeat of Essex in Cornwall early in September for 
two sermons on the causes of that disaster, the substance of which 
he put forth in October in a pamphlet called Qeouaxta; or the Grand 
Imprudence of men running the hazard of Fighting against God.*° 


8 Anti-Cavalierisme or, Truth Pleading As well the Necessity, as the Lawfulness 
of this present War ....[Oct. 21], 1642. 

29 The Butcher's Blessing or the Bloody Intentions of Romish Cavaliers against the 
city of London ....([Nov. 4], 1642. 

30 Qeopacxia; or the Grand Imprudence of men running the hazard of Fighting 
against God, in suppressing any way, doctrine, or practise, concerning which they 
know not certainly whether tt be from God or no. Being the substance of two Sermons, 
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As a piece of trenchant prose, fitted to the immediate crisis, argued 
through to an emphatic conclusion, unembarrassed by the prolix 
chaffering of texts or the evisceration of an opponent’s points, 
this is clearly the ablest work on the subject under discussion 
which had yet appeared, a worthy forerunner of Areopagitica in 
thought and style. The afflictions of Englishmen, Goodwin holds, 
were due to their fighting against God. The beliefs men entertain, 
as he had argued before, have something of God in them, and God 
intends those beliefs to be ‘‘published, maintained, preached, and 
held forth to the world.’”’ All opinions tendered in the name of 
God, though they come from the devil himself, must be heard, 
“diligently considered, and due proof and examination made.” 
If they be not in fact of God, God in the course of the discussion 
will make that fact known, and will make it known in no other 
way. He will make the truth known in no other way. To fight 
against opinion by violence is to fight against God. If the Presby- 
terians will go about their own business of reforming their own 
church and leave the Independents to theirs, the church will be 
reformed in truth and its troubles cease. Independency is but a 
fly on their cart-wheel. Will the Assembly 


lift up its hand, to quash and crush, to break the hearts and bones of the . 
one half of the most religiously affected and best conscienced people in 
the land, for trading in Apes and Peacocks, for hiding some erroneous 
opinions (perhaps erroneously so-called) as if itself were the Lord of 
infallibility, and had a non posse errare settled by God, as an inheritance 
upon it? 

Then comes his specific demand. As Milton was to demand a free 
press, Goodwin demands a free pulpit, freedom to congregations 
to choose their own members and preachers in their own way, 
allowing the same freedom to others. He makes shrewd rejoinder 
to the objection that this will admit many foul heresies. One is 
not guilty of heresy because one’s accuser is angry and makes the 
accusation in a “‘tragicall dress or pointed stile.”” Heresy, moreover, 
has its uses, for 

....it being certain that error cannot be healed or suppressed but by 
the manifestation of truth, as darkness cannot be destroyed or removed 
but by the shining of light; that way which affords the greatest advantages 
and the best incouragements unto men, both for the searching out and 


preached in Coleman Street, upon the occasion of the late disaster in the West... . [Oct. 
7), 1644. 
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bringing forth into light of the truth being found, must be so far from 
opening doores unto errors, heresies, unsound opinions, &c. that it steers 
the most advantageous and hopeful course that lightly can be taken, for 
the evicting, and consequently for the suppression of them. 


The Presbyterian way of persecution is as like to shut errors in 
as out, to perpetuate as to destroy.*} 

Goodwin’s treatment of the problem of religious freedom was in 
force and vision far beyond that of most of his contemporaries. 
Yet it is nevertheless true of him as of the others that the point of 
view is still that of the churchman. He too had as his immediate 
objective such a degree of freedom in the state as would secure 
immediate freedom of action for a particular type of purely re- 
ligious body. There were, however, at least two participants in the 
controversy of 1644 who approached the matter from a different 
angle. The first to be noted, though not the first in the order of 
publication, was Roger Williams, whose Bloudy Tenent® appeared 
in July while its author was on his way back to America with a 
charter in pocket for the community he had established in Rhode 
Island. Williams, as is well known, had there gathered about 
him many of those persons who, for the divergence of their re- 
ligious opinions, had in accord with Independent principles been 
excluded from the churches of Massachusetts and by inevitable 
social consequences from the communities which they comprised. 
The security of the settlement which Williams had thus founded 
in the bordering wilderness had to be established in the face of the 
hostility of the people of Massachusetts, and Williams found his 
account in carrying to its logical conclusion in practice the subjec- 
tivity of the protestant doctrine of conscience. If religion was 
purely a matter of individual faith, then the church was never 
anything but the mystical body of believers, and not only could 
the state take no effective action in the matter of the church, it 
could properly have no concern whatever in the church or in the 
religious life of the people. Pagans, Jews, infidels, all manner of 
persons might be good citizens and good magistrates if only they 
performed their civil duties and lef€ each man’s religion entirely 


81 Goodwin’s @eouaxla was briefly answered by an anonymous tract, Faces 
About or a recrimination charged upon Mr. John Goodwin, in the point of fighting 
against God . . . . [Oct. 21], 1644. This was answered by As You Were... . [Nov. 
13], 1644, attributed by Thomason to Hezekiah Woodward. 

® The Bloudy Tenent, of Persecution for cause of Conscience, discussed. [July 15], 
1644. 
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to his own conscience. Compact minorities might secede from 
Massachusetts Bay and establish dissenting congregations else- 
where, but obviously a miscellaneous body of heretics could live 
‘together in close proximity to Massachusetts only upon Somé such 
Ibasis as Williams had defined. Ali who would help swell the 
‘population of the new settlement were welcome, the more so, no 
doubt, in the case ef papists since it was not a Roman Catholic 
neighbor whose political power and interference were to be 
guarded against. ‘These views Williams presented® in opposition 
to those of the Rev. John Cotton who had maintained the usual 
position that, though religion was a matter of conscience, the state 
had ‘a duty to foster and protect the church and to prevent heresy, 
The Bloudy Tenent, because of the historical interest which has 
‘attached to Rhode Island, to Roger Williams and to the Baptist 
‘Chauych in America, has been accorded an attention and a place 
tin the history of religious freedom more important than by ita 
@trinsic merit it strictly deserves. Williams’s ideas are not co= 
herently developed but reiterated in a point by point refutation of 
Cotton and then in a dialogue between Truth and Peace upon the 
leading places in scripture and upon certain cases in history which 
touch the question of toleration. Nevertheless, in the light of its 
authorship, TheBloudy Tenent does represent a new attitude toward 
that question. Freedom to worship God in this or that particular | 
fashion was what most of the advocates of toleration had hitherto 
had in mind. Williams by arguing for the freedom of the church 
and of the individual in his religious life from the interference of 
the state was leading the way toward freedom of the state and of 
men in their secular and moral life from the interference of the 
church and the clergy. 

The significance of such a conception of religious freedom is not, 
however, anything but implied in the long-winded pages of exegesis 
and ejaculation which make up The Bloudy Tenent. A man of 
far different character had already suggested in far more striking 
fashion a similar point of view. Henry Robinson’4 was born about 
1605, the son of a mercer in London. After a brief sojourn at 

3A Coppy of a Letter of Mr. Cotton of Boston in New England, in answer of cer~ 
taine objections made against thety, discipline and orders there. 1641. 

Mr. Cotton’s Lester examined and answered. By, Roger Williams. [Feb. 5], 1644. 

+4 See the article on Robinson in the Dictionary of N: ational, Biography by W. A. 
Shaw with information supplied by C. H. Firth; $. R. Gardiner, English Historical, 
Review, I, 144-146; C. H. Firth, Eng. Hist. Rev., IX, 715-717; W. A. Shaw, Select 
Tracts and Documents illustrative of English Monetary History, 1626-1730. 
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Oxford, he had been sent abroad and had lived among Turks at 
Constantinople, among Roman Catholics in Italy. In 1626 he had 
himself been admitted a member of the mercers’ company. Re- 
turning to England some time before the beginning of the civil 
wars, he seems not only to have continued his occupation as a 
merchant but to have turned author, producing several pamphlets 
on economic subjects, the character of which is indicated by his 
England’s Safetie 1n Trade’s Encrease of 1641.8 In the following 
year he published Libertas, or Relief to the English Captives in 
Algier.*® Here, like the right imperial British trader in embryo, 
he not only urged the suppression of the Algiers pirates but a 
naval war on the Grand Seigneur and the blockade of Constan- 
tinople, all for the protection and extension of commerce in which 
England’s good was chiefly to be found. From such matters 
Robinson presently felt constrained to turn aside in order to take 
a hand in the controversy over toleration. This he did in March 
1644 with his Liberty of Conscience.27 The motives of that work 
are, however, probably to be read also in the author’s later career 
and writings. In England’s Safette he had already urged important 
monetary reforms considerably in advance of the time.*® Under 
Cromwell and the later commonwealth he served as Auditor of 
the Excise and in other capacities in the financial administration. 
During these years also he was to write further pamphlets®® 

% England’s Safetie in Trade’s Encrease .... 1641. 

% Libertas, or Relief to the English Captives in Algier . . . . 1642. 

37 Liberty of Conscience, or the sole means to obtain peace and truth... . [March], 
1644. This work was published anonymously, but its authorship has been established 
by Firth. See above p. 891, note. 

2 See W. A. Shaw, op. cit. 

°° Briefe Considerations concerning the Advancement of trade and navigation .... 
[Jan. 8], 1649/50. 

The Office of Addresses and Encounters: where all people of each Rancke and 
Quality may receive direction and advice for the most cheap and speedy way of atteining 
whatsoever they can lawfully desire, or, the only course for poor people to get speedy 
employment, and to keep others from approaching poverty, for want of Emploiment. 
To the multiplying of trade, the advancement of navigation, and establishing this famous 
fe a aot in a more plentiful and flourishing condition than ever, ....[Nov. 
29), E 

Certain Considerations In order to a more speedy, cheap, and equall disiribution of 
Justice throughout the Nation ....[Nov. 14], 1651. 

Certain Proposals in order to the Peoples Freedome and Accomodation in some 
Particulars. With the Advancement of Trade and Navigation of this Common-Wealth 
in generall .... 1652. 


Certaine Proposals in order to a new Modelling of the Lawes, and Law-Proceed- 
ings... 1653. 
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urging simplification of the law and the courts, the promotion of 
trade, the establishment of labor exchanges for relief of unemploy- 
ment, and similar reforms. After the Restoration we catch a 
concluding glimpse of him applying for a patent on a method of 
fire extinguishment and for preservation of ships of war. 

These later activities of Robinson throw significant light upon 
his earlier advocacy of religious toleration. The customary theory 
was that the religious salvation of men and therefore the fostering 
of the church was one of the chief duties of the state. To Robinson 
the chief duty of the state is rather the material prosperity of the 
citizens, and the chief means to that end the maintenance of the 
greatest possible degree of individual liberty. Thus the address 
“To the Courteous Reader” prefixed to Briefe Considerations 
concerning the Advancement of trade and navigation of 1650 states 
that the author, “having contracted above seven yeares apprentice- 
ship against persecution for conscience sake’’ and liberty of 
conscience being at last secure, it is now high time ‘‘to thinke upon 
securing the Nation, as touching civill immunities,” to reform the 
administration of law, to promote trade, to find out a ready way 
“fhow all manner of people may get a livelyhood both with cheerful- 
ness and a good Conscience.”’ In the Office of Addresses of 1650, he 
exclaims: | 


Oh, the stupidity of this Nation, if not of Mankind, that boasts itselfe to 
be constituted an absolute Tyrant over the whole Creation: Certainly it 
must be notoriously degenerated, if not besotted, that it is become unable 
to help itselfe: The very bruit beasts in many respects apprehend better 
their own Advantages. 


In Certain Proposals of 1652, he goes on to urge not only specific 
legislation concerning money, public works and the development 
of natural resources but also “‘an absolute Libertie of Conscience.”’. 
Even more striking are Certaine Proposals of the following year 
for the ‘new Modelling of the Lawes, and Law Proceedings.” 
Here he argues that the confusions and contradictions of the law 
and the courts have been designed hitherto to maintain royal 
supremacy and the prerogatives of lawyers. He would now codify 
the common law and make every court a court both of law and 
equity, so to simplify litigation and set individual enterprise free 
by a legal system which would assume that such was the chief 
end of legal justice. It was the great discovery of the Dutch, he 
tells his readers, that commerce, thus stimulated by freedom, is 
the way to create an empire greater than that of Rome or Spain. 
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Such was the point of view which Henry Robinson brought 
‘to the issues raised by the A pologeticall Narration. Here was no 
parish priest or pulpit preacher but an imperial Englishman, and 
the society whose interests he would immediately serve was neither 
some little gathered flock of true believers nor a band of refugees in 
the wilderness, but the people of a great nation in a new world. 
Liberty of Conscience, to be sure, devotes no little space to defence 
of the theological doctrine of conscience, but the dominant note 
in the whole work is the demand for peace from all contentions 
springing from religious conscience, for peace and freedom to get 
on with the business of national prosperity. Robinson, no doubt 
as a result of his foreign travels, was convinced that the greatest 
impediment to the prosperity of Europe was to be found in the 
incessant religious wars and contentions of Christian peoples. 
Christian Europe, “‘a spot of ground only,” has been the cock-pit 
of the world. Why, of all peoples, do Christians fight so? Why, of 
all things, is it their religion that they ight about? The reason is 
not that men who disagree inevitably make war upon one another, 
but that in Europe the mistake is made of supposing that by war 
and violence men can be made to agree. Sects, schisms, civil 
strife, such as England suffers from, are the effects of religious 
intolerance. Peace and prosperity, such as Jews and Moors enjoy, 
and not heresy will be the effect of toleration. The arguments in 
support of this position, though advanced at great length some- 
what too much in the traditional manner of iterated points but- 
tressed by scripture, are nevertheless put forth by Robinson with 
much rough vigor. They arise from the nature of truth. Truth 
can never be known in its entirety once and for all, but must ever 
be striven and sought for. He has sometimes wondered that God 
should have left scripture so hable to diverse interpretations, 
but has concluded that he did so ‘‘to make men more diligent and 
inquisitive to search after truth, and conscientious in imbracing it 
with fear and trembling.’ But hence comes error. From error no 
man and no church is free. Yet each embraces his error as truth, 
and persecution, though it may confirm or destroy belief, though 
it may give occasion for martyrdom on the one hand or slavery 
of the soul on the other, never creates belief, never converts men 
from error to truth. Only truth itself can do that, and truth is 
not a hanging or a burning matter. Hence God permits heretics 
and infidels to live, that they may have opportunity to hear 
truth and be saved, Hence man, fated to err, must keep himself 
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free to meet whatsoever truth he may in whatsoever quarter. 


But far more rarely shall you find a man to give preheminence in point 
of his Religion, each thinking his own to be the truest; this combat 
therefore must be fought out upon even ground, upon equall termes, 
neither side must expect to have greater liberty of speech, writing, print- 
ing, or whatsoever else, then the other. 

I desire every Christian heart, in the feare of God, to consider and 
resolve in his saddest and most retired thoughts, whether it be not a much 
safer way in spiritual affaires, for each particular man to understand his 
own estate betwixt God and himselfe, and manage his own business; 
whether it be not a greater infringement of Christian libertie and pro- 
prietie, to have burdens and impositions layd upon the conscience, 
whereby a poor soule lives in hateful bondage upon earth, and subjects 
itself to perpetual torments in hell hereafter, without a means-or possi- 
bilitie to help himselfe, though he be as sensible of the miserable state and 
condition wherein he is, or apprehend the inevitable destruction whereto 
they lead him? 


The case against intolerance had now, upon grounds both of 
doctrine and public interest, been fully presented by Goodwin and 
Robinson. From this time forward, with slighter reference to the 
A pologeticall Narration and more to the ordinance against un- 
licensed printing, the argument was to be carried on by an in- 
creasing number of generally unauthorized tracts. In September 
appeared John the Baptist... . or a necessity for Liberty of Con- 
sctence*® and at some undetermined date in 1644 The Compassionate 
Samaritane, unbinding the conscience. The authorship of the 


“© John the Baptist, forerunner of Christ Jesus: or a necessity for Liberty of 
Conscience, as the only meanes under Heaven to strengthen children weake in faith; 
to convince Hereticks mis-led in faith; to discover the Gospel to All such as yet never 
heard thereof; and establish Peace between all States and People throughout the World: 
according unto which, were both our Saviours Commission, and the Apostles Practise 
for the propagation of st Peaceably: As appeares most evidently By sundry Scriptures 
digested into Chapters, with some Observations at the end of every one; most humbly 
devoted to the use and benefit of all such as are zealously inquisitive after truth; piously 
disposed to imbrace it, and constantly resolved to practise it in their lives and conversa- 
tions; to the Honour of God, the edifying of their Brethren, and their Owne Salvation 
unto eternity ...., [September 23], 1644. This is licensed but not permitted to be 
entered according+to Order. No printer, publisher or author is indicated. In the article 
on Henry Robinson in the Dictionary of National Biography the authorship is attri- 
buted to him. There is a reference to the work in Robinson’s The Falsehood of Mr. 
William Pryn’s Truth Triumphing of May 8, 1645. 

“ The Compassionate Samaritane, unbinding the conscience and powring oil into 
the wounds which have been made upon the Separation. .... The Second Edition, 
corrected, and [much (note by Thomason)] enlarged...., 1644/5, (Jan. 5th. 
London.] No place, printer, publisher or author is indicated. = 
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former has been attributed to Robinson, whose Liberty of Con- 
science it closely resembles in thought and style. It is a vigorously 
written work of over a hundred pages, re-stating the fundamental 
doctrine of the impossibility of making truth prevail by any 
means save free persuasion and discussion. Anticipating Milton’s 
Of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes and Means to Remove 
Hirelings from the Church, it also argues specifically for absolute 
separation of church and state and for the abolition of tithes as a 
form of compulsion. The Compassionate Samaritane, though it is 
‘necessary to rely on the second “enlarged” edition of January 

1645, dealt on similar grounds no less explicitly with the ordinance 
for licensing the press and in that connection with the temper and 
character of the Presbyterian clergy. The ‘‘Preface to the Com- 
mons” points out that, though the victory over the bishops had 
been largely due to the freedom of the press, the ministers now 
seek to take that freedom away. The subject is dealt with at 
greater length in the text. 


Divers other interests they have plied, as to make themselves the only 
publike speakers, by which meanes, whome, and what they please they 
openly condemn, cry up, or cry downe, what makes for or against them- 
selves: There they brand men with the name of Hereticks, and fasten 
what errours they think are most hateful to the people, upon those men 
they purpose to make odious: There they confute all opinions, and boldly 
they may do it, for as much as no liberty of reply or vindication in publike 
is allowed to any, though never so much scandalized by them. And that 
men may not vindicate themselves by writing, their next interest is to 
be Masters of the Presse, of which they are lately become by an Ordinance 
for licensing of Bookes, which being intended by the Parliament for a good 
& necessary end (namely) the prohibition of all Bookes dangerous and 
scandalous to the State, is become by meanes of the Licencers (who are 
Divines and intend their own interest) most serviceable to themselves 
(scandalous Bookes being still disperst) in the stopping of honest mens 
writings, that nothing may come to the World’s view but what they please, 
unlesse men will run the hazard of imprisonment (as I now doe) so that in 
publike they may speake what they will, they may abuse whom they will, 
and nothing can be said against them. 

What was being said about liberty just before Areopagitica 
has now been indicated. Before considering the place of that work 
in the whole matter, it will be well to recapitulate the principle 
points of the discussion: 

1. On June 9, 1643, Parliament authorized the calling of the 
Westminster Assembly. On June 14 it approved the ordinance 
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for licensing the press. On July 1 the Assembly convened and 
soon became involved in controversy over Independency in church 
government. On Jan. 3, 1644, appeared An A pologeticall Narration 
by the five Independents of the Assembly. They asked to be 
' excepted from any Presbyterian system which might be adopted, 
not on the ground that they were prepared to condemn Presby- 
terianism as wrong, but on the ground that conscience required 
their adherence to their own Independent ‘“‘way”’ as right. 

2. An Apologeticall Narration evoked a series of attacks and 
counter-attacks. The most important Presbyterian writers were 
Adam Steuart, Some Observations (Feb. 29), and Alexander Forbes, 
Anatomy of Independency (June 14). The most violent were 
Thomas Edwards, Antapologia (July 13), and William Prynne, 
Twelve Questions (Sept. 16). The most important defence of the 
A pologeticall Narration was M.S. to A.S. (before May 3). The 
argument advanced on behalf of the five Independents was, first, 
that Independency was authorized by the Bible, and, second, that 
though of course toleration could not be accorded to all, it should 
be accorded to the five on ground of conscience. The argument 
of the Presbyterians was that the Bible did not authorize Inde- 
pendency and that toleration could not be accorded the five 
without being accorded to others on the same ground, an argument 
regarded at first as a sort of reductio ad absurdum. Aside from the 
fact that it was always the duty of the state to support truth and 
prevent error, toleration was particularly dangerous at the present 
juncture. The influence of habitual modes of thinking and of 
long established professional interest and dignity was generally, 
in some cases egregiously, manifest in the tracts of the Presby- 
terians. The discussion as a whole among the more intelligent men 
on both sides tended to gravitate away from the specific question 
whether the moderate Independency of the five brethren was 
authorized by scripture to the larger question whether in accord- 
ance with public interest and scripture any person could be 
permitted to preach and incidentally to publish erroneous opinions 
merely on the ground of conscience. 

3. The question of freedom of conscience with little or no direct 
reference to the Independency of the five brethren was taken up 
by Henry Robinson, Liberty of Conscience (March), John Goodwin, 
Ocouaxta (Sept. 2), and by the anonymous John the Baptist 
(Sept. 23) and Compassionate Samaritane (second edition, Jan. 
5, 1645). The same question was discussed with special reference 
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to his controversy with John Cotton of Boston by Roger Williams 
in The Bloudy Tenent (July 15). These writers share the conviction 
that truth must be apprehended by each man for himself and is 
to be arrived at only through free inquiry and discussion. Con- 
science therefore requires each man to inquire and to discuss. It is 
contrary to scripture and public interest to prevent, not the com- 
mission of illegal acts, but the expression in pulpit or press of any 
opinion however erroneous. Few opinions are without some truth. 
Error is a test of faith. Suppression of conscience is in the nature 
of things impossible, the attempt resulting in hypocrisy and 
lying or in dissension and war. Peace and prosperity will result 
from toleration. 

What is the relation of Areopagitica to the discussion which has 
now been reviewed? That anything of importance in the contro- 
versy ensuing upon An A pologeticall Narration escaped John 
Milton is impossible to suppose. He had been reared to become in 
some fashion a leader of public thought. His independence of 
mind and character, his belief in independence, his belief in himself, 
all had conspired to prevent him from seeking leadership in the 
church. He chose instead to be a poet, but such a poet as should 
lead men, not such as should dwell like a star apart. Then the 
crisis of 1640 thrust upon him an occasion for striking directly 
at the tyranny over thought which he believed had ‘‘outed”’ him 
from the church. The weapon ready at hand with which to strike 
at prelacy was Presbyterianism. Hence he supported the Smec- 
tymnuans against Hall in 1641, but not because he placed much 
faith in any particular form of church government. “Real and 
substantial liberty,’”? he was to say in the Second Defence, was 
“rather to be sought from within than from without,” depended 
chiefly “‘on sobriety of conduct and integrity of life.” His attitude 
toward the controversy over Independency, judging from the 
prefatory address to the second edition of the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce, was not so much sympathy for the five Inde- 
pendent brethren as contemptuous disapproval of the Assembly 
for neglecting its duty by discussing such matters when it 
ought to be addressing itself to the reform of abuses which touched 
“sobriety of conduct and integrity of life.”” One such abuse was the 
law of marriage, a subject to which he had for some time past,* 
it would seem, directed attention. Consequently his next work, 


“C. L. Powell, English Domestic Relations; J. H. Hanford, The Chronology of 
Milton’s Private Studies, PMLA, XXXVI, 251-314. 
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written for the instruction of Parliament and the Assembly, was 
The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (Aug. 1, 1643). In the 
second edition (Feb. 2, 1644), he added an address to those bodies 
recommending that the statutes of God be studied “‘not altogether 
by the narrow intellectuals of quotationists and common places, 
but .... by men of what liberal profession soever, ’’in order, it 
would seem, that laws might be more delicately and charitably 
adjusted to the needs and natures of men. ‘‘To expedite these 
knots, were worthy a learned and memorable synod: while our 
enemies expect to see the expectation of the church tired out with 
dependencies and independencies, how they will compound and 
in what calends.” 

But he was not to be permitted to keep clear of the consequences 
of this jangling over ‘dependencies and independencies.” The 
circumstances leading immediately to the publication of Areo- 
pagitica are well known. The Assembly, justified in its apprehen- 
sion as to the effects of toleration by the effect of the A pologeticall 
Narration, sought to invoke the ordinance passed a year before 
for licensing the press and made forma! complaint* to Parliament 
against John Goodwin, Roger Williams, Milton and others. On 
August 13 Herbert Palmer preached“ before Parliament a sermon 
against “ungodly toleration” in which the author of the Doctrine 
-and Discipline of Divorce is condemned. On August 24 the Sta- 
tioners’ Company petitioned Parliament for stricter enforcement 
of the printing ordinance and cited Milton by name as a trans- 
gressor. His advocacy of moral reform having by this time been 
received with contumely and himself made the object of personal 
attack, Milton finally in Areopagitica*® entered the controversy 
concerning toleration. 

Discounting the unforgettable Miltonic afflatus, we find in 
Areopagitica but a re-statement of the principle of free conscience 
as it had been developed by Robinson, Goodwin and other writers 
who have been discussed above. Those men, however, had merely 
indicated the necessary application of that principle to the publica- 
tion of books. Milton focussed his argument entirely upon that 
matter, adding a trenchant historical passage for the purpose of 


“ Masson, Life of Milton III, 161-165. 

“ See above p. 884. 

“ Masson, Life of Milton III, 265. 

© Areopagitica; A Speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicens’d Print- 
ang, to the Parlament of England. (Nov. 24] 1644. 
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fastening upon licensing the taint of a Roman Catholic origin. 
Thus it would appear that Areopagitica, though the greatest 
literary product of the exigency that gave it birth, was not a bolt 
from the blue. Nor does it seem to have attracted much attention 
at the time. The controversy concerning freedom of thought and 
expression continued for at least two years longer before the 
victories of the Independent armies forced the issue out of the 
foreground of public discussion. The tracts in which the argument 
was carried on during the remainder of 1644, through 1645 and 
well into 1646 are hardly less interesting for the student of Milton, 
than those which appeared earlier. At present it must suffice 
to note in conclusion that even after Areopagitica references in 
text and margin by opponents of free speech are not to Milton, 
but to Henry Robinson, John Goodwin, Roger Williams, and to 
the anonymous John the Baptist and Compassionate Samaritane. 
WILLIAM HALLER 
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MILTON AND THE EPIC SUBJECT FROM 
BRITISH HISTORY 


CHOLARS have explained why Milton chose Paradise Lost 

as the subject for his great epic,! but they have not directly 
considered his reasons for giving up his original plan of writing 
a heroic poem about the half-mythical figures of the Britons who 
preceded the Germanic tribes in England. Reasons may well be 
sought. Certainly the selective process consists not only in 
approving the good characteristics inhering in one alternative; 
it also recognizes the defects and disadvantages in the alternative 
which is rejected. It is my aim in the following pages to show that 
these negative considerations had their share in determining Milton 
to write ‘Of Man’s first disobedience” rather than of 


what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights.? 


We may first briefly rehearse a few facts. The earliest hint of 
Milton’s proposal to compose a great poem with ancient British 
history as its theme appears in his Mansus, written in January, 
1638-9, while he was in Italy. The significant lines are the fol- 
lowing: | 

O mihi si mea sors talem concedat amicum 

Phcebzos decordsse viros qui tam bene norit, 

Si quando indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 
Arturumque etiam sub terris bella moventem; 

Aut dicam invicte sociali foedere mensz, 
Magnanimos Heroas, & (O modo spiritus ad sit) 
Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub Marte phalanges.? 


Then, late in the autumn of 1639, or early in the winter of 1639- 
40, after he had returned from Italy, and had brooded for some 
time over the death of his friend Diodati, Milton wrote his tender 
Latin elegy, the Epitaphium Damonis. In this work, the poet shows 
himself absorbed with plans for his epic; in the midst of a genuine 

1 See, e.g., Masson, Life of Milton [etc.], VI (1880), 522. 

? Paradise Lost, I, 579-81. 


* Vv. 78-84; translated by Masson in his Poetical Works of John Milton, 1890, 
I, 314, and in his Life of Milton, I (1881), 819. 
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and well-nigh overpowering grief he finds time to affirm and 
amplify the half-promise made in Mansus. He tells us that the 
great poem will be in English, even if thereby his audience be 


limited to his countrymen. This passage is important enough 
to justify quoting it at length: 


Ipse etiam, nam nescio quid mihi grande sonabat 
Fistula, ab undecim4 jam lux est altera nocte, 
Et tum forte novis adméram labra cicutis, 
Dissiluere tamen rupta compage, nec ultra 
Ferre graves potuere sonos, dubito quoque ne sim 
Turgidulus, tamen & referam, vos cedite silve. 
Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Ipse ego Dardanias Rutupina per equora puppes 
Dicam, & Pandrasidos regnum vetus Inogenie, 
Brennfimque Arviragfiimque duces, priscimque Belinum, 
Et tandem Armoricos Britonum sub lege colonos; 
Tum gravidam Arturo fatali fraude Jégernen 
Mendaces vultus, assumpt4que Gorldis arma, 
Merlini dolus. O mihi tum si vita supersit, 
Tu procul annosa pendebis fistula pinu 
Multim oblita mihi, aut patriis mutata cameenis 
Brittonicum strides, quid enim? omnia non licet uni 
Non sperAsse uni licet omnia, mi satis ampla 
Merces, & mihi grande decus (sim ignotus in evum 
Tum licet, externo penit Gisque inglorius orbi) 
Si me flava comas legat Usa, & potor Alauni, 
Vorticibfsque frequens Abra, & nemus omne Treante, 
Et Thamesis meus ante omnes, & fusca metallis 
Tamara, & extremis me discant Orcades undis.‘ 


As Masson points out,5 such statements as “‘nam nescio quid mihi 
grande sonabat fistula,” and “‘Ipse ego Dardanias Rutupina per 
gequora puppes dicam,” certainly seem to indicate actual planning 
and attempts at composition. Accordingly, we may regard the 
Epitaphium Damonis as representing the partial crystallization 
of what in Mansus was yet not much more than a nebulous dream. 

The next evidence is afforded by the manuscript notes recorded 
in the Poemata Miltont Manuscripta now belonging to the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. In these notes, which Masson 


— #Vy. 155-178; translated by Masson in his Poetical Works of John Milton, 1890, 
I, 3 2 4, and in his Life of Milton, II (1894), 91-2. 
5 Op. cit., IL (1894), 96. 
* Reproduced by the Cambridge University Press (Facsimile of the Manuscript 
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dates,’ on satisfactory evidence, between 1639 and 1642, Milton 
jotted down whatever, during this period of his reading, occurred 
to him as offering a possible subject for his poem. 

Remembering what Milton had said in the Epitaphium Damonis 
a few months before, we should expect the first subject in the list 
to be one from British legendary history. But such is not the case. 
The first page of notes is filled with three outlines of Paradise 
Lost, the first two being simply lists of agents for a drama of the 
classical type, and the third a sketch of the action. After four more 
pages—two of Scriptural themes and two of historical notes— 
Milton returns to the first subject, this time called Adam Un- 
paradiz’d, and outlines the action at greater length than before.® 
At the end of the jotting he writes: ‘“‘Compare this with the former 
draught.’ In these manuscript pages we find 53 subjects from the 
Old Testament, 8 from the New, 33 which are named “British 
Tragedies,’’® and 5 ‘Scotch stories, or rather British of the north 
parts.”’ It is noteworthy that in the series of ‘“‘British Tragedies” 
Milton in almost every instance merely sets down a title and a 
reference to the place where the story may be found. Moreover, 
Arthur is no longer mentioned; but emphasis is laid rather on 
Old English political and ecclesiastical history. 

Plainly, then, between the time of the publication of the 
Epitaphium Damonis and the time when Milton made those 
jottings of subjects—a period of not more than a year if we accept 
Masson’s reckoning—something caused him completely to change 
his mind about his once-cherished British legends. The very 
curtness of the titles of the “British Tragedies” suggests that these 
themes would have proved themselves unsuited to his genius 
and poetical purpose, even had Paradise Lost never occurred to 


of Milton’s Minor Poems, 1899) with a preface and transliteration by W. A. Wright. 
See sheets 33-39 (pages 35-41 of the original). For a digest of the jottings see 
Masson’s Life of Milton, II, 106-15. 

7 Op. ctt., TI, 121, note. 

8 In the two sketches of the action there are elements suggestive of a proposed 
allegorical drama on The Four Daughters of God; cf. Dr. Hope Traver’s The Four 
Daughters of God (Bryn Mawr College Monographs, Vol. VI, 1907), pages 145, 146. 

® I take the manuscript heading to read “British Trag.” Masson (Life of Milton, 
II, 112) writes “British Tragedies,’”’ without comment. S. L. Sotheby (Ramblinsg 
én the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton, 1861, p. 85) reads “British Traj.,” 
which he considers an abbreviation for “British Tragedies.” W. A. Wright (Fac- 
simile [etc.], sheet 35) transliterates “British Troy.,’’ but in his list of Errata 
corrects this to “British Trag.” 
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him. If this be true, it is not a complete statement of the case to 
say that Milton chose the subject of Paradise Lost, simply because 
he felt that this subject would enable him to throw into the epic 
form the largest possible amount of his own philosophy of ‘‘Man 
and History.’ 

In seeking the reason for the change which had taken place, we 
should note that Milton’s earlier interest in British antiquities 
had been kindled by his reading of poetry. He gives an account 
of this phase of his development in the A pology for Smectymnuus: 


Next (for hear me out now, readers, that I may tell ye whither my 
younger feet wandered) I betook me among those lofty fables and ro- 
mances which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood founded 
by our victorious kings, and from hence had in renown over all Christen- 
dom. 


In other words, his imagination was first stimulated by reading 
such previous treatment of British legendary material as that by 
Spenser in the Faerie Queene, II.x. He was then ready for the 
next step, in which he deliberately resolved to undertake a great 
British epic. This step was taken in Italy as he has related himself 
in the Second Book of his Reason of Church-Government Urged 
against Prelaty: 


I began thus far to assent both to them {his Italian acquaintances] 
and divers of my friends here at home, and not less to an inward prompt- 
ing which now grew daily upon me, that by labor and intent study (which 
I take to be my portion in this life), joined with the strong propensity 
of nature, I might perhaps leave something so written to aftertimes, as 
they should not willingly let it die... . I applied myself... to fix all 
the industry and art I could unite to the adorning of my native tongue, 

. that what the greatest and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or modern 
Italy, and those Hebrews of old, did for their country, I, in my proportion, 
with this over and above, of being a Christian, might do for mine.” 


This was the mood in which he wrote the passages in Mansus and 
the Epitaphium Damonis. 
Then in the winter of 1639-40 Milton set to work in earnest 
gathering the materials for his poem by diligent and extensive 
reading of historical sources." It was in the course of this reading 


10 Masson, Life of Milton, VI, 522. 

1 The Prose Works of John Milton, ed. J. A. St. John, 1877, ITI, 118. 

12 Ibid., II, 477-8. 

18 Cf. J. H. Hanford, “The Chronology of Milton’s Private Studies,” PMLA, 
XXXVI (1921), 251 ff. Professor Hanford shows this to be the time of Milton’s 
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of the prose chronicles that his poetic enthusiasm sustained a 
check. He no longer felt that he could trust his authorities. The 
doubts which troubled his peace of mind are expressed in his 
History of Britain, from which we may quote the following passage 
concerning King Arthur: 


But who Arthur was, and whether ever any such reigned in Britain, 
hath been doubted heretofore, and may again with good reason. For the 
monk of Malmesbury, and others, whose credit hath swayed most with 
the learneder sort, we may well perceive to have known no more of this 
Arthur five hundred years past, nor of his doings, than we now living; 
and what they had to say, transcribed out of Nennius, a very trivial 
writer yet extant, which hath already been related; or out of a British 
book, the same which he of Monmouth set forth, utterly unknown to the 
world, till more than six hundred years after the days of Arthur, of whom 
(as Sigebert in his chronicle confesses) all other histories were silent, both 
foreign and domestic, except only that fabulous book. Others of later 
time have sought to assert him by old legends and cathedral regests. But 
he who can accept of legends for good story, may quickly swell a volume 
with trash, and had need be furnished with two only necessaries, leisure 
and belief; whether it be the writer, or he that shall read. As to Arthur, 
no less is in doubt who was his father. . .. And as we doubted of his 
parentage, so may we also of his puissance; for whether that victory at 
Badon-hill were his or no, is uncertain; Gildas not naming him, as he did 
Ambrose in the former. Next, if it be true as Caradoc relates, that Melvas, 
king of that country which is now Somerset, kept from him Gueniver, his 
wife, a whole year in the town of Glaston, and restored her at the entreaty 
of Gildas, rather than for any enforcement that Arthur with all his 
chivalry could make against a small town defended only by a moory situa- 
tion; had either his knowledge in war, or the force he had to make, been 
answerable to the fame they bear, that petty king had neither dared such 
affront, nor he had been so long, and at last without effect, in revenging 
it. Considering lastly how the Saxons gained upon him everywhere all 
the time of his supposed reign, which began, as some write, in the tenth 
year of Kerdic, who wrung from him by long war the counties of Somerset 
and Hampshire; there will remain neither place nor circumstance in story, 
which may administer any likelihood of those great acts that are ascribed 
to him.'4 


This is clearly not the tone of Mansus or the Epitaphium 
Damonis. It might be urged that the slight matter of a doubtful 


reading in Bede, Malmesbury, Holinshed, Speed, and Stowe, but denies that he was 
‘‘primarily searching for poetic materials.” 
4 Prose Works, V, 258-9. 
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tradition should not disturb the poet, whose work is so largely 
imaginative. But we are here dealing with Milton, one of whose 
poetical principles was that the highest poetry is in the highest 
sense true. He would be unwilling to employ his Muse on a tale of 
questionable authenticity, which, as shall presently appear, he 
thought had been besmirched in the handling. 

We have seen that Milton recognized the possibility that the 
whole story of Arthur and his knights is fabulous: his historical 
conscience, if so we may term it, was offended by discrepancies in 
the material. A second source of dissatisfaction, related to the 
first, lay in the historians. For the most part they were monks, 
whose ability he characterizes in the Reason of Church-Government: 


If the Athenians, as some say, made their small deeds great and re- 
nowned by their eloquent writers, England hath had her noble achieve- 
ments made small by the unskilful handling of monks and mechanics."® 


To what extent Milton’s distrust of monkish historical authority 
sprang from his Puritan antagonism to the Roman Church 
is a question that need not detain us here. We are simply interested 
in the poet’s difficulty with his sources, a difficulty best described 
in his own words. Having proceeded in his History to the year in 
which Bede died, Milton writes: 


Thus representing the state of things in this island, Beda surceased to 
write. Out of whom chiefly has been gathered, since the Saxon’s arrival, 
such as hath been delivered, a scattered story picked out here and there, 
with some trouble and tedious work, from among his many legends of 
visions and miracles; toward the latter end so bare of civil matters, as 
what can be thence collected may seem a calendar rather than a history, 
taken up for the most part with succession of kings, and a computation 
of years, yet those hard to be reconciled with the Saxon annals. Their 
actions we read of were most commonly wars, but for what cause waged, 
or by what councils carried on, no care was had to let us know; whereby 
their strength and violence we understand, of their wisdom, reason, or 


1 Tbid., II, 478. 

16 Cf, Milton’s In Proditionem Bombardicam and the epigrams immediately 
following; In Quintum Novembris; Lycidas 128-9; Apology for Smectymnuus, 
beginning at “So that having received it....” (Prose Works, III, 159); Anim- 
adversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence, beginning at ‘Remonst. They were 
bishops,....” (op. cit., III, 89); the letter “To Carolo Deodati, a Florentine 
Noble,” beginning at “My Latin poems... .” (op. cit., III, 502); and the Second 
Defence of the People of England, beginning at “On my departure....” (op. cil., 
I, 256). 
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justice, little or nothing, the rest superstitition and monastical affectation; 
kings one after another leaving their kingly charge, to run their heads 
fondly into a monk’s cowl; which leaves us uncertain whether Beda was 
wanting to his matter, or his matter to him. Yet from hence to the Danish 
invasion it will be worse with us, destitute of Beda. Left only to obscure 
and blockish chronicles; whom Malmesbury, and Huntingdon (for neither 
they nor we had better authors of those times), ambitious to adorn the 
history, make no scruple ofttimes, I doubt, to interline with conjectures 
and surmises of their own; them rather than imitate, I shall choose to 
represent the truth naked, though as lean as a plain journal. Yet William 
of Malmesbury must be acknowledged, both for style and judgment, to 
be by far the best writer of them all; but what labor is to be endured 
turning over volumes of rubbish in the rest, Florence of Worcester, 
Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, Matthew of Westminster, 
and many others of obscurer note, with all their monachisms, is a penance 
to think. Yet these are our only registers, transcribers one after another 
for the most part, and sometimes worthy enough of the things they 
register. This travail, rather than not to know at once what may be known 
of our ancient story, sifted from fables and impertinences, I voluntarily 
undergo; and to save others, if they please, the like unpleasing labor; 
except those who take pleasure to be all their lifetime raking the founda- 
tions of old abbeys and cathedrals.!” 


At this time,!*® also, Milton wrote his first two pamphlets, 
Of Reformation and Of Prelatical Episcopacy. In the former, he 
divides the hinderers of English Reformation into three sorts, 
Antiquarians, Libertines, and Politicians; and under the first 
head, with which alone we are here concerned, he places those 
scholarly divines who attempt, by studying the writings of the 
Church Fathers and other records of ecclesiastical antiquity, to 
make out a case for the prelatical form of Church-discipline. In 
the pamphlet Of Prelatical Episcopacy, he attacks Usher, the out- 
standing ‘‘Antiquarian” of the time, who had recently written 
The Judgment of Doctor Ratnoldes touching the original of Epis- 
copacy, more largely confirmed out of Antiquity by James, Archbishop 
of Armagh. Milton’s two works tend—the first generally, the 
second more specifically—towards the same end; they show how 
uncertain, even how fallacious, arguments deduced from the 
records of antiquity may be. His general position is expressed 
as follows in Of Reformation: 


17 Prose Works, V, 295-6. 
18 In 1641, while he was either still reading and pondering the choice of a subject, 
or at least had fresh in mind his reasons for rejecting the historical theme. 
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Now besides all this, who knows not how many superstitious works 
are ingraffed into the legitimate writings of the Fathers? And of those 
books that pass for authentic, who knows what hath been tampered 
withal, what hath been razed out, what hath been inserted??® 


The detailed application of the principle is found in Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy, in the merciless exposure of ‘“‘those stale and useless 
records of either uncertain or unsound antiquity’®® which Usher 
had used to aid the Episcopal cause. 

Our last argument may seem to have led us somewhat afield. 
The two pamphlets just mentioned bear rather upon ecclesiastical 
history, and the second of them upon ecclesiastical history remote 
from England, than upon the tale of King Arthur and his knights; 
but essentially they are sturdy attacks upon the trustworthiness 
of extra-Biblical historical sources, and in that respect illuminate 
the poet’s thinking about the subject for his epic. The light 
becomes clearer when we look at one more passage, from the 
Preface to the Reason of Church-Government: 


Let others, therefore, dread and shun the Scriptures for their darkness; 
I shall wish I may deserve to be reckoned among those who admire and 
dwell upon them for their clearness.”! 


That is a word about the authority upon which Paradise Lost 
is based, and the difference of tone is striking. Whereas heretofore 
we have heard about the darkness, the difficulty, the tortuousness 
of t he way among the human sources of our knowledge of antiquity 
—whether of British antiquity or of the early ages of ecclesiastical 
institutions—now we learn that the Scriptures are clear and 
intelligible: they are eternal, they are certain.” 

It is needless to dwell on what has so often been noted—that 
for Milton there was no division between poetry and what we 
carelessly call “‘life’’; that in his eyes just as truly as “he who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himself to be a true poem,’ so, too, the best poetry 
and the best ‘“‘life’’ are indissoluble. With this to go upon we may 
reconstruct the poet’s reasoning in the present instance. He would 
feel that whatever makes it impossible for the whole truth to be 


19 Prose Works, II, 380. 

20 Of Prelatical Episcopacy; Prose Works, I, 421. 

*t Prose Works, II, 441. 

2 Cf. H. W. Peck, “The Theme of Paradise Lost,” PMLA, XXIX (1914), 
256 ff., for a convincing argument that Milton interpreted the Scriptures literally. 

*8 An A pology for Smectymnuus; Prose Works, II, 118. 
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found in the writings of the Fathers will be equally prejudicial 
to the monastic histories of England’s early days; and if patristic 
authority misunderstood—or impossible to be understood—has 
produced an evil Church-organization, what kind of poetry may 
one expect to find in materials supplied by ‘“‘the monk of Malmes- 
bury” and his brother-historians? If the Scriptures are tested in 
the same way, what is the result? Since they are the best—nay, 
the only—authority for life, they must hold the same relation 
to poetry.” 

In conclusion, it must be understood that this paper does not 
present a new discussion of “the origin of Paradise Lost.”’ It is 
simply an attempt to discover what lies behind Milton’s ap- 
parently sudden change of heart toward the initially attractive 
subject for his great poem. I have tried to show that his youthful 
enthusiasm for a subject from British legendary history—an 
enthusiasm kindled by his reading in previous poetical treatment 
of the subject—rapidly cooled after he had begun a serious study 
of historical sources for the proposed poem; that this cooling was 
caused by his dissatisfaction with the sources; that his dissatis- 
faction arose from the confusion and consequent uncertainty of 
the sources, from the alleged incompetency of the monastic 
historians, and from a distrust by the poet himself of ‘“Anti- 
quarianism’’; and finally, that the contrast Milton perceived 
between the obscurity of English historical authorities and the 
certainty of the Divine Scriptures was too cogent not to be heeded. 
So when he came to make the jottings of subjects, the Biblical 
themes, and particularly that of Paradise Lost, were emphasized, 
whereas British history was but briefly noticed.* 

PUTNAM FENNELL JONES 

4 Milton’s three major poems are on Scriptural themes. See, too, what he says of 
the Scriptures themselves as poetry: “The Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral 
drama in the Song of Solomon, consisting of two persons, and a double chorus, as 
Origen rightly judges. And the Apocalypse of St. John is the majestic image of a 
high and stately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her solemn scenes and acts 
with a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies” (The Reason of 
Church-Government; op. cit., II, 479.). 

% It may be objected that in writing the History of Britain Milton did, after all, 
fulfill his youthful hope. Yet we observe that he originally promised to write a 
poem of “the Trojans cruising our southern headlands”; and no one who has read 
the History would ever call it a poem, or, from the carping spirit in which much of 
it is written, material for a poem. If the History of Britain represents the highest 
reach of Milton’s temperament in the realm of secular history, it is fortunate for 
English literature that in his poetry he used a more congenial tradition. 
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TWO ATHENIAN MODELS FOR SAMSON AGONISTES 


¥N COMPOSING Samson Agonistes, Milton took from the 

Bible only his chief characters and his catastrophe, that is 
Samson’s being led away from the prison to entertain the Philis- 
tines and his destruction of their theatre. The events which 
Milton presents before and after his catastrophe do not appear 
in the Bible, and none of them follow necessarily from anything 
narrated there. Careful investigation has shown further that 
Milton made no important use of any other version of the story 
of Samson. Accordingly, the question arises how did Milton 
develop the plot of Samson Agonistes? 

After comparing Milton’s drama with both the Prometheus 
Bound of ASschylus and the Gedipus at Colonus of Sophocles, I am 
convinced that Milton took his plot almost entirely from these 
two tragedies! Both external and internal evidence confirms 
such an opinion. 

Taking first the Prometheus Bound, we should notice the high 
regard which Milton has shown elsewhere in his work for the 
tragedies of Aschylus in general and for this tragedy in particular. 

To the work of A’schylus Milton refers four times in passages 
of criticism. The references become more and more inclusive and 
increasingly favorable. Thus the discussion in Milton’s first Latin 
elegy, written during his eighteenth year, of his delight in drama 
mentions his finding it good to suffer and watch ‘“‘when the house 
of Pelops mourns”—a reference to the Aschylean trilogy on the 
death of Agamemnon. In I/ Penseroso, written a few years later, 
Milton includes also The Seven against Thebes, for he speaks of 
gorgeous tragedy as 


Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line. 
In Paradise Regained, we find a laudatory reference including all 


1 While preparing this essay, I have read the work of all recent critics of Samson 
A gonistes—eleven in number, but have been able to derive from them only an occa- 
sional hint. The idea that Milton borrowed most of his plot from the Prometheus 
Bound is original with me and nearly all the parallels which I point out between these 
two dramas are of my own discovery. The idea that Milton borrowed from the 
Cedipus at Colonus I owe to a hint in Mr. H. M. Percival’s two editions of Milton’s 
tragedy; but the parallels noted in the latter part of this essay are without exception 
the result ofmy own investigation. 
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the tragedies of A’schylus, when Satan praises Athens, among 
other glories, for 


What the lofty grave tragedians have taught 
In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, of chance, and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing. 


And in the preface to Samson A gonistes Milton refers to ‘“‘Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, the three tragic poets unequalled yet 
by any, and the best rule to all who endeavor to write tragedy.”’ 
This tribute clearly ranks A‘schylus above Shakespeare, whose 
influence has been shown to have been important at all periods of 
Milton’s career.2, Taken together, the four critical references to 
/Eschylus indicate that Milton had a high regard throughout his 
literary career for the work of this tragic poet. And the highest of 
these tributes to A‘’schylus is nearest in date to the period when 
Milton was writing Samson Agonistes. 

The work of #schylus, apart from Prometheus Bound, seems to 
have furnished Milton rather few verbal allusions, but they become 
most frequent in Paradise Regained, the work which immediately 
preceded Samson Agonistes. Here Thyer has pointed out one 
possible reference each to The Suppliants and The Persians and 
one clear reference each to The Persians and the Agamemnon$ 
Thus Milton’s quotations, like his criticism, indicate that his 
admiration of Aeschylus reached the highest point at the period of 
Samson Agonistes. 

More important still is the evidence of Milton’s special interest 
in Prometheus Bound. Such an interest was not strange, for this 
great tragedy had been admired in ancient times by both pagan 
and Christian writers and later was to inspire Goethe, Byron, 
Shelley, and other leaders of the Modern era. Milton’s interest 
in this AZschylean tragedy found notable expression in the Satan 
of Paradise Lost. Though many critics have noted points of 
resemblance between Prometheus and Miuilton’s Satan, none 
appears to have appreciated the extent to which Milton drew on 
the Prometheus Bound for the most striking character in his 
masterpiece. Both Prometheus and Satan have revolted from the 

? For Shakespeare in Milton’s poetry, see Professor Alwin Thaler, ‘“The Shak- 


sperian Element in Milton,” P4ZLA, XL, 645-691. 
3 Paradise Regained, II, |. 210; III, 1. 310 and Il. 333-4; IV, 1. 412. 
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Ruler of Heaven; have been exiled to a remote and forbidding 
place; and have been sentenced to torture of apparently infinite 
duration. Both Prometheus and Satan were fastened with ‘‘ada- 
mantine chains’’—although by following A‘schylus in this detail 
Milton is inconsistent with his narrative of Satan’s departure from 
Hell to Eden. Both Prometheus and Satan suffer anguish and 
admit once to their friends that they had not foreseen the terrible 
consequences of their revolt; but they remain proudly defiant and 
declare that they prefer their present suffering to the service of a 
tyrant. Both are compared to an untamed steed gnashing on the 
bit. They foresee and defy still further punishment that awaits 
their continued resistance, comforting themselves with the realiza- 
tion that however much they may suffer they cannot die. They 
hope and plan ultimately to discomfit their divine adversary and 
they declare that they answer spite with spite. Undoubtedly, 
therefore, Milton admired and profited greatly from the hero of 
the Prometheus Bound. He borrows details from all parts of the 
play, but he is indebted especially to the quarrel between Prome- | 
theus and Hermes. 

Until the nineteenth century, Christian cuthors, with the single 
exception of Milton, regarded Prometheus as a martyr and even 
compared his sufferings to those of Christ. Milton, more in 
sympathy with the purpose of A‘schylus, conceived him as an 
heroic and colossal villain.’ After Milton had made such important 
and discerning use of the Prometheus Bound in Paradise Lost, it 
should not surprise us to find him using it again while himself 
attempting a tragedy in the ancient form. 

Comparing Prometheus Bound with Samson Agonistes, we 
immediately perceive important resemblances between them in 
their underlying philosophy and in their action. Both dramas 
assume that an almighty power mysteriously rules the course of ~ 
events and will bring the sufferings of the hero to a triumphant 
close. In Prometheus Bound the power is Fate; in Samson A gontstes 
it is the God of Abraham; but from the standpoint of the hero their 


4 Paradise Lost I, 1. 48, ll. 94 ff., ll. 262-3; II, L 821; IV, IL 868-9; VI, ll. 431 ff.; 
IX, ll. 171 ff. Many of these passages have been pointed out individually by 
Thyer and other early editors, but they have not been used as the basis for a general 
comparison. 

_5 For the historical influence of Prometheus Bound, see Paul Elmer More’s 
introduction to his translation of the drama (p. 46). For the purpose of A‘schylus, 
see the introduction to Wecklein’s edition of the tragedy in the College Series of 
Greek Authors. 
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methods and beneficence are the same. In this important respect 
Prometheus differs strikingly from at least the majority of ancient 
tragedies. Greek tragedy in general assumed the government of a 
malignant fate against which the hero struggled in vain. That 
Samson Agonistes rejected the philosophy of Greek tragedy in 
general has been thought evidence that Milton’s drama is not 
Hellenic in spirit. But the conclusion is too sweeping. Milton 
merely adopted the unorthodox philosophy of Prometheus Bound. 

In the nature of the action the two dramas correspond quite as 
notably as in their philosophy. Both are tragedies of altruism 
and sacrifice. Either hero voluntarily champions the cause of an 
unfortunate race and bears extreme suffering as the consequence. 
Prometheus suffers as the benefactor of mankind, and Samson as 
the benefactor of God’s chosen people. Both tragedies introduce a 
hero in virtual despair and by a series of events rouse him gradually 
to a proud defiance which precipitates the catastrophe. 

There is a similar agreement in the structure. In both tragedies 
the hero appears at the very beginning and remains on the stage 
until the beginning of the catastrophe. Meanwhile the other 
characters, including the chorus, engage him in a succession of 
interviews which, for the most part, are related to each other 
only through their effect on the hero. In this respect the Prome- 
theus Bound and Samson Agonistes differ from all other ancient 
tragedies® and probably from all important tragedies of modern 
times. Even the Cdipus at Colonus, otherwise similar in 
construction, differs markedly in the method of relating inter- 
views to each other. In Prometheus Bound and Samson Agonistes, 
a character visits the hero by mere chance at a given stage 
of the action, and the audience has no reason to expect his arrival. 
Thus Io appears before Prometheus without warning soon after 
the departure of Oceanus, and Harapha confronts Samson without 
warning’ soon after the departure of Dalila. In the Gdipus at 
Colonus, on the contrary, we are told in advance not only why a 
given character should visit @dipus but why he should not come 
earlier than he does. Thus Creon arrives for reasons which Ismene 
has made clear and he arrives later than Ismene because Ismene 
has come in haste to bring Gdipus warning. 

The actions of Prometheus Bound and of Samson Agonistes are 


6 Excepting the lost Prometheus Unbound of Eschylus. 
7™The description of Harapha by the chorus (Il. 1061 ff.) does not give the 
preparation usual in great drama. 
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alike also in several important stages of their advance. In each 
drama the interviewers offer three suggestions for relieving the 
hero’s distress. The first two of these suggestions, moreover, are 
the same. The interviewers recommend to Prometheus submission, 
intercession by Oceanus,and self help. They recommend to Samson 
submission, intercession by Manoah, and intercession by Dalila. 
Both heroes reject all three suggestions. Again in each drama, three 
important provocations rouse the hero and bring him successively 
nearer the catastrophe. For Prometheus these are the sumpathy of 
the chorus, the misfortunes of Io, and the doubts of the chorus 
regarding his possession of a secret. For Samson they are Dagon’s 
presumption, Dalila’s renewal of her temptation, and Harapha’s 
abuse. Although the nature of the provocations is different, the 
effect corresponds in every case. Each hero is roused successively 
to hope, resentment, and a confident sense of power, which find 
expression in three speeches of defiances. 

Such remarkable correspondences can hardly be due merely to 
chance. But still further resemblances will appear when the two 
dramas are compared in detail. 

In the prologue of each drama, the hero is taken to an unfre- 
quented spot and left there alone. By nature both Prometheus 
and Samson are proud and violent; now that they are in the 
enemy’s power they suffer not only from a cruel punishment but 
also from the feeling that they are deserted by all ‘their friends. 
In a soliloquy each hero laments the pain, indignity, and disgrace 
which he experiences, but checks his lament suddenly, on re- 
membering that in one point it has carried him too far. Prometheus 
has complained that Fate did not allow him to foretell the limits 
of his pain; Samson that God deceived his faithful servant; but 
both realize that they have misstated the facts. They have merely 
failed to profit by the opportunities which Fate or God allowed 
them. Encouraged momentarily, the two heroes bid themselves 
trust—the one in foresight, the other in divine prediction—and 
bear their misfortunes patiently. Then each hero refers briefly 
to the cause of his misery—in one case the giving of divine fire to 
mortals, in the other the confiding of a divine secret to an unworthy 
woman. Each hero then renews his lament, expressed in each case 
in somewhat lyrical verse. Suddenly aware that some persons are 
approaching, both heroes suspect that they are enemies come to 
mock at their misery. 

The chorus then enters and reassures the hero regarding its 
purpose in coming. In both dramas the members of the chorus 
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prove to be kinsfolk of the hero. The Oceanids are sisters of 
Hesione, wife of Prometheus. The Danites are Samson’s fellow 
tribesmen. Relieved from his fears, each hero then calls attention 
to his forlorn condition and his exposure to public ridicule. The 
chorus hastens to assure him that at least he need not fear ridicule. 
Here the two dramas diverge a little, for Milton at this point con- 
cludes his parados, or preliminary dialogue between the hero and 
the chorus; but Acschylus adds a brief discussion of other matters 
for which the story of Samson can afford no parallel. 

From the end of the parados to the beginning of the catastrophe, 
the Prometheus Bound and Samson Agonistes agree in all essential 
respects and even in details; though Milton introduces his choral 
odes at somewhat different stages in the drama.® For the sake of 
clearness, therefore, I shall ignore the ordinary formal division of 
the two dramas into episodes and shall compare only the actual 
divisions of the plot. These I shall refer to as interviews. 

In the first interview, each chorus desires to know the cause of 
the hero’s misfortunes. The dialogue which follows, though not 
proceeding in the same chronological order in both cases, covers 
almost identical ground until near the end. Each hero in reply to 
the chorus relates part of the tale of his benefactions and the 
indifference and ingratitude with which they were received and 
again laments his wretched condition. After expressing sympathy, 
the chorus indicates a doubt whether the hero’s past conduct was 
really wise: it feels that now he would be better to submit and ob- 
tain what peace the enemy will allow him. Continuing his story, 
the hero defends his conduct. Though he did not foresee all the 
consequences, he chose his course deliberately and still thinks him- 
self in the right. In each drama the hero’s tragic error now becomes 
plain. Both Prometheus and Samson have assumed that a good 
purpose would justify whatever means they might use to effect it. 
They were moved by philanthropy and they hoped to relieve an 
unfortunate race from what they regarded as tyranny; but they 
chose and persisted in a method which was wrong. Prometheus 
defied Zeus; Samson chose Dalila for his bride. Accordingly, each 
hero must suffer; but he suggests at the close of the interview that 
there still may be hope of deliverance. 


8 Thus, for example, immediately after the parados, Prometheus engages in 
dialogues with the chorus, with Oceanus, and again with the chorus; Samson 
engages with the chorus, with Manoah, and again with the chorus. But A‘schylus 
introduces his first choral ode after the second dialogue; and Milton, after the 
first. This causes a purely artificial difference. 
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The second interview in each drama occurs between the hero and 
a venerable personage closely related to him who comes to offer 
sympathy—in one case the god Oceanus, father-in-law of Pro- 
metheus, in the other, Manoah, the father of Samson. For con- 
venience we may refer to each as the hero’s father. The visitor 
is also a kinsman of the chorus, for Oceanus is the father of the 
Oceanids and Manoah a fellow tribesman of the Danites. 

The hero feels distress at his father’s coming. In both tragedies, 
though the father sympathizes with the hero, his point of view is 
markedly different: he believes that one should yield to unfavorable 
circumstances. During each interview the father reproves the 
hero for self-will, for disregarding his advice, and for acting 
foolishly, and he attributes the hero’s misfortune to these causes. 
He then offers to intercede with the enemy for the hero’s release. 
Impatiently the hero declines his help, preferring to work out his 
own salvation. Deprecating such pride and the incurring of further 
evil, the father persists in his offer. Each hero replies that inter- 
cession would only aggravate his misfortunes. 

In the third interview, the chorus again engages the hero after 
the departure of the father. The hero tells the chorus many further 
details of his past and again laments what he holds to be unjust 
and cruel suffering. In Samson Agonistes this interview is less 
prominent than in Prometheus Bound because Milton postponed 
one important element in the parallel for more effective use in the 
catastrophe, A®schylus, near the close of this interview, shows the 
chorus, moved to sudden admiration for the hero, indulging the 
vain hope that the hero’s own exertions may effect his release. 
Milton defers this incident until after the return of the now hopeful 
Manoah, just before the hideous outcry announces the destruction 
of the theater. 

In the ode following the interview, each chorus moralizes on the 
sad vicissitudes of the hero’s career and the ephemeral nature of 
man. 

Up to this point the correspondence between the two dramas 
has been close; in the fourth interview it becomes more distant and 
general. Each hero now converses at some length with a beautiful 
woman—Prometheus with Io and Samson with Dalila. The fourth 
interview in each case gains a special prominence not only because 
it is the only interview with a woman? and is the longest and most 
intrinsically interesting of all, but also because it effects the most 


9 The Oceanids are of course divinities. 
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important change in the attitude of the hero. The woman comes 
seeking relief from distress and appeals to the hero for aid. She 
tells him her own version of her story—a story well known to the 
audience in other versions. Each hero thus far has been giving his 
attention almost wholly to his own misfortune; but now he con- 
siders the life of the woman and the significance of it and alters 
his mood from grief to resentment. The woman discusses the 
possibility of the hero’s release. The hero in each case regards it 
as impossible under the present circumstances and soon turns the 
discourse back to the woman and her future fate. The woman’s 
rather precipitate departure leaves the hero in his new mood of 
active resentment. 

Each chorus moralizes on the interview, discoursing on the - 
theme of unhappy ill-assorted marriages and the possibility of 
a marriage which shall avoid such evils. Though keeping in the 
main to general terms, the chorus refers clearly to the story of the 
last interviewer. This choral passage in Samson Agonistes has been 
cited as exhibiting the influence of Euripides. Though his influence 
is probably to be recognized in the treatment of the theme, the 
introduction of the theme itself papas anolner point of agreement 
with A‘schylus. 

The fifth and final interview in the Prometheus Bound is the 
quarrel between Prometheus and Hermes. Milton had made 
particular use of this passage while depicting the character of 
Satan in Paradise Lost. In Samson Agonistes, it again appears to 
have been of special value—this time for the plot. Corresponding 
to the final interview in Prometheus we find in Milton’s tragedy two 
interviews—the quarrel with the giant Harapha and the first 
dialogue with the Philistine Officer. Both of these interviews in 
Samson Agonistes, like the final interview of Prometheus Bound, 
show the hero undeterred by present or possible future ills and three 
times defying his foe. They represent thechorusas becoming alarm- 
edon the hero’s accountand the hero asconfidently reassuring them. 

First comes the interview with Harapha. In a brief preliminary 
dialogue, each chorus warns the hero to avoid what it believes to be 
a grave peril, but the hero remains defiant. The two heroes are then 
confronted respectively by Hermes and Harapha. A violent 
quarrel ensues with abuse on either side. There is in each case a 
clash of allegiance. The heroes rely respectively on Fate and God, 
their opponents respectively on Zeus and Dagon. Unsubdued by 
present ills, or by threats of worse to come, each hero three times 
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defies hisenemy. Each chorus becomes alarmed for the hero; but 
the hero, knowing his own resources, remains confident and looks 
forward to ultimate victory. 

Then follows the interview with the Philistine officer, whose 
coming, like that of Hermes, is announced and who, like Hermes, 
is described briefly as he approaches. Both Hermes and the 
Philistine bring a message from the hero’s foe, respectively Zeus 
and Philistia. Each emissary bids the hero use his extraordinary 
ability for the advantage of the emissary’s master. The hero 
scornfully bids him return whence he came. Three times the hero 
refuses to obey the command of his enemy. He obstinately 
disregards all warnings of the emissary. He even retorts with a 
threat.!° The chorus warns the hero that persistence may involve 
him in deeper woe, but in vain. Finding him resolved, each 
chorus gives the hero whole-hearted sympathy and encouragement. 

In the catastrophe both Prometheus and Samson leave the posi- 
tion which they have occupied from the beginning of the play. 
Fach hero utters a final defiant speech, then finishes his part in 
general destruction. 

Before leaving our comparison of the Prometheus Bound and 
Samson Agonistes, we should note a further correspondence. 
In Aeschylus’ tragedy Oceanus cautions Prometheus that ‘‘words 
are healers of a troubled mind.” Prometheus replies, ‘If one 
soothes the heart tactfully and does not violently press the 
swollen rage.’’! 

This passage is echoed by ens in the first address of the 
chorus to Samson: 


Apt words have power to swage 
The tumors of a troubled mind, 
And are as balm to festered wounds. 


Thus both general and detailed comparison of the two dramas 
leads to the conclusion that the Prometheus Bound was the most 
important model for the plot of Samson Agonistes. 

But, if this tragedy of Aéschylus was Milton’s chief model, it 


10 While making the threat, the hero in each case intentionally misinterprets the 
preceding speech of the emissary. The parallel cannot be shown here without too 
long a citation of the context. It occurs between lines 980-981 of Prometheus 
Bound, and lines 1346-1347 of Samson A gontstes. 

11 Lines 377-380. The corresponding passage of Samson Agonistes (noted by 
Thyer) occurs at lines 184 ff. 
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was not the only one. There was also important influence from the 
Cdipus at Colonus of Sophocles. 

Here, as in the case of Prometheus Bound, external evidence is 
very strong. Milton’s treatises Of Education and The Reason of 
Church Government rank Sophocles and Euripedes as the world’s 
greatest tragic poets. The four passages, from which I have cited 
praise of Aéschylus, all contain at least equally enthusiastic eulogy 
of Sophocles, and the two earliest passages refer clearly to the 
story of Gdipus. Thus the first Latin Elegy tells of Milton’s 
interest ‘‘when the hall of Creon mourns for incestous lords’’; and 
Il Penseroso mentions Thebes as one of the subjects presented by 
gorgeous tragedy. Dunster would have us go further and suspect 
that the praise of tragedy, which I have cited from Paradise 
Regained, has particular reference to the story of @dipus. We can 
be sure that here Milton included all Greek tragedies and that 
among them he would rate those dealing with Cdipus very high. | 
Milton evinced, therefore, a life-long admiration of Sophocles and 
his dramas of the unhappy Theban king. 

In Samson Agonistes itself, a number of recent critics have 
pointed out how Sophoclean are Milton’s handling of the chorus, 
his manipulation of tragic irony, and his treatment of the messenger 
who narrates the destruction of the theater. Clearly Samson 
Agonistes owes much to the work of Sophocles in general. The 
only question is how much it owes to the Gidipus at Colonus in 
particular. 

A marked similarity appears at the opening of the two tragedies. 
Both (:dipus and Samson are blind and wretched. Both are led 
to a spot which they choose as an agreeable resting place. Both 
declare that a divine intimation has directed part of their 
actions in the past. 

After the beginning, we have correspondences of a general nature 
throughout the action which precedes the catastrophe. Although 
they may indicate influence, the reasons which support such a 
belief apply much more strongly to Prometheus Bound. This is 
true of the hero’s remaining continuously in the stage, of his 
engaging in a series of interviews, and of his resisting several 
attempts on the part of the other characters to remove him from 
his place. 

The chief correspondence of Gdipus at Colonus and Samson 
Agonistes begins with the departure of the hero from the stage. 
Each hero, receiving a mysterious divine intimation, leaves the 
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stage and walks to the place which the intimation appoints. He 
departs confident that his act will have great significance for the 
two states with which fate is involved. For Cdipus these states 
are Thebes and Athens, for Samson, Israel and Philistia. At his 
request the chorus refrains from following him and offers instead a 
prayer in his behalf. Presently a messenger arrives and recounts 
first briefly, then rather circumstantially, the events attending the 
hero’s death. The chorus and the near kin of each hero—Antigone 
and Ismene, daughters of Gdipus, in one case; Manoah, father of | 
Samson, in the other—then discuss at some length the hero’s 
death and their plans for the future. Both tragedies close with the 
assurance that the hero made a good end and that all is for the best. 
We should note also that the Gidipus at Colonus and Samson 
Agonistes agree in having five complete episodes between the 
parados and the catastrophe and in extending to a length very 
unusual for tragedies of this kind. The @dipus at Colonus has 
1779 lines and Samson Agonistes 1758. The only other Greek 
tragedy of this length is the Phoenissae of Euripides with 1776 lines. 
If my observations thus far are just, they answer the question 
which I proposed in the beginning. Only Samson’s being com- 
manded to entertain the Philistines and his destruction of the 
theater are from the Bible. All the rest of the plot Milton adapted 
from two of his favorite tragedies of ancient times. The peculiar 
philosophy, the nature and extraordinary structure of the action, 
the chief circumstances from the beginning to the catastrophe, 
and a multitude of details derive from the Prometheus Bound. 
The opening, the chief incidents of the catastrophe, and the unusual 
length are from the Gidipus at Colonus. 


—— —— ie 
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2 Differences of language and meter between English and Greek seem not to 
affect the truth of this observation, for the translations of Sophocles in the Loeb 
Library correspond approximately, and those of Euripides exactly, with the length 


of the original. 
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OPTIMISM AND ROMANTICISM 


HIE purpose of this paper is, first, toattermpt to correcta still 

rather widely prevalenterrorconcerning the logical importand 
the usual emotional temper of eighteenth-century optimism, and, 
second, to point out that the significance in the history of idcas of 
the multiplication and the popularity of theodicies in the first 
half of that century consisted less in the tendency of these argu- 
ments to diffuse optimistic views of the nature of reality than in 
their tendency to procure acceptance for certain new ideas of the 
nature of the good, which the logical exigencies of the optimistic 
argument involved—ideas pregnant with important consequences 
for both ethics and aesthetics, since they were to be among the 
most distinctive elements in what perhaps best deserves to be 
named ‘‘Romanticism.” 


I 

The common thesis of eighteenth-century optimists was, as 
every schoolboy knows, the proposition that this is the best of 
possible worlds; and this fact, together with the connotation which 
the term “optimism” has come to assume in popular usage, has 
given risc to the belief that the adherents of this doctrine must have 
been exuberantly cheerful persons, fatuously blind to the realities 
of human experience and of human nature, or insensible to all the 
pain and frustration and conflict which are manifest through the 


entire range of senticnt life. Yet there was in fact nothing in the | 


optimist’s creed which logically required him either to blink or to 
belittle the facts which we ordinarily call evil. So far from asserting 
the unreality of evils, the philosophical optimist in the eightcenth 
century was chiefly occupied in demonstrating their necessity. 

To assert that this is the best of possible worlds implies nothing 
as to the absolute goodness of this world; it implies only that any 
other world which is metaphysically capable of existence would be 
worse. The reasoning of the optimist was directed less to showing 


how much of what men commonly reckon good there is in the words Wor Id ' 
aimed 


of reality than to showing how little of it there is in the world of 
possibility--in that eternal logical order which contains the Ideal 
of all things possible and compossible, which the mind of God 
was conceived to have contemplated “before the creation,” and 
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by the necessities of which, ineluctable even to Omnipotence, his 
creative power was restricted. 

At bottom, indeed, optimism had much in common with that 
Manichean dualism, against Bayle’s defense of which so many of 
the theodicies were directed. Optimism too, as Leibniz acknowl- 
edved, had its two antagonistic “principles.”’ The rdle of the “evil 
principle” was simply assigned to the divine reason, which imposed 
singular impediments upon the benevolent intentions of the divine 
will. The very ills which Bayle had argued must be attributed to 
the interference of a species of extraneous Anti-God, for whose 
existence and hostility to the good no rational explanation could 
‘be given, were by the optimist attributed to a necessity inhering in 
‘the nature of things; and it was questionable whether this was not 
the Iess cheerful view of the two. For it was possible to hope that 
in the fullness of time the Devil might be put under foot, and 
believers in revealed rcligion were assured that he would be; but 
logical necessitics are eternal, and the evils which arise from them 
must therefore be perpetual. Thus eightcenth-century optimism 
not only had affinities with the dualism to which it was supposed to 
be antithetic, but the arguments of its advocates at times sounded 
strangely like those of the pessimist—a ty pe by no means unknown ° 
in the period.! The moral was different, but the view of the concrete 
facts of experience was sometimes very much the 6ame; since it was 
the optimist’s contention that evil—and a great deal of it—is 
involved in the general constitution of things, he found it to his 
purpose to dilate, on occasion, upon the magnitude of the sum of 
evil and upon the depth and breadth of its penetration into life. 
It is thus, for example, that Soame Jenyns, in one of the typical 
theodicies of the middle of the century, seeks to persuade us of the 
admirable rationality of the cosmic plan: 


I am persuaded that there is something in the abstract nature of pain 
conducive to pleasure; that the sufferings of individuals are absolutely 
necessary to universal happiness. .... Scarce one instance, I believe, 
can be produced of the acquisition of pleasure or convenience by any 
creatures, which is not purchased by the previous or consequential 
sufferings of themselves or others. Over what mountains of slain Is every 


1See, for an example, the writer’s paper “Rousseau’s Pessimist,” Afod. Lang. 
Notes, XXXVIII (1924), 419; and for an earlicr one, Prior's Solomon (1718), a 
poctical elaboration of the thesis that “the pleasures of life do not compensate our 
miscries; age steals upon us unawares; and death, as the only cure of our ills, ought 
to be expected, not feared.” 
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empire rolled up to the summit of prosperity and luxury, and what new 

scenes of desolation attend its fall. To what infinite toil of men, and 

other animals, is every flourishing city indebted for all the conveniences 

and enjoyments of life, and what vice and misery do those very equips 

ments introduce..... The pleasures annexed to the preservation of 
ourselves are both preceded and followed by numberless sufferings;’ 

preceded by massacres and tortures of various animals preparatory to 

a feast, and followed by as many diseases lying wait in every dish to 

pour forth vengeance on their destroyers.? 


This gloomy rhetoric was perfectly consistent in principle with 
optimism, and it manifested at Icast one natural tendency of the 
champions of that doctrine; for the more numerous and monstrous 
the evils to be explained, the greater was the triumph when the 
author of a theodicy explained them. | 

The argument, indeed, in some of its more naive expressions 
tends to beget in the reader a certain pity for an embarrassed 
Creator, infinitely well-meaning, but tragically hampered by 
“necessities in the nature of things” in his efforts to make a good 
world. What could be more pathetic than the position in which— 
as Soame Jenyns authoritatively informs us—Omnipotence found 
itself when contemplating the creation of mankind? 


Our difficulties arise from our forgetting how many difficulties Omnipo- 
tence has to contend with: in the present instance it is obliged either to 
afflict innocence or be the cause of wickedness; it has no other option.’ 


In short the writings of the optimists afforded abundant ground 
for Voltaire’s exclamation: 


Vous criez “Tout est bien”? d’une voix lamentable! 


Voltaire’s chief complaint of these philosophers in the Poem on the 
Lisbon Disaster was not, as has often been supposed, that they were 
too indecently cheerful, that their view of the reality of evil was sup- 
erficial; his complaint was that they were too depressing, that they 
made the actual evils we experience appear worse by representing 


1A Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil (1757), 60-2. Jenyns for the 
most part merely puts into clear and concise form the arguments of King, Leibniz 
and Pope; but he ditfers from these in unequivocally and emphatically rejecting 
the freedomist solution of the problem of moral evil. His book had a considerable 
vogue, went into numerous editions, and was translated into French. 

3 Thid., 104, where the curious reader may, if he will, find why this option was 
“necessary,” and how “Infinite Wisdom” made the best of it. 
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them 2s inevitable and inherent in the permanent structure of the 
uhiverse.4 

Non, ne présentez plus 4 mon cocur agité 

Ces immuables lois de la nécessité! 


An evil uncsplained seemed to Voltaire more endurable than the 
same evil explained, when the explanation consisted in showing 
that from all eternity the avoidance of just that evil had been, and 
through all eternity the avoidance of others like it would be, 
logically inconceivable. In this his own feeling, and his assumption 
about the psychology of the emotions in other men, was precisely 
opposite to that of Spinoza, who believed that everything becomes 
endurable when we once sce clearly that it could never have been 
otherwise, that it is truly rooted in the eternal world of Ideas: 
guatenus mens res omnes ut necessarias tntclligit, eatenus minus ab 
affectibus patitur’ Though most of the optimistic writers of the 
eighteenth century were less thorough-going or less frank in their 
cosmical determinism than Spinoza, such philosophic consolation 
as they offered was at bottom the same as his. It was an essen- 
tially intellectual consolation; the mood that it wasusually designed 
to produce was that of reasoned acquiescence in the inevitable, 
based upon a conviction that its inevitableness was of the nature of 
Icgical necessity, and was due to no arbitrary caprice; or, at a 
higher pitch, a devout willingness to be damned—that 1s, to be as 
much damned as one was—for the better demonstration of the 
reasonableness of the scheme of things. Whether confronted with 
physical or moral evils, wrote Pope, “‘to reason well is to submit”’; 
and again: a | 

Know thy own point; this kind, this due degree, 

Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 

Submit! 


It is, of course, true that the optimistic writers were eager 
to show how good comes out of evil; but the point which it was 


‘Voltaire, however, is aryuing in the pocm against two distinct and essentially 
opposed types of theodicy: the philosophical and necessitarian type, which en- 
deavorcd to explain such a thing as the Lisbon earthquake as 

effet des €ternelles lois 
Qui d’un Dicu libre et b6n nécessitent Ie choix, 
and the theological and indetcrminist type, which saw in such catastrophes special 
interpositions of deity in punishment of men’s free choice of moral evil. The reason- 
ings aimed at these two opposite objectives Voltaire confusingly runs together. 
§ Ethica, V., Vrop. 6. | | 
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indispensable for them to establish was that it could come in no 
other way. It is true, also, that they v.c:c wont, when they reached 
the height of their argument, to discourse with eloquence on the 
perfection of the Universal System as a whole; but that perfection 
in no way iimplicd either the happiness or the excellence of the 
finite parts of the syster.2On the contrary, the fundamental and 
characteristic premise of the usual proof of optimism was the 
proposition that the perfection of the whole depends upon, indeed, 
consists in, the existence of every possible degree of imperfection 
in the pa rts.) Voltaire, once more, summarized the argument not 
altogether unjustly when he wrote: 


Vous composerez dans ce chaos fatal 
Des malheurs de chaque étre un bonheur général. 


The essence of the optimist’s enterprise was to find the evidence of : 
the “goodness” of the universe, not in the paucity but rather in — 
the multiplicity of what to the unphilosophic mind appeared to be ‘ 
evils. And it was also from this central paradox of optimism that | 
those ulterior implications followed which were to help to generate 
the “Romantic” view of life and of art. 


II 


All this can best be shown by an analysis of the argument in its 
logical sequence, as it is set forth in the earliest and, perhaps, when 
its indirect influence is also considered, the most influential, of 
eighteenth-century theodicies—the De origine mali (1702) of William 
King, then Bishop of Derry, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. 
The original Latin work does not appear to have had wide currency; 
but in 1731 an English version appeared,® with copious additions, 
partly extracts from King’s posthumous papers, partly original 
notes ‘tending to vindicate the author’s principles against the — 
objections of Bayle, Leibnitz, the author of a Philosophical Inquiry 
concerning Human Liberty, and others,” by the translator, 
Edmund Law, subsequently bishop of Carlisle. The translation 
went through five editions during Law’s lifetime;’ and it seems to 
have becn much read and discussed. Law was a figure of importance 


* An Essay on the Origin of Futl by Dr. William King, translated from the Latin 
with Notes and a Dissertation concerning the Principle and Criterion of Virtue and of 
the Passions; By Edmund Law, Ml. A., Fellow of Christ College in Cambridge. I 
. quote from the second edition, Lond., 1732, here referred to as “Essay.” 
¥ The dates are 1731, 1732, 1739, 1758,,1781. 
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in his day, being the spokesman of “the most latitudinarian 
position” in the Anglican theology of the time;® and his academic 
dignitics as Master of Peterhouse and Knightbridge Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge in t' + 1750's and 60's doubtless 
increased the range of his influence. here can hardly be much 
doubt that it was largely from the original work of King that Pope 
derived, directly or through Bolingbroke, the conceptions which, 
re-arranged with curious incoherency, served for his vindication of 
optimism in the Virst Mpistle of the Mssay on Afan.® 

It can by no mevwns be said that King begins his reflection on the 
subject by puttins: on rose-tinted spectacles. IIe recognizes from 
the outset all (> facts which scem most incompatible with an 
optimistic view: the “perpetual war between the elements, between 
animals, between men’’; “the errors, miseries and vices” which are 
“the constant companions of human life from its infancy”; the 


8 Stephen, English Thought, p. 406. 

® Bolingbroke in the Fragments quotes King frequently and with respect; he 
recocnizes in him the onc theologian who “saw plainly” the truth of the thesis 
which Bolingbroke devotes scores of pages to developing and defending, vrs., that 
man is not the final cause of the creation; and his own argument for optimism, 
though less methodically stated, follows in great part the same line as King’s 
(see references below).. I can see no reason for doubting that in the Fragments as 
printed we have, as Bolingbroke asserted, in a somewhat expanded form “the notes 
which were conimunicated to Mr. Pope in scraps, as they were written,” and utilized 
by the latter in writing the Essay on Man; the numerous and exact verbal parallels 
between passagts in the Fragments and the Essay are not susceptible of any other 
probable explanation. (See Bolingbroke’s Works, 1809 ed., VII, 278 and VIII, 356). 
Law wrote in the preface to the 1781 edition of the Lssay on the Origin of Evil: 
“Y had the satisfaction of secing that those very principles which had been main- 
tained by Archbishop King were adopted by Mr. Pope in the Essay on Man.” 
When this was challenged by a brother-bishop, Pope’s truculent theological cham- 
pion Warburton, Law replied by referring to the testimony of Lord Bathurst, 
“who saw the very same system in Lord Bolingbroke’s own hand, lying before Mr. 
Pope while he composed his Essay,” and added: “The point may also be clearM™ 
effectually whenever any reader shall think it worth his while to compare the two 
pieces together, and observe how exactly they tally with one another” (op. cit., 
p. xvii). Such a comparison seems to me to give reason to believe that Pope made 
use of Kine’s work directly, as well as of Bolingbroke’s adaptation of a part of it. 
Since it was in 1730 that Pope and [olingbroke were “deep in metaphysics,” and 
since by 1731 the first three Epistles sce to have been completed (cf. Courthope, 
V, 242), it wiust have been from the Latin original, not Law's translation, that the 
poet and his philosuphic mentor drew. Thus essentially the same theodicy ap- 
peared almost simultaneously in Law’s English prose rendering and in Pope's verse. 
On the relation of King’s work to Haller’s Ueber den Ursprung des Uebels (173-4) 
of... M. Price in PALLA, NLI (1926), 945-8, , 


C 
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prosperity of the wicked and the suffering of the righteous. There 
are “troops of miscries marching through human life.” And King 
is innocent of the amazing superficiality of Milton’s theodicy; 
while he, too, assumes the freedom of the will, he sees clearly that 
this assumption can touch only a fraction of the problem. Not 
all evils are “external, or acquired by our choice”; many of them 


a “procced from the constitution of Nature itself.’9 The dualistic 


doctdrine of Bayle, while it, too, has the advantage of “acquitting 
God of all manner of blame,” is philosophically an “absurd 
hypothesis.”’? King, in short, 1s to attribute evil, not—at least not 
primarily nor chiefly—either to the mystcrious perversity of man’s 
will or to the machinations of the Devil; he is to show its necessity 
from a consideration of the nature of deity itself. His undertaking 
is notHing less than that of facing all the evils of existence and show- 
ing them to be “not only consistent with infinite wisdom, goodness 
and power, but necessarily resulting from them.’ 

The traditional division of evils into three classes—evils of 
limitation or imperfection, ‘‘natural’’ evils, and moral evils— 
provides the general scheme of the argument, which is, in brief, 
that there could not conceivably have been any creation at all 
without the first sort of evil; and that all of the second sort, at 
least, follow with strict logical necessity from the first. Even 
Omnipotence could not create its own double; if any beings other 
than God were to exist they must in the nature of the case be 
differentiated from him through the “evil of defect’’—and, as is 
assumed, be differentiated from oneanother by the diversity of their 
defects. Evil, in short, is primarily privation; and privation 1s 
involved in the very concept of all beings except one. This Law 


puts in the terms of Aristotelian and Scholastic philosophy in his. 


summary of King’s “scheme”: 


All creatures are necessarily imperfect, and at an {infinite distance from 
the perfection of the Deity, and if a negative principle were admitted, 
such as the Privation of the Peripatetics, it might be satd that every 
created being consists of existence and non-existence; for it is nothing in 
respect both of those perfections which it wants, and of those which 
others have. And this.... mixture of non-entity in the constitution of 
created beings is the necessary principle of all natural evils, and of a 
possibility of moral ones.” 

0 Fssuy, I, 103. 

 Tbhid., 109-113. | 

! Jbid., XIX. This argument remained as the usual starting point of a numerous 
serics of subsequcot theodicies, some of which have a place in litcrature: ¢. g.) 
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In other words, in King’s own phrase, “a creature is descended from 
God, a most perfect Father; but from Nothing as its Mother, which 
is Impcifection.” And the virtually dualistic character of this 
conception is shown by the fact that the inferior parent, in spite 
of the purely negative réle which appearcd to be implied by her 
name, was conccived to be responsible for many seemingly highly 
positive peculiarities of the offspring. This, however, was felt to 
be an unebjectionable dualism, partly because the second or evil 
principle was called ‘Nothing,’ and partly because its existence 
as a factor in the world, and the effects of it, could be regarded as 
logically necessary and not as a mysterious accident. 

But the significant issue did not lie in this simple, almost tauto- 
logical piece of reasoning. Doubtless, if the Absolute Being was 


-not to remain forever in the solitude of his own perfection, the prime 


evil of limitation or imperfection must characterize whatever other 
beings he brought forth. But that evil was not thereby justified 
unless it were shown, or assumed, that the cication of such other, 
necessarily defective beings is itself a good. This crucial assumption 
King unhesitatingly makes, as well as a further assumption which 
seems far from self-evident. Even if it were granted that it is good 
that some beings other than God, some finite and imperfect natures, 
should exist, would it not (some might ask) have been less irrational 
that only the highest grade of imperfection should be generated— 
as had, indeed, been originally the case, according to an account 
of the creation supported by a considerable weight of authority 
in the theological tradition of Christianity, and comparatively re- 
cently revived by Milton.’ If God could be supposed to need 
company—which it seemed philosophically a paradox and was 
theologically a heresy to admit—should it not at least have been 
good company, a civilas det composed wholly of pure spirits? King 
saw no way of achieving a satisfactory theodicy unless this latter 
question were answered (again with the support of many ancicnt 
and medieval writers) in the negative. It was requisite to show that 
not only imperfection in gencral, but every one of the observable 
concrete imperfections of the actual world, ought to have been 


Victor Hugo still thought it needful to devote a number of lincs to the exposition 
of it in Les Contemplutions (“Ce que dit la Bouche d’Ombre,” 350 ff.). 

3 See the patristic authoritics cited by Suraner in his tr. of Milton’s Christian 
Doctrine, 187, n.4. The view adopted by Milton, however, was of dubious ortho- 
doxy. It had been rejected by Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., 1, q. 61, a. 3; and 
by Dante, Paradiso XXIX, 37. 
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: created; and this could not be shown unless it were laid down asa | 
premise that it is inherently and absolutely good that every kind | 
of thing (however far down in the scale of possibles) should actually 
be, so far as its existence is logically conceivable, t.e., involves no 
contradiction. | 

This proposition then—-expressed in theological terminology— 
was the essential thesis in the argument for optimism propounded 
by King and Law. There is inherent in the divine essence as an 
element in God’s perfection a special attribute of “‘goodness,” 
which makes it necessary that all other and less excellent essences 
down to the very lowest—so far as they are severally and jointly 
possible—shall have actual existence after their kind. 


God might, indeed, have refrained from creating, and continued alone, 
self-sufficient and perfect to all eternity; but his infinite Goodness would 
by no means allow it; this obliged him to produce external things; which © 
things, since they could not possibly be perfect, the Divine Goodness ° 
preferred imperfect ones to none at all. Imperfection, then, arose from 
the infinity of Divine Goodness." 


*- And, thus committed by his own nature to the impartation of 
actual being to some imperfect essences, God could not refuse the 
boon of existence to any: 


If you say, God might have omitted the more imperfect beings, I grant 
it, and if that had been best, he would undoubtedly have done it. But it 
is the part of infinite Goodness to choose the very best; from thence it 
proceeds, therefore, that the more imperfect beings have existence; for 
it was agreeable to that, not to omit the very least good that could be 
produced. Finite goodness might possibly have been exhausted in creating 
the greater beings, but infinite extends to all..... There must then be 
many, perhaps infinite, degrees of perfection in the divine works. .”... 
It was better not to give some so great a degree of happiness as their 
natures might receive, than that a whole species of being should be want- 
ing to the world.!5 


Not only must all possible species enjoy existence, but, adds 
King’s editor, “from the observation that there is no manner of 


“4 King, op. cit., I, 116 f. For the same conception of the Scale of Being and its 
necessary completeness in a well-ordered universe, cf. Bolingbroke, Fragments 
(Works, 1809, VIIT, 173, 183, 186, 192, 218 f., 232, 363, 364-5). 

Op. cil., 137f, 129-131f, 156. Both King and Law fell into curious waverings, 
and in the end into self-contradiction, when the question was raised whether the 
number of degrees in the scale of being is actually infinite. Into this it is unnecessary 
to enter here. 
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chasm or void, no link deficient in this great Chain of Being, and 
the reason of it, it willappear extremely probable also at: every 
distinct order, every class or species, 1s as full as the nature of it 
would permit, or [Law devoutly but, upon his own principles, 
tautologically adds] as God saw proper.” 

The foundation, then, of the argument for optimism was a very 
old conception, than which few, I think, have affected Western 
thought more profoundly or at more diverse points—but which has 
been so little recognized or connectedly studied by historians that 
it has yeceived no appropriate name. J shall call it the principle | 
of {pleGtiphte Tt oe ee ed rational universe 
must bea plenum formarum, that every Platonic Idea has---subject |” ~~ 
only to the law of contradiction, to the limitations of logical im- 
possibility and incompossibility—a valid claim to existence, that 
if a single such claim remained avoidably unrealized the world 
would be cv ipso shown to be, not merely incomplete, but irrational 
and therefore evil, and that the entire series of other essences whose 
necessary actualization is thus impliéd by the assumption of the 
perfection of the divine essence must constitute a minutely graded 
hierarchy, a continuum of forms from highest to lowest, of which 
any two adjacent members differ only infinitesimally. The concep- 
tion takes its start in a famous passage of the Tima@us;'® it is the 
essential principle of the dialectic of Neoplatonic emanationism;" 
it had been used by Abclard in the twelfth century as the basis at 
once for a proof of cosmical determinism similar to Spinoza’s, 
and of optimism similar to that of King and his eighteenth-century 
successors;!§ it had played a great part in the system of Thomas 
Aquinas, though atcompanied by ingenious distinctions and elusive 
modifications designed to rid it of its heterodox consequences;'® 
and in the seventeenth century it had been a favorite theme of 
some of the English Platonists. On the other hand it, or the 
rationalistic premises on which it rested, had been rejected, as 
inconsistent with the freedom of the divine will, by a shghtly less 
long line of philosophers .and. ‘theologians, notably by Peter 
Lombard in the famous compend which was for centuries the chief 
textbook of students of theology,?® and by Duns Scotus and his 


1 Timaus, 29. 

7 Cf.,e. g., Plutinus, Enn. V, 4, 1; 1V, 86. 

28 Introd. ad Theologiam, VWl;in Migne, Patrol. Dat., CLNXVITI, cols. 1093-1101. 
19 Summa contra Gentiles, 1, 75; 11, 45; 1, 68; UW, 71. 

2° Liber Sent., I, 442. : 
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followers; and it had been not only conspiciously absent from, but 
plainly contradicted by, the cosmogony and theodicy of Milton, 
who in this matter is a continuer rather of the Scotist than the 
Thomist tradition. Since the principle of plentitude had received 
expression from hundreds of writers before King, its utilization by 
later optimists is no evidence that they derived it from him. Never- 
theless, for reasons already indicated, the probability remains that 
it was because of the reiteration and elaboration of the principle 
in the De origine mali that Pope gave the fundamental place, in 
his own argument for the thesis that whatever 1s, is right, to the 
premise that, in the ‘‘best of systems possible,” 


All must full or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree. 


For the purposes of a theodicy, the principle of ple 
most directly and obviously as an “explanation” of the “evil of 
defect.””> The hmitations of each species of creature, which define 
its place in the scale, are indispensable to that infinite differentia- 
tion of things in which the “fullness” of the universe consists, and 
are therefore necessary to the realization of the greatest of goods.. 
Man, therefore, cannot rationally complain because he lacks many 
endowments and means of enjoyment which might conceivably 
have been granted him. In Law’s words: 


From the supposition of a Scale of Being, gradually descending from 
perfection to nonentity, and complete in every intermediate rank and 
degree, we shall soon see the absurdity of such questions as these, Why 
was not man made more perfect? Why are not his faculties equal to those 
of angels? Since this is only asking why he was not placed in a different 
class of beings, when at the same time all other classes are supposed to 
be full.?! 


It was, in short, “necessary that the creature should fill the 
station wherein it was, or none at all.”” If he were anywhere else, 
he would not he the same entity; and if he did not exist at all, 
there would be a gap in the series, and the perfection of the 
creation would thereby be destroyed. Undeniably these dis- 
tinguishing deficiencies “bring many inconveniences on the 
persons whose lot it is to fill that-part of the universe which 
requires a creature of such an imperfect nature.” For example, 
a man has no wings, a perfection granted to birds. 


a Kssay I, 131. The argument may already be found in Plotinus, Ex. WH, 2, 11. 
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’Tis plain that in his present circumstances he cannot have them, and 
that the use of them would be very « ‘schicvous to society; and yet the 
want of them necessarily expose - to many inconveniences. .... 
A thousand instances may be given. :..e the evil of imperfection neces- 
sarily subjects us to disappointment of appetitc, and several other natural 
evils, which yet arc all necessary for the common good.” 


To this particular form of purely logical consolation Pope recurs 
repeatedly, with fairly evident dependence upon King. In a 
“full” system “there must be, somewhere, such a rank as Man”; 
and the occupant of that rank cannot rationally desire the dis- 
tinctive attributes of those bclow or those above him in the scale.” 


Why has not man a microscopic eye? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
And 
On supcrior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroyed." 


}iut if the principle of plenitude had been applicable only for 
the explanation of the “‘metaphysical” evil of limitation or particu- 
Jarity, it would not have carried the optimist far towards his goal. 
Most of the things we call evil hardly appear to be adequately 
describable as mere deficiencies. Even a Platonistic philosopher 
with a toothache will probably find it difficult to persuade himself 
that his pain 1s a wholly negative thing, a metaphysical vacuum 
consisting merely in the absence of some conceivable positive 
good. King was therefore forced to use some ingenuity—or rather, 
to utilize the ingenuity of his many precursors—in order to exhibit 
the numerous train of “natural” evils as equally necessary impli- 
cations of the samc fundamental principle. {He secks to do this, 
in the first place, on the ground that in a really “full” universe 
there must be opposition. Creatures necessarily crowd upon, 
restrict, and therefore come into conflict with, one another. This 
necessity appears in its primary form in the motion of matter. It 
was theoretically possible for God to have so dispose matter 
that it would move “uniformly and all together, either in a direct 


2 Op. cil., 137. : 

3 or the same argument in Bolingbroke, scc Fragments (Works, 1809 ed., 
VIII, 233, 287, 363, 364-5). 

4 Pssay on Man, Fp. 1, 48, 193-4, 241-4. 
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line or in a circle and the contraricty of motions by that means be 
prevented.”” But a material system so simple and harmonious 
must also, we are assured, have been barren and useless. 


Such a motion therefore was to be excited in it as would separate it into 
parts, make it fluid, and render it an habitation for animals. But that 
could not be without contrariety of motion, as any one that thinks of it 
at all will perceive. And if this be once admitted in matter, there neces- 
sarily follows a division and disparity of parts, clashing and opposition, 
comminution, concretion and repulsion, and all those evils which we 
behold in generation and corruption..... The mutual clashing of these 
concretions could therefore not be avoided, and as they stri!:e upon one 
another a concussion of the parts and a separation from each other would 
be necessarily produced, .... [z.e.] corruption. 


And since man’s place in the Scale of Being is that of a creature 
partly material, partly spiritual, he is necessarily involved in, 
and unhappily affected by, these collisions of matter. The pre- 
occupation of the optimists with the notion of the “fullness” of 
the organic world sometimes led them (by a natural confusion of 
ideas) to draw an almost Darwinian or Malthusian picture of a 
Nature over-crowded with aspirants for life and consequently 
* given over to a ubiquitous struggle for existence. King assures us 
that there is something like a housing-problem even in Heaven. 


If you ask why God does not immediately transplant men into heaven, 
since ’tis plain they are capable of that happier state; or why he confines 
them so long....on the earth as in a darksome prison,.... I answer, 
Because the Heavens are already furnished with inhabitants, and cannot 
with convenience admit of new ones, till some of the present possessors 
depart to a better state, or make room some other way for these to change 
their condition.* - 


Into the further naive reasonings by which King seeks to deduce 
the genesis of “pain, uneasiness and dread of death,” and indirectly 
- of the other emotions by which man is tormented, we need not 
enter. It suffices to quote the concise genealogy of woes in which 
he sums up his reasons for holding this to be the best of possible 
worlds: 


Behold how evils‘ spring from and multiply upon each other, while 
infinite Goodness still urges the Deity to do the very best. This moved 


% Fssay, I, 147-8; cf. Essay on Afan, I: 169: 
But all subsists by elemental Strife, 
And passions are the elements of life. 
*% Ibid. I, 134. 
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him to givecxistence to creatures, which cannot exist without imperfec- 
tions and inequality. This excited him to create matter, and to put it in 
motion, which is necessarily attended with separation and dissolution, 
generation and corruption. This persuaded him to couple souls with 
bodies, and to give them mutual affections, whence proceeded pain and 
sorrow, hatred and fear, with the rest of the passions. Yet all of them are 
necessary? 


Such an argument for optimism closely resembles, and might 
easily be substituted for, some of the formulas in which primitive 
Buddhism summed up the creed of pessimism. 

The author of the most popular English theodicy of the mid- 
nineteenth century found, as everyone remembers, peculiar 
diticulty in the spectacle of “Nature red in tooth and claw with 
ravin’’—in the universal conflict, the daily and hourly crucltics 
and little, dumb tragedies, which are hidden behind the surface- 
beauty of every field and wood. But to the typical eighteenth- 
century writer of a theodicy, even these aspects of Nature gave 
little trouble. He was no more blind to them than Tennyson; but 
his universal solvent, the principle of plenitude, served him here 
as elsewhere. Doubtless, King granted, God could have made a 
world free from these horrors, simply by refraining from creating 
carnivorous and predacious animals. But this, again, would have 
meant a world less full of life. 


A being that has life is (caeterts paribus) preferable to one that has not; 
God, therefure, animated that machine which furnishes out provision for 
the more perfect animals; which was both graciously and providently 
done: for by this means he gained so much life to the world as there is in 
those animals which are food for others; for by this means they themselves 
enjoy some kind of life, and are of service also to the rest. .... Matter, 
which is fit for the nourishment of man, is also capable of life; if therefore 
God had denied it life, he had omitted a degree of good which might have 
been produced without any impediment to his principal design, which 
docs not seem very agrecable to infinite goodness. ’Tis better, therefore, 
that it should be endowed with life for a time, though ’tis to be devoured 
afterwards, than to continue totally stupid and unactive..... Let us 
not be surprised, then, at the universal war as it were among animals, 

. or that the strong devour the weakcr.?8 


7 Thr. I, 176. The argument for the necessity of natural evils based upon the 
principl: of plenitude is supplemented by that drawn from the indispensability’ of 
uniforin general laws; e. g. I, 150-3, 196-7, cf. Essay on Man, J, 145 ff. This part 
of King’s reasoning docs not fall within the theme of the present paper. 

6 Tbid., J, ISt-S. 
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The application of this to the special case of domesticated animals 
reared for slaughter, which furnished Pope with the theme for 
some characteristic and detestable lines, was also made by King. 
Mean . 

Feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest. 


Undeniably the carnivora were among the antecedently possible 
kinds of creatures; and if the excellence of Nature or its Author 
consists quite simply in having as many kinds as possible, nothing 
more necd be said in justification of the existence of such animals; 
in the words of another contemporary divine, quoted with admira- 
tion by Law, “it is evident that by this means there is room for 
more whole species of creatures than there otherwise would be, 


and that the variety of the creation is thereby very much enlarged: 


and the goodness of its Author displayed.’”® The tendency of 


the theodicics to promote belief in the blessedness of sheer multi-_ 


tude, the all-importance of having an abundance of “different 
natures” in the world, at whatever cost, could hardly be better 
illustrated. 

But even if the criterion of the goodness of the universe were 
assumed to consist, not solely in the diversity of creatures, but in 
the quantity of the joie de vivre it contains, the creation of beasts of 
prey could sul, according to a further argument of King’s, be 
justified. ‘Animals are of such a nature as to delight in action, 
or in the exercise of their faculties, nor can we have any other 
notion of happiness even in God himself.” But among the pleasur- 
able activities conceivable before the creation were these which 
might attach to the procuring of food by predatory creatures. 
Why, then, should these intense and positive pleasures be lacking, 
merely that fecbler kinds might be spared the transitory pains of 
being pursued and eaten? Clearly, since “the infinite Power of 
God was able to produce animals of such capacities,” his “infinite 
Goodness” may “be conceived to have almost compelled him not 
to refuse or envy (them) the benefit of life.’ “If you insist,” 
says the archbishop genially to a supposititious critic, “that a 
lion might have been made without teeth or claws, a viper without 
venom; I grant it, as a knife without an edge; but then they would 


29 J. Clarke, Discourse concerning Natural Feil, 1719; the same argument in 
Plotinus, Zan. UY, 201. Goldsmith, among others, was still repeating it later in the 
cighteenth century; v. his Essays (1767), 132. 
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have been of quite another species [/.e., there would have been a 
missing link in the Chain of Being], and have had neither the 
nature, nor use, nor genius, which they now enjoy.” As for the 
lion’s victim, if it were a rational animal it doubtless would, or at 
all events should, rejoice as dovs its Maker in the thought of the 
agreeable exercise which it is affording the “genius” of the lion. 
lf the victim be not endowed with reason, or be too mean-spirited 
to take a large philosoph'::l view of the matter, the consoling 
insight into the higher me. of its sufferings is still, through the 
happy ordering of things, let: to be enjoyed vicariously by optimis- 

tic archbishops.*° . 
~. Plainly this amiable and devout ecclesiastic had, in the course 
¥ ~of his endeavor to justify God’s ways to men, been driven not only 
to a conception of God but also to a conception of ultimate values 
which came somewhat strangely from a Christian teacher. Though 
King would, of course, have said that his God was a God of love, 
the term must necessarily have had for him an unusual sense. 
The God of the De origine malt loved abundance and variety of 
life more than he loved peace and concord among his creatures and 
more than he desired their exemption from pain. He loved lions, 
in short, as well as lambs; and loving lions, he wished them to 
behave in accordance with the ‘‘nature,”’ or Platonic Idea, of a 
lion, which implies devouring lambs and not lying down with 
them. And in these preferences the “goodness” of God was 
-assumed to be most clearly manifested—“goodness” thus coming 
to mean a delight in fullness and diversity of finite being, rather 
~than in harmony and happiness. King and his editor seem only 
occasionally and confusedly aware how deeply their argument has 
involved them in such a radical transvaluation of values; they 


30 It is only fair to add that King is equally ready to view as “necessary,” 
and consequently to approve and justify, specific evils less remote from archicpisco- 
pal eapericnce, such as “gout, one of the most tormenting discases that attend us"’— 
by which, in fact, this resolute optimist was cruelly harassed for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and from an attack of which, according to his biographer, he died. (Sce 
Sir C. S. King’s volume, 1906, p. 14 and passim). Gout, the archbishop observes, 
in a sportsmanlil.e if not wholly edifying vein, has compensations which, on the 
whole, outweigh its pains: “Who would not rather endure it than lose the pleasure 
of fecling? Most men are sensible that eating certain meats, and indulging ourselves 
in the use of several drinks, will bring it; and yct we see this doth not deter us from 
them, and we think it more tolerable to endure the gout, than lose the pleasure 
that plentiful eating, and drinking yiclds us.” (f., 177). Why it was “necessary” 
a prior’ that these pleasures should be purchasable only at that price remains, in 
the end, somewhat obscure, 
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waver between this and the more conventional conception of 
“divine goodness,” and for the most part touch but hghtly upon 
the more paradoxical implications of their premises. Yet they 
at times betray some uncasy feeling of the incongruity between 
these premises and certain traditional elements of Christian belief. 
It was, for example, a part of that belief that in the earthly paradise 
before the Fall, and also in the celestial paradise which awaits 
the elect, most of the evils which these theologians were zealously 
proving to be “necessary,” because required by the “divine good- 
ness,”’ were in fact absent. It seemed, therefore, difficult to avoid © 
the awkward dilemma that either the paradisaical state 1s not 
good, or else a good “‘system”’ does not, after all, require quite so 
much evil and so many degrees of imperfection as the authors of 
the theodicies conceived. King mects this difficulty but lamely; 
he is, in fact, driven to suggest that the felicity of our first parents 
in Eden has probably been somewhat exaggerated: “it doth not 
appear that Adam in Paradise was altogether without pain or 
passion,” but rather “‘that he was only secured from such pains 
as might cause his death, and that for a time, till removed to a 
better place.’ 

The outcome of King’s reasoning (so far as it was consistently 
carried through) is not, of course, surprising. He who attempts a 
theodicy without first shutting his eyes to a large range of the 
facts of experience, must necessarily take for the object of his 
piety the God of Things as They Are; and since things as they are 
include the whole countless troop of natural ills, it became neces- 
sary so to transform the conception of the good as to make it 
possible to argue that these ills are—not, indeed, goods, considered 
by themselves—but implicates of some supreme good, in the 
realization of which the essential nature of deity is most truly 
manifested. The principle of plenitude, taken as a species of 
value-theory, was a natural, if not the necessary, result of this 
enforced revision of the notion of good. Certainly that which the 
Author of Nature as it is chicfly values could not, on empirical 
grounds, be supposed to be identical with those things which 
men have commonly sct their hearts upon and have pictured to 
themselves in their dreams of paradise. Stated in its most general 
terms, the paradox underlying all these singular implications of the 
optimist’s reasoning is the assumption which is of the essence of 


1 Essay, 1, 176; cf. al-o 148-9. 
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the principle of plenitude itself—that the desirability of a@ ling’s 


existence bears no relation to its excellence. 

King’s further reflections upon the problem af evil do not 
concern us here, since the conception of the Chain of Being docs 
not much figure in them. It might, indeed, and with more con- 
sistency, have done so. For the sort of evil not dealt with by 
King upon the principles already indicated, namely, moral evil, 
might naturally have been regarded as.a special case of the “evil 
of defect.”” A creature having the specific degree of blindness and 
weakness appropriate to man’s place in the scale, and at the same 
time subject to the passions which King had represented as 
necessarily inseparable from our psychophysical constitution, 
could hardly fail, it would seem, to make frequent “wrong elec- 
tions.’? So much, indeed, King is constrained to admit; there are 
many errors of conduct which are due to our ignorance and 
necessary imperfection, and these are to be classed among the 
“natural evils” and explained in the same manner as others of 
that class. But there remains a residuum of ‘moral evil” not so 
explicable, but due to a ‘‘depraved will.” On this theme King 
for the most part repeats the familiar arguments. Bolingbroke 
did not follow the archbishop in this, but derived the necessity of 
moral evil directly from the Sancple of plenitude. If men 
had been so constituted as to follow always the ethical “law of 
nature,.... the moral state of mankind would have been para- 
disaical, but it would not have been humzézn. We should not 
have been the creatures we were designed to be, and a gap would 
have been left in the order of created intelligences.’’? In this 
application of the principle, the antinomian implications of which 
are sufliciently obvious, Bolingbroke had been anticipated by so 
saintly a philosopher as Spinoza: 


To those who ask, Why has not God created all men such as to be 
directed solely by the guidance of reason, I reply only that it is because 
he had no lack of material wherewith to create all things, from the very 
highest to the very lowest grade of perfection, or, more properly speaking, 
because the laws of his nature were so ample as to suffice for the pro- 
duction of everything that can be conceived by an infinite intellect.” 


This was carrying a step farther the argument which Pope was 
to versify: since the best of systems must be as “full” as possible, 


* Fragments or Minutes of Pssays, Sec. XVI. 
3 Fthics, J, ad, fin. 
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Then in the scale of reasoning life, ’tis plain, 
There tiust be somewhere such a rank as— 


not man only, but also, among men, the fool and the evil-doer. 


II 


The theodicy of Leibniz was in most essentials the same as 
that of his English precursor;*4 and in summarizing with approval 
the main argument of the archbishop’s bel ouvrage, plein de savoir 
et délégance, Leibniz significantly accentuated the theological 
paradox contained in it: 


Why, someone asks, did not God refrain from creating things altogether. 
The author well replies that the abundance of God’s goodness is the 
reason. He wished to communicate himself, even at the expense of that 
delicacy which our imaginations ascribe to him, when we assume that 
imperfections shock him. Thus he preferred that the imperfect should 
exist, rather than nothing.® 


This emphasis upon the implication that the Creator of the actual 
world cannot be supposed to be a “‘delicate’”’ or squeamish God, 
caring only for perfection—and that, in fact, he would, if more 
nicely selective in his act of creation, have thereby shown himself 
the less divine—illustrates clearly the tendency of the optimistic 
argument to generate a new conception of that in which the 
goodness of things in general consists. And in developing the 
theory of value thus implicit in optimism, the German philosopher 
is franker, more ardent, and more cheerful, than the Anglican 
theologian. Some analogies in human life to the standards of 
valuation which the optimists had applied in explaining the 
supposed purpose of the deity in the creation are not obscurely 
suggested by Leibniz. 

Wisdom requires variety (/a sagesse doit varier). To multiply exclusively 
the same thing, however noble it be, would be a superfluity; it would be 


4 There is no question of any influence of King upon Leibniz or of Leibniz upon 
King. Though the 7héodicée was not published until 1710, eight years after the 
De vorigine mali, the greater part of it was written between 1697 and the beginning 
of 1705; and the ideas it contains had long been familiar to Leibniz. Cf. Gerhardt’s 
preface to Leibniz’s Philosephische Schriften, vol. VI, 3-10. 

% “Remarques sur le livre sur l'origine du mal publié deputs peu en Angleterre,” 
appended to the Théodicée; Philos. Schriften, VU, 400, tT. Leibniz observes that he is 
in agreement with King “only in respect to half of the subject;” the disagreement 
relates chiefly to King’s chapter on liberty and necessity, which (quite inconsis- 
tently with the implications of his argument for optimism) asserts that God exer- 
cised a lrberum arbitrium indifferentiae in creating the world. 
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a kind of poverty. To have a thousand well-bound copies of Vergil in 
your library; to sing only airs from the opera of Cadmus and Hermione; 
to break all your porcelain in order to have only golden cups; to have all 
your buttons made of diamonds; to cat only partridges and to drink only 
the wine of Hungary or of Shiraz—could any one call this reasonable? 


Something very similar to this had, in point of fact, been re- 
garded as the essence of reasonableness both by neo-classical 
esthetic theorists and by a multitude of influential moralists. 
It would scarcely have seemed evident to the former that two 
copies of Vergil are of less value than one copy plus a copy of the 
worst epic ever written—still less that a reading of the first fol- 
lowed by a reading of the second is preferable to two readings of 
Vergil. And the apparent object of the endeavor of most ethical 
teaching hed been to produce a close approach to uniformity in 
human character and behavior, and in men’s political and social 
institutions. The desire for variety—or for change, the temporal 
form of it—had rather commonly been conceived to be a non- 
rational, indeed a pathological, idiosyncrasy of human creatures. 
But Leibniz not only gave it a sort of cosmic dignity by attributing 
it to God himself, but also represented it as the very summit of 
rationality. 

The ethically significant consequence which is most plainly 
drawn from this by Leibniz is that neither what is commonly 
called moral goodness, nor pleasure, is the most important thing 
in the world. Both hedonism, in short, and an abstract moralism 
(such, for example, as Kant and Fichte were afterwards to express) 
were equally contrary to the value-theory implicit in the the 
principle of plenitude. Virtue and happiness both, of course, 
have their place in the scale of values; but if it were the highest 
place, it is inconceivable that God would have made the kind of a 
world he has made. 


The moral or physical good or evil of rational creatures does not in- 
finitely transcend the good or evil which is purely metaphysical, that is 
to say, the good which consists in the perfection of the other creatures. 
.... No substance is either absolutely precious or absolutely con- 
termptible in the sight of God. It is certain that God attaches more 
importance to a man than to a lion, but I do not know that we can be 
sure that he prefers one man to the entire specics of lions.” 


% Théodicée, § 124. 
7 Th éodicte, § 118. 
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To this thesis Leibniz reverts again and again throughout the 
Theodicy: 


(It is) a false maxim that the happiness of rational creatures is the sole 
purpose of God. If that had been so, there would, perhaps, have been 
neither sin nor unhappiness, not even as concomitants. God would have 
chosen a set of possibles from which all evils were excluded. T:.t he would 
in that case have fallen short of what is due to the universe, that is, what 
is duc to himself..... It is true that one can imagine possible worlds 
without sin and without suffering, just as one can invent romances about 
Utopias or the Sévarambes; but these worlds would be much inferior to 
ours. I cannot show this in detail; you must infer it, as I do, ab effectu, 
since this world, as it is, is the world God chose. .... Virtue is the noblest 
quality of created things, but it is not the only good quality of creatures. 
There is an infinite number of others that attract the inclination of God; 
it is from all these inclinations together that the greatest possible sum 
of good results; and there would be less good than there is if there were 
nothing but virtuc, if only rational creatures existed..... Midas was 
less rich when he possessed only gold.*8 


To this is added the trite wsthctic argument for the indispensability 
of contrast in the production of beauty in a work of art, and, 
indeed, in the mere physical pleasure of the gustatory sense: 


Sweet things become insipid if we eat nothing else; sharp, tart and even 
bitter things must be combined with them so as to stimulate the taste. 
He who has not tasted bitter things docs not desctve sweet, and, indeed, 
will not appreciate them. 


Thus the argument for optimism represented the Cosmic Artist | 


as cramming his canvas with diversified detail to the last infinitesi-' 
mal fraction of an inch; as caring far morc for fullness and variety’ 
of content than for simplicity and perfection of form; and as seck-’ 
ing this richness of coloring and abundance of contrast even at the 
cost of disharmony, irregularity, and what to us appears confusion. 


For there is much truth, says Leibniz, in “the fine principle of. 


St. Bernard: ordinatissimum est, minus interdum ordinate fieri 
aliquid,” 
IV 
The word “Romanticism,” I have suggested in an earlier paper, 
ought to be used in the plural or with the indefinite article; there 
is a formidably large collection of distinct, seemingly unrelated, 
and even opposed, ideas or tendencies to which the name has been 


38 Jbid., §§120, 10, 124; ef also 213. 
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applied by different writers, and since none has taken the pre- 
caution of obtaining copyright for the term, it can hardly be said 
that one of the current uses is more authorized than another.®? 
“Nevertheless, if one were to sclect from among these meanings 
that one which would do most to clarify the history of ideas, the 
criteria to be app! | are not dificult to formulate. It is usually 
agreed that “Romanticism” should designate a thing which, if 
it did not originate, at all events became far more explicit and 
potent, in the later eightccnth century, and was essentially anti- 
thetic to the tendencies of thought and taste dominant in the 
eatlicr part of that century and in the preceding one. “Romanti- 
cism” par excellence, then, should be that change in ruling pre- 
suppositions, occurring in the period in question, which is at once 
the most profound, the most completely and significantly opposed 
to the preconceptions alike of the ruling philosophy of the Enlight- 
ment and of the neo-classical esthetics, the most fruitful of 
revolutionary consequences, and from which the greatest number 
of other “Romanticisms” can be scen to derive. If the same 
innovation can be shown to have been fundamental in the program 
of those German writers who first introduced the term “romantic” 
into the vocabulary of philosophy and literary criticism, it would 
be still better entitled to be considered the prime Romanticism. 

“There is one manifest change in fundamental conceptions which 
meets all these criteria. For two centuries the thought of the 
Western world and, above all, the efforts made during those 
centurics for improvement and correction in beliefs, in institutions, 
and in art, had been, in the main, dominated by the assumption 
that, in each phase of human activity, excellence ‘consists in con- 


-forming as nearly as possible to a standard conceived as universal, 


static, uncomplicated, uniform for every rational being. Ra- 
tionajity and uniformity were, indeed, commonly assumed to be 
insepJarable notions, and there was a marked tendency to define 
the rational simply as that which is found to be actually universal 
in the human mind. ‘Nature’? was the word oftenest used to 
designate such a standard of excellence; and the amazing proposi- 
tion endlessly reiterated by seventeenth- and carly eightcenth- 
century writers was that nature “is everywhere the same.” The 
norm, then, whether of truth or of bevuty, was simple and in- 
variant. In religion the champions of deism, the religion of nature, 


99 On the ambiguitics of the tertn, cf. the writer’s “The Discrimination of Roman- 
ticisms,” PALA, XX XIX (1924), 299 1. 
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sought to bring men back to the simyle creed which could be 
supposed (in Leshe Stephen’s phrase) to be literally catholic, 
i.c., to have been understood and accepted semper, ubigue el ab 
omnibus. Fithics was summed up in the law of nature, of which 
universality was the distinguishing mark: 


La morale uniforme en tout ters, en tout licu. 


Political philosophy, in so far as it rested upon the notion of 
natural rights, was concerned only with that which is generic 
in man; and it tended on the whole, though not without important 
exceptions, to set up a uniform scheme of government as the 
ideal for all peoples. In the wsthetics of literature the high neo- 
classical dogma demanded that the subject-matter and emotional 


content of a drama or epic should be limited to that which is | 
universal in human experience and capable of appealing equally | 


to all men in all times and all lands. It was their supposed greater 


universality, both in content and in appeal, which constituted the | 


essence of the supcriority attributed to the classical models. In 
every domain, in short, the program of improvement or reform 
was one of simplification, standardization, the avoidance of the 


particular, the elimination of local variations and individual : 


diversities supposed to have arisen through some strange and 
unhappy aberration from the uniformity of the “natural’’ order.*® 

There has, in the entire history of thought, been hardly any 
change in standards of value more profound and more momentous 
than that which came when the contrary principle began widely 
to prevail—when it came to be believed that in many, if not all, 
phases of human activity, not only are there diverse excellences, 
but that diversity itself is of the essence of excellence; and that 
of art, in particular, the objective is neither the attainment of 
some ideal perfection of form in a small number of fixed genres, 
nor, on the other hand, the gratification of that least common 
denominator of xsthctic susceptibility which is shared by mankind 
in all ages, but rather the fullest possible expression of the abun- 
dance of differentness that there is, actually or potentially, in 
nature and human nature, and---for the function of the artist in 
relation to his public—the evocation of capacities for under- 
standing, sympathy, and enjoyment, which are latent In most 
men, and perhaps never capable of universalization. These 


40 A part of Milton’s argument in the Areopagitica is perhaps the most remark- 
able seventeenth-century exception to this universalisun. 
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assumptions, though assuredly not the only important, are 
plainly the enc common, factor in a score of otherwise diverse 
tendencies which, by one or another critic or historian, have been 
termed “Romantic”: the immense multiplication of gexres and of 
verse-forms; the admission of the esthetic legitimacy of the 
genre mixte; the gowl de la nuance; the naturalization in art of the 
“grotesque”; the quest for local color; the endeavor to reconstruct 
in imagination the distinctive inner life of peoples remote in 
space or in cultural condition; the éfalage du mot; the demand for 
particularized fidelity in landscape-description; the revulsion 
against simplicity; the distrust of universal formulas in politics; 
the asthetic antipathy to standardization; the apotheosis of the 
“concrete universal” in metaphysics; sentimentalism about “the 
glory of the imperfect”; the cultivation of personal, national and 
racial idiosyncrasy; the general high valuation (wholly foreign to 
most earlier periods) of originality, and the usually futile and 
absurd self-conscious pursuit of that attribute. Itis, however, of no 
great consequence whether or not we apply to this transformation 
of current assumptions about value the name of “Romanticism’’; 
what it is essential to remember is that the transformation has 
taken place and that it, perhaps, more than any other one thing 
distinguishes, both for better and worse, the prevailing assump- 
tions of the thought of the nineteenth and of our own ceniury from 
those of the preceding period in the intellectual history of the 
West. 

Now the historical thesis which I here suggest—space is not. 
available for the full proof of it*—is that the general transition 


‘| The réle of the principle of plenitude, as it had been presented by the optimistic 
writers, in bringing about this transition may most clearly be seen in Schiller’s 
Philosophische Bricfe, especially the Theosophie des Julius and the concluding 
letter; in the passages in the Athenue:an in which Friedrich Schlegel developed the 
conception of romuntische Poeste (on which see the writer’s papers, Afod. Lang. 
Notes, 1916 and 1917); and in Schleicrmacher’s Reden (especially IT and V) and 
Monologen, 1 cite only the following: “So ist mir aufgegangen, was jetzt meine 
hochste Anschauung ist, ¢s ist mir klar geworden, dass jeder Mensch auf eigne 
Art dic Menschheit darstellen soll, in einer eignen Mischung ihrer Elemente, damit 
auf jede Weise sic sich offenbare, und wirklich werde in der Fille der Unendlich- 
keit alles was aus ihrem Schosse hervorgehen kann.... Allein nur schwer und 
spot gelangt der Mensch zum vellcn Lewusstein seiner Kigentéinlichkeit; nicht im- - 
mer wagt ers drauf hinzusehn, und richtet Jicber das Auge auf den Gemeinbesitz 
der Menscbheit, den er so licbend and so dankbar festhilt; er zweifelt oft, ob er 
sich als cin cignes Wesen wieder aus ihm ausschciden soll.... Das cigenste 

restrcben der Natur wird oftmals nicht bemerkt, und wenn am deutlichsten sich 
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from universalism to what may be called diversitarianism in the 
normative provinces of thought was promoted—by no means 
solely, but perhaps chicfly—by the emphasis and reiteration given 
to the principle of plenitude in the arguments of the eighteenth- 
century defenders of optimism, In the course of the controversy 


in which so considerable a part of the religious interest and 


intellectual energy of that age was absorbed. These subtle phil- 
osophers and grave divines, and pocts like Pope and Haller who 
popularized their reasonings, restc:! their assertion of the goodness 
of the universe ultimately upon the same ¢round as Stevenson’s 
child in the nursery: . 


The world is so full of a number of things. 


This did not, it is true, necessarily make them ‘‘as happy as kings.” 
That was a matter of individual temperament; and in point of 
fact most of them had not the child's robust delight in the sheer 
diversity and multiplicity of things. They were often men whose 
natural taste or training would have inclined them rather to prefer 


a somewhat thin, simple and exclusive universe. The philosophers | 


- 


of optimism were not, in short, as a rule of a Romantic disposition; - 


and what they were desirous of proving was that reality is rational 
through and through, that every fact of existence, however un-: 


pleasant, is grounded in some reason as clear and evident as an 
axiom of mathematics. But in the exigencies of their argument 
to this ambitious conclusion, they found themselves constrained 
to attribute to the Divine Reason a conception of the good ex- 
tremely different from that which had been most current among 
men, and especially among philosophers; and they were thus led, 
often against their original temper and intention, to impress 
upon the minds of their generation a revolutionary and paradoxical 
theory of the criterion of all value, which may be summed up in 
the words of a highly Romantic and optimistic lover of paradox 
In our own day: 


One thing alone is needful: Everything. 
The rest is vanity of vanities. 
ARTHUR QO. Lovejoy 


-- 


ihre Schranken offenbaren, gleitet an der Scharfen Ecke das Auge allzuleicht vorbei, 
und hilt nur das Allgemeine fest, wo eben in der Verneinung sich das Kigne zeigt.”’ 
(Aonologen, ed. Schicle, 1914, p. 30). 
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A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL SOURCE FOR 
WILLIAM COWYER 


(The helograph meiniorandum book of the Rev. John 
Johnson, relating wholly to his cousin, the poet 
Cowper, and Mrs. Unwin during their 
residence with him in Norfolk, 
1795-1800) 


HE life of William Cowper has been written many times; 

first by his friend and fellow poet, William Hayley, and most 
recently by Thomas Wright, Principal of the Cowper School at 
Olney. The present manuscript, here reprinted in full, was prob- 
ably prepared for the first of these biographers about two years 
after the poet’s death. It is in the hand of the Rev. John Johnson, 
Cowper’s cousin and constant companion during the last five 
years of his life! It was doubtless used by Hayley for his bricf 
record of these years, but seems to have been unknown to all 
succeeding biographers. The dismal circumstances of this part 
of Cowper’s life combined with the unscientific historical attitude 
of a century ago to make Hayley’s account altogether unsatis- 
factory today. The diary comes to the modern student of Cowper, 
therefore, as virtually new source material for those years of his 
life which have always been the least documented. 

The manuscript was purchased in London by a New York 
bookseller and was acquired by the Swarthmore College Library 
early in 1926. It is a small note-book, 32x43} inches in size, 
bound in worn blue cloth, with fourtecn leaves, hinged at the top. 
The whole is enclosed in an envelope, on the outside of which is 
a descriptive note in a flowing ninetcenth century hand, and in ink 
which ts considerably aged. Inside the front cover, in the same 
hand, the description is repeated in pencil, with the addition: 
“This diary was compiled and written by Cowper’s cousin (the 
Rev. J. Johnson) from extracts from his (Johnson’s) diary, shortly 
after the poct’s death at his residence in 1800.” There then follows 


Johnny of Norfolk” was the grandson of Cowper’s maternal uncle. Hayley says. 
of him: “I never saw the human being, that could, I think, have sustained the deli- 
cate, and arduous office (in which the inexhaustible virtues of Mr. Johnson perse- 
vered to the last) through a period so lony, with an equal portion of unvaried tender. 
ness, and unshaken fidelity.” Life of William Cowper, Boston, 1803, I, 160. 
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this comment: ‘‘Contains information of the highest interest to 
the poet and his Mary during the latter period of their respective 
lives—much of which was quite unknown to all the poet’s biog- 
raphers.”” Who made these entries or exactly when they were 
made, there seems at present no way of determining. Evidently, 
however, the diary has been owned by someone who appreciated 
its value but did not show it to others. 

The text is in a fine and beautiful eighteenth century hand, 
filling all but three leaves of the note-book, and all dates are 
carefully noted in a ruled margin at the left of each page. Its tone 
would suggest that it had been written at one, or at most a few 
sittings, although several passages read as though they had been 
copied directly from a day-by-day diary; a direct form of address 
in a few places suggests that it was prepared for a specific person; 
while its unaffected simplicity forbids any thought that it was 
intended for a wider audience. It is not, therefore, a diary in the 
strict sense, as it records mainly important events and leaves 
many weeks with no entries whatever. It opens with the afternoon 
of the day of Cowper’s departure from Weston, July 28, 1795, 
(something more than a year after his final “‘breakdown’’) and 
ends abruptly on February 3, 1800, (something less than three 
months before his death). 

During all of this time Cowper was in a state of melancholia, 
and, in spite of occasional rallies, he was fast losing the remnant 
of his physical health as well. Mrs. Unwin, upon whose loving 
care he had depended for so many years, was with him until her 
death in 1796, but her age and illness made her even more of a 
charge than he. His mental condition is pathetically revealed in a 
letter which was received at Eartham by Hayley, June 20, 1797. 
It is one of the dozen or so letters which are preserved from all of 
these five years, a number which‘ might, earlier in his life, have 
been written within a few weeks. “Ignorant of everything but 
my own instant and impending misery,” he says, ‘“‘I know neither 
what I do, when I write, nor can do otherwise than write, because 
I am bidden to do so. Perfect despair, the most perfect that ever 
possess’d any mind, has had possession of mine, you know how 
long, and knowing that, will not need to be told who writes.’” 
Other evidence of his despondency may be found in those lines 
from The Castaway: 


4 Letter No. 31 in The Unpublished and Uncollected Letters of William Cowper, 
edited by Thomas Wright, London, 1925. 
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But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case. 


The care of both invalids devolved upon Johnson, whose cheerful 
disposition had considerably livened Cowper’s mind in the few 
years before it had sunk into this final depression. Johnson was 
a much younger man, having recently entered the ministry from 
Caius College, Cambridge, and settled at East Dereham, Norfolk. 
The other two most interested in the poet’s welfare at this time 
were Hayley, whose tactless energy had obtained Cowper’s pension 
a few years before,* and his life-long friend and first cousin, 
Harriet, Lady Hesketh. Both of them were, however, unable to 
take physical care of him, because of their own altogether absorb- 
ing sorrows and infirmities.‘ Johnson assumed the burden without 
question and we can read between the lines of his note-book that 
his loyalty, if not his cheerfulness, carried him through what 
could have been little less than an ordeal. 

The authenticity of the manuscript seems unquestionable. 
Not only does internal evidence point conclusively to Johnson’s 
authorship, but a comparison of the handwriting with that of some 
notes by Johnson on the Cowper manuscripts in the British 
Museum shows the two to be identical. 

It is not possible to be as certain that the note-book was pre- 
pared for Hayley, although much evidence points to that con- 
clusion. Hayley himself states that, in January 1802, a little less 
than two years after the poet’s death, he received a visit from 
Johnson which enabled him to ‘“‘collect all the anecdotes he wanted 
of Cowper’s closing years.’’® It seems altogether reasonable to 
believe that Johnson wrote down, later, what he had recounted, 
and that Hayley based the final episodes in his Life on Johnson’s 
notes. In support of this theory, we find that Hayley’s account 
follows the order of the diary closely, differing from it chiefly in 
omissions which, although many, can readily be explained by the 


* A manuscript by Hayley telling this story is discussed by Edward Dowden in 
his essay on “Cowper and William Hayley” in Essays Modern and Elizabethan, 
London, 1910, pp. 151-180. Cf. The AWantic Monthly, July 1907, pp. 74-87, and 
H.R. S. Caldicott, Cornhill Magazine, April 1913, p. 493 ff. 

4 Hayley to Lady Hesketh, Jan. 1798: “I have limited the hopes and purposes of 
my remaining life to these two grand objects—to promote the professional prosper- 
ity of my little artist [his son], and to witness and contribute to the recovery of 
my favorite friend to the utmost of my power.’”’ Dowden, op. ctt., p. 170. 

5 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of W.H..... edited by J. Johnson, London, 
1823, I, 32. 
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typical prejudices of biographers of that period. Especially does 
this seem reasonable when we remember that in contributing to 
Newton’s Olney Hymns Cowper had made himself the almost 
sainted voice of a wide-spread religious enthusiasm, or when we 
find that Hayley’s attitude was similar to that of Cowper’s other 
biographers. ‘‘Without concealing a single fact of real impor- 
tance,’ says Taylor in his preface (1833), “‘the author has carefully 
avoided giving that degree of prominence to any painful circum- 
stance in the poet’s. life which would be likely to excite regret 
in the minds of any of his surviving relatives.” In their printed 
accounts, Hayley and Johnson similarly apologize for their 
inability to make the gloomy events less depressing, while Grim- 
shawe, who was also related to the subject of his biography, so 
mangled his sources as to make his revision of Hayley’s work 
almost worthless. Yet these, supplemented by a few letters and 
poems, are the sources upon which later biographers have been 
forced to rely. 

Johnson’s own biographical note was printed as an introduction 
to the third and posthumous volume of Cowper’s poetry in 1815. 
The diary seems to have left his hands long before this time, 
however, as he follows it in no respect and adds little to Hayley’s 
account. Southey restored rather than corrected Hayley’s account 
of these last five years of Cowper’s life, while J. C. Bailey® and 
Thomas Wright’ acknowledge indebtedness to Johnson’s son and 
grandson for “unreserved” access to papers in Johnson’s and 
Cowper’s hands, but neither give the slightest evidence of having 
come upon the present manuscript. Neither is there any reference 
to it in the new documents which Dowden (1907), Wright himself 
(1925), and others have brought forward. The note-book also is 
distinct from Johnson’s original diary, as Wright mentions having 
seen the latter in the University Library, Cambridge, but his one 
quotation from it appears nowhere in our manuscript.® Finally, 
the Hayley papers are known to have been dispersed at his death, 
a fact which, if we accept the foregoing argument, would explain 
the loss of the note-book during the intervening century. 

The document seems of importance, then, for two reasons: 


6 In the preface to his edition of Cowper’s poems, London, 1905. 

7 The revised edition (1920) of Wright’s Life of W. C. (1892) is considerably 
shorter than the earlier version, the Norfolk episode being cut from 21 to 14 pages 
with little new material added. 

8 Wright, rev. ed., pp. 352-3, and note. 
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(1) because Johnson, the only person fully fitted to bear witness 
to these sad events, tells of them now for the first time with 
simple directness and with no consciousness of any audience other 
than a warmly sympathetic friend, and (2) because it adds a 
number of new and picturesque biographical details, and furnishes 
a greater precision, especially in the matter of dates, for a story 
derived until now chiefly from secondary and prejudiced sources. 

The revealing intimacy of the diary will be apparent to those 
who compare passages in it with parallel passages in the biog- 
raphies. The account of Mrs. Unwin’s death is perhaps as good an 
example of this as any. The more important new material may 
appear from the following notes: 


1795] 

July 28: This account is recorded, with less intimacy of tone, by Hayley 
and others. 

July 29: “Madingley Toll-gate”’; Wright has ‘‘Cambridge.”’ 

Sept. 15: The whole account of Cowper’s reaction to the rectory at East 
Dereham is new. 

Oct. 7: Hayley is vague in stating this date and omits the fortnight at 
Dereham. Later biographers say that they left for Dunham on Oct. 7. 
Nov. 28: Not only this, but many of the other references to Cowper’s 
medical care which the diary contains, are new. 

[1796] 

April 13: Cowper’s “voices” are, of course, well known, but such super- 
natural interference as this is mentioned in no printed record. 

Dec. 17: The account of the death of Mrs. Unwin is far less detailed in 
all biographies. Particularly are the descriptions of Cowper’s reactions 
stilted and unreal. The direct quotation is new. 

Dec. 21: The first visit of the Powleys is previously unrecorded. 

[1797] 

March 29: Wright has a briefer note of this experiment. 
June 27: The description of Cowper’s physical appearance at this time 
is new. The looking-glass device has not been previously recorded. 

Sept. 25 ff.: The steps in this revision are far more detailed than in 
previous records. 

[1798] 
June 7: The visit to the Lighthouse is entirely new. 
June 28: Likewise the whole episode of the ship from Oporto. 

Aug. 1 to Oct. 27: “In the summer of 1798, instead of making a pro- 
longed visit to Mundesley, Johnson and Cowper took several short ones.” 
Wright (ist ed., p. 652). The dates are new. 

[1799] 

March 19: Wright has “March 20”. 
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May 13: As in the previous case, such supernatural manifestations have 
been omitted from printed records. 
Sept. 5: The visit of Dr. Parr is new. 


This list is intended to be suggestive rather than final. There 
are also many incidental dates and facts which make our knowledge 
of these years more specific. Likewise, there are many brief 
comments which for the first time break through the formality of 
the printed records and reveal, not only Cowper, but all those who 
surrounded him as well, in genuinely human perspective. 

It has seemed best in this printing of the diary to keep the dates 
on the left side of the page, but to abandon the extra margin. All 
peculiarities of spelling, abbreviation, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion have been preserved. Johnson’s practice of repeating the 
year date at the head of each page has been followed in the printed 
text, even though the pages are, of course, not coincident with 
those of the manuscript. The pagination of the latter has, however, 
been indicated. 

There remains only to acknowledge indebtedness to Professor 
Neilson Campbell Hannay, of Boston University, who for many 
years has devoted himself to the preparation of a definitive life 
and letters of Cowper; to Professor Ronald S. Crane, of the 
University of Chicago, for helpful suggestions; and to Mr. James 
Michener, a student of Swarthmore College, who first surveyed 
the ground of this problem. 


1795 

July 28. 

About oneo’clock this day (tuesday) Mt Cowper left the Lodge at Weston- 
Underwood. M™ Unwin, Hannah Wilson, & Ann Roberts in one Post 
Chaise—M' C. J. J. and Samuel Roberts in another. There was no 
difficulty to get him into the Chaise, nor any persuasion wanted. Having 
understood that M™ Unwin was disposed of very commodiously in the 
first carriage, he suffered himself to be helped into the other without a 
word of objection, although, as he afterward told me, he fully expected 
that the Tormentors would drag him out of it at // Olney, and tear him 
in pieces. Being aware of his being probably gazed at in passing thro- 
that Town I drew up the Blind on his side. Nothing, however, occurred 
that was in the least troublesome to us, and we proceeded on our journey 
with perfect composure. I forgot to say that we left Lady Hesketh at 
the Lodge. To divert his thoughts as much as possible I talked incessantly 
to Sam Roberts—and I remember that between Turvey and Bedford 
as I was noticing the roughness of the road, M C. observed that he 
remembered it almost impassable—indeed so bad that a horse, in travel- 
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ing it, used to be taken up to his belly in silth, and dirt —I do not recollect 
that he joined in our conversation, unasked, in a single instance beside 
that during our whole journey. 

When we got upon the // skirts of Bedford, we found fresh horses 
which I had ordered to be in waiting, and w which, in the same Chaises, 
we went on to Eaton, a very pretty Village on the great North Road, 
on the Buckinghamshire side of St Neots. At the Cock Inn, in this Village, 
we arrived, without any accident, about 5 o’clock—and after having 
dined, and understood that the poor old Lady and her attendants were 
perfectly settled above stairs, Mt C. and I walked into the Church-yard 
immediately adjoining this rural Inn, which is, indeed, a most admirable 
one.—Here it was, in this moon-light walk, up and down the Church-yard, 
that I was once more delighted with the sound of our poor friend’s voice, 
in conversation—exactly as I been accustomed to hear him before his 
illness—but alas, alas—during all the years that he lived after this, 
I never heard him talk so much at ease, again. // It was chiefly about 
Thomson the Poet, that we talked—but at this distance of time I can 
remember nothing worth putting down on paper. 


29. 

The next morning we 
set off in the same order as the day before—I had ordered horses to meet 
us at Madingley Toll-gate not liking to stop at Cambridge for that 
purpose—so we passed thro~ the University without stopping at all, and 
went on to Barton Mills beyond Newmarket. We arrived there about 
6 o’clock. It was a place still more retired than Eaton—and I expected in 
our walk after dinner, a similar pleasure to the one above mentioned.— 
But there was no such happiness in store for me. So I was obliged to be 
content with seeing my poor dear charge pass the evening at this Barton 
Mills very composedly— 


30. 

and the next day Thursday th. 30, we set out for 
the remainder of our journey. We passed thro~ Brandon to the skirts of 
Watton in Norfolk, where I had ordered Chaises from East // Dereham 
to meet us.—These Chaises took us to our Journey’s end—which was not 
East Dereham—but North Tuddenham, four miles beyond East Dere- 
ham. Here, by the kindness of the Rev4 Leonard Shelford we found an 
exceedingly pleasant and retired Parsonage house ready to receive us, 
and entirely at our disposal. His Father having died there, within a few 
weeks before, and himself not having as yet come to reside in the Parson- 
age.—I sh¢ have told you that it never once occurred to me as a thing 
practicable to fix our poor friend in my house at East Dereham, because 
of its fronting the Market-place. You will find, however, afterwards that 
some of his most tolerable latter years were spent in that very place, 
without the smallest objection on his part. But we are now at the Parson- 
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age of North Tuddenham—perfectly se-cluded—having nothing near 
us but the Church, the Garden, and the Rectorial Barn. We reached this 
peaceful scene about 6 o’clock where we found my sister and Miss 
Perowne?® ready to receive us. Here we remained till the 19*> of August, 
when we set out for the sea.—In the mean time I succeeded in drawing 
our fr4 out into the fields and meadows about this pleasant Parsonage 
and in our walks he would now and then notice a wild-flower or plant 
which was peculiar to our country — 


Aug*t 18: 

On Tuesday the 18 of August, I prevailed on him to walk with me to 
see his Cousin Ann Bodham in the adjoining Village of Mattishall. Here 
he found the half length Portrait in Oils we» Abbott. painted of him in 
July 1792. He looked up at it for a moment when I pointed to the place 
in the room where it hung, &, clasping in [sic] hands, wished, with a 
heart-breaking sigh, that it was with him, as in those happy days— 
comparatively // happy at least — 


19. 

The next day which was Wednesday the 19*» of Aug. we set out for 
Mundsley, a village on the Norfolk Coast, a few miles south of Cromer. 
Here I thought we should find health & spirits, and all we wanted—but 
tho~ we remained here in quiet, comfortable Lodgings, till the 7* of Oct. 
and took very many pleasant walks both above cliff & below, and also 
in the fields about Mundsley, I could perceive but small if any benefit 
either to his body or mind. 


31. 

On the 31° of Aug. Samuel & his poor master and I walked to Happiburdh: 
by the edge of the sea, all the way—went up one of the Light Houses— 
(Samuel & I not M: C) dined in a Lodging house, where I borrowed a 
room for the purpose, to avoid the noise of the Public house and after 
dinner returned to M.—This was the only instance of Mr C’s ever eating, 
as he told me afterwards, with any thing like an appetite, in Norfolk— 
and to be sure, he did eat very heartily, though of very ordinary food, // 
for the only things he would touch were Beans & Bacon, which were very 
old, and apple-pye, the worst I ever saw. He ate, however, with a most 
complete relish of them all.—I never knew him enjoy a dinner any thing 
like it after that, to the day of his death — 

Sept’ 

15. To-day M: C. & I and Samuel went 
in a Post-chaise by way of Cromer and Holt to look at Dunham Lodge, 
our residence afterwards. The House he said was upon too grand a 
scale yrs much for him. He had visited in such houses often, but had 


* “Cr. 1801, Feb” M™ Perrowne for her long attendance on M* Cowper £200.” 
Account of Cowper’s estate printed in appendix of Wright’s Unpub. Letters. 
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never lived in such. On the whole, however, he did not say he could not 
live at Dunham Lodge, if necessary.—After dinner, we went to my snug 
little box at Dereham. He had never seen it before, and seemed quite at 
his ease in it. I remember when he entered the study and found the 
candles lighted, the curtain down, and ‘“‘peaceful evening” written as it 
were, upon the face of the very walls, he turned about to me & said— 
“T thank you for this.” I thought, at the time he spoke it he meant some- 
thing of this sort “I thank you for letting me pass the night kere, instead 
of with the Tormentors’’—for that was his constant dread—but I have 

since thought that the appearance of our Dereham house pleased him— 

and I have a thousand times regretted our ever going to that // rambling, 

dreary Lodge upon the Hill at Dunham—which was a matter of great 

inconvenience to me and of no comfort to him, as it turned out.— 


16. 

Well, the 
next day Samuel & I and M' C. returned in our Post Chaise to Mundsley. 
During this journey I read to him I believe one of Mt Cumberland’s 
Novels. 


Oct. 7. 

Left Mundsley for the Season. Mr C. & J. & M** Unwin in a Post Chaise— 
the Weston servants, by Lady Hesketh’s recommendation, being left- 
behind, to return to Weston Underwood. This was indeed to me a formid- 
able journey. Placed in the chaise, between two poor dear helpless souls 
to go 30 miles, with no one to assist me. When I got to Aylsham, about 
half way, I took four horses, being half crazy to get the dear old Lady to 
some tender females who were waiting for her at Dereham, which we 
reached to a 5 o’clock dinner.—After staying here about a fortnight, we 
left my little box for Dunham Lodge w* was to be our future place of 
abode, on 22"4 of this month— 


22. 

We soon became tolerably settled, & for- 
tunately found an exceedingly mild winter. Our days and evenings were 
chiefly spent in reading Novels. 


Nov. 28. 
Mr. Donne, a very eminent surgeon from Norwich, & first Cousin to 
Mr C. came to prescribe for him to-day, and staid with us all night.—// 


1796. 

Ap! 13. 

This morning (Wednesday) as M: C. &I were sitting by the table near 
the fire, I reading to him—on a sudden a most tremendous crash was 
heard just by us—like the noise of a hammer struck with great violence 
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upon the table w* stood between us.—I started very much, and asked 
him what it could possibly be—‘‘Oh,”’ said he, “I know what it means” — 
but I could get no more from him—nor did he appear in the least degree 
surprised.—I examined the table, on all sides, fully expecting to find it 
split—but nothing had bfallen it.— 
19. 
Mr and M*™ Powley from Dewsbury in Yorkshire came, at my request, 
to see their Mother, Mr* Unwin. Mr C. took no notice of them. 
May 10. 
They left us this morning, May 10. 
15. 
Began to read to M™ Unwin a Chapter in the bible after breakfast— 
a practice which I continued till she died in December of this year. 
Mr C. constantly present while I read, but without ever taking any 
notice of it.— 
24. 

For the first time, M' C. rode out with me in my one horse chair. 

June 29. 
For the last day or two Mr C. has been peeping into Wakefield’s Pope’s 
Homer!°—and appears to be very much taken with the notes. About this 
time he began to alter here and there a passage, monente G. Wakefield. 
And by the 6 of August, he was se- // riously embarked in a revision 
of his translation—producing one day w* another, about 60 new lines. 


Sep. 9. 

—We all left Dunham Lodge for Mundsley.—Many walks by the sea 
as before, when the weather was fine—but no particularly good effect from 
them. 

Oct. 28. 

—We all left Mundsley for East Dereham, our future Residence—viz. 
M: C. & I, Mr* Unwin and Miss Perowne. Very soon found ourselves 
settled in my comfortable little abode which I had, fortunately, not given 
up, when we went to live at Dunham Lodge. | 
Nov. 8. : 

MF Donne called again to see Mr C. 
17. 

This morning the dear little Beau" was found dead on the carpet in 
the Parlour. Mr: C. says he was eleven years old.— 

Dec. 17. | 
He went not long before 
his poor old Mistress who died this day, Saturday, Dec. 17, at one pre- 


10 A new edition of the rival translation. 
11 Cowper’s dog. 
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cicely, in the afternoon. Half an hour before, Mt Cowper saw her. Death 
was evidently in her countenance and he could not but see it was. He bore 
the sight, however, better than I expected, and went down with me into 
the study to our customary employment of the Novel. I forgot to say 
that in the morning when the servant went into his chamber, while he 
was in bed, I heard him say to her—‘‘Sally, is there Life above-stairs?”’— 
For she had been evidently dying from the morning of the 16%—// 
Before night, when she was laid forth, he went with me to look at her. 
It was nearly dusk, which I thought was better than day light for a sight 
so tremendous to this dear Soul. He bore it, however better than I ex- 
pected. After looking at her a few seconds, with one hand holding back 
the head-curtain, he bore himself away in an agony and clasping his hands 
together, he lifted them up with great violence, and exclaimed, looking 
toward the ceiling of the room—‘‘Ok God—weas tt for this?’’ 

You may be sure I got him down with me into the Study again, as soon 
as I could—after which he never once named her, or asked, when, where, 
or how she was to be buried—nor in short did he seem ever to think of 
her more. 

Dec. 21. 

The Powleys came from Yorkshire, in the hope of seeing their mother 
alive—but they were, of course, too late. 

23. 

Friday, M'* Unwin buried by torch light at 1/2 past 7—in the North 
aisle of Dereham Church. 

27. 

The Powleys left us. 


1797 


March 29. 

To-day I procured a workman to cut a groove in the wall behind our poor 
friend’s bed, for the insertion of a tin tube, thro~ which I hoped to be able 
to convey to him some comfortable sounds, to coun// teract those 
deplorable ones perpetually injected into his mind’s ear, by the unseen 
enemies of his Peace. For the event of this expedient, see the Book— 
Pro. & Con.” 

June 6. 

M' C. & J. and Miss Perowne rode this morning to see his Cousin M" 
Bodhan, at Mattishall, four miles from Dereham. 

21. 

Mr: C. began a course of Asse’s Milk. 


13 Johnson’s diary, or record of dreams and visions. Unpublished. See above p. 
949. 
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27. 

Began morning rides before breakfast.—About this time, Mr C. was by 
far better than ever he was before or since in Norfolk.—Literally grown 
plump about the face and legs.—So much that he could not himself deny 
that he was master of a double chin & a ruddy cheek when I have pointed 
them out to him. He took, I remember, a considerable deal of Port wine 
at dinner, about this time, and always lay down to sleep an hour or two 
after—at which times as I always used to sit writing or reading in his 
bed-room I have heard him most gloriously sound. On these occasions 
we used to contrive the looking-glass in such a manner between us that 
as he lay in bed he might see my image in it thro- an opening of the curtains 
at the feet—so that in case of his waking he might not suppose himself 
forsaken, & left alone in the house, as he otherwise would have done, but 
might re-compose himself & take the other nap. // 


Aug. 16. 

—To-day we entered upon an experiment from which IJ had great hopes, 
and which in some sort answered the purpose. I should have observed 
that the Homer had been laid aside a long time, without my being able 
to persuade him to resume it. The scheme, therefore, which I now formed 
to draw him out of himself, was this. He had about four hundred Volumes 
which followed us from Weston. It struck me therefore that by coaxing 
him to write his name in every one of these Volumes, I should perhaps 
have the happiness to find that he would be tempted to look into them, 
so I proposed to him that he should write his name in ten Volumes every 
day, so long as they lasted. To this he readily agreed—though for an 
odd reason, dear Soul—viz. because he thought he must? live till they were 
all finished, at that same rate.—So he began to work—and to my great 
joy, was tempted, as I had hoped, to peep into almost every Volume as 
he went along. 


Sep. 25. 
Finished the books this day. 

Not long after this time, I believe, he again took up ne Homer—for 
I find in my memor".:// 


Nov. 14. 
M* C. finished the 10** BX of Iliad to-day. 


20. 
Began Book the 12+. 


26. 
Began Book the 13*+. 


4 The following dates are seemingly copied direct from a memorandum kept 
at the time. 
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Jan. 1. 
M' C. began the 16‘. Book of Iliad. 


iF 
Began the 17*+. Book. 


Feb. 10. 
Began the 20°", Book. 


Mar. 8. 

Began the 21°*. Book. 

Ap! 12. 

D' Lubbock, from Norwich, prescribed for M* C. 

Pas 

Took our first airing in our one horse chair, for this season. 


June 4. 

First visit to Mundsley this year. 
6. . 
Mr C. and I rode up to North Walsham after dinner, and drank tea at 
Mr Colls’s. 

7. 

I coaxed him to-day into a boat in which he and I and our servant were 
rowed to Happisburgh. He went with me to see the Light-house, and 
appeared in some measure to enjoy looking thro- a telescope from that 
very lofty building, at the ships in the offing. After dining at the Public 
House on the Hill, we walked home—the sea being too rough for us to 
venture in the boat. Left M. on ye 9t®. Went again on 25*b.// 

June 28. 

Mr C. and I and my sister rowed eight miles out at sea. When we were 
at the greatest distance from shore we passed directly along side of a 
Wine Ship from Oporto—the Bacchus of Lynn. The Master offered to 
bring us to, holding a rope for that purpose ready to throw out to us—but 
not supposing that M* C. would consent to go on board I took no notice 
of it to him. We had not however left the ship three minutes before he 
observed that he had missed the only chance he should ever have of 
tasting real Port wine, and that he should have consented very readily 
to go on board had it been proposed to him.—We reached shore again 
without any accident of an unpleasant nature, and upon the whole he 
seemed not to dislike his voyage. The sea was excessively calm, as not a 
breath of wind was stirring. 

30. 

Returned again to Dereham. 

July 24. 

The Dowager Lady Spencer called to-day, to see M* Cowper, about 
twelve o’clock. He did not, however, take any notice of her, nor ask her 
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a single question—merely answering to her inquiries, yes, or no. // 
It was very singular that on this very morning he began his Revision 
of the Odyssey—and was just sitting down to it, as her Ladyship came to 
see him. 

30. 

Third visit to Mundsley, this year. 

Aug. 1. 

Began to read his two Volumes of Poems to him, at our lodgings at M. 
11. 

Returned again to Dereham. 

15. 

Finished reading his Poems, and began to read his MS. Poems to him. 
Sep. 17. 

Fourth Visit to the sea, this year. 


22. 

Returned to Dereham again. 

24. 

Fifth Visit to the sea. 

29. 

Returned again to Dereham. 

Oct. 1. 

Sixth Visit to the sea. 

6. 

Returned again to Dereham. 

8. 

Seventh Visit to the sea. 

20. 

Returned to Dereham. 

22. | 

Eighth and last Visit to the sea at Mundsley. 
- 27, 


Returned from Mundsley for the season, and, as it proved, for the last 
time. We were, of course, in a Post Chaise. It was, or rather ought to 
have been moon-light weather—but the evening being rainy, and the 
clouds thick and black—the Post-boy overturned us as we were entering 
the town of Reepham, not observing a Post w“ stood by the side of a sort 
of raised foot-path, and overhung the Quarter on w // the left-hand 
wheels were going. The Chaise was turned over, of course, and M* Cowper 
being on the opposite side to that on which the Post was, Miss Perowne 
and I fell upon him. Providentially, he took no harm—nor received even 
the slightest bruise. Being within less than a quarter of a mile of the town 
of Reepham, there were several people at hand to help us up w* the 
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carriage which had received no manner of damage—so we went on with 
our journey, & reached Dereham without any further accident. Mr C. 
appeared not at all frightened but sat very quietly in the chaise till it 
was lifted up again. 

Dec. 1. 

S' John Throckmorton called on M' C. but he took as little notice of him 
as of Lady Spencer. 

3. 

At this time Mr C. was in the 15 B* of Odyss. 


1799 


Jan. 2. 
Just finishing the 17‘ B¥ of the Odyss. 
Mar. 8. 
Precicely as the clock struck nine this evening, M' C. finished the revision 
of the Odyssey, it was on a friday. 
9. 
Wrote part of his new Preface. 
Mar. 11. . 
This evening, Monday, March 11.I lay’d the Four Ages before M' C., 
he altered a line or two, and added about as many—but very soan after 
gave it // up, saying that he was not able to form the plan of such a work. 
At supper I mentioned various employments to him, in the hope that 
some one or other would have struck his fancy—but I had no success. 
Before he went to bed, however, he said he had thought of six lines of 
Latin Verse, and that if he could do any thing it must be to go on with 
that. 
12. 

So the next morning March 12, he wrote down those sixlines, and add- 


ed a few more entitling the Piece ‘‘Montes Glaciales.””—When finished it _ 


proved to be a versification of a circumstance which he had heard me 
read to him, some weeks before, without at the time taking any notice 
of it.—I could never afterwards find the Newspaper in w® I saw it, and 
therefore it is a matter of doubt as to what sea it was in w° these islands 
were seen—an unusual sight, however, it was, as the paper set forth— 
and Mr C. was pretty sure it was in the German ocean. 

18. , 

Finished Montes Glaciales. // 

Mar. 19. 

Mr’ C. began to write the Castaway. ° 
May 13. 

Whit-Monday. At midnight I heard a most surprising and unaccountable 
noise in my bedroom. Mr Cowper in the next room heard the same. 
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He compares it to the report of a cannon, and I to the falling of an immense 
weight from the ceiling to the floor. The Church clock struck twelve soon 
after. I had not been asleep, but beginning to be so, and should have 
attributed the noise to my imagination in that state, if M C. had not 
heard it also. I am confident it was in my room, and seemed just by the 
bedside. At the time, I thought I was between sleeping and waking, but 
Mr Cowper’s noticing it next morning made me think otherwise, and 
ascribe it altogether to a praeternatural cause. 

June 6. 5 

Mr C. rode out with me, in our one horse chaise for the first time this year 
10. . 

Breakfasted up for the first time since October last. 

July 10. 

He rode with me and Miss Perowne after tea, to M™ Bodham’s at Matti- 
shall. // 

Aug. 26. 

About this time M' C. translated his Castaway into Latin. 

Sep. 5. 

Dr Parr called this morning—not in the hope of being able to see Mr C. 
but merely that he might say he had been under the same roof with so 
distinguished a character, and as a mark of respect to his uncommon 
worth and talents. The Doctor was on a visit in the Town at the time. 
Oct. 28. , 

M' C. walked with Miss Perowne.and me to see our new House—i.e., the 
House into which, if he liked it, we had thoughts of removing.—He did 
like it—and allowed that there was no comparison as to convenience & 
accomodation between that and the house we now live in. 

Dec. 11. 

A little before tea-time this evening we removed into the house above 
mentioned. He settled himself to sleep on the Sopha by the study fire 
immediately, and from the first moment of our taking possession appeared 
to like the House. 

18. 

Mr’ C. translating the Miser & Plutus at this time. // 


1800 

Jan. 9. 

Mr C, pretty well at this time—translating from Gay. 
18. 

Jan” 18. Mr? C. much as usual. 

20. 

Reading La vie de Marianne at this time. 
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[1800] 

27: 

This evening, after supper I began to read the corrected Copy of the 
Iliad to Mt C. Read the 1** Book. 

30. 

Mr: C. at this time very poorly indeed—very much troubled with a pro- 
lapsus to which he has all along been liable. 

or 

To-night we sent for Mt Woods our Apothecary. We pe ae a 
dropsical habit, Mr C.’s legs being much swelled. 

Feb. 2. 

Dt Lubbock of Norwich prescribed for Mt C.—who was exceedingly 
unwilling to take the Draft he ordered, but at last I got it down, with 
very great persuasion. It was on a Sunday evening. 

3: 

In consequence of his determined refusal of the Draft, Mt Woods, to-day, 
sent Powders—which he took pretty well. We rode out in a Post-chaise 
to-day // 


The diary ends here abruptly and without apparent reason 
except that there was little more to record. Cowper did not rally 
again. He died on April 25, 1800. 

ROBERT E, SPILLER 
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LIV 
KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 


HE first poet to cast a spell upon the impressionable mind of 
the youthful Keats was Mary Tighe. When Mrs. Tighe’s 
Psyche and Other Poems was published in London, Keats, then in 
his sixteenth year, was fresh from school, where he had revelled 
in Lempriére and Spence’s Polymetis. In the work of the Irish 
poetess the young reader found chivalric romance and Greek 
myth against a background of Celtic landscape and mood. The 
romantic melancholy and the luxuriant imagery of ‘the Psyche 
touched the springs of his imagination; rhythm and phrase impressed 
themselves upon his memory and became a part of the fabric 
of his verse. The biographers and critics of Keats have done 
scant justice to Mrs. Tighe. Her influence upon the pseudo- 
Spenserian pieces of his earlier years has been recognized, but the 
fact that the Irish poetess was one of the most important sources 
of his poetic inspiration and vocabulary has been overlooked. 
Mary Tighe was born in County Wicklow, Ireland, in 1772, 
the daughter of the Rev. William Blachford, a man of property 
and the librarian of Marsh’s library, Dublin. She received an 
excellent classical education and was acquainted with Italian and 
French literature, while her native genius was stimulated by the 
beauty of the natural surroundings of her home at Rosanna. In 
1793 she married her cousin, Henry Tighe. Soon afterwards she 
contracted consumption and, after years of suffering, died at 
Woodstock in 1810. Psyche, a poem in Spenserian stanzas founded 
on the story told by Apuleius, was composed in the last years of 
the eighteenth century and was privately printed in 1805. Only 
fifty copies were issued in the author’s lifetime. The year after 
her death this poem, together with her occasional pieces, was 
published in an imposing quarto under the editorial supervision 
of her brother-in-law, William Tighe. The volume was well received 
and a second edition was called for in the same year. The fourth 
edition was issued in 1812 and was reprinted in America. Another 
edition appeared in 1816, which was reprinted in 1843 and 1853. 
Psyche was admired by Leigh Hunt; Tom Moore wrote a lyric 
in its praise, “Tell me the witching tale again”; and Felicia 
Hemans was moved by her friendship for the author to write a 
poem in her memory. The review of Psyche which appeared in 
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the Quarterly Review, while recognizing its defects, bestowed 
generous words of praise: 


The most obvious characteristics of the poem before us, are a pleasing 
repose of style and manner, a fine purity of innocence and feeling, and a 
delightful ease of versification. Passages certainly occur, distinguished by 
force of expression, or by considerable descriptive energy; but these are 
not predominant, and their effect is quenched by the not uncommon 
intervention of languor. With several individual exceptions, therefore, 
the poem is, on the whole, pleasing rather than great, amiable rather than 
captivating.! 


In quoting specimens to illustrate the quality of Mrs. Tighe’s 
verse the reviewer adds his tribute of admiration: ““The following 
passage occurs, to which, as we believe, few rivals in delicacy of 
sentiment, style, or versification can be found” (p. 480). And 
again: ‘‘These pre-existent elements of fine thoughts, and visions 
of yet unembodied beauty have seldom been portrayed with a more 
chaste and tender pencil” (p. 482). 

Keats’s first reference to Mrs. Tighe appears in the verses “‘To 
Some Ladies” published in the Poems of 1817. 


If a cherub, on pinions of silver descending, 

Had brought me a gem from the fret-work of heaven; 

And smiles, with his star-cheering voice sweetly blending, 

The blessings of Tighe had melodiously given; 

It had not created a warmer emotion 

Than the present, fair nymphs, I was blest with from you, 
(16 Ladies 17+22)? 


To this passage Forman appends an explanatory footnote: “The 
reference to Mrs, Tighe, the authoress of the now almost forgotten 
poem of “Psyche,” is significant as an indication of the poet’s 
taste in verse at this period.’ 

In the same volume of 1817 Keats refers to the story of Psyche 
in the poem “I stood tiptoe upon a little hill:” 


So felt he, who first told, how Psyche went 

On the smooth wind to realms of wonderment; 
What Psyche felt, and Love, when their full lips 
First touch’d; what amorous, and fondling nips 


1 Quarterly Review, May 1811. 

2 References to Keats’s poems are by page, condensed title and line, as they appear 
in the Oxford edition of 1915. 

* Keats’s Works, London 1883, I, 27n. 
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They gave each other’s cheeks; with all their sighs, 

And how they kist each other’s tremulous eyes: 

The silver lamp,—the ravishment,—the wonder— 

The darkness, loneliness—the fearful thunder; 

Their woes gone by, and both to heaven upflown, 

To bow for gratitude before Jove’s throne, (6 I Stood Tiptoe 
141-150) 


Among the poems of Keats which were published posthumously 
is the following sonnet on the death of Mrs. Tighe: 


As from the darkening gloom a silver dove 
Upsoars, and darts into the Eastern light, 

On pinions that naught moves but pure delight, 
So fled thy soul into the realms above, 

Regions of peace and everlasting love; 

Where happy spirits, crown’d with circlets bright, 
Of starry beam, and gloriously bedight, | 
Taste the high joy none but the blest can prove 
There thou or joinest the immortal quire 

In melodies that even Heaven fair 

Fill with superior bliss, or, at desire, 

Of the omnipotent Father, cleavest the air 

On holy message sent—What pleasures higher? 
Wherefore does any grief our joy impair? (290 As From 1-14) 


In a letter to his brother and sister-in-law in America written 
in 1818 Keats recalls the delight with which he first read the works 
of Mrs. Tighe, but declares that he has now passed out of the 
sphere of her influence: 


Mrs. Tighe and Beattie once delighted me. Now I can see through them 
and can find nothing in them but weakness, and yet how many they still 
delight! Perhaps a superior being may look upon Shakespeare in the same 
light—is it possible ?* 

In spite of this statement, however, in 1819 when Keats was 
disposed to days of melancholy through the worries of business 
affairs, he turned again to Mrs. Tighe’s poems and copied one of 
her sonnets to send to his brother George in America.5 


4 Poetical Works and Letters of John Keats, Boston 1899, p. 345. 

5 Forman, finding this sonnet in George Keats’s scrap-book, ascribed to his bro- 
ther John, was deceived as to its authorship and included it in his 1883 edition of the 
Works of Keats (II, 356) under the title ““To George Keats, written in sickness.” 
Later he discovered the sonnet in the collection of Mrs. Tighe’s poems, and corrected 
his error in the Oxford edition of Keats’s Works published in 1915 (Introd., 
p. liv.) ; 
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We have Keats’s own testimony as to his high regard for Mrs. 
Tighe’s poetry at the start of his poetic career; his words to his 
brother and sister-in-law imply that he turned over the pages 
of the Psyche in later years and saw its weakness; and finally, his 
copying of the Tighe sonnet for his brother George in 1819 is 
conclusive evidence that the charms of the Irish poetess had not 
entirely been dispelled. 

Biographers and critics, however, have belittled Mrs. Tighe’s 
influence on Keats. Amy Lowell makes note of the “adolescent 
admiration” for Mrs. Tighe’s ‘‘sentimental effusion” but believes 
that the Tighe influence faded away at Oxford while Keats was 
at work on Endymion: 


Keats did a great deal of reading at Oxford..... So, to the banging of 
kettle-drums, he buries his early love for Mrs. Tighe.® 


Sidney Colvin, in his first biography of Keats, in the English Men 
of Letters series, gives Mrs. Tighe the credit for inspiring the form 
and content of Keats’s Spenserian imitations. 


Keats’s professedly Spenserian lines resemble not so much Spenser as 
later writers who had written in his measure, and of these not the latest, 
Byron, but rather such milder minstrels as Shenstone, Thomson and 
Beattie, and most of all, perhaps, the sentimental Irish poetess, Mrs. 
Tighe, whose Psyche had become very popular since her death and, by its 
richness of imagery and flowing and musical versification, takes a place, 
now too little recognized, among the pieces preluding the romantic move- 
ment of the time.’ 


Apart from the “‘professedly Spenserian lines,” Mrs. Tighe’s in- 
fluence is to be seen in Keats’s treatment of the sonnet. He com- 
posed fifty-four, thirty-eight of which follow the Petrarchan form 
and sixteen the Shakespearean. All of the earlier sonnets of Keats 
follow the Petrarchan model. Before Keats met Hunt, before 
Keats was introduced to the poetry of Spenser and Chapman by 
Cowden Clarke, he was experimenting with this form of composi- 
tion but it was not until 1818 and “‘the banging of kettle-drums”’ 
after an intensive study of the Shakespearean cycle that he attempts 
a poem in the Elizabethan manner. 

In the 1811 edition of Mrs. Tighe’s poems appear twenty-one 
sonnets, all of which are in the Petrarchan form. The subjects of 
these sonnets are in many cases identical with the subjects of the 


6 John Keats, Boston 1921, I, 507. 
7 Keats, Lond. 1909, p. 21. 
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earlier sonnets of Keats. Fancy, Hope, Joy, Death, Time—these 
are favorite themes of both poets. The following sonnet is typical 
of the Tighe series: 

Ye dear associates of my gayer hours, 

Ah! whither are you gone? on what light wing 

Is Fancy fled? Mute is the dulcet string 

Of long-lost Hope? No more her magic powers 

Scatter o’er my lorn path fallacious flowers, 

As she was wont with glowing hand to fling 

Loading with fragrance the soft gales of Spring, 

While fondly pointing to fresh blooming bowers, 

Now faded, with each dazzling view of bright, 

Delusive pleasure; never more return, 

Ye vain, ideal visions of delight! 

For in your absence I have learned to mourn; 

To bear the torch of Truth with steady sight, 

And weave the cypress for my future urn. (228. 1-14).8 


The rhyme scheme (abba abba cdcdcd) is that employed by 
Keats in his sonnet to Byron (1814), to Chatterton (1815), to 
Hunt (1815), On the Laurel Crown (1815), To One Who Has Long 
Been in City Pent (1816), To a Friend (1816), and in his best 
early sonnet, On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer (1816). 

Leigh Hunt, in his sonnets in the Petrarchan style, is inclined 
to favor the cdecde rhyme scheme for the sestet.° When Keats, 
Shelley and Hunt set out to write a sonnet on the Nile in friendly 
competition it is interesting to note that for the sestet Keats fol- 
lowed the cdcdcd rhyme with which he was most familiar while Hunt 
and Shelley adopted a more varied rhyme scheme.’ The phrase- 
ology as well as the form of Keats’s earlier sonnets point to Tighe 
influence and in the sonnet quoted above there is a strange echo 
of the closing portion of the Ode on a Grecian Urn, There is an 
association of the sass of eter and of truth and the econeugee 
word of the sonnet is ‘‘urn.’ 


® References to the minor poems of Mrs. Tighe are by page and line, references to 
Psyche by canto, stanza and line, The second, third and fourth editions of Mrs. 
Tighe’s poems are paged alike. 

* Of the twenty-eight sonnets written before 1819 which are included in The 
Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, Oxford, 1923, seven have the sestet in cdcdcd and 
eleven in cdecde. Two of the seven written in Keats’s favorite form were composed 
in competition with Keats. In the sonnets written by Keats before 1818 only three 
follow the cdecde rhyme form in the sestet: Leander (1816), Oh How I Love (1816) 
and Owls and Bats (1816). 

10 Hunt’s form was ccdcdd and Shelly’s cdcdee. 
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An examination of Mrs. Tighe’s poems reveals a surprising num- 
ber of passages for which parallels may be found in the work of 
Keats. In many cases, indeed, the association of words and ideas 
is so similar as to establish beyond doubt their influence upon 
Keats. Though such influence, of course, does not constitute 
plagiarism, any more than Shakespeare’s use of the dramatic 
materials of his fore-runners, it shows clearly that Mrs. Tighe’s 
vivid phrases and images fixed themselves indelibly upon his mind 
so that he could not shake them off, even under the spell of the 
greatest masters of English poetry. 

There are scores of examples of word groups in Tighe for which 
parallels may be found in Keats. Here are a few illustrations from 
the earlier poems: 

Increasing wonder filled her ravished soul, (Psyche I 45. 1) 
The silver lamp,—the raviskhment,—the wonder—(6 I Stood Tiptoe 
147). 


Light o’er the dewy plain walked forth with nimble tread (Psyche 
III 43. 9). 
Another, bending o’er her nimble tread (46 Sleep and Poetry 113). 


The pains which heaved my swelling breast (238. 7). 
Heaves calmly its broad swelling smoothness o’er (52 Sleep and 
Poetry 377). 


My Psyche’s wanderings then she loves to trace (V 4. 1). 
And by the wandering melody may trace (292 Sonnet: Floure and the 
Lefe 7). 
In the Epistle to Mathew a sequence of the words “covert,” 
“flowery,” ‘‘athwart,” and “branches” recalls the Psyche: 
’Mid the thick covert of the woodland shade, 
A flowery bank there lay undressed by art, 
But of the mossy turf spontaneous made; 
Here the young branches shot their arms aihwart. (I 2. 1-4). 


Keats converts the word ‘‘covert”’ into an adjective and uses it 
to modify ‘‘branches’’: 
Some flowery spot, sequester’d, wild, romantic, 
. ».. Where the dark-leav’d laburnum’s drooping clusters 
Reflect athwart the stream their yellow lustres, 
. . + Where on one side are covert branches hung (25 Mathew 37, 
41, 42, 45). 
Keat’s use of ‘‘weet” and “melancholy” in 
He is to weet a melancholy carle—(352 Brown 1. 1) 
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recalls a passage in Tighe: 


Cheered the lone guest who weetless wandered, 
But melancholy silence reigned around (IV 19. 5, 6), 


and in the lines to Dante, 


Pale were the lips I kiss’d, and fair the form 
I floated with, about that melancholy storm. (349 Dante 13, 14) 


there is a suggestion of the following passage in one of the minor 
poems of Mrs. Tighe: 


And every stone whose rudely sculptured form 
Hath braved the rage of many a winter’s storm. 
Pleased with the melancholy scene, each loss (224. 6-8). 


The word “‘idiot” is associated with the word “‘tinsel” in Tighe 
and in Endymion (3.2). The words “‘cliffs,” ‘‘surges,”’ and “‘towers” 
appear in a passage in the third book of Psyche and also are to be: 
found in Endymion. Keats uses the word “eyry”’ twice in Endymion. 
In one passage it is associated with “‘star’ and “blazing,” in the 
other with “‘steep.” All of these words are to be found in a group 
in the sixth book of Psyche. 


Constance ascends the steep to gain the prize, 
The eagle’s eyry is not built so high 
As soon she sees his star bright blazing to the sky (VI 50. 7-9). 


In gulph or aerte, mountain or deep dells, 
In light, in gloom, in star or blazing sun (115 End. 3. 94, 95). 
The shepherd’s pipe come clear from aery steep (122 End. 3. 359). 
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“‘Cerulean,” ‘“‘enthusiast,” “soothing,” “tranced,” (a word that 
became a favorite of Keats and which was finally enshrined in a 
memorable passage in Hyperion) ‘‘zone,” “leafless,” ‘‘pitying,”’ 
“balmy,” “lawns,” ‘‘downy,” ‘“‘rapture,” ‘“‘verdure,” “‘amorous,”’ 
“‘amber,” “‘vase,” “roseate,” “‘beauties,’”’ and ‘“‘goodly”’ are among 
the words which Keats probably owes to the Tighe influence; and 
such phrases as “‘soft sleep,” “rustling leaves,” ‘“‘ravished eyes,” 
“ringlets of hair,” “‘youthful years,” ‘‘milk-white heifer,” ““Beauty’s 
queen,” “portals open wide,” “‘sparkling wine,” and ‘“‘poppy crown” 
are to be found in both poets. 

Both Endymion and Mrs Tighe’s heroine had their “secret 
grief,’ and the “breathing flutes” of the third book of Endymion 
probably came out of Keats’s memories of Psyche, for ‘breathing 
flutes’’ play also for her. The ‘‘sweet pressure of the lip” in Tighe 
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becomes a ‘‘tender pressure” in Endymion but the “purple couch,” 
the “flowery band,’ and the exclamation ‘‘O Bliss!’ were extracted 
from the earlier poem and introduced into the later with their 
complete scenic settings. 

De Sélincourt suggests Chaucer, Shakespeare, Gray or Collins 
as the source of Keats’s word “honied.”" The spelling, however, 
seems to be peculiar to Gray and Mrs. Tighe. Keats used “honied”’ 
in the earlier poems and once in Endymion. In the later poems, 
Isabella and The Eve of St. Agnes, he spells it “honeyed.” It appears 
as ‘‘honied”’ in the first canto of Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche. 

In the second book of Endymion we find the hero whose “love 
henceforth was dove-like” in a “sounding grotto,” which recalls 
the grotto of Tighe ‘“‘whose winding caves repel the inclement air. 
Worn in the hollowed rock by many a flood And sounding surge.” 
(V 56. 1-4). 

The word “slumbery” which W. T. Arnold calls “a very vile 
word’’!? Keats uses once in Endymion (94 End. 2. 406). De Sélin- 
court points out that this word has the authority of Shakespeare 
and Milton. The fact that it appears also in Mrs. Tighe (Psyche. 
Introd. I 6.) seems to have been overlooked. 

The use of the word ‘‘rare’’ to close a line is common in Keats. 
He uses the word ten times, nine of which occur at the end of the 
line. This is also common to Mrs. Tighe. 

To tell of goodly bowers and gardens rare, (Introd. 1. 7). 
And homage paid unto her beauty rare (I 6. 6). 

In his early work Keats shows a fondness for the compound 
adjective ‘“‘dove-like.”’ It appears in his lines on “Woman” 
written in 1815 (23 Woman 36) and twice in Endymion (2. 870 and 
4,65). Mrs. Tighe has 

Her placid eye, with dove-like softness beamed (V 57. 3). 

The word ‘“‘placid’” is common to Keats’s early poems where it 
appears six times and it also appears in the Ode to Indolene. 
The “placid eye” in Tighe finds an echo in the “placid eye’”’ of 
Calidore (14 Calidore 142); there is a “‘placid lake” in Endymion 
(140 End. 3. 1028) and a “placid lake” in Tighe (I 16. 7). Neither 
“‘dove-like” nor “placid” i is to be found in ‘Spenser or Shakespeare. 
Each appears once in Milton.™ 

11 The Poems of John Keats, New York 1905, p. 590. 

12 The Poetical Works of John Keats, Lond. 1924, p. xxxv. 


3 The Poems of John Keats, N. Y. 1905, p. 576. 
MP, L,I 21; P. R. Ii 217. ; 
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The New English Dictionary notes the earliest use of the adjective 
‘‘poppied”’ in Keats’s Endymion but it appeared previously in Mrs. 
Tighe’s Verses Written in Sickness (261. 7): 


And still for me affection’s hand 
Shall o’er that couch her roses shed 
And woo from ease her pop pied band, 
To twine around this throbbing head. 


Keats first uses the word in Endymion: | 
Their fairest blossom’d beans and poppied corn (63 End. 1. 255) 
and then in The Eve of St. Agnes: 


Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; (223 St. Agnes 27. 3, 
4). 


In Psyche “unnumbered doors unfold’”’ to display the “‘scenes of 
revelry” while in The Eve of St. Agnes ‘“‘many a door was wide’”’ 
where “At length burst in the argent revelry.”’ A “‘peerless lady”’ 
lures the knight from his “promised bride” in Psyche and a source 
is suggested for the “‘peerless bride” of The Eve of St. Agnes. 

In the third canto of Psyche appears the following passage: 


O’er many a league the panting fair is borne, 
Till now emerging from the shades of night, 
The grey-eyed morn stole forth her pallid light. 
Then first she paused, unable to proceed, 
Exhausted with fatigue, and pain, and fright. 


Mid the thick forest was a lonely dell, 
Hither the dove shee. passive course had led (III 33. 3-7; 34. 1, 5). 


The somewhat strange sequence of such words as “panting,”’ 
“pallid,” “pain,” “‘dell,” and ‘‘dove’’ must have left an impression 
on Keats, for the same sequence appears in the following passage in 
The Eve of St. Agnes: 


She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray’d and fled. 
Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine died: 

She clos’d the door, she panied, all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
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the most to Mrs. Tighe. Madeline, ‘‘trembling in her soft and chilly 
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Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 
As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 


Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. (221 St. 


A gnes 22. 9; 23. 1+9) 


nest,” is another Psyche. 


The following passage from Psyche must have stirred the imagina- 
tion of Keats. Here is pictorial poetry, indeed, kaleidoscopic in its 
color and therefore particularly attractive to the author of The 


Upon her purple couch was Psyche laid, 

Her radiant eyes a downy slumber sealed; 

In light transparent veil alone arrayed, 

Her bosom’s opening charms were half-revealed, 


And scarce the lucid folds her polished limbs concealed. (I 25. 5-9) 


Eve of St. Agnes: 


Increasing wonder filled her ravished soul, 

For now the pompous portals opened wide, 

There, pausing oft, with timid foot she stole 

Through halls high-domed, enriched with sculptured pride: 
While gay saloons appeared on either side 

In splendid vista opening to her sight; 

And all with precious gems so beautified, 

And furnished with such exquisite delight, 

That scarce the beams of heaven emit such lustre bright. 


The amethyst was there of violet hue, 

And there the topaz shed its golden ray, 

The chrysoberyl, and the sapphire blue 

As the clear azure of a sunny day, 

Or the mild eyes where amorous glances play; 

The snow white jasper, and the opal’s flame, 

The blushing ruby, and the agate grey, 

And there the gem which bears the luckless name 

Whose death by Phoebus mourned ensured him deathless fame. 


There the green emerald, there cornelians glow, 
And rich carbuncles pour eternal light, 

With all that India and Peru can shew, 

Or Labrador can give so flaming bright 

To the charmed mariner’s half dazzled sight: 
The coral paved baths with diamonds blaze: 
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And all that can the female heart delight 
Of fair attire, the last recess displays, 
And all that Luxury can ask, her eye surveys. 


Now through the hall melodious music stole, 

And self-prepared the splendid banquet stands, 
Self-poured the nectar sparkles in the bowl, 

The lute and viol touched by unseen hands 

Aid the soft voices of the choral bands; 

O’er the full board a brighter lustre beams 

Than Persia’s monarch at his feast commands: 

For sweet refreshment all inviting seems 

To taste celestial food, and pure ambrosial streams. 


But when meek Eve hung out her dewy star, 
And gently veiled with gradual hand the sky, 
Lo! the bright folding doors retiring far, 
Display to Psyche’s captivated eye 

All that voluptuous ease could e’er supply 
To sooth the spirits in serene repose: 
Beneath the velvet’s purple canopy 

Divinely formed a downy couch arose, 

While alabaster lamps a milky light disclose. 


Once more she hears the hymeneal strain; 

For other voices now attune the lay; 

The swelling sounds approach, awhile remain, 

And then retiring faint dissolved away: 

The expiring lamps emit a feebler ray, 

And soon in fragrant death extinguished lie: 

Then virgin terrors Psyche’s souldismay, _ 

When through the obscuring gloom she nought can spy, 
But softly rustling sounds declare some Being nigh. 


Oh, you for whom I write! whose hearts can melt 

At the soft thrilling voice whose power you prove, 
You know what charm, unutterably felt, 

Attends the unexpected voice of Love: 

Above the lyre, the lute’s soft notes above, 

With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals 

And bears it to Elysium’s happy grove; 

You best can tell the rapture Psyche feels 

When Love’s ambrosial lip the vows of Hymen seals. 


“Tis he, ’tis my deliverer! deep imprest 
“Upon my heart those sounds I well recall,” 
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The blushing maid exclaimed, and on his breast 

A tear of trembling ecstasy let fall. 

But, ere the breezes of the morning call 

Aurora from her purple, humid bed, 

Psyche in vain explores the vacant hall, 

Her tender lover from her arms is fled, 

While sleep his downy wings had o’er her eye-lids spread (I 45-52). 


Among the sumptuous descriptions in The Eve of St. Agnes the one 
which has most puzzled critics is the “feast of cates.” The banquet 
has been called an obtrusive incident, lugged in by Keats to indulge 
his taste for effeminate luxuries. Brydges does not like it and 
Rossetti said: “‘Why he did this no critic and no admirer has yet 
been able to divine.’ The verses just quoted from Psyche show 
at all events the source from which Keats took this incident. The 
banquet in either poem, it will be noted, is merely an effect as 
neither Madeline nor Psyche partake of it. 

In the passage from Psyche as in The Eve of St. Agnes we find 
the high-domed halls and the sculptured pride, the music echoing 
softly through the halls, the lute and the banquet—Madeline’s 
from Samarcand and Psyche’s from Persia. Here is the same setting 
and two lovers in each case to enjoy it. Porphyro’s cry to his mis- 
tress: ‘“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride!’’!” is an echo of 
Cupid’s cry to his Psyche in Mrs. Tighe’s poem: ‘Go then, my 
Psyche! go, my lovely bride!’!® The words “balmy,” “beauties,’’ 
and “‘casements” are also probably echoes of Tighe. Psyche, like 
Madeline, is a chronic trembler. She ‘‘trembling seeks her couch” 
and rises “‘trembling and breathless.” She “trembling hears the 
voice of joy” and even Cupid stands “‘trembling”’ beside the couch 
of Psyche. This trembling on all occasions is certainly not Spenser- 
ian, neither is it characteristic of Leigh Hunt. It is one of the 
significant points of likeness between Keats and Mrs. Tighe. 

De Sélincourt, commenting on the favorite words used by Keats, 
remarks: 


The undue affection for certain words is rather a matter of temperament 
than, strictly speaking, of vocabulary, for, given the sentiment to be ex- 
pressed, the words themselves are often quite justifiable; and it is only their 
reiteration which contributes an element of peculiarity to the vocabulary. 


1 Poems of John Keats, ed. G. T. Drury, Lond. n. d., p. lvii. 
% Life of John Keats, Lond. 1887, p. 183. 

17 227 St. Agnes 38. 1. 

WT 61. 4. ) 
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Certain of these call for brief comment. The word “luxury” and the 
adjectives which correspond to it recur unpleasantly in the early poems. 
Mr. Arnold notes the recurrence of ‘“‘delicious’”’ twenty times and Mr. 
Brydges calls attention to the undue reiteration of such words as ‘‘melt- 
ing,” “‘fainting,”’ ‘“‘swimming,” “‘swooning,”’ and “‘panting.””!® 


All of these words, it is to be observed, are reiterated on page after 
page of Mrs. Tighe’s poem and these words, together with 
“trembling,” already noted, give the Psyche much of its languorous 
effect. 

Many of the pictorial elements in the Ode to a Nightingale 
are to be found in Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche. The opening lines of 
Keats’s great lyric recall the sixth canto of Psyche where 


A drowsy dullness seems 0 er all to creep, 
Bowusahs each Loinid sense anil bids her eye-lids close (VI 16. 2,9). 


while the fourth canto also supplies an interesting parallel: 
The sullen bell had told the midnight. hour - 


Now to the cakewent Siperly she flies 
And now the wished-for voice her fancy blest: 
Alas! the screaming night-bird only cries; 


Has thy heart sickened with deferred hope? 


Or hat thou tasted of the bitter cup 
Which disappointment’s withered hands dispense? 
Thou knowest the poison which ) ’erflowed from hence 


The unheeded notes of plaintive Innocence 


While false Disfida? S tales her listening ear devours. 
Of foul magicians and of wizard spell. (IV 21. 1, 6, 7, 8; 22. 1, 3, 4, 
5, 7,9; 23. 4.) 
In this passage we find the midnight, the casement, the voice, and 
the night-bird, heart-sick, the bitter cup, the poison, and the word 
‘plaintive’ with the suggestion of magic which Keats has combined 
with “casements.”’ 
In the Ode to a Nightingale the line 


Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, (230 Nightingale 1. 5.) 
recalls a line in Psyche: 
They look with envy on a Jot so bright, a 8. 3.) 
19 The Poems of John Keats, N.Y. 1905, p. 573. 
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and, finally, in the concluding lines of the ode: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? (233 Nightingale 8. 9) 
a parallel is to be found in the first canto of Psyche: 


Of wonderous beauty did the vision seem, 
Such as the close of her distressful dream 


His form she oft invokes her aking eyes é bless. 
Nor was it quite a dream, (I 31. 1, 3, 9; 32. 1.). 


The feeling expressed in the sixth stanza of the Nightingale ode 
is essentially characteristic of Keats. The idea that ““Now more 
than ever seems it rich to die, to cease upon the midnight with no 
pain,” appears in a sonnet ‘“‘Why did I laugh tonight?”’ composed in 
March, 1819: ‘Yet would I on this very midnight cease.’”® But 
this feeling is also characteristic of Mrs. Tighe. In her sonnet to 
Death, she wonders whether he will come “In the dread silence of 


the midnight hour’ (234. 5). Her whole outlook on life, as shown | 


by her minor poems, was gloomy and morbid and it seems to have 
had an influence on the youthful Keats. 

The word “‘darkling,”’ used by Keats in the Ode to a Nightingale 
and in The Eve of St. Agnes, was, in all probability, derived from 
Mrs. Tighe. Professor De Sélincourt refers to Milton or Shakespeare 
as the probable source”! but ‘‘darkling’”’ is always used as an adverb 
by them. Mrs. M. Robertson Hills suggests as the source the line in 
King Lear (I iv, 240): 


So out went the candle and we were left darkling, 


and adds ‘‘Thus the word, in Keats an adjective, was previously 
used as an adverb.’ In the Ode to a Nightingale Keats writes: 
“Darkling I listen’? (232 Nightingale 6. 1) and in The Eve of 
St. Agnes: ‘Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found”’ 
(228 St. Agnes 40.4). In Mrs. Tighe we find: ‘‘What forests 
darkling wide!” (III 13.9) and in the lines written to her niece (267.4) 
“Though the darkling mists may lower!”’ 

The adjective ‘‘light-winged”’ is common to Keats and to Mrs. 
Tighe, and ‘‘casements” are common in her poem. It is interesting 


20 348 Why Did I Laugh 11. 

2 The Poems of John Keats, N.Y. 1905, p. 587. Prof. De Sélincourt also suggests 
Chatterton but gives no reference. The word appears in one of the acknowledged 
poems, Elegy, as an adjective: “Joyless I see the darkling hill and dale,” Works of 
Chatterton, Lond. 1803, I, 65. 

® Critical notes on the Ode to a Nightingale, Oxford Univ. Press 1916, p. 118. 
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to note that “casement” appears twice in The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
once each ii: the Ode to Psyche™, the Ode on Indolence® and the Ode 
to a Nightingale,** all of which are filled with images which Keats 
had admired in the pages of Mrs. Tighe. The word appears in only 
one other place, in the play, Otho the Great.?" 

Lamia was “‘a gordian shape of dazzling hue’’and “upon her crest 
she wore a wannish fire sprinkled with stars.’8 The description 
resembles one by Mrs. Tighe: 


From whose conspicuous crest flames wide a dazzling star. (III 51.9) 


and another passage in Lamia which is very close to the picture 
drawn by Mrs. Tighe groups the words “bright,” sSHOnE; ” “lustre,” 
and ‘“‘throne of gold’’: 


Dissolv’d, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries— ~ 


cy saw thee re on a throne of gold (172 Lamia 1. 52, 53, 70). 
Mrs. Tighe incorporates these ideas in the two lines: 


Amid the quiet glade her golden throne 
Bright shone with lustre through o’erarching bowers. (I 17. 3, 4). 


Another typical example of this peculiar grouping of words in 
the two poets is seen in the second book of Lamia and the second 
canto of Psyche. The Psyche passage reads: 


His mantle of celestial blue was made, 

And its bright texture wrought with art so strange 

That the fresh brilliant gloss could never fade, 

And lustre yet unknown to Psyche’s eyes displayed. 

Thus while she gazed, behold with horrid roar 

A lion from the neighbouring forest rushed, 

A golden chain about his neck he bore, (III 10. 6-9; 11. 1-3). 


” “airy texture,” 


In Lamia (2. 13-21) Keats uses “fearful roar, 
“golden string,’ and “‘heaven blue.”’ 
In the first book of Lamia Keats “‘loads every rift with ore”’ and 


the result is: 
Fair on a sloping green of mossy tread, (176 Lamia 1. 181) 


33 221 St. Agnes 24. 1; 25. 1. 
“ 237 Psyche 66. 

% 348 Indolence 5. 7. 

36 232 Nightingale 7. 9. 

37 369 Otho 1. 2. 4. 

38172 Lamia 1. 47, 57. 
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while Mrs. Tighe incorporates this group in four lines: 


Where foot of man was seldom known to fread, 
The sloping hills all round in graceful swell 
The little green with woods environed; 


In ewhy cottage, walled Pai MOSSY pe (Iu 34. 2-4; 35. 1). 


In Lamia the line “‘So sweetly to these ravish’d ears of mine”’ 
(178 Lamia 1.268) suggests a source in Mrs. Tighe’s “Still his soft 
voice sounds in her ravished ears,”’ (I 31.7) and in the Ode to Fanny 


As when with ravished, aching, vassal eyes (343 Fanny 2. 6). 
there is an echo of Mrs. Tighe’s 
As o’er the couch he bent with ravished eye (I 28. 2). 


Such words and phrases as “starry crown,” “blandishment,”’ 
‘sloping green,”’ “‘unveiled,”’ “lawns” and “‘verdure”’ are to be found 
in Tighe but not in Spenser. 

In Keats’s great lyric of mystery and enchantment, La Belle 
Dame sans Merci, a poem which breathes the very spirit of Celtic 
romance and which was greatly admired by the Pre-Raphaelites, 
there is a startling series of parallels with the Psyche of Mrs. Tighe. 
In Keats’s poem the lady was placed upon a steed; she gazed and 
sighed; then she wept and sighed full sore while no birds sing. 
Psyche, trembling as usual, was also placed upon a steed and she 
gazed and she sighed with melting eyes. Sore dread was in her 
heart and she tried in vain to soothe the fluttering bird. In La 
Belle Dame the knight sees pale kings, death-pale, with starved 
lips and Psyche’s “‘mute, quivering lips a death-like paleness wear.”’ 
The horrid warning ‘‘gapes wide” in Keats’s poem as does the gorge 
in the work of Mrs. Tighe. Dreams hold the soul of Psyche in willing 
thrall as the knight is held by La Belle Dame. It is interesting to 
note that when Keats in Calidore uses the word “‘thrall’’ he groups 
with it the very words and ideas of the passage in Mrs. Tighe’s, 
the dream and the soul.”® 

At the close of La Belle Dame, in the lines 

And there I dream’d, ah woe betide, 
. And I awoke,.... (355 La Belle Dame 9. 2; 11. 3). 


a word group occurs which recalls a line in one of Mrs. Tighe’s 
minor poems: 
From thy dream of woe awake thee (300. 15). 


29 13 Calidore 83, 101, 103. 
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Even while on his Scottish tour with Brown, Keats’s mind was 
filled with memories of Tighe. In his sonnet on hearing the bagpipe 
the words “‘pure,”’ “innocent,” “stranger,” and “sigh’d” appear, 


for which the following parallel is found in Psyche: 


Visions of love, pure, innocent and true! 
.... As with a half-breathed sigh he gazed around) 
“‘A stranger here,.... (V 4. 8; 5. 7, 8). 


In the sonnet written on the top of Ben Nevis are found the words 
“‘vaporous,” “craggy,” and ‘‘mist” which recall the following 
passage from Mrs. Tighe: 


Mean time deep slumbers of the vaporous mist 

.... the craggy path pursue (VI 20. 1; 21. 8). 
There is also an echo of Psyche 

O, hapless Psyche! thoughtless of thy doom! (II 10. 1). 


in the sonnet written in the cottage in which Burns was born: 
Happy and thoughtless of thy day of doom! (325 Cottage 4). 


Hyperion,abandoned by Keats because of its Miltonic suggestion, 
has many a group of words for which parallels may be found in the 
pages of the Tighe volume. In the first book Keats pictures the 
fallen divinity: 

While his bow’d head seem’d listening to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet (250 Hyp. 1. 20, 21). 


Much the same picture is portrayed by Mrs. Tighe in one of her 
minor poems: 


He bowed to earth his aged head. 
....- But to the wretched mother brought 
No comfort but our sympathy (286. 16; 290. 7, 8). 


and in that oft-quoted passage in the first book of Hyperion: 


As when, upon a ‘vanced summer-night,.... 
Tall-oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars (251 Hyp. 1.72- 
74). 


the sequence of “tranced’”’ and ‘“‘charmed” echoes a passage in 
Tighe: 


As tranced in some bright vision, Psyche cries, 
And scarce believes the bliss, or trusts her charmed eyes (I 43. 
8, 9). 
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Another remarkable parallel is to be found in the first book of 
Hyperion and in one of Mrs. Tighe’s minor pieces. It includes the 
words ‘‘sorrow,”’ ‘‘majesty,” ‘“‘woe,” and “‘sat.”? The Tighe pas- 
sage reads: 


“‘On the cold earth, proud Sorrow’s throne, 
In silent majesty of woe, 
She sa#, and felt herself alone (290. 9-11). 


In Hyperion is found: 


More sorrow like to this; and such like woe, 
.... His sov’reignty, and rule, and majesty,— 
.... Still sat,.... (254 Hyp. 1. 159, 165, 167). 


Frequently Keats condenses the imagery in Tighe into smaller 
compass. In the sixth canto of Psyche appear the two lines: 


Urged by the steady gale! while round the keel 
The bubbling currents in sweet whispers play (VI 13. 2, 3), | 


for which we find a single line parallel in Keats: 
Shone like the bubbling foam about a keel (273 Hyp. 2. 354). 


Again, in the first book of Psyche the three-line passage: 


When lo! a gentle breeze began to rise, 
Breathed by obedient Zephyrs round the maid, 
Fanning her bosom with its softest sighs (I 39. 1-3) | 


may have suggested 
In which the Zephyr breathes the loudest song (275 Hyp. 3. 26), 


as well as the two-line parallel in Endymion: 


....as when Zephyr bids 
A little breeze to creep between the fans (77 End. 763, 764). 


It was natural that Keats when he contemplated a poem to 
Psyche should turn again to Mrs. Tighe, and the presence of certain 
words and phrases in the ode makes the fact apparent. The 
“delicious”? moan, the “virgin choir,’’ the ‘‘casements,’’ and the 
“fane” are all in the earlier Psyche. ‘““O Goddess! hear these tuneless 
numbers, wrung by sweet enforcement and remembrance dear,” 
writes Keats in the opening lines of the ode and the first stanza of 
Mrs. Tighe’s poem has “‘While dear remembrance bade her ever 
weep, and her pale cheek in ceaseless showers of sorrow steep”’ 
(I1. 8, 9 “Fair Psyche through untrodden forests went).” wrote 
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Mrs. Tighe (I 1. 4) and Keats “‘will build a fane in some untrodden 
region of my mind.” The “fane,’”’ too, is in the Tighe poem 
together with the “shrine,” the “grove,” the ‘oracle,’ and the 
“‘pale-mouthed prophet” ‘‘amid the holy priests and virgin choir”’ 
(p. 162). Likewise, in the refrain of the fourth stanza of the ode, 
the voice, the lute and the pipe are part of the fabric of the earlier 
poem and Psyche “‘quaffs with conscious right the fragrant fumes, 
Which her attendant from a censer flings, Who graceful feeds the 
flame with incense while she sings” (II1,48. 7-9) and there is also 
the bright torch®® and the casement*! “ope at night to let the 
warm love in.” 

Much of Keats’s charm comes from his condensed phrases that 
form a stimulus to the imagination of the reader. This is what 
Rudyard Kipling calls the ‘‘attar of poetry.” Many parallel 
passages in Keats and Mrs. Tighe illustrate this method. Where 
Mrs. Tighe has “‘panting breath” followed a line or two later with 
“fountain blest,’’*? Keats will write ‘panting fountains’ and where 
the Irish poetess has ‘‘drowsy force’ followed by “‘thickest gloom,”™ 
Keats condenses the idea to drowsy gloom.’ 

The parallels between Keats and Mrs. Tighe consist not alone in 
form and in vocabulary. Often the influence can be traced in the 
very rhythm of the verse. In the concluding lines of the great Ode 
to a Nightingale there is a farewell: 


Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. (232 Nightingale 8. 3, 4) 


which contains an echo of two lines in a sonnet of Mrs. Tighe: 


For me would Fancy now her chaplet twine..... 
As she was wont to do in gayer hours (225. 1, 3); 


and in the repetition of the word “happy” of which Keats was very 
fond there is a striking parallel. Keats first uses this idea in the 
Ode to Psyche: 


But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? (235 Psyche 22, 23) 


30 TT 54, 3. 

LTV 18. 3; 21. 6. 

8 VI 47. 3, 7. 

% 418 Otho 5. 5. 47. 
34 VJ 20. 4, 7. 

% 203 Isa. 35. 1. 
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and it appears again in the Ode to a Nightingale: 


’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness, (230 Nightingale 1. 5, 6), 


and also in the Ode on a Grecian Urn: 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And happy melodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love! more happy happy love! (234 Urn 3. 1-5). 


This same rhythm is to be found in Mrs. Tighe’s poem: 
Oh happy you! who blest with present bliss 


See not with fatal prescience future tears, 


Oh Psyche, happy in thine ignorance! 
Pure spotless dove! (II 1. 1, 2; 3. 1, 5) 


and the repetition of the haunting “for ever” is to be found in the 
first canto of Psyche: 

And all its banks, inwreathed with flowery bands, 

Ambrosial fragrance shed in grateful dew: 

There young Desire enchanted ever stands, 

Breathing delight and fragrance ever new, 

And bathed in constant joys of fond affection true (I 21. 5-9). 


Another passage in the Ode on a Grecian Urn for which there is a 
parallel in the earlier poem is found in the fifth stanza: 


Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song..... 
For ever wilt thou Jove, and she be fair. (233, 234 Urn 2. 5, 6, 10) 


and there is another youth and another love in the Psyche: 


Fond youth! whom Fate hath summoned to depart, 
And quit the object of thy tenderest Jove, (VI 54. 1, 2). 


In Mrs. Tighe’s poem there is an altar and a sacrifice, a peopled 
town and an urn: 


The milk-white bull they to the altar lead, (I 33. 2) 


And on the altar must thou place an urn 
Filled from immortal Beauty’s sacred spring (II 42. 1, 2). 


Certainly, here is much of the raw material for the construction 
of Keats’s great ode. 
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It is not only Keats’s use of words and phrases employed by 
Mrs. Tighe which provides convincing evidence of the influence 
of the Irish poetess upon the author of Endymion; it is not only 
the parallels of rhythm and of form; much of the imagery in the 
poems of Keats bears a striking resemblance to that of Mrs. Tighe. 

In the Psyche there is a picture that might have been Old Saturn 
himself ‘‘deep in the shady sadness of a vale’: 


On the damp ground he sits in sullen woe, 

But wildly rolls around his frenzied eye, 

And gnaws his withered lips, which still o’erflow 

With bitter gall; in foul disorder lie 

His black and matted locks; anxiety 

Sits on his wrinkled brow and sallow cheek; 

The wasted form, the deep-drawn, frequent sigh, 

Some slow consuming malady bespeak, 

But medicinal skill the cause in vain shall seek. (IV 39. 1-9). 


And here is a transformation of a Lamia: 


That mild associate Psyche now deserts, 

Unlovely passions agitate her soul, 

The vile magician all his art exerts, 

And triumphs to behold his proud control: 

Changed to a serpent’s hideous form, he stole 

O’er her fair breast to suck her vital blood; 

His poisonous involutions round her roll: 

Already in his forked tongue imbrued 

Warm in the stream of life, her heart’s pure purple flood (IV 46. 
1-9). 


There are two castles mentioned in Mrs. Tighe’s poem, one in 
the third canto looking out on ‘perilous seas”’: 


High o’er the spacious plain a mountain rose, 
A stately castle on its summit stood: 

Huge craggy cliffs behind their strength oppose 
To the rough surges of the dashing flood; 

The rocky shores a boldly rising wood 

On either side conceals; (III 56. 1-6) 


and the other 


In the deep center of the mazy wood, 

With matted ivy and wild vine o’ergrown, 

A Gothic castle solitary stood, 

With massive walls built firm of murky stone (IV 17. 1-4). 
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Then follows the sequence of words and ideas for which parallels 
have been shown in the discussion of the influences on the Ode to a 
Nightingale. Then follow tales 


Of rapid torrents and deep marshy fens, 
Of ambushed foes and unseen pits they tell, 
_ Of ruffians rushing from their secret dens, 
Of foul magicians and of wizard spell, (IV 23. 1-4) 


and Psyche sorrows for her knight, but she is told—and here we 
have the imagery of the opening lines of La Belle Dame sans Merci: 


No dangers now thy faithless knight await, 

Lured by a wanton fair to bowers of peaceful state. 

We saw him blithely follow where she led, 

And urged him to return to thee in vain: (IV 24. 8, 9; 25. 1, 2). 


This is the knight-at-arms who acts as Psyche’s guard: 


Such dread her half-awakened senses prove, 
When roused from sleep before her eyes dismayed 
A knight all armed appears close mid the embowering shade. 


Trembling she gazed, until the stranger knight 

Tempering with mildest courtesy, the awe 

Which majesty inspired, low in her sight 

Obeisance made; nor would he nearer draw, 

Till, half subdued surprise and fear, he saw 

Pale terror yielding to the rosy grace, 

The pure congealed blood begin to thaw, 

And flowing through her crystal veins apace 

Suffuse with mantling blush her mild celestial face. (III 4. 7-9; 5. 
1~9). 


An imposing array of pictorial passages that suggest descriptions 
in the poems of Keats might be gathered from Mrs. Tighe’s volume 
but the reader who is familiar with the work of one poet has only 
to glance through the pages of the other to recognize at once the 
importance of the Irish poetess as a source of Keats’s inspiration.” 

Parallels of form and of imagery, parallels of phrase and of 
rhythm, reveal the Tighe influence on the whole body of Keats’s 
poetry. The Celtic element, the mystery and the melancholy, the 


% The writer has in press a page-for-page reprint of the 1811 edition of the poems 
of Mary Tighe which is to be published by the Century Co., early in 1928 for the 
Modern Lamguage Association of America (Revolving Publication Fund Series). 
More than four hundred parallels from the poems of Keats are there noted and 
indexed for cross-reference. 
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faery fancy and the gloomy foreboding—these are to be found in 
both. Mrs. Tighe was a stronger influence on Keats than 
Spenser and Shakespeare because the subjects of her poetry were 
more akin to his, and even in Hyperion where Milton’s guiding 
hand may always be discerned there are many echoes of the 
felicitous phrases and vivid imagery of the “‘witching tale’ of the 
Irish poetess. 

Forty years after the death of Keats, his friend and school-mate 
Cowden Clarke wrote: 


I cannot at this time remember what was the spark that fired the train 
of Keats’s poetic tendencies—I do not remember what was the first 
signalized poetry he read; but he must have given me unmistakable 
tokens of his bent of taste; otherwise, at that early stage of his career, 
I never could have read to him the Epithalamion of Spenser, and this 
I perfectly remember having done, and in that (to me) hallowed old arbor, 
the scene of many bland and graceful associations,—all the substances 
having passed away.?*’. 


The ‘‘spark that fired the train of Keats’s poetic tendencies”’ 
was the Psyche of Mary Tighe; and though in later years Keats 
saw through her weaknesses and realized her faults, he, like many 
great craftsmen who had gone before, wrought upon the rude 
material with the magic of his own poetic art. 

EARLE VONARD WELLER 


*7 “Recollections of Keats,” Adantic Monthly, Jan. 1861, p. 88. 


LV 


MORE CONCERNING CHAPMAN’S HOMER 
AND KEATS 


N THE first of her two volumes to the writing of which Amy 

Lowell gave her life that John Keats might live afresh, she 
threw out this suggestion: “If any one would have a grateful 
task, let him track Keats’s indebtedness to Chapman’s Homer. 
There is an ample field and practically unexplored.” In offering 
this suggestion Miss Lowell evidently was not aware that the 
expert eye of de Sélincourt had already noted the indebtedness 
which he had observed in the course of a perusal of the entire 
series of Chapman’s Homeric translations.2, And I must plead 
guilty to the same ignorance at the time I began a systematic 
comparison of the two poets, embracing the whole of Keats’s 
poetry and the entire translation of the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the 
Homeric Hymns (I have not included the translations of the 
Georgics of Hesiod, the Book of Days, or any of Chapman’s dramas.) 

A study of Keats’s knowledge of Chapman suggests examination 
of his Elizabethan diction, of his general indebtedness to the 
classics, and to Renaissance writers (other than Chapman) who 
interpreted these to him. For more than half a century, to go back 
no further, special critics of Keats have called attention to his 
indebtedness to Elizabethans. Without exhausting the number of 
critics, I may mention James Russell Lowell,‘ William T. Arnold,° 
Buxton Forman,‘ de Sélincourt,’ Leslie N. Broughton,® Sir Sidney 
Colvin,® and Amy Lowell. I have limited my enquiry to the study 


1 John Keats, I, 178. 

2 The Poems of John Keats, Second Ed. (1907), p. 577. In reference to Keats’s 
use of abstract nouns, de Sélincourt says: “In reading through the whole of Chap- 
man I have found no other examples, etc.” See p. 608 Appendix C for a list of 
points concerning Chapman’s influence. 

® General references to the Jliad and the Odyssey are to the works of George 
Chapman, ed. Shepherd, (Chatto and Windus, London, 1924); to the Hymns, 
Homer’s Batrachomyomachia, Hymns and Epigrams, ed. Hooper, (John Russell 
Smith), 1858. 

* Among my Books, Second Series, p. 308, ed. 1896. 

® The Poetical Works of John Keats, p. xxiii, 1884. 

© The Poetical Works of John Keats, Second Ed., 1885, passim. 

7 The Poems of John Keats, pp. 423, 426, 440, etc. 

8 Concordance to the Poems of John Keats, p. vii. 

® John Keats, passim. 
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of Keats’s obligation to Chapman,’° without discussing the in- 
fluence upon him of any other Elizabethan except when Spenser or 
Shakespeare was inevitably involved. 

Few acknowledgments of poetic inspiration have so charmed 
the world as On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer. In the 
clear radiance of the sonnet fade the ghosts of Lempriére, Spence, 
and Tooke. The study of Keats’s obligation to Chapman appeals 
for another reason. Whether Keats’s acquaintance with Chapman 
began in October, 1815, or after the summer holiday of 1816, the 
new planet swam into his ken in time to influence practically the 
whole of his writing period. De Sélincourt notes Keats’s especial 
interest in Chapman particularly just before the journey to the 
lakes in the summer of 1818, as well as “intermittent study of 
Chapman as lasting the whole of Keats’s literary life.’ My 
enquiry into Keats’s indebtedness is divided into the influence of 
Chapman’s use of metres; the influence shown in careless rimes; 
in diction, especially in words in -y and compounds; in words and 
phrases descriptive of classic divinities," landscape, community 
life, so far as the smaller mass of the young poet’s work affords 
comparison. 

We may dismiss briefly the use of metres in the translation of 
the IJiad and the Odyssey as affecting Keats. Though he may have 
read as many an “‘after-treat’’ the rolling septenaries of the 
Iltad,® he used the metre only once, in Lines Written after a Visit 
to Burns’s Country. At this time, the summer of 1818, he mentioned 
a desire to re-read Chapman. Chapman’s other metre in the 
translations, the rimed pentameter couplet, Keats used in thou- 
sands of lines. His handling of the couplet has already been 
studied intensively: Colvin has a full discussion" of the influence 

10 Leslie N. Broughton, Concordance to the Poems of John’ Keats, p. vii. For 
Keats’s obligation to Chapman (among others) for Niobe, End. I: 338 ff., see de 
Sélincourt, op. cét., p. 423; for Dryope, End. I: 495, zbid., p. 426, the Hours or 
Seasons, End. II: 688, ibid., p. 434; for Circe, ibid., p. 440; with the rebel three, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, Hyp. I: 147, de Sélincourt (p. 500) compares Chap- 
man’s Iliad xv; 174, 175. 

11 For brief references in Keats to particular figures in Homer see Paul Starick, 
Die Belesenheit von John Keats und Die Grundztlge Seiner Literarischen Kritik, 
Berlin, 1910. 

12 See Colvin, of. cit., p. 40. 

1% Oddly enough, Miss Lowell speaks of the septenary as the measure of the 
Odyssey, which is of course pentameter. Chapman’s Seven Books of Homer's Iliad, 
(I, 11, VII-XI, published in 1598) were also in pentameter. 

t “Op. cit., pp. 97-114. 
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of Drayton, Browne, Beaumont; and Miss Lowell dwells on the 
benefit Keats derived from Dryden. Chapman’s extreme freedom 
in versification we must at once accept as deleterious. De Sélin- 
court justly observes: 


In our reverence for the greatest of Elizabethan translators we should 
remember also that no writer of his eminence took greater liberties with 
the language, or bent it more remorselessly to fit the Procrustean bed of 
his ideas ....in his Odyssey he illustrated all those laxities of form for 
which the early versification of Keats has been condemned.” 


With the Odyssey the critic might well have included also Chap- 
man’s Iliad. Elsewhere'’ he attributes the “negligence of form”’ 
in Sleep and Poetry largely to Hunt, but partly to “some precedent 
in Chapman and Browne.”’ Accepting Chapman as a more or less 
general warrant for the ‘‘dangerous idiosyncracies of the untrained 
poet,’ I have compared rime endings of the two in a search for 
particular licenses common to both. I have by no means exhausted 
the study of Chapman’s rimes, but I have compared practically 
every irregularity of Keats (except in sportive verse) with 
hundreds of corresponding defects in the Homeric translations. 

Of faulty rimes in Chapman there is no end, but we must dis- 
tinguish as carefully as we can real disagreements, and such ones 
as Elizabethan pronunciation justified, e.g., care and are; care and 
war; nature, creature; air and spear; ways riming with seas and 
raise; flood and stood; all and shall; cast and plac’d, to mention 
only a few. It seems to me most unlikely that Keats, inevitably 
ignorant of the facts yielded by modern linguistic studies,'® could 
have justified such rimes. I shall not attempt to decide what 
errors he would have condemned, had he in reading the Eliza- 
bethan translations, combined with his rapture a fastidiously 
critical mood. It is easy to assume that defects of Keats’s house- 
hold speech made acceptable to his ear harsh rimes which culti- 
vated taste of his day rejected. We may indulge as cockneyisms 
his vile and toil (End. II, 146-7); awhile and toil (ib. II, 704-5); 
Isle and toil, (Staffa, 5-6); yet so late as his mother’s childhood, 
oil and toil were frequently pronounced like isle, though 

6 Op. cit., II, 235. 

1% Op. cit., p. 577. 

17 Tbid., p. xxix. 

18 Tbid., p. 577. 

1” See Henry Cecil Wyld, Studies in English Rhythms from Surrey to Pope, 
Index of Rhymes, pp. 135-140, and passim. 
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the usage in this sound, but not in a combination such as boil and 
join, was already condemned.2® However, our concern is not so 
much Keats’s ability to distinguish or justify good and bad rimes 
in Chapman as his willingness to imitate them generally or 
specifically. | 

To begin with rimes on various a sounds, we may note two or 
three irregularities common to both. Chapman finds very con- 
venient a heavily stressed e@/] with an unstressed sound in a poly- 
syllable, e.g., ali riming with liberal. Keats couples portal and call; 
pedestal and ethereal and call; even beautiful and call, (End. I, 
319-320); with befal, perpetual; funeral and small; pedestal, fall; 
burial, fall; waterfall and memorial; all and pastoral; all and 
impertal, which happens to be an exact Chapman combination. 
The translator abounds in such rimes as cast and ¢aste, past or 
cast and embrac’d.24 Keats has no special liking for these, though 
was and pass occur, and such discrepancies as fams and pains, 
bard and award. More important is the similarity between Chap- 
man’s Ithacensian and man, Cimmertan and man, can and Olym- 
pion, and Keats’s Lycian and man, Stygian and man, and the exact 
echo, perhaps quite unconscious, Cimmerian and man (End. IV, 
375-376). 

Chapman has every sort of inaccuracy in e-rimes, from the 
slightly inoffensive heaven and given (a favorite also with Keats) 
through receipt and weight (probably agreeable to Elizabethan 
ears) ,?2 great and neat, zeals and else, peace and success to the 
strained grasshoppérs and ears. Perhaps Keats’s worst offences are 
possiblé and dispel; ténderer, gérden stir, pléasanter (Is. II, 1, 3, 5), 
Ninevéh and three, wordinesses and knees. The irregularities of the 
older and the younger poet agree chiefly in one point only, a 
preference for a stressed -es in a polysyllable to patch out a rime 
with an accented monosyllable. Chapman rimes eyes and memories, 
sees and deformities, jealousies and tries, phase and jealousies, 
Aegicides and tries; Aeacides and cease. We find in Keats essences, 
lees; lattices, or jealousies with trees; trees, intricacies; palaces with 
teaze and please; Dryades, trees; lilies and canopies. Chapman 
sometimes links eyes and duties, progenies and prize. Keats has 
not escaped dyes and draperies, eyes and phantasies, eyes and 
sovereigniies. 

20 Tbid., pp. 74-S. 


*1 Probably these rimes were legitimate in his day. See Wyld, of. cit., p. 127. 
3 Wyld, of. cit., p. 54, 
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Among Chapman’s errant t-rimes are ships andacreeps; mind, 
discerned; birth and forth; since and citizens; prejudice and faculties. 
‘Not, however, to him but to Hunt” have been traced the dis- 
agreeable welcoming and spring, fluttering and sing, wayfaring 
and sing, and similar strainings of Keats. Like the unduly stressed 
-es in plurals, this is an instinctive license in any inexpert rhymster 
and hardly needs to be accounted for in Hunt’s use. The more 
individual liberties, eyeléds and bids, verses and diffuses, writhen 
and python, deaden tt and will I stt, do not recall Chapman. But 
he abounds in the dissylabification of ton; e.g., comprehension to 
rime with stone, throne and fashion, Deucalion and upon, son and 
station, sons and oppressions, Ilion and comparison. Keats avails 
himself of the usage in early work, e.g. 


Of an eternal fierce destruction, 
And so from happiness I far was gone (Epistle to Reynolds, 
97-8). 


(Keats in an accompanying note speaks of the ‘‘careless verse’’ 
of the poem.) , 
Again we find in Sleep and Poetry (265-6) 


As she was wont, th’ imagination 
Into most lovely labyrinths will be gone; 


and in Endymion (III: 664-5) 


the crew had gone 
By one and one to pale oblivion. 


Twice Keats rimes Endymion and gone. He couples gone also with 
passion, imagination, affection, halcyon, and more unpleasantly, 
exhalations and cons, meditation and fashion, intoxication and upon. 
One cannot, however, be sure that Chapman rather than Shakes- 
peare was responsible for Keats’s use of the common Elizabethan 
pronunciation of -ion; but since it appears almost exclusively in 
his early work, it may show the influence of the Homeric trans- 
lations. 

Some of Chapman’s imperfect rimes, more fantastic perhaps to 
our age than his, proceed from o sounds: Telamon and bone; 
loose, rose; woful on, as soon; Laomedon and 1n one; got, retreat; 
born, return; drop, shrunk up; alone, putting on; fought, singled out; 
house with laborious and sorcerous. Keats by comparison is 


% William T. Arnold, The Poetical Works of John Keats, pp. xxix-xxx. 
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restrained, except in wmbrageous and house, put on and Chatterton. 
Kindred inaccuracies we may match in practically any preceding 
poet—moon, tone; love, move; sword, accord, lord; stood, move; 
but the combination rose and odorous (Lamia II, 181-2) may 
represent a Chapmanic license (without particular model). The 
two poets agree only slightly in imperfect « sounds. ; 

Chapman, like an old-fashioned Virginian of to-day, does not 
hesitate to sound alike put and cut, put and shut. Keats does not 
follow. 

Passing to final -y unduly stressed for the sake of rime, we find 
numerous examples in Chapman” and a far greater proportion in 
Keats. The practice begins in Sleep and Poetry, abounds in 
Endymion, persists in Isabella (e.g. malady and by; misery, die, 
infancy; amorously, cry, why), appears in Lamia, e.g. (eye and 
utterly). Another straining, to rime a word in final -y with a long 
e sound, e.g. be, see, thee with poesy; free, eternity; company and see 
is far commoner proportionately in Keats than in Chapman. 

Chapman’s consonantal irregularities, real or apparent, are 
numerous but not varied. He constantly rimes voiced and un- 
voiced s, e.g., 74 ts and miss; 1s and this; brass and was; this and 
his. Keats combines fis and miss; was, pass; ts, bliss; eagerness, 
he is; bees, cease; pulse, culls; youth, soothe; and the startling voice 
and destroys (Lamia I, 35-6), which is to be matched in Chap- 
man’s voice and notse. 

One who expects flawless rimes in the great mass of any English 
poet’s work is speedily disillusioned. So long-lived a reviser as 
Tennyson is imperfect. In Keats’s brief years he devoted more 
time to perfecting his choicest work (notably the Eve of St. Agnes) 
than the casual reader dreams. Yet he was capable of considerable 
bad riming even in his unmatchable, mature poems; e.g., man and 
wan (St. Agnes II, 1, 3); imageries, device, dyes, heraldries, 
1b. XXIV, 2, 4, 6, 8; lavender’d, gourd, curd, XXX, 2, 4, 5; tears, 
cares, Isabella V, 7, 8; live, thrive, 1b. VIII, 7, 8; cowardice, spies, 


*% Examples at random from both J/tad and Odyssey are these: supply, instantly; 
I, empery; apply, destiny; I, dtety; reply, empery,; eye, instantly; fly, destiny; try, 
treasury; I, misery; humanity, descry; try, victory; fly, mortality; high, immediately; 
dry, misery; eye, fervently; eye, mortality; fully, empery; eye, empery; buy, liberty, 
personally, supply; empery, die; high, emperie; infamy, fly; lie, progeny; ply, legacy. 
Keats has empery and sigh (Lamia II, 35, 36), but scarcely any other case of exact 
agreement. 
By See Wyld, of. cit., pp. 69-70, for the rime as probably traditionally correct 
in Pope’s day. 
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lies, XVII, 2, 4, 6; trees, breeze, peace, ib. LIII, 2, 4, 6; unchangeable 
and swell, Bright Star, 9,11. To lengthen the list were easy, but 
useless for the point in hand. My investigation has led me to this 
firm opinion: Keats found in Chapman a precedent for every sort 
of license in rimes, but he made his own blunders. Though without 
Chapman he might have regularized himself a little earlier or more 
thoroughly, he owed him few directly traceable patterns. On 
the other hand, the benefit he may have derived from Chapman’s 
rimes and assonances it is hard to estimate. A poet’s good rimes 
are distinctly good only so far as they make us forget any predeces- 
sor’s use. 

Keats’s debt to Elizabethans for his diction has provoked much 
Investigation. De Sélincourt, in a masterly study which antedates 
by a dozen years the Keats Concordance, has listed practically all 
Elizabethan words more or less definitely assignable to certain 
authors, and has given also the fullest statement hitherto of 
Chapman’s influence.”” He notes, cautiously, ‘‘the excessive use 
of the abstract noun formed either in -img or -ment,’’ and the 
love of abstracts in the plural. The second point he illustrates 
by half a dozen forms: e.g., satieties from Chapman and phan- 
tastes,?8 by imitating which Keats obtains at times the most 
successful effects. It is unnecessary to stress this well-conceded 
point. Other influences detected by de Sélincourt are the use of 
-y adjectives, ‘brainy, cavy, cliffy,’ the vulgar use of so” (e.g. 
so languishly); ‘“‘occasional familiarity of phrase which seems 
singularly incongruous in a heroic poem.’”’ He comments particu- 
larly on “‘certain of Keats’s verb-nouns” which have “a distinct 
ring of Chapman” about them rather than of Elizabethans in 
general. But the words he derives indubitably are few: annoy and 
exclaim as nouns; assail, complain, pierce, pry as nouns by analogy 
with Chapman; Dedalian, evident as a dissyllable, (evident God, 
Hyp. I: 338) from Chapman’s evident deeds. He mentions as 
derived from Chapman or other Elizabethans the following: 
amaze (as a noun); chace for chase; fray, gaze as nouns; gratulate,*® 
horrid; lackeying; mere; morion; phantasted; raft; sallows; smoke 


% O». cit., Glossary, pp. 585-600. 

37 Op. cit., pp. 577-8. See also Colvin of. c##. p. 124. 

% For the parallel between Keats and Milton in use of phantasies see Havens, 
The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, p. 624. 

29 For the parallel between Milton and Keats in use of gratulafe see Havens, 
op. ctt., p. 624. 
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(i.e. to chaff); sphered as an adjective; unfooted; wicker, as a basket, 
which, however, he considers as more probably colloquial. Luxury 
as concrete and abstract he derives from either Leigh Hunt or 
Chapman; shine (as a noun) from Chapman or colloquial English. 
Having listed empery constantly in my reading of Chapman, and 
noted its occurrence but four times in Shakespeare, and its absence 
in Spenser, I believe Keats unquestionably caught this word from 
Chapman. To pass on to adjectives, de Sélincourt assigns Keats’s 
-beamy (in compounds) and orby to Chapman, rooty to Chapman or 
Hunt, skyey to Chapman or Wordsworth, spongy (as applied to 
the air) to Chapman or Milton. My investigation adds but little 
to the above suggestions offered by de Sélincourt,*° but deathful 
(End. I, 511) (which does not occur in Spenser) may have come 
either from Shakespeare’s one use of deathful or Chapman’s. Again, 
since hecatombs appears in neither Spenser nor Shakespeare, its 
source may be Chapman, if not a classical dictionary. 

On the whole, one marks a striking difference in the tastes of 
the two poets. Keats’s favorite dainty never suggests Chapman’s 
“slick and dainty mares.”’ Keats used marble as an adjective 
seventeen times, but never agrees with the Elizabethan in applying 
it to the ocean. Odorous appears five times in Keats, but does 
not describe wine, asin Chapman. The pallid silver of the Homeric 
translation Keats does not reproduce, in his half-dozen uses of 
pallid. 

Let us turn next to Keats’s compounds. In the course of my 
investigations I have compiled, as a basis of ready comparison, 
a glossary of a thousand or more Elizabethan words, most of them 
distinctly Chapman’s own. I shall draw from this specially in 
discussion of Chapman as a source of Keats’s compounds. Of 
these de Sélincourt has said:*! 


30 In discussions of Keats’s predilections for ~y words (see the Concordance p. 230) 
too little emphasis has been laid on the agreement of his taste with Spenser’s and 
Shakespeare’s. Airy, common to these two, Keats uses twenty-one times; dewy 
appears a score of times in Spenser and Keats; flowery, gloomy, holy occur frequently 
in both; ruddy occurs sixteen times in Spenser, once in Shakespeare, seven times in 
Keats; sunny, nearly three times as often in Spenser as in Keats; starry, a dozen 
times in each. 

For the influence of Spenser on Keats see especially Keats and Spenser, W. A. 
Read, Heidelberg, 1897. Two possible Spenserian borrowings I have not yet seen 
recorded are regality (F. Q. I, I, 57, 5), which may have suggested Then there 
was pictured the regality (End. III: 209); and ribbalds, (F. Q. II /1/103) as an 
adjective, which appears in Stanzas on Brown II, 5 as a plural noun. 

1 Op. cit., p. 581. 
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In his early poems, doubtless, Keats had formed his compounds on 
the analogy of the looser Elizabethan writers, such as Browne and Chap- 
man, but for any parallel to the wealth and the subtlety of meaning carried 
by Keats’s dark-clustered, wild-ridged, soft-conched, high-sorrowful, and 
others of the same pregnant force, we must turn, I think, to Shakespeare. 


Let us suspend judgment for the present. We admit at the outset 
that Chapman’s renderings of Homer’s compound epithets are 
unique, even amusing, absolutely unprovocative of imitation 
except to another robust translator. The sonorous Homeric adjec- 
tives in Chapman swell to such lengths as all-things-waking-come- 
to-naught, care-and-lineament-resoluing ; no-place-finding-repose; top- 
on-to p-to-heaven’s-high-pole-leapt. Again he fashions such brief, 
charming epithets as bright-sea-observing, ivory-finger’d, apple- 
coloured, arrow-loving, needle-painted, or the harshly suggestive 
pttchy-plague-shafted. Now Keats never wearied of making his own 
combinations.” If one expects in him exact borrowings from Chap- 
man or anyone else, he is in error. One instance of perfect agree- 
ment, previously unrecorded is in silver-footed (Iliad XVIII, 
124),*3 which Keats may have reproduced in stlver-footed messages, 
(End. III, 51). In practically all cases one element or the other 
may be a favorite with Keats and a great Elizabethan master, 
but the combination differs. Thus Keats has ample twelve times, 
but nothing to match Chapman’s ample-streeted. To parallel 
Chapman’s compounds in all he has but one, all-seeing.* In the 
case of prime favorites of Chapman, Spenser, Shakespeare (e.g. 
compounds in fair-, nigh-, well-), speculation as to particular 
influence on Keats is idle.**5 Chapman’s abundant renderings of 


% See the Concordance pp. xiv—xv. 
88 Hooper’s edition of Chapman’s Iliad gives lines. References to lines in the 
_ Odyssey are to Dent’s edition. For the Homeric Hymns, see Note 3. 

*% Chapman uses all-clouded, all-daring, all-duzeling, all-devouring, all-ill-expelling, 
all-hearing, all-languaged, all-preserving, all-seeing, all-sooted, all-recomforting, all- 
ripening, all-things-making-come-to-naught, all-ways-wandering. 

= fatr- 

Chapman: fatr-chaired, fair-cheeked, fair-dame-breeding, fair-fated, fatr-girdled, 
fair-haired, fair-helmed, fair-maned, fair-paved, fair-seated, fair-wreathed, fair-wristed. 

Spenser: fair-blushing, fair-burning, fatir-Searful, fair-filed, fatr-forged, fastr- 
powdered, fair-shining, fair-seeming. 

Shakespeare: fair-betrothed, fair-faced, fair-shining, fair-spoken. 

Keats: fatr-eyed, fair-grown, fair-haired, fair-spaced. 

high- 

Chapman: high-breasted, high-haired, high-horned, high-loved, high-palmed, high- 

ridged, high-roofed, high-spoke, high-topped, high-waved. 


Ay 
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xpucds® may have attracted Keats. (Spenser has only golden- 
fleec’d, Shakespeare only gold-bound). Keats uses golden-browned, 
golden-feathered, gold-green, gold-tinted. Chapman’s compounds 
beginning in black-, bright-, broad-, cloud-, fair-, green-, great-, all 
differ from those in Keats, though the separate great is a favorite 
of the latter. Honey- compounds are unlike; also those in new- or 
sea, except the unimportant sea-born, sea-god. Compounds in 
silver (except the szilver-footed already noted) are not identical. 
Chapman’s soft-haired has escaped Keats, who revels in soft- 
compounds. His combinations in white-, wide- (a half-dozen each) 
I have not found in Chapman. The latter’s white-armed, white- 


Spenser: high-adored, high-advanced, high-aspiring, high-blowing, high-conceited, 
high-flying, high-minded, high-mounted, high-reared, high-soaring. 

Shakespeare: high-batiled, high-blown, high-born, high-coloured, high-cross, high- 
day, high-engendered, highest-peering, high-gravel-blind, high-grown, high-judging, 
high-love, high-minded, high-pitched, high-placed, high-proof, high-proud, high- 
reaching, high-reared, high-repented, high-resolued, high-sighted, high-soaring, high- 
steward, high-stomached, high-swoln, high-viced, high-willed, high-wrought. 

Keats: high-built, high-cedared, high-commissioned, high-favoring, high-fronted, 
high- piled, high-rife, high-sorrowful, high-thoughted. 

well- 

Chapman: well-adorned, well-armed, well-builded, well-given, well-greased, well- 
grown, well-inclined, well-napped, well-polished, well-rode, well-seen, well-served, 
well-skilled-in-navigation, well-walled, well-weighed, well-wreathed. 

Spenser: well-advised, well-afraid, well-approved, well-attuned, well-beseeming, 
well-beseen, well-consorted, well-deemed, well-deserved, well-dight, well-doing, well-eyed, 
well-known, well-learned, well-measured, well-nigh, well-ordained, well-plighted, well- 
pointed, well-practiced, well-prepared, well-proportioned, well-proved, well-renowned, 
well-rigged, well-ruling, well-savoured, well-seen, well-shaped, well-skilled, well-spring- 
well-tempered, well-thewed, well-timbered, well-tried, well-tuned, well-wonted, well- 
worthy, well-woven. 

Shakespeare: well-accomplished, well-acquainted, well-advised, well-a-near, well, 
apparelled, well-appointed, well-armed, well-balanced, well-behaved, well-beloved, 
well-be-seeming, well-born, well-breathed, well-chosen, well-contented, well-dealing 
well-defended, well-derived, well-deserving, well-desired, well-disposed, well-doing, 
well-educated, well-famed, well-favored, well-governed, well-graced, well-knit, well- 
known, well-labouring, well-learned, well-liking, well-lost, well-meaning, well-meant, 
well-minded, well-nigh, well-ordered, well-paid, well-painted, well-practic’d, well- 
proportioned, well-refined, well-reputed, well-respected, well-sailing, well-seeing, well- 
seeming, well-seen, well-skilled, well-spoken, well-took, well-tuned, well-warranted, 
well-weighing, well-willers, well-wished, well-worn. 

Keats: well-a-day, well-away, well-grown, well-known, well-natured, well-nigh, 
well-pleased, well-wooing. 

% Chapman: gold-tipped, golden-bridle-using, gold-locked, golden-maned, golden- 
ribbon-bound-waved, golden-rod-adorning, golden-rod-sustaining, golden-seated, golden- 
throned, gold-yoked. 
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ankled, bright-ankled, white-wristed, 1vory-armed, ivory-fingered, 
ivory-wristed, tempting enough for Keats the reader thinks, are 
lacking in the young poet. His closest approach is white-handed. 

If identical compounds in Chapman do not reappear in Keats, 
we may still compare types of formations. (I shall here use the 
names of constituent parts of speech, not the resulting function 
in the combinations, e.g. Keats’s rosy-warm, thorny-green as 
adjective-adjective type.) Another pattern of Keats is the 
adjective-past participle in -”, as brow-hidden. He combines 
rarely an adverb in -/y with a verb, a favorite type in both Shakes- 
peare and Chapman. Noun-adjective forms are fairly common: 
dew-sweet, frost-white, rainbow-large, death-pale. Keats is remark- 
able for noun-and-noun formations, nearly eighty in all, e.g. 
abysm-birth, death-dart, eye-guess, dragon-world, fellow-woodlander, 
forest-hearse, galley-rower, fish-semblances, June-grass, matron- 
temple, region-whisper, pebble-bead, and so forth. He tends also to 
adjective-present participle forms, grey-growing, silent-blessing, 
and combines the noun with the same form in dew-dropping, star- 
cheering, frill-rumpling. The large number of compound in -d or 
-ed’’ T have found to consist of more than sixty noun-participial 
forms (e.g. foot-feather’d), and nearly a hundred and fifty instances 
of the adjective-participle combination (e.g. cool-rooted). Now every 
pattern mentioned here (and two or three others) may be found 
both in Shakespeare and Chapman, but Chapman, I believe, has 
influenced Keats particularly in the freedom of his noun-noun 
compounds, though these are common and striking in Shakespeare 
also. Identity is lacking, but some forms in the translator seem to 
me suggestive: bath-founts, fire-shine, corn-cleanser, guest-rites, 
night-rooms, lady-ghosts, house-work, house-respect, house-delights, 
fleace-bearer, water-treader, wishers-well, cloud-assemblers, care- 
nurse, sea-purple, home-fields, foot-pains, stand-fights. Again, 
Keats’s almost unparalleled preference for the adjective-participle 
form in d or ed is matched even more frequently in Chapman than 
in Shakespeare, largely because the Greek epithets require them; 
e.g., ample-streeted, brave-built, brazen-headed, bright-cheeked, bright- 
kept, broad-backed, broad-brow’d, delicious-fingered, gay-armed. 
The Greek is responsible again for such suggestive formations as 
blossom-fed, both-crooked, flower-adorned, grape charged, grief-fed, 
many-river-served, rainbow-gilded, silver-studded. 


37 See Concordance p. xv. 
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Until a Chapman concordance or a complete dictionary of 
- Elizabethanisms appears, comparison of Keats’s diction and 
Chapman’s will be necessarily incomplete. But with present 
resources we may profitably compare (though I do not assume 
to do this exhaustively) the taste in the phrasing of certain recur- 
rent phenomena.*® It is a commonplace that Homeric epithets 
for the sea are endless and superb. Among Chapman’s renderings 
are these: aged, ample, billowy, with billows large, black, black and 
vast, raven bright, with churlish waves, circular billows, dark, with 
dark breast, deep, ebbing, far-resounding, foamy (shore), fruitless, 
unfrurtful, green, grey, great, gulfy, hellish, with high-ridged billows; 
high-waved; huge, lofty-ocean waves, many-river-served; with mur- 
muring billows; noiseful (Neptune); open, purple sea, purple waves; 
repulsive roar; rough, rude; roar-resounding; sable; sea-wrought- 
brine; soft; thick (waves); unmeasured ocean or seas; ungquiet; 
untamed; vexed; wavy; whale-bearing; white; wine-hued, wine-black. 
In longer descriptions we find such phrasing as this: the sea has its 
back with bristles set; or watery bristles; the sea for joy did open. 
It is sometimes a great and goodly lake, a sea of brine, a great sea of 
such dread to pass; an outrageous aesture. Inland waters Chapman 
calls silver-flowing, sacred floods, silver ford, stluer current, bright- 
waved. Keats speaks of bright silver curling round the prow of a 
“canvass’d ship” (Full many a dreary hour, 134), of silver lakes 
(End. I: 740), of the silver ramble of a brook (End. I: 933), but 
except in such commonplaces as green, deep, ebbing, calm, briny, 
he shows no likeness to Chapman’s phrasing except in the unfooted, 
already pointed out by de Sélincourt. To Keats the sea is restless, 
wondrous, grand, surgy, myriad, monstrous, moving, dreary, summer, 
northern, polar, vistonary, pearly, sullen, pathless, tameless, lucid, 
emerald. The delightful compounds ¢resses-lifting, wide-continuous, 
follow patterns indefinitely if at all. Chapman’s high-ridged may 
possibly lurk in billow-ridge. The passage contains, I think, a 
Homeric echo, as if the great shipwreck passage (Odyssey V, 609- 
10) 


His strong hand hanging down, and all with froth 
His cheeks and nostrils flowing 


had reappeared thus in Keats’s memory: 
And with a blind voluptuous rage I gave 


% For a brief study of general literary influence upon Keats’s reading see Starick, 
Die Belesenhett von John Keats und Die Grundjige Seiner Literarische Kritik. 
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Battle to the swollen billow-ridge and drave 

Large froth before me, while there yet remained 

Hale strength, nor from my bones all marrow drained. (End. III: 
611-614.) 


Turning from sea to sky, shall we find that Keats reincarnated 
any of Chapman’s phrases for 


muos S'npvyyevera avn pododaxtvdros Has? 


Chapman diversifies this and similar expressions: the atr’s 
rosy birth, the morn; the rosy-morn; rosy-fingered; delicious- 
fingered; red and white mixed fingered; with rosy hands. Keats 
approaches only in Aurora’s peering hand, Aurorean clouds. In 
the translator the gold of morning appears as golden-seated-morning’s 
ray; saffron flame; saffron robe; the sun’s golden head. Keats applies 
gold, but also saffron, generally to clouds. Passing from Aurora to 
Apollo, as light-bringer, we find unappropriated by Keats the 
abundantly varied epithets of Chapman: the bright god-head; 
fair king, far-darter, emitting glorious beams, the all-bound-reacher, 
whose feet are with rays arrayed; a king wearing a golden sword; on 
whose glorious forehead .... the midday glows, whose /usire 
leaped up to the spheres of fire. Keats calls him morning bright, 
equipped with golden bow, a bow with awful shine, golden fire, 
upward fire, moving with mighty wheels. He has golden hair, golden 
tresses famed, his closest parallel to the Homeric hair in golden 
curls enwrapped. I have found no close parallels to the general 
descriptions of Apollo, his appearance or attributes. He appears 
in the translations as royal Apollo, with shoulders broad and 
straight, with heavenly lute, with strong string, bearing both lute 
and bow, far-working, once assuming the dolphin’s shape, linked 
with prodigies and sacred tripods. Keats makes him the singing 
Apollo, the far-flown, who bears a golden bow, golden lyre, bow 
heroic. In Hyperion (III: 101) his lyre has silvery splendour. He 
is also Delphic A pollo, whose every footprint stirs into life “‘ghosts 
of melodious prophesyings,’’ but he is not associated with the 
tripod. No doubt Colvin is right in this remark: “‘Chapman’s 
Hymn to Apollo might have filled his [Keats’s] imagination even 
to overflowing with visions of the youth of that god in Delos,’’®® 
but the influence was of the spirit, not of the letter. We may say 
the same of the older sun-god, Hyperion, as known to Keats 
through Chapman. In Keats we find Gold Hyperion, Blazing 


39 Op. cit., p. 428. 
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Hyperion on hts orbed fire, golden his hair of short Numidian curls, 

__— bright feet, curved lids, broad breast, regal and majestic shape, which 
are not traceable to epithets in Chapman’s Hymn to the Sun; 
far-famed Hyperion, far-shining face, bright-cheek, with fine weed, 
gold-yok’d coach and coursers. A slight resemblance to the last 
may survive in this picture of the sun: 


When he doth lighten up the golden reins 
And paces leisurely down amber plains 
His snorting four (End. I: 550-552). 


Every devotee of Keats feels especial interest in his conception 
of Diana or Cynthia, ‘‘the very goddess of his imaginative idol- 
atry.’4° A long simile in the Odyssey, Book VI, 145-155, comparing 
Nausicaa with Diana, may be considered as the starting point of a 
general Homeric conception. From this simile and from brief 
passages in the Jiiad and the Odyssey, from the Hymn to Diana 
and Hymn to the Moon J have arranged a list of such characteristics 
of the goddess as appear in Chapman: 

General appearance; characteristics 


. Chaste-born, Od. VI, 145. 
2. Still a maid and had nutritial rites 
With her born-brother, Hymn tu Diana 2, 3. 
3. Amongst the Muses and the Graces she 
‘ , ‘ ' the regency 
assumes, Hymn to Diana, 25-27. 


rors 


4, far more exquisite 
In counsels and performances of all 
The Goddesses that grace the heavenly hall, Hymn to Diana, 32-34. 
5. deathless brows, Hymn to the Moon, 5. 
6. Latona’s fair-haired seed, Hymn to Diana, 35. 
7. ivory-wristed Moon, Hymn to the Moon, 23. 
8. fair shoulders, liad XXI, |. 446. 
9. her silver bosom is extolled 
Washed in the ocean, Hymn to the Moon, 10, 11. 
10. far-off-sprinkling-lustre evening weeds, Hymn to the Moon, 13. 
11. a gracious robe, Hymn to Diana, 28. 
12. her incorrupted veil 
Trembling about her, Iliad XXI, 458. 


As a huntress or charioteer 


1. amorous of hunting, Hymn to Diana, 9. 
2. Great lady of the bow, Iliad XXI, 439. 


49 See Colvin, of. cit., pp. 123, 164, 166; Amy Lowell, op. cit., I, 147, 319. 
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. all-gold bow, Hymn to Diana, 9. 
. yielding bow unbent, Hymn to Diana, 21. 
. gilt bow, Iliad XXI, 446. 
. sigh-begetting arrows, Hymn to Diana, 10. 
. Whose thigh the golden falchion doth adorn, Hymn to Diana, 6. 
. high-breasted steeds 
Wav’d all with curl’d flames, Hymn to the Moon, 14, 15. 
9. her delight 
In so much death affects so with affright 
Even all inanimate natures, Hymn to Diana, 15-17. 


CONTA CH oh & 


As light-bringer 


1. her whole trims then exhale 
Unspeakable splendours from the glorious sky, Hymn to the Moon, 
15, 16. 
2. And when her silver bosom is extolled, 
Wash’d in the ocean, in day’s equalled noon 
Is midnight seated, Hymn to the Moon, 10~12. 
3. The subtle air is sais’d 
Of delicate splendours from her crown of gold, Hymn to the Moon, 8, 9. 
4. Whose wide wings measure such a world of ground, Hymn to the 
Moon, 2. ~ 


In other capacities 


1. Diana, that the golden spindle moves 
And lofty sounds as well as Bacchus loves, Hymn to Diana, 1, 2. 
2. deck’d with mellifluous tongue, Hymn to the Moon, 3. 
3. to th’ ample house 
Seated in Delphos, rich and populous 
Of her dear brother, her retreats advance, Hymn to Diana, 21-23. 
4. first sets gone 
The dances’ entry, Hymn to Diana, 28, 29. 


To return to Keats, we note first that he speaks of her in the 


usual terms: chaste; Queen of Earth, and Heaven and Hell; bright; 


golden-hatred; crescented. These are difficult to trace to Chapman 
or any other particular source. More individually he describes 
Diana as having white fingers; fair hands; feet and ankles white; 
silver lip; golden ears; timorous limbs; as meek; stepping awfully; 
passtonless; with far abode, stlken curtains, silver flame. These 
epithets do not echo Chapman’s. Dissimilar too are Keats’s 
huntress terms: qutver’d Dian, Empress Dian with hunting spear, 
with stlver bows and arrows keen, with luctd bow and airy goal for 


— | 
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her chariot. When he passes from clear personification to more 
general conception, he is again individual, mentioning, for example, 
the jubilee or the festivity of the goddess, the silver rim of the moon, 
the supremacy on the far-spooming ocean. Keats’s debt to Chapman 
for any but the most general conceptionsof Diana we may promptly 
dismiss. = 

The birthplace of his favorite goddess, ‘“‘chief isle of the em- 
bowered Cyclades,” allured the young poet’s fancy. We may 
definitely compare his conception at the beginning of the third 
book of Hyperion with the Homeric treatment in the Hymn to 
Apollo. Chapman gives cliffy Delos (25), and rocky (39); 


the sea-circled isle, 
On whose all sides the black seas brake their pile 
And overflow’d for joy, so frank a gale 
The singing winds did on their ways exhale. (39-42) 


Latona decrees that the isle should 


bear the fruitful’st seed 
Of all the isles and continents of earth. (204-5) 


It is the scene of gatherings of Ionians . 


With ample gowns that flow down to their feet, 
With all their children and the reverend sweet 
Of all their pious wives (220-225); 


and of honors paid Apollo by Delian virgins (24102). See how 
Keats prefers to elaborate his own word embowered: 


Rejoice, O Delos, with thine olives green, 

And poplars and lawn-shading palms and beech 

In which the Zephyr breathes the loudest song 

And hazels, thick, dark-stemmed beneath the shade (Il. 24+27). 


The differences in the two poets are evident enough. Keats has 
softened and enriched the landscape and created greater solitude. 
Again we may compare definitely the treatment of Hermes by 
Chapman and Keats. The opening passages of Lamia rivet our 
attention on the ever-smitten Hermes bent warm on amorous 
theft. At sight of the nymph 
celestial heat 
Burnt from his winged heels to either ear 
That from a whiteness, as the lily clear 
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Blushed into roses ’mid his golden hair 


Fallen in jealous curls about his shoulders bare (Lamia I: 


22-26). 


This Hermes is ‘‘too gentle” indeed (Lamia I, 80) to be derived 
from the Homeric Hymn (20-30). In the Odyssey, Book V, 62-73, 
we have another aspect of “‘sharp-eyed Hermes”’: 


But to his feet his fair wing’d shoes he tied, 
Ambrosian, golden; that in his command 
Put either sea or the unmeasured land 
With pace as speedy as a puft of wind. 
Then up his rod went, with which he declined 
The eyes of any waker, when he pleased, 
And any sleeper, when he wish’d, diseased. 
This took; he stoop’d Pieria, and thence 

_Glid through the air, and Neptune’s confluence 
Kiss’d as he flew, and cheek’d the waves as light 
As any sea-mew in her fishing flight 
Her thick wings sousing in the savoury seas. 


Keats depicts the softness of Hermes’ flight differently: 


From vale to vale, from wood to wood he flew, 
Breathing upon the flowers his passion new, 
And wound with many a river to its head, etc. (Lamia I, 27-29) 


But when he thus describes the rapt attention of the god to the 
serpent-woman while Hermes on his pinions lay 


Like a stooped falcon ere he takes his prey (Lamia I, 76-77). 


his picture suggests somewhat the Homeric Hermes touching the 
waves as lightly as “‘the sea-mew in her fishing flight.”” The reader 
may decide between accident or design in the explanation of 
Keats’s approximation to Chapman. For my part I choose acci- 
dent. It is, however, quite possible that Chapman may have 
generally influenced Keats in his conception of Hermes. The 
golden-rod-sustaining Mercury (Odyssey X, 368), who assumed 


A young man’s likeness, of the first-flowered chin, 
Whose form hath all the grace of one so young (ll. 370-1), 


may have tempted Keats to an elaboration of the god’s softer 
charms. 

Several important figures remain, the commanding Saturn, 
and three deities, Pan, Neptune, and Bacchus celebrated in 


he 


“a 
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lyrics embedded in narrative verse. De Sélincourt has already 
drawn attention to Keats’s indebtedness to Chapman for Saturn: 


The picture of the solitary dejection of Saturn buried deep from the 
light of the sun and the noise and the breath of the wind, must owe 
something to Chapman’s beautiful rendering of the angry words of Zeus 

I weigh not thy displeased spleen, tho’ to th’ extremest bounds 
Of earth and seas it carry thee, where endless night confounds 
Japhet, and my dejected sire, who sit so far beneath 

They never see the flying sun, nor hear the winds that breathe 

Near to profoundest Tartarus (Iliad VIII, 420-4); and in the slight 
reference to the “gods of the infernal state which circled Saturn” (Chap. 
Iliad XIV, p. 230) we may have the bare idea of the marvellous group of 
fallen Titans of the second book, etc.*! 


Colvin® reinforces Woodhouse’s statement that the scanty treat- 
ment of Keats’s theme in Hyperion leaves ‘‘a modern writer free 
to invent most of his incidents himself,’’ and notes that Chapman’s 
Iliad would have given Keats a picture of the dethroned Saturn, 
and his translation of the Hymn to A pollo would have kindled his 
imagination.* We cannot here revert to a Homeric hymn, since 
none to Saturn exists, but I have found it valuable to re-examine 
the Hymn to Pan. Miss Lowell finds in the movement of Keats’s 
great lyric to the woodland god (End. Book I) “the flavour of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess,’ but says 
nothing of Chapman. Buxton Forman long ago remarked: ‘Of 
the various parentages assigned to Pan by the ancients, Keats 
seems to have preferred the Homeric.’“* De Sélincourt detects 
“certain borrowed touches from Chapman’s Homeric Hymn to 
‘Pan,’** and quotes nearly half of the translator’s eighty-four 
lines, without pointing out the parallels.’ In searching for them 
I observe that though Keats calls Pan “Satyr king,” he naturally 
omits the distinct Homeric epithets, goat-footed, two-horned, 
bright-hair’d god of pastoral, who wears the lynx’s hide. He changes 
the god’s attendants from sweet-voiced and dancing nymphs to 
hamadryads, fauns, satyrs. The god of the ancient poem is more 
sportive, singing, playing an accompaniment, bringing mirth, 

“| Op. cit. p. xlvi. 

#@ Op. cit., p. 427. 

48 See Note 39 above. 

“ Op. cit., I, 345. 

© The Poetical Works, etc. of John Keats, ed. 1883, I, 135. 

“ Op. cit., p. 420. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 225-6. 
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never resting. He “flys on savage breasts, Mad for their slaughter.” 
Keats’s gentler Pan ministers beneficently to satyr, faun, distressed 
lambkins, and bewilder’d shepherds, heaps the cells of naiads with 
“all fancifullest shells.”” In one marked respect the two lyrics 
agree. Each shows Pan in a bold (or sombre) and a soft natural 
background. In this Homeric Hymn the landscape includes 
inaccessible tops of all uprightest rocks, tops of hills, cliffy highnesses, — 
fortresses of thorniest queaches, hardest rocks. In the soaring first 
lines of Keats’s lyric— 


O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers— 


the scene is likewise solemn. On the other hand, to match the 
Homeric hyacinths, saffrons, “sweet breathed odours,’’ are Keats’s 
sunny meadows, silvery oak apples, fig trees, yellow girted bees, 
strawberries, poppied corn, blossom’d beans, butterflies. A decidedly 
different conception appears in Chapman’s rendering 


and then 
(When Hesp’rus calls to fold the flock of men) 
From the green clossets of his loftiest reeds 
He rushes forth and joy with song he feeds (Hymn to Pan, 
25~28). 
and Keats’s passage: 


And through whole solemn hours dost sit and hearken 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds. 


At another moment Keats might have been glad to imitate the 
music of the line— | 


From the green clossets of the loftiest reeds, 


but his rhythm owes nothing to the couplets in the Hymn. It 
suggests (despite the rime) far more closely the majestic cadence 
of the finest lines in Wordsworth’s Yew Trees. May there not be 
an echo of this, (despite Keats’s quick change of thought there- 
after), in the eternal, whispers, glooms, in the power of the sustained 
run-on lines? Clearly Wordsworthian in phrasing and cadence 
are the first lines of the last stanza: 


Be still the unimaginable lodge 

For solitary thinkings, such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven, 
Then leave the naked brain. 
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Lastly, let us turn to Neptune and Bacchus. In the precious 
record of Keats’s delight in Chapman is Clarke’s positive state- 
ment that the two read together “the prodigious description of 
Neptune’s passage to the Achive ship in the thirteenth book (of 
the Jiiad).’*8 With this perfect clue no doubt many a student 
of Keats’s sources has searched expectantly the glorious Homeric 
passage, but has found its impress on Keats only in the breadth 
of its conception. Chapman’s great-Sea-Rector (Il. XIII, 10) 
forecasts large Neptune on his throne; great Sea-King. A condensa- 
tion of 


brazen-footed steeds 
All golden-maned and paced with wings (//. XIII, 23~24). 


may appear in Keats’s 


Thy bright team 
Gulphs in the morning light (Ed. III, 955-6). 


Again, in the Homeric epigram To Neptune, 


King the of great green where dance all the quire 
Of fair-haired Helicon (ll. 2, 3); 


and in two lines in the Hymn to Neptune (7, 8) 


Hail, O Saturn’s birth, 
Whose graceful green hair circles all the earth; 


and in the passage which describes Thetis among ‘‘the bright 
Nereides”’ (Iiiad, XVIII, 32), Keats may have found hints for his 
‘‘young God of the Seas,’”’ scudding in his chariot “on calmed 
waters” .... with “a glow of beauty in his eyes.” (Hyp. II, 
232 ff.) Equally indefinite with these foregleams of Keats’s 
Neptune are those of Bacchus in the Homeric Hymn to the 
wine-god. Miss Lowell'® in her emphatic rejection of the Titian’s 
Bacchus and Ariadne as an “‘initial inspiration” for the Temple of 
Bacchus, in which she disagrees with Colvin, accepts as sources 
“Ovid, Diodorus Siculus, and Rabelais.’*° But these lines from 
Chapman are at least worth considering: 


....4in ivies and in bays 
All over thicketed his varied ways 
To sylvan coverts ever more he took, 


8 Colvin, op. cit., p. 39. 

9 Op. cit., I, 438. 

60 For her acknowledgment to Professor John Livingston Lowes in this con- 
nection, see I, 425. 
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With all his nurses, whose shrill voices shook 
Thickets, in which could no foot’s entry fall, 
And he himself made captain of them all (Il. 13-18). 


Some of Keats’s most enchanting poetry concerns not gods and 
goddesses primarily, but domestic or community life colored by 
his reading of the classics in some form. His pictures of sacrifice, of 
festival, and of banquet readily suggest comparison with Chap- 
man’s spirited rendering of Homeric scenes. Victims for sacrifice 
appearing there are oxen, rams, ewes, heifer, ‘“‘sheep coal-black,”’ 
hecatombs of beeves, ‘honorary chines” (Hymn to Hermes, 228), 
‘all the parts divine spitting and roasting.’”” Keats has im- 
mortalized the heifer “lowing at the skies’ (Urn, 4, 3), and 
mentions 


lowing heifers sleeker than 
Night-swollen mushrooms (End. I, 214-5). 


before he describes the “‘sacred fire” in honor of Pan. The sacri- 
ficial accompaniments in Homer of wheat, ‘“‘whitest flour,” barley 
white, cakes, barley cakes Keats disregards. The Homeric ‘‘sweet 
wine’ may, however, have suggested “‘stained the thick and 
spongy sod with wine,” (End. I, 225-6) and the spire of teeming 
sweets in the same passage. Keats’s imagination works freely in 
the sacrificial scene which he describes in the Fall of Hyperion 
(Book I, 101 ff.; 232 ff.). The fire, the “soft smoke,” white 
fragrant curtains” (of smoke), the hard floor, the altar ‘“‘white 
with ashes,” fragrant with “faggots of cinnamon,’ ‘‘crushed 
spicewood,” are, I think, characteristically his own, as well as 
the ‘“‘smothering parsley” and “gumming frankincense” of the 
sacrifice in Endymion (I, 229, 230), and “the spicy wreaths of 
incense” (Hyp. I, 186-7). By way of transition from sacrifice 
to festival, note Keats’s individual assembling of Apollo’s pipe; 
flutes; ‘‘wicker of April’s tender younglings,’’®! ‘‘venerable priest,”’ 
“mingled wine,” ‘‘sweet herbs,” “tyme,” ‘‘valley-lilies,” and 
“‘cresses.”’ 

With the setting for a banquet which Homer describes occurring 
at the court of Alcinous (Odyssey VII, 115-135), contrast the 
Corinthian splendour at the nuptial banquet of Lycius and Lamia 
(Lamia, II, 173-190). The features in closest agreement are the 
abundant wine and lights. The golden figures bearing torches at 


& See p. 993 above for de Sélincourt’s note on wicker as probably not from 
Chapman. 
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the Homeric feast probably did not suggest the “image of a God”’ 
on each laden table in the Lamia banquet. But it is certainly 
possible that the emphasis on the weaving and other “‘housewifery”’ 
in the palace of Alcinous (Odyssey VII, 140 ff.) may have stirred 
Keats to think anachronously of the ‘‘well-woofed carpets,’’ and 
the ‘“‘gorgeous dyes” and splendid ‘“‘draperies.”’ 

The “goodly orchard ground”’ of Alcinous (Odyssey VII, 153 ff.) 
Keats may have remembered vaguely. Pomegranates, sweet figs, 
pears, olives, apples, grape flourishing ‘“‘close upon the gate” lead 
us to a parallel list of the fruits described in the tortures of Tantalus 
(Odyssey XI, 801 ff.): pears, apples, granates, ‘‘olives ever young,”’ 
“delicious figs,’ ‘‘and many fruit trees more of other burthen.”’ 
At Ulysses’ home were fig trees, apple-bearers, pear trees, ‘“‘fifty 
ranks of vine” (Odyssey XXIV, 458-462). Instantly, of course, 
one compares these lists with the famous description of fruits in 
Madeline’s chamber, (Si. Agnes, XXX), specifically apples, 
gourds, plums, and dates. We may add, if we choose, these 
Homeric passages to sources already offered by de Sélincourt,§? 
but the passage he quotes from Paradise Lost (V, 341-347), 
despite its particular mention of only grapes and berries, is closer 
to Keats in feeling than Chapman’s Homeric renderings. And fora 
last difference, when Chapman and Keats are specially felicitous 
in treating of autumnal vineyards, contrast 


Autumn all fruits ripen’d with his flame 
Where grape-charged vines made shadows most abundant 
(Odyssey XI, 246-7). 
with 
Conspiring with him [the sun] to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run.... 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. 


‘“‘No poem of Keats’s has had its origins more diligently sought 
for than the Grecian Urn. But in this case such searching seems 
peculiarly unnecessary.’’** With such definite inspiration for the 
poet as the Elgin marbles, Greek vases in the British Museum, 
interest in Haydon’s drawings, Claude Lorrain’s landscapes," 
it is rash to postulate any literary source. Nevertheless, there is a 
hitherto unexplained parallel between Homer and Keats which 

8 Op. cit., p. 471. 


6 Amy Lowell, op. cit., II, 242. 
4 Ibid. 
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arrests us startlingly,—the parallel between a bmief portion of 
Achilles’ Shield and the first and the fourth stanzas of the Grecian 
Urn. Every student of Chapman knows that the description of 
the wondrous shield was translated twice. It appeared as a sepa- 
rate poem in heroic couplets in 1598, and later in the septenaries 
in the complete Jliad (Book XVIII, 444 ff.). We are not con- 
cerned with detailed comparison of the two renderings, or the 
great superiority of the longer couplet form, since the content is 
the same. At first the reader regards the delineations of Greek 
life as marvelously suggestive to Keats. Among the wondrous 
carvings on the shield (J/. XVIII, 444 ff.) appears a city which 
did nuptials celebrate 
Observing at them solemn feasts; the brides from forth their bowers 
With torches usher’d through the streets, a world of paramours 
Excited by them; youths and maids in lovely circles danced; 
To whom the merry pipe and harp their spritely sounds advanced, 
The matrons standing in the doors admiring. .... 


Another picture, a vintage scene, shows 


youths and maidens that bore not yet the flame 
Of manly Hymen, baskets bore, of grapes and mellow fruit. 
A lad that sweetly touched a harp, to which his voice did suit, 
Centered the circles of youth all whose skill could not do 
The wantons’ pleasure to their minds, that danced, sung, whistled 
too (ll. 517-522). 


And in the carving which showed a dancing place 


youths and maidens danced, all young and beauteous 
And glued in one another’s palms. Weeds that the wind did top 
The virgins wore..... Fresh garlands, too, the virgins’ temples 
crowned..... 
Sometimes all wound close in a ring, to which as fast they spun 
As any wheel a turner makes, being tried how it will run 
While he is set; and out again, as full of speed they would 
Not one left fast, or breaking hands. A multitude stood round, 
Delighted with their nimble sport (ll. 539 ff.). 


How these delightsome lines, if known to Keats, must have set 
his mind dreaming, we may love to fancy, but on close examination 
it appears that his 
little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel 


55 See Colvin, of. cét., opposite p. 418. 
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is celebrating a religious festival, not a wedding. Homer gives us 
many pipes and harps playing in his scene of ‘‘mad ecstasy,”’ 
and though the wind-tossed garments, the torches, are here as 
distinctly as in the Towneley vase, if that be a source of Keats’s 
inspiration, we must admit the Homeric passages could only have 
furnished the soil for the rich planting of other seeds of inspiration. 
In any case his wish was gratified, for, to quote Keats’s Preface 
to Endymion, he had ‘‘touched the beautiful mythology of Greece,” 
but had not “dulled its brightness.” 

Here the investigation ends. I have added two words to the 
Elizabethanisms Keats probably derived from Chapman: stlver- 
footed and deathful. I have presented a few particular rimes in 
Keats probably traceable to the Homer; I have discovered two 
patterns in compound words, the noun-noun, and the adjective- 
present-participle especially abundant in the two poets. I have 
offered for consideration several new parallels in general concep- 
tions of Greek mythology and of domestic or community life. 
I do not consider that I have exhausted an investigation which 
has been amply rewarding, or even, to quote Chapmanic adjectives, 
feastful, and spirit-refreshing. Beyond question critics in general 
and, to return to my starting point, Miss Lowell in particular, 
rightly believed that the knowledge of Chapman rescued Keats 
from certain weaknesses, invigorated his taste, and quickened his 
imagination. The influence was, I believe, long continued and > 
pervasive. But this study has led me to decide that Keats’s 
traceable borrowings from Chapman, definite impressions, verbal 
felicities or excesses are far less numerous than one would expect. 

GRACE WARREN LANDRUM 


LVI 


WORDSWORTH AND KEATS—A STUDY IN PERSONAL 
AND CRITICAL IMPRESSION 


O FAR as we know, Wordsworth never bothered himself 
enough with Keats to write a line about him. The best evidence 
we have as to his attitude toward his youthful contemporary is 
in the testimony of Lord Houghton and Benjamin Haydon. 
Lord Houghton relates that when at Haydon’s “‘the younger poet 
had been induced to repeat to the elder the fine ‘Hymn to Pan’ out 
of Endymion .... Wordsworth only remarked, ‘it was a pretty 
piece of Paganism.’ ””! 
A letter by Haydon in 1845 to an unknown correspondent 
corroborates and amplifies Houghton’s account of this incident: 


When Wordsworth came to Town I brought Keats to him at his 
[Wordsworth’s] desire. Keats expressed to me as we walked to Queen 
Anne St. where Mr. Monkhouse lodged, the greatest, the purest, the most 
unalloyed pleasure at the prospect. Wordsworth received him kindly, 
and after a few minutes, Wordsworth asked him what he had been lately 
doing, I said—he has just finished an exquisite Ode to Pan—and as he 
had not a copy I begged Keats to repeat it—which he did in his usual 
half chant (most touching) -walking up and down the room—when he had 
done I felt really, as if I had heard a young Apollo—Wordsworth dryly | 
said: ‘‘A very pretty piece of Paganism.” | 
That was unfeeling, and unworthy of his high genius to a Young 
Worshiper like Keats—and Keats felt it deeply—so that if Keats had said 
anything severe about our Friend; it was because he was wounded and, 
though he dined with Wordsworth after at my table—he never forgave 
him. 
I wish you would send this letter to Mr. Milnes. 
All Hunt’s assertions about this being said at my house is a mistake.” 


Wordsworth’s indifference to the work of his gifted brother genius 
is perhaps most strikingly illustrated by the fact that he cut only 
a small fraction of the leaves of his copy of the 1817 Poems,—the 
copy presented to him by Keats with the inscription, ““To William | 
Wordsworth with the author’s sincere reverence.’”’* Wordsworth 


1 Forman, John Keats, IV, 72, note. | 
2 This letter was first published by Amy Lowell, John Keats, I, 542. ; 
® As Amy Lowell states upon information from F. Holland Day, the present | 
owner of this copy; see her John Keats, "544. 
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evidently considered Keats a negligible poetaster, whose admira- 
tion he was quite willing to receive but whose verse was scarce 
worth his notice. 

But with Keats it was different. Both from his own-allusions 
and from the statements of his intimate friends it is clear that 
Keats regarded Wordsworth as a great poetic figure, and that his 
acquaintance with the older poet, which dates from December, 
1817, marked an epoch in his life. In the following pages I propose 
to trace what may be called the external history of Keats’s personal 
association with Wordsworth and to examine these data for 
evidence as to Keats’s critical and personal impressions of his 
noted contemporary, leaving for a later essay a discussion of what 
I conceive to be Wordsworth’s considerable influence upon Keats’s 
thought and poetry. 

It should be remembered that Keats was in close touch with the 
small circle of critics and writers of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century who really appraised Wordsworth at something of 
his true worth as a poet. Keats’s closest friends were Leigh Hunt, 
Benjamin Bailey, and B. R. Haydon, each of whom at different 
times exerted the strongest influence upon him. Of this group 
Bailey worshipped Wordsworth almost to the point of mania, and 
‘paid him homage in a small book glowing with love and admiration. 
Leigh Hunt was also an ardent Wordsworthian, as contemporary 
records and his own writings show. In an article in The Examiner 
(1817), after giving the Lake School of poets credit for reviving a 
true taste for poetry in contrast with the artificialities of the Pope 
School, Hunt writes: | 

But it is Mr. Wordsworth who has advanced it the most, and who in 
spite of some morbidities as well as mistaken theories in other respects, 
has opened upon us a fund of thinking and imagination, that ranks him 
as the successor of the true and abundant poets of the older time. 

The artist Haydon, to whom both Keats and Wordsworth 
_addressed sonnets, expressed his reciprocal admiration by including 
portraits of the two poets in his ‘“‘Christ’s Entry Into Jerusalem.” 
It was Haydon, as we have seen, who introduced Keats to Words- 
worth in London; and it was Haydon, too, who entertained 
Wordsworth at his house and invited Keats to the party. In his 
Memoirs, Haydon spoke of this as the ‘‘immortal dinner,’’ and 
praised Wordsworth warmly for his “good-humour’”’ in “giving 
in to all our frolics without affectation.”4 Lamb, Hazlitt, and 


‘ The Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, edited by Tom Taylor, I, 355. 
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Coleridge were known to Keats both through their writings and 
in person—though the latter he met but once, and then only for a 
few moments. All three may be considered as his teachers and all 
three, as-is well known, admired Wordsworth. Nevertheless, 
Keats was accustomed to form independent judgments, and in his 
critical opinions of Wordsworth he seems to have been influenced 
but little by the attitude of his friends. His comments on the older 
poet show that Keats from the first instinctively recognized his 
greatness, and as he grew older, in spite of certain pronounced 
Teservations, his respect for Wordsworth’s poetic genius increased. 
What appears to be Keats’s earliest published comment on 
Wordsworth is found in the well-known sonnet beginning 


Great spirits now on earth are sojourning; 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 
Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 
Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing. 


In Keats’s letters the first direct reference to Wordsworth is a 
sentence relating to this same sonnet, which Haydon had proposed 
to show Wordsworth. ‘‘The idea of your sending it to Words- 
worth,”’ Keats exclaims, ‘“‘puts me out of breath—you know with 


what reverence I would send my well-wishes to him.’’® The second. 


is in September, 1817. Keats was again with his close friend 
Bailey at Oxford at the time, and the two had been studying 
Wordsworth together. Writing to Reynolds, who later was to 
play the rather shabby trick of anticipating Wordsworth’s Peter 
Bell by publishing a burlesque Peter Bell a few days before the 
genuine was to appear,’ Keats observes: 


5 November 20, 1816. 

6 Lord Houghton remarks, apropos of Keats’s excellent youthful critical taste: 
“Tt should here be remembered that Wordsworth was not then what he is now, that 
he was confounded with much that was thought ridiculous and unmanly in the new 
school, and that it was something for so young a student to have torn away the veil 
' of prejudice then hanging over the honored name, and have proclaimed his reverence 
in such earnest words while so many men of letters could only scorn and jeer.” — 
Houghton MSS. 

7 Reynolds, too, was an admirer of Wordsworth, but in common with Hunt, 
Lamb, and others, he thoroughly despised such naive pieces as The Idiot Boy, Alice 
Fell, etc. Keats was also a party to the Peter Bell trick, writing a brief notice of 
Reynolds’s verses for The Examiner. It was all done in good spirit, it would seem, 
as a sort of rebuke to a loved friend for his infirmities, rather than as an indication 
of a derogatory attitude toward his verse in general. (Keats’s notice appeared in 
The Examiner, April 25, 1819, a few days after Reynolds’ skit.) 
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Wordsworth sometimes, though in a fine way, gives us sentences in the 
style of school exercises.—For instance, 
The lake doth glitter 
Small birds twitter, etc. 


Now I think this is an excellent method of giving a very clear description 
of such an interesting place as Oxford is. 


Then he proceeds: 


The Gothic looks solemn 
The plain Doric column 
Supports an old bishop and crosier; 


And so on for eighteen lines. 

According to the evidence in Bailey’s memoranda, he and 
Keats were at this time studying Wordsworth’s poems together. 
Bailey’s comments, therefore, belong chronologically at this 
point: 


The following passage from Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality was 
deeply felt by Keats, who, however, at this time seemed to me to value 
this great poet rather in particular passages than in full-length portrait, 
as it were, of the great imaginative and philosophic Christian Poet, which 
he really is, and which Keats obviously, not long afterwards, felt him to 
be. 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise; 

But for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 
The last lines ke thought were quite awful in their application to a guilty 
finite creature, like man, in the appalling nature of the feelings which 
they suggested to a Cnouchttul mind.® 


Bailey also recounts that he and Keats often talked of the 
noble passage in Tintern Abbey beginning— 


That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 


8 Bailey’s Memoranda, Houghton MSS. (Quoted by Sidney Colvin in John 
Keats, pp. 145-146.) 
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and reports that Keats frequently mentioned this in his letters. 
And of the exquisite, ‘She dwelt among the untrodden ways,” 
Keats declared the simplicity of the concluding line ‘“‘to be the 
most perfect pathos.’’® 


Bailey praises Keats’s correct taste: 


I remember to have been struck with this by his remarks on that well 
known and often quoted passage of the Excursion upon the Greek Mythol- 
ogy—where it is said that 
Fancy fetched 
Even from the blazing chariot of the Sun 
A beardless youth who touched a golden lute 
And filled the illuminated groves with ravishment. 


Keats said this description of Apollo should have ended at the “golden 
lute,” and have left it to the imagination to complete the picture, how 
he “‘filled the illumined groves.”’ I think every man of taste will feel the 
justice of the remark.!° 


It will be seen that Keats had before him at this time at least 
the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads, the Poems of 1807, and 
The Excursion; it was therefore not a mere dip into Wordsworth 
but a comprehensive study of his best work, that formed a basis 
for his knowledge and critical judgment. This study made Keats 
eager to become personally acquainted with Wordsworth. In a 
fit of irritation at the evidence of pettiness in his friends Hunt and 
Haydon, he declared, “‘I am quite disgusted with literary men and 
will never know another except Wordsworth—no, not even Byron.” 
But Wordsworth, yes. 

In late December Keats met Wordsworth. From his letters, 
supplemented by memoranda of his friends, we learn something 
of Keats’s impressions. The actual first encounter, if-we are to 
trust Haydon’s account," Keats does not mention. Other meetings 
seem to have stirred him less than one would expect. Writing to 
his brothers a week after what must have been at least a second 


® See Colvin, p. 146. 

10 Thid. 

1 Quoted above, p. 1010. Miss Lowell is inclined to make a good deal of this 
‘ episode, which, she believes, explains Keats’s scanty references to Wordsworth in 
his letters to his brothers as well as the derogatory tone in which he sometimes 
speaks of Wordsworth in the first weeks subsequent to their meeting. In view of 
the eagerness he had shown to meet the older poet, Keats’s chill reports of his first 
contacts with him seem to lend color to this interpretation. 
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glimpse of Wordsworth, he mentions the matter so casually as to 
suggest a carefully studied nonchalance: 

I forget whether I had written my last before my Sunday evening at 

Haydon’s—no, I did not, or I should have told you, Tom, of a young 
man you met in Paris, at Scott’s, of the name of Ritchie. Then there was 
Wordsworth, Lamb, Monkhouse, Landseer, Kingston and your humble 
servant. 
In the same letter he relates in a matter-of-fact way that on 
Thursday he had promised to dine with Wordsworth, but the 
weather was so bad he was undecided, “for he [Wordsworth] 
lives at Mortimer Street.’”” The next sentence would appear the 
apogee of independence. What a stiff-necked youngster our young 
poet could be when his pride was touched! “I had an invitation 
to meet him at Kingston’s, but not liking that place I sent my 
excuse.” Then on second thought, “What I think of doing today 
is to dine in Mortimer street (Words*"), and sup here in the Feath 
buildings, as Mr. Wells has invited me.’”’ And following this, 
as if to outdo the very spirit of indifference, he remarks, “On 
Saturday, I called on Wordsworth before he went to Kingston’s, 
and was surprised to find him in a stiff collar. I saw his spouse, and 
I think his daughter.” 

Certainly there is here no enthusiasm, no evidence of any 
feeling of overwhelming reverence or devotion such as one might 
expect from the tenor of the earlier letter to Haydon, or from 
Haydon’s own account of Keats’s attitude in anticipation of the 
first introduction. The next mention of a meeting is in the same 
tone: “I have seen Wordsworth frequently—dined with him last 
Monday. Reynolds, I suppose you have seen.’”* That is all. One 
strongly suspects that, in addition to possible personal pique and 
hurt pride resulting from the older poet’s failure to appreciate his 
work, Keats was perhaps repelled by Wordsworth’s personality, 
and so forgot for the time his greatness as a poet. The sight of 
Wordsworth on the Saturday visit mentioned above, in elaborate 
costume was, no doubt, a shock to one of Keats’s simple and 
democratic tastes, and, also, must have impressed him as quite 
incongruous with the ideal the young poet had formed of this 
apostle of the dignity and beauty of lowly life. We have Mr. 
Dilke’s account of this meeting and of the resentment felt by Keats 
at Wordsworth’s attitude towards him: 


% To George and Thomas Keats, Jan. 5, 1818.- 
% To John Taylor, Jan. 10, 1818. 
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When Keats first called on Wordsworth, he was kept waiting a long 
time, and when Wordsworth entered he was in full flower, knee Breeches, 
silk stockings, etc., and in a great hurry as he was going to dine with one 
of the Commissioners of Stamps." 


Keats told this story with something of anger, Dilke relates, and 
one can easily imagine how it irritated him. All this no doubt 
dampened the young poet’s enthusiasm, and reflection on such un- 
pleasant incidents probably led to the impatient outburst in a 
letter to John Hamilton Reynolds, on February 3, against what he 
considered Wordsworth’s dogmatism and didacticism: 


It may be said that we ought to read our contemporaries, that Words- 
worth, ‘&c. should have their due from us. But, for the sake of a few fine 
imaginative or domestic passages, are we to be bullied into a certain 
Philosophy engendered in the whims of an Egotist? Every man has his 
speculations, but every man does not brood and peacock over them till 
he makes a false coinage and deceives himself. We hate poetry that has 
a palpable design on us, and, if we do not agree, seems to put its hand into 
its breeches pockets. Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a thing 
which enters into one’s soul, and does not startle or amaze it with itself, 
but with its subject. How beautiful are the retired flowers! How would 
they lose their beauty were they to throng into the highway, crying out, 
‘“‘Admire me, I am a violet! dote upon me, I am a primrose!” Modern 
poets differ from the Elizabethans in this; each of the moderns like an 
Elector of Hanover. governs his petty state, and knows how many straws 
are swept daily from the Causeways in all his dominions, and has a con- 
tinual itching that all Housewives should have their coppers well scoured. 
The ancients were Emperors of vast Provinces, they had only heard of 
the remote ones and scarcely cared to visit them.” 


In protesting against Wordsworth’s egotism Keats did not stand 
alone. Hazlitt, generally sympathetic with Wordsworth, attributes 
his lack of cordial feeling for Shakespeare to the fact that ‘‘Shakes- 
peare was the least of an egotist of anybody in the world.’® And 
again, commenting upon Wordsworth’s faults, Hazlitt declares, 


144 Houghton MSS (Quoted by Forman. John Keats. IV, 52.) 

16 Though Lord Houghton explains the negative note in this passage by the 
conjecture that Keats was piqued at the moment by Wordsworth’s careless remark 
about the Hymn to Pan as “a pretty piece of Paganism.”—Forman. IV, 72. As 
neither of these specific incidents could have occurred less than a month previous to 
the writing of this letter, it is likely that, while each may have contributed to Keats’s 
mood neither one alone explains it. It would seem safer to conclude that the letter 
represents a culmination of several weeks’ suppressed irritation. 

18 “Wordsworth” in The Spirit of the Age (Everyman, p. 258). 
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‘“‘But it happens to him, as to others, that his strength lies in his 
weakness; and perhaps we have no right to complain. We might 
get rid of the cynic and the egotist, and find in his stead a common- 
place man.’”” Keats at this point is not so tolerant, however. 
He is for the moment in thorough revulsion against Wordsworth 
and all he stands for. 


I will cut all this—I will have no more of Wordsworth or Hunt in 
particular. Why should we be of the tribe of Manassah when we can 
wander with Esaue Why should we kick against the pricks when we can 
walk on roses? Why should we be owls when we can be eagles? Why be 
teased with ‘‘nice-eyed wagtails’’ when we have in sight ‘the cherub 
contemplation”? Why with Wordsworth’s Matthew with a “‘bough of 
wilding in the hand” when we can have Jacques “under the oak” &c? 
The secret of the Bough of Wilding will run through your head faster 
than I can write it. Old Matthew spoke to him some years ago on some 
nothing, and because he happened in an Evening Walk to imagine the 
figure of the old Man, he must stamp it down in black and white, and it 
is henceforth sacred. I don’t mean to deny Wordsworth’s grandeur and 
Hunt’s merit, but I mean to say we need not be teased with grandeur and 
merit when we can have them great and unobtrusive. Let us have the 
old poets and Robin Hood. Your letter and its sonnets gave me more 
pleasure than will the whole of anybody’s life and opinion.!8 


There were other negative criticisms of Wordsworth from the 
pen of Keats during the next month and a half implying a personal 
distaste for the noted visitor from the Lakes. On February 19, | 
he wrote to his brothers, : 


I am sorry that Wordsworth has left a bad impression wherever he 
visited in town by his egotism, vanity, and bigotry. Yet he is a great 
poet if not a philosopher.?® 


A little later he says: 


I am afraid Wordsworth went rather hufi’d out of town..... I am 
sorry for it....he cannot expect but that every man of worth is as 
proud as himself. O that he had not fit with a Warrener.... that is 
din’d at Kingston’s.”° 

17 Ibid, p. 260. 

18 Feb. 3, 1818. (One month and six days after the first meeting with Words- 
worth.) 

19 Forman, IV, 80. 


20 To B. R. Haydon, April 10, 1818. It isa commentary on Keats’s eclectic taste 
in his friendships, perhaps in a degree a mark of an innate aristocratic temper, 
that he thoroughly and instinctively disliked Kingston, a man, we are told, of small 
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A third of these strictures is, I think, only half serious. Hunt, it 
will be noted, is again classed with Wordsworth as a sinner against 
good taste and beauty: 


‘It has as yet been a mystery to me how and where Wordsworth went. 
I can’t help thinking he has returned to his shell. . . . with his beautiful 
wife and enchanting sister. It is a great pity that people should by 
associating themselves with the finest things spoil them. Hunt has 
damned Hampstead and masks and Italian tales. Wordsworth has 
damned the lakes..... Milman has damned the old drama—West has 
damned wholesale. Peacock has damned satire—Ollier has damned music 
—Hazlitt has damned the bigoted and the blue-stockinged; how durst 
the Man? He is your only good damner, and if Iam damn’d—damn me 
if I shouldn’t like him to damn me.” 


It would appear from contemporary accounts that Keats was 
unfortunate in meeting Wordsworth at a time when he was not 
showing himself to good advantage. Henry Crabb Robinson 
reports that on this visit Wordsworth was in ‘‘one of his stiffest 
and most domineering moods of egotism much ruffled by the 
moderate strictures of Coleridge..... One evening in conver- 
sation he went so far as to treat that helpless genius, his old bosom 
friend and inspirer, with a rudeness of contradiction which even 
the most devoted of his friends found hard to forgive.”™” It was 


intellect, who combined with his propensities to petty politics a certain tendency 
to social climbing and such distinction as might be had from association with 
literary men of the day. Keats haughtily refused even to dine with him, and 
deplored Wordsworth’s compliance. 

21To Haydon. March 23, 1818. 

2 As reported by Sidney Colvin in John Keats, p. 245. In Robinson’s entry for 
December 27, 1817, repeated by Knight in Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, X, 288-289, 
we read, ‘“‘....I was for the first time in my life not pleased with Wordsworth. 
And Coleridge appeared to advantage in his presence. C. spoke of painting in that 
style of mysticism which is now his habit. W. met this by dry unfeeling contra- 
diction. C. maintained that painting was not an art which would operate on the 
vulgar, and W. declared this opinion to be degrading to art. C. illustrated his 
assertions by reference to Raphael’s Madonnas. W. could not think that a field 
for high intellect lay within such a subject as a Mother and child; and when C. 
talked of the divinity of these works, W. asked whether he thought he should have 
discovered their beauties if he had not known that Raphael was an artist. And 
when C. said that was an unkind question, W. made no apology. Independently 
of the unfeeling manner, I thought W. substantially wrong. It was not so clear to 
me that C. was right. Coming away, I found the Lambs felt as I did... .” 

In Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary and Correspondence, edited by Thomas Sadler, 
Boston, 1869, the entry for December 27, though recording the dinner, contains 
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about this time, too, that Wordsworth, hearing the next Waver- 
ley novel was to be about Rob Roy, took down his own ballad of 
that name, read it to the company and remarked, “I do not know 
what more Mr. Scott can have to say on the subject.”8 Much of 
this sort of thing, if Keats saw it, would assuredly grate on his 
sensitive nerves, and would account for any degree of temporary 
revulsion. Indeed, in his further comment upon this same incident, 
Charles Cowden Clarke gives a clue as to Keats’s reaction: 


From Keats’s description of his mentor’s manner, as well as behavior, 
that evening, it would seem to be one of the usual ebullitions of egoism, 
not to say of the uneasiness of those who were accustomed to hear the 
great moral philosopher discourse upon his own productions, and descant 
upon those of a contemporary.™ 


Further grounds for Keats’s alienation might be found in thei 
differing political views. Wordsworth, formerly a champion of the 
Liberals, was at this time rapidly swinging to the Conservative 
side, and his defection must have been disappointing to Keats. 

On the walking trip with Brown in the summer of 1818, Keats 
called at Mount Rydal to see Wordsworth, ‘‘who was not at 
home,” he writes, “nor any of the family. I wrote a note and left 
it on the mantel piece.’*5 Lord Houghton records: 


His disappointment at missing Wordsworth was very great, and he 
hardly concealed his vexation when he found that he owed the privation 
to the interest which the elder poet was taking in the general election. 
This annoyance would perhaps have been diminished if the two poets 
had happened to be on the same side in politics; but as it was, no views 
and objects could be more opposed.” 


Keats has not left us without his own testimony to this point. 
In a letter unearthed from the files of a Louisville newspaper by 


no reference to this argument between Coleridge and Wordsworth. Mr. Sadler 
possibly suppressed the unfavorable reference to shield the fair name of Words- 
worth. It may also be noted that in quoting H. C. Robinson’s account of an 
evening’s conversation at Lamb’s a few days later, Mr. Sadler again omits a signifi- 
cant sentence. Robinson says he could catch little of the conversation, “But I 
heard a long time Coleridge quoting Wordsworth’s verses; and W. quoting, not 
Coleridge’s, but his own.” (Knight. X, 289.) Mr. Sadler gives no hint of these 
omissions. | 

*% C. Cowden Clarke: Recollections of Writers, p. 149. 

24 Recollections of Writers, p. 149. 

** To Thomas Keats. June 29, 1818. 

% Forman, John Keats. IV, 117, note. 
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Professor Ralph Leslie Rusk, and reprinted in the North American 
Review, March, 1924, the poet relates that just before the visit to 
Mount Rydal he had been at Bowne, situated on Windermere and 
had there inquired of a waiter for Wordsworth. 


The waiter knew him [writes Keats] he said that he had been here a 
few days ago, canvassing for the Lowthers. What think you of that— 
Wordsworth versus Brougham!! Sad—sad—sad—and yet the family 
has been his friend always. What can we say? 


The whole circumstance was disturbing to the young poet. ‘‘What 
can we say?” expressed it all. A little later he writes, 


The border inhabitants are quite out of keeping with the romance 
about them, from a continual intercourse with London rank and fashion. 
. But Lord Wordsworth, instead of being in retirement, has himself 
and his house full in the thick of fashionable visitors quite convenient to 
be pointed at all the summer long. 


Keats, who disliked, almost passionately, aristocracy and 
aristocratic pretensions, who had no taste for, and was always 
uncomfortable in, fashionable society, was plainly repelled: it is 
easy to understand his vexation at this new view of ‘‘Lord Words- 
worth.” 

Still more potent, perhaps, in tending to alienate Keats from his 
older contemporary was the distinct consciousness, as Mr. J. M. 
Murry has pointed out in his Keats and Shakespeare, of certain 
essential oppositions between his own poetic temperament and 
Wordsworth’s. Keats, with natural affinities with the Shakes- 
pearean type of genius, the peculiar quality of which is “negative 
capability,” a power of “submission to the instant feeling,” a 
spontaneous surrender to ‘‘instinctive impulses,” placed himself 
upon guard against a poet to whom he once referred as one of 
“our intellectual monopolists,’”” whose poetic character he de- 
scribed as “the Wordsworthian or egotistical sublime,’’?® whose 
whole nature he felt to be dominated by a sort of intellectual 
snobbery and self-consciousness. So that, altogether, upon 
temperamental, political and artistic grounds, to say nothing of 
personal pique growing out of the incident relating to the Hymn to 
Pan, it would seem that there was ample reason for the distaste 
expressed by the young poet for his older contemporary. 


7 Article on Kean. The Champion. December 21, 1817. 
28 Forman, IV, p. 173. 
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But this is only half the story. It will be observed that even 
when most adverse in his criticism Keats does not deny poetic 
greatness to Wordsworth. Wordsworth is offensive through his 
“vanity and bigotry,’—‘‘Yet he is a great poet if not a phil- 
osopher.’”’ In his most severe mood towards Wordsworth, Keats 
can cry out agdinst poetry that contains a “certain philosophy 
engendered in the whims of an Egotist,”’ but in the same breath 
he adds, “I don’t mean to deny Wordsworth’s grandeur,’’ thus 
qualifying his condemnation of the older poet as a personal, 
temperamental matter rather than as a stricture on his genius. 
Again, it is noteworthy that on the same day he speaks to one 
correspondent in the most icy tone of indifference,—‘“‘I have seen 
Wordsworth frequently—dined with him last Monday. Reynolds, 
I suppose you have seen,’”’—to another he writes of Wordsworth’s 
Excursion as one of the “three things in the modern world to 
rejoice at.’”’ And when he draws a direct contrast between ‘‘the 
poetical character itself’? to which “I belong’’—‘“‘that sort dis- 
tinguished from the Wordsworthian, or egotistical Sublime; which 
is a thing per se, and stands alone,” he does not for a moment deny 
Wordsworth admission to the rank of great poetical characters: 
in fact, he gives him a unique place among poets, a lonely place 
indeed; yet if solitary, not less grand. 

It is quite clear, as I shall attempt to show in later papers, that 
in spite of certain antagonisms in poetic nature, Keats early 
perceived that Wordsworth had much to give him, that there 
were certain aspects in the older poet’s thinking on poetry and the 
poetic education which were quite harmonious with his own deeper 
conceptions, and that, at least as a partial result of their personal 
contact during the early months of 1818, Keats was, both in his 
actions and his thinking, deeply and permanently affected. 

One of Keats’s utterances on Wordsworth at this period is 
notable, not only for its import but for the fact that he repeated it 
in a second letter three days later, showing that he recognized in ita 
good thing well said. He wrote to Haydon on January 10, thirteen 
days after his first meeting with Wordsworth: “I am convinced 
that there are three things to rejoice at in this Age—The Excursion, 
Your Pictures, and Hazlitt’s depth of Taste.’’? And three days 
later he wrote to George and Thomas Keats: “‘In a note to Haydon 
—I said if there were three things superior in the modern world, 


29 Forman, IV. 56. 
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they were The Excursion, Haydon’s Pictures, and Hazlitt’s depth 
of Taste.’*° To Benjamin Bailey he wrote on January 23, “TI have 
seen a good deal of Wordsworth,” and as we have noted before, 
Keats had of late frequently dined with the older poet at Haydon’s 
and elsewhere. It is probable that in the meantime he had been re- 
reading the Excursion. No doubt the Haydon-Hunt group were 
reading and discussing Wordsworth at every opportunity. The 
advent of the noted Lake poet to this half-caste circle** produced 
a great flurry; that is evident from the memoranda of half a 
dozen busy pens of the period—that of Haydon, of Hunt, of 
Clark, Dilke, of Crabb Robinson, of Severn, and finally of Keats 
himself. 

That Keats enjoyed certain special intimacies with Wordsworth 
is suggested by Sidney Colvin. His evidence is from Joseph 
Severn’s account of Keats’s excitement after an evening with 
Wordsworth. Severn tells how, while he was toiling late one night, 
Keats burst into his lodging fresh from Wordsworth’s company, 
in a state of eager elation over. his experience. He must have heard 
talk or reading that delighted him—‘“‘What one would like to think 
is that Wordsworth had been reading Keats some of those great 
passages in the Prelude without which the master cannot truly be 
more than half known—.’’* 

Keats may have heard the Prelude; indeed there would seem to 
be evidence in his correspondence and poetry, as I shall show later, 
that points to the fact that he did in some manner become ac- 
quainted with this great poem; but it would seem quite unlikely 
that Keats received any such special favors from Wordsworth as 
Colvin suggests. If read at all, the Prelude was probably offered 
to the group as a whole gathered at one of the usual meeting 
places—Haydon’s or Hunt’s perhaps. Keats’s records certainly 
show no indications of anything like kindly attentions from 
Wordsworth. But, as Colvin suggests, there were other things that 
might have aroused the enthusiasm of Keats. And he quotes from 
Hazlitt’s account of Wordsworth’s conversations: 


80 Forman, IV. 57. 

31 ““FTalf-caste’’—Let us remember that Leigh Hunt had lately been in prison 
and was out of favor with the party in power, that Haydon had grievously offended 
the reigning dictators in English art, and in spite of merit and his best efforts, was 
never admitted to the Academy, and that the others were as a group scorned by 
the Tory reviews who had derisively dubbed them “cockneys” and had pretty 
effectively discredited them with the nation. 

® John Keats, p. 250. 
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It is fine to hear him talk of the way in which certain subjects should 
have been treated by eminent poets, according to his notions of the art. 
Thus he finds. fault with Dryden’s description of Bacchus in the Alex- 
ander’s Feast, as if he were a mere good-looking youth or boon com- 
panion. You would think in hearing him speak on this subject that you 
saw Titian’s picture of the meeting of Bacchus and Ariadne—so clever 
were his conceptions, so glowing his style. 


This sort of thing would indeed have set Keats’s mind “forward 
like a billiard ball,” as he once suggested a visit to Chaucer’s 
Canterbury would do for him, and send him home all excitement. 
And if he had heard portions of the Prelude in addition, that 
excitement would have been great indeed. 

In citing passages from Keats in which we find direct reference 
to Wordsworth, it is fitting to place emphasis upon that very 
important one in which occurs the famous simile of the Mansion 
of Life. It was written at a time when, in all probability, Words- 
worth’s influence upon the young poet was at its height—in early 
May, of 1818. It undoubtedly marks the culmination of months 
of consideration of the comparative merits of the two poets dis- 
cussed—Milton and Wordsworth,—and is a splendid example of 
detached, impersonal critical evaluation. It may be looked upon 
as the young poet’s most important, perhaps as his final, judgment 
upon the question of Wordsworth’s poetic greatness. The passage 
has been much quoted, but a discussion of the relationship between 
Wordsworth and Keats would be incomplete without including 
the more pertinent sentences. Keats writes: 


You say, ‘I fear there is little chance of anything else in this life,’ —you 
seem by that to have been going through with a more painful and acute 
zest the same labyrinth that I have—I have come to the same conclusion 
thus far. My Branchings out therefrom have been numerous: one of them 
is the consideration of Wordsworth’s genius and as a help, in the manner of 
gold being the meridian Line of worldly wealth, how he differs from 
Milton. And here I have nothing but surmises, from an uncertainty 
whether Milton’s apparently less anxiety for Humanity proceeds from 
his seeing further or not than Wordsworth: and whether Wordsworth 
has in truth epic passion, and martyrs himself to the human heart, 
the main region of his song. In regard to his genius alone—we find 
what he says true as far as we have experienced, and we can judge no 
further but by larger experience—for axioms in philosophy are not 
axioms until they are proved upon our pulses. 


% Hazlitt: The Spirit of the Age. Collected Works. IV, p. 276. 
4 Letter to Reynolds, May 3, 1818. 
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When one studies this passage in connection with Keats’s other 
letters and his verse, it becomes evident that in spite of certain 
antagonisms which to a degree drove him and Wordsworth apart, 
they were bound together as kindred spirits by their sympathy 
as to the fundamentals of poetry and life. 


I will return to Wordsworth—whether or no he has an extended vision 
or a circumscribed grandeur—whether or no he is an eagle in his nest 
or on the wing. And to be more explicit and to show you how tall I stand 
by the giant, I will put down a simile of human life as far as I now per- 
ceive it; that is, to the point to which I say we both have arrived at. Well 
—I compare human life to a large Mansion of many apartments, two of 
which I can only describe, the doors of the rest being shut upon me. The 
first we step into we call the Infant, or Thoughtless Chamber, in which 
we remain as long as we do not think. We remain there a long while, 
and notwithstanding the doors of the second Chamber remain open, 
showing a bright appearance, we care not to hasten to it; but there are 
at length imperceptibly impelled by the awakening of the thinking 
principle within us—we no sooner get into the second Chamber, which 
I shall call the Chamber of Maiden-Thought, than we become intoxicated 
with the light and the atmosphere, we see nothing but pleasant wonders, 
and think of delaying there forever in delight. However, among the 
effects this breathing is father of is that tremendous one of sharpening 
one’s vision into the heart and nature of Man—of convincing one’s nerves 
that the world is full of Misery and Heartbreak, Pain, Sickness, and 
oppression. .... tn 


The last sentence recalls the declaration of Moneta in The Fall 
of Hyperion that none can usurp the height of poetic greatness 
except those ‘‘to whom the miseries of the world’’ have become so 
real that they ‘“‘will not let them rest.’”’? In the sentences which 
follow, Keats shows that he clearly appreciates the serious and 
difficult nature of the process of becoming a great poet, and is 
willing enough at certain points to take Wordsworth as his guide. 


.. whereby this Chamber of Maiden Thought becomes gradually 
darkened, and at the same time, on all sides of it, many doors are set open 
—but all dark—all leading to dark passages. We see not the balance of 
good and evil; we are in a mist, we are now in that state, we feel the 
“Burden of the Mystery.”’ To this point was Wordsworth come, as far 
as I can conceive, when he wrote Tintern Abbey, and it seems to me that 
his genius is explorative of those passages. Now if we live, and go on think- 
ing, we too shall explore them. He is a genius and superior to us, in so 
far as he can, more than we, make discoveries and shed a light in them. 


%® Tbid. 
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Here I must think Wordsworth is deeper than Milton..... From the 
Paradise Lost and the other Works of Milton, I hope it is not too presuming, 
even between ourselves, to say that his Philosophy, human and diyine, 
may be tolerably understood by one not much advanced in years..... 
He did not think into the human heart as Wordsworth has done. Yet 
Milton as a Philosopher had sure as great powers as Wordsworth. 
What is then to be inferred? O many things. It proves there is really a 
grand march of intellect, it proves that a mighty Providence subdues 
the mightiest minds to the service of the time being, whether it be in 
Human Knowledge or Religion. I have often pitied a tutor who has to 
hear ‘“Nom. Musa” so often dinnd into his ears—I hope you may not 
have the same pain in this scribbling—I may have read these things 
before, but I never have had even a thus dim perception of them; and 
moreover, I like to say my lesson to one who will endure my tediousness, 
for my own sake. 


Here Keats as a fair-minded critic oblivious of all personal 
prejudices, has recorded his judgment of Wordsworth as a poet. 
His measure of a poet’s greatness is his ability to ‘‘see into the life 
of all things.’”’ Milton did not, like Wordsworth, ‘‘think into the 
human heart,” and to that extent Wordsworth was a greater poet 
than Milton. Keats, it will be remembered, had been studying the 
Paradise Lost anew, and was greatly affected by it, as is partly 
shown by Miltonic influence in Hyperion. But Keats does not 
quite consent to rank Wordsworth above Milton, so he gracefully 
creates for himself a gap through which he may escape from the 
conclusion of his logic; and leading from the remark, ‘‘Yet Milton 
as a philosopher had sure as great powers as Wordsworth,” he 
ascribes Wordsworth’s apparent superiority to a “grand march of 
intellect.’’ The passage as a whole is a splendid tribute to Words- 
worth as a philosophic poet, and, together with his declaration, 
“‘T am convinced that there are three things to rejoice at in this 
age—The Excursion, Haydon’s Pictures, and Hazlitt’s depth of 
Taste,’ may be taken as Keats’s most serious evaluation of his 
fellow poet. 

Keats’s attitude at this time—May, 1818—may be summarized, 
then, as follows: Although disliking Wordsworth’s personality, 
his didactic poetry, and his Betty Foys and Alice Fells, Keats 
could temporarily forget his irritations in admiration of Words- 
worth’s finer qualities, his insight and the lofty sweep of his 
imagination. It is probable that Keats neither retreated nor 


% Ibid. 
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advanced much from this position later. In March, 1819, he 
described himself as one who “‘liketh half of Wordsworth.’’®? 
A few days later he remarked, ‘‘Wordsworth is going to publish 
a Poem called Peter Bell—what a perverse fellow it is,’’>* and then 
speaks with satisfaction of Reynolds’ plan to anticipate Words- 
worth’s poem with a Peter Bell of his own. “It would be as well,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘to trounce Lord Byron in the same manner.’’ In the 
“notice” of Reynolds’ skit, Keats still further reveals his eclectic 
attitude toward Wordsworth. Though written in the spirit of fun, 
yet, like many a jest, it is two-thirds dead earnest: “It may be 
seen from two or three passages of [sic] in this little skit, that the 


writer of it has felt the finer parts of Mr. Wordsworth, and perhaps 


expatiated with his more remote and sublimer muse.” Beside this 
we may place a remark printed a few weeks later: ‘‘The more he 
may love the sad embroidery of the Excursion, the more he will 
hate the coarse samplers of Betty Foy and Alice Fell.’’8* This is 
again serious criticism, and succinctly illustrates the sharp line 
Keats drew between the Wordsworth he admired and the Words- 
worth for whom he felt a profound distaste. 
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37 Forman, op. cit., V, 35. 
88 Tbid., p. 40. 
39 The Examiner, April 25, 1819. 
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HOMAS CARLYLE’S essay entitled German Playwrights 
appeared in the Foreign Review in 1829. The three play- 
wrights dealt with as representatives of the whole class in Germany 
are Grillparzer, Klingemann and Miillner. If the space devoted 
to each of these three could be regarded as a criterion of their 
relative merit Klingemann would rank slightly above Grillparzer, 
and Miillner would have to be considered almost doubly as im- 
portant as either of the other two. In a footnote Carlyle lists the 
following plays of Grillparzer which had appeared prior to 1829: 
Die Aknfrau, Konig Ottokars Glick und Ende and Sappho. He 
disposes of Die Ahnfrau in summary fashion in about two pages, 
devotes about three to Konig Ottokar, and dismisses Sappho with 
a few sentences. Of Das Goldene Vliess, which had appeared in 
1821, Carlyle merely says (p. 97): ‘‘His Goldene Vliess we sus- 
pect to be of similar character, [like Sappho] but have not yet 
found time and patience to study it.” 
In a comparatively lengthy and somewhat whimsical introduc- 
tion Carlyle states that it is his purpose 


to inquire a very little into the actual state of the dramatic trade in 
Germany, and exhibit some detached features of it to the consideration 
of our readers. .... Our avowed object is to promote the sound 
study of Foreign Literature; which study, like all other earthly under- 
takings, has its negative as well as its positive side. We have already, 
as occasion served, borne testimony to the merits of various German 
poets; and must now say a word on certain German poetasters; hoping 
that it may be chiefly a regard to the former which has made us 
take even this slight notice of the latter; for the bad is in itself of 
no value, and only worth describing lest it be mistaken for the good. 

Our own knowledge of this subject is in the highest degree 
limited; and, indeed, to exhaust it, or attempt discussing it with scien- 
tific precision would be an impossible enterprise. ... . One brief 
shy glance into this huge bivouac of Playwrights, all sawing and 
planing with such tumult, and we leave it, probably for many years 
(p. 88). 


In this essay Carlyle makes a sharp distinction between the play- 


* References are to pages of Vol. II of the Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, London, Chapman & Hall. 
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wright and the dramatist, very definitely employing the former 
term as one of reproach. The playwright has no poetic and 
philosophical insight into life; he lacks vision and ideas, gives the 
public a counterfeit product, and makes up superficially for lack 
of thought content by manipulating a battery of artificial devices 
whose purpose is to deceive the gullible theater-goer. Carlyle 
distinguishes between genuine dramatic values and the theatrical 
artifices of the playwright: 


But it is a universal feature of him [the playwright] that he at- 
tempts, by prosaic, and, as it were, mechanical means, to accomplish 
an end which, except by poetical genius, is absolutely not to be ac- 
complished. For the most part, he has some knack, or trick of the 
trade, which by close inspection can be detected, and so the heart of 
the mystery seen into. He may have one trick, or many; and the 
more cunningly he can disguise these, the more perfect is he as a 
craftsman; for were the public once to penetrate his sleight-of-hand, 
it were all over with him (p. 91). 


The difference is one between creation and manufacture; the latter 
is based upon processes which can be learned, whereas the former 
is the spontaneous product of a rare personality, of a poet who is— 


a man of a purer, higher, richer nature than other men; which higher 
nature shall itself, after earnest inquiry, have taught him the proper 
form for embodying its inspirations, as indeed the imperishable beauty 
of these will shine, with more or less distinctness, through any form 
whatever (p. 115). 


In part this view is akin to that of the German Storm and Stress 
enthusiasts who held that the poet unconsciously fashions form 
in accordance with the untrammeled spirit of his individual genius. 
Carlyle’s protest against the playwright arises from his insistence 
that such a craftsman is insincere and employs tricks whose effect 
is carefully calculated. For Carlyle insists vehemently that skill 
and craftsmanship cannot offset the poetic urge which irresistibly 
impels the true artist to produce profound creations having great 
spiritual and ethical values and presenting a stimulating, sound 
philosophy of life. 

What misled Carlyle into classifying Grillparzer with play- 
wrights such as Klingemann, Miillner, and Kotzebue, with tech- 
nicians who strive for outward theatrical effects in their pandering 
to the cheap taste of the theater-goer bent on entertainment and 
amusement? To begin with, Carlyle was hardly at his best as a 
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critic of the drama. His limitations in this respect are summed 
up by Professor F. W. Roe as follows: 


Where his taste and sympathy were not appealed to, he was apt 
to become intolerant and sometimes frankly antagonistic. His tastes 
and sympathies, moreover, excluded a large area of literature from the 
field of his interest, and hence his services to criticism were very 
considerably limited. Carlyle was by nature deficient in sympathy 
with two great forms of literature, the novel and the drama.... . But 
interest in story, plot or character-development he had little, even from 
the first.? 


Consequently it is not surprising that Carlyle failed to make 
careful distinctions as to the merits of certain dramas. Moreover 
the fate-element in Die Alinfrau seems to have prejudiced Carlyle 
in his evaluation of Grillparzer and to have biased his judgment 
of the dramatist’s subsequent productions. This is not to be 
wondered at, since even in Germany Grillparzer was long judged 
on the basis of his A/mfrau and accordingly rated as a dramatist 
of fate? Obviously Die Ahnfrau could hope for no sympathetic 
reception by Carlyle. In it he found no treatment of life and 
character which would serve to enlighten humanity, nothing to 
relate individual destiny to spiritual forces transcending the uni- 
verse, no powerful characters who triumphed over great obstacles, 
and no constructive, stimulating ideas. A view of life that re- 
garded man as a mere puppet whose destiny is determined by a 
whimsical fate tugging at invisible strings—this was too unheroic 
a conception to appeal to the Titan element in Carlyle. A fate 
tragedy was abhorrent to an ethical idealist like Carlyle because 
it entailed a moral conception which makes man’s destiny depend 
on impersonal, irrational caprice rather than upon his own acts. 
Such caprice does away entirely with moral responsibility, since 
the individual cannot be held accountable for acts which are not 
determined by free choice. Carlyle’s attitude toward the fate 
tragedy as such is clearly summed up in the following words: 


How shall anyone, in the drama, or in poetry of any sort, present 
a consistent philosophy of life, which is the soul and ultimate essence 


* Thomas Carlyle as a Critic of Literature, Columbia Univ. Press, 1910, 
p. 144. 
*In his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Braunschweig, Westermann, 


1920, 9th ed., Adolf Bartels says (p. 298): “Sein zweites Stiick, ‘Sappho’.... 
stellte Grillparzers Dichtergrdésse bei allen Urteilsfahigen fest, wenn er 
auch bei dem Durchschnitt, namentlich in Norddeutschland, Namen und 
Ruf eines Schicksalsdramatikers nie recht los wurde.” 
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of poetry, if he and every mortal know that the whole moral basis of 
his ideal world is a lie? And is it other than a lie that man’s life is, 
was, or could be, grounded on this pettifogging principle of a Fate that 
pursues woodcutters and cowherds with miraculous visitations, on 
stated days of the month? Can we, with any profit, hold the mirror 
up to Nature in this wise? When our mirror is no mirror, but only, 
as it were, a nursery saucepan, and that long since grown rusty? 
(p. 114). 


Having rated Grillparzer as a mere playwright rather than as 
a poet and dramatist, Carlyle dispenses with the more careful 
method of approach manifest in others of his critical essays. The 
principles of literary criticism which mark Carlyle’s treatment of 
that literature which he considered serious and great are flung to 
the winds in dealing with an author whom he rates as a lowly 
“‘fourth-rate Dramatist” (p. 97). Of sympathetic attitude on the 
part of Carlyle toward one stigmatized as a playwright there could 
be none. Why then should he trouble to analyze the aims of such 
a writer? Why look for “his good qualities before pronouncing 
on his bad’’* when it was a foregone conclusion with Carlyle that 
in this case all was bound to be bad? Accordingly, his criticism 
of Grillparzer is patronizing, superficial, and destructive. Bio- 
graphical considerations, which play so prominent a part in Car- 
lyle’s best interpretation of literature, are here ignored. Of Grill- 
parzer himself he says cursorily: ‘Franz Grillparzer seems to be 
an Austrian; which country is reckoned nowise fertile in poets; 
a circumstance that may perhaps have contributed a little to his 
own rather rapid celebrity” (p. 90). Since Carlyle omits bio- 
graphical data and postpones any historical approach to Grill- 
parzer’s Aknfrau until later on in dealing with the fate tragedy 
of Miillner, what method does he follow? One can scarcely speak 
of a method at all. Instead Carlyle damns by faint praise, be- 
stowed condescendingly with an air of conscious superiority. The 
following will serve as a good illustration: 


For, indeed, Grillparzer is a most inoffensive man, nay, positively 
rather meritorious; nor is it without reluctance that we name him 
under this head of Playwrights, and not under that of Dramatists 
which he aspires to..... Undoubtedly there #s a small vein of 
tenderness and grace running through him; a seeming modesty also, 
and real love for his art, which gives promise of better things (p. 90). 


* Miscellaneous and Critical Essays, Vol. I, p. 218; essay on Goethe. 
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Yet Carlyle affirms at once that as yet he knows no scene or line 
of Grillparzer which exhibits more than mediocrity. He pro- 
nounces Die Ahnfrau , 


by much the worst Play of his that we have seen. ...; a deep 
tragedy of the Castle-Specter sort; the whole mechanism of which was 
discernible and condemnable at a single glance. It is nothing but the 
old story of Fate; an invisible Nemesis visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation, etc. (p. 91). 


Carlyle subsequently quotes six lines from the tragedy, sum- 
marizes the plot and concludes with these words: “Of this poor 
Ancestress we shall only say farther: Wherever she be, requiescat! 
requtescat!”’ (p. 93). 

There is no attempt at analysis from the standpoint of structure, 
technique, style, diction, meter, alliteration, vowel-coloring, or 
dialog. Nor is there any reference to the manner in which the 
youthful Grillparzer so strikingly produced an atmosphere of im- 
pending doom and disaster. Instead Carlyle refers to ‘‘the fright- 
ful uproar everywhere throughout that night” (p. 93). Thus the 
discussion of Die Ahnfrau represents a mere waving of the hand 
in perfunctory dismissal. Of character portrayal and structure in 
this tragedy not a word except as Carlyle applies brief introductory 
remarks to Grillparzer’s dramas in general. Thus he dismisses 
character portrayal with this sentence: “Though swarming with 
characters, [Grillparzer’s plays] too often express only one char- 
acter, and that no very extraordinary one,—the character of Franz 
Grillparzer himself” (p. 91). Entirely apart from such reflection 
of Gnillparzer’s traits in his characters, which will be discussed 
later, this statement is erroneous, since two of the three dramas 
criticized, Die Ahnfrau and Sappho, have but very few characters. 
In a further introductory generalization Carlyle damns the struc- 
ture of Grillparzer’s plays without reservations, saying that 
“though regularly divided into scenes and separate speeches, [they | 
are essentially monological” (p. 9of.). With Carlyle’s views on 
the structure of Grillparzer’s dramas it is interesting to compare 
those of later critics. Suffice it to quote two recognized literary 
historians as representative of a general viewpoint. W. Scherer® 
states that Grillparzer “was a perfect master of dramatic tech- 
nique.” Professor Robertson pronounces a similar judgment: 


°A History of German Literature, translated from the Third German 
Edition, New York, 1908. II, 312. 
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The most noticeable feature of Die Ahnfrau, however, is the skill with 
which it is built up; certainly no other leading dramatist of the world 
has begun his career with so little to learn as Grillparzer in the art 
of dramatic construction. 


The general tone of Carlyle’s criticism of Konig Ottokar is much 
like that of his remarks on Die Ahnfrau. He pronounces the 
former “a much more innocent piece” and asserts that Grill- 
parzer aims 


to subdue us not by old-women’s fables of Destiny, but by the accum- 
ulated splendor of thrones and principalities, the cruel or magnanimous 
pride of Austrian Emperors and Bohemian conquerors, the wit of 
chivalrous courtiers, and beautiful but shrewish queens; the whole set 
off by a proper intermixture of coronation-ceremonies, Hungarian 
dresses, whiskered halberdiers, alarms of battle, and the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war (p. 93 f.). 


Carlyle emphasizes the fullness of outward striking action which 
may present a varied spectacle but lacks “any discernible coher- 
ence” (p. 94) and is devoid of soul and meaning. Evidently 
Carlyle did not concern himself with searching for an explanation 
of the fullness of action which he condemns. The reason is easy 
to find. Grillparzer was dealing with an historic personage whose 
life and destiny were bound up with a broad, involved series of 
occurrences; these the dramatist found it necessary to condense in 
limited compass in order to give a wider characterization of Otto- 
kar in his relation to significant events. On the basis of most 
extensive historical studies Grillparzer portrayed the events of 
seventeen years in careful sequence. Yet so strongly was Carlyle 
convinced of the fundamental incoherence and lack of unity of 
Konig Ottokar that he did not even give a summary of the plot 
as he had done in the case of Dte Aknfrau. Carlyle accuses 
Grillparzer of striving after effect ‘“‘calculated to depend chiefly 
on its quantity; on the mere number of astonishments, and joyful 
or deplorable adventures there brought to light” (p. 94). Here 
Carlyle’s impatience with what he regards as the literature of en- 
tertainment is clearly manifest; it makes him suspicious of a 
gorgeous, colorful spectacle which for him can have but one in- 
tent—namely, that of deceiving the curious spectator and covering 
up a paucity of ideas. 


*John G. Robertson, A History of German Literature, London, 1903; 
Pp. 532. 
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In a disparaging and ironical tone Carlyle continues: 


There is even some attempt at delineating character in this Play: 
certain of the dramatis persone are evidently meant to differ from 
certain others, not in dress and name only, but in nature and mode of 
being; so much indeed they repeatedly assert, or hint, and do their 
best to make good,—unfortunately, however, with very indifferent suc- 
cess. In fact, these dramatis persone are rubrics and titles rather than 
persons; for most part, mere theatrical automata, with only a me- 
chanical existence. The truth of the matter is, Grillparzer cannot com- 
municate a poetic life to any character or object; and in this, were 
it in no other way, he evinces the intrinsically prosaic nature of his 
talent (p. 94). 


Although he maintains (p. 91) that the character of Grillparzer 
is frequently reflected in the personages of his dramas, Carlyle 
refrains from any development of this assertion through compari- 
son. Even a somewhat casual study of some of Grillparzer’s 
characters would have revealed the fact that they frequently are 
anything but robust, strong-willed, dominant individuals; instead, 
they are wont to share some of the vacillating, hesitant, weakly . 
resigning tendencies of the author, who lacked confidence in his 
own powers to such a degree that he withdrew from the influence 
of strong personalities. Instead of being single-minded and un- 
shaken in the determined pursuit of a definite goal they are fre- 
quently complex, changeable creatures swayed by passing mood 
and impulse, sensitive persons who yield and respond to emotion 
and to the stress and strain of events. Carlyle disregards the fact 
that in an historical drama of large proportions numerous minor 
figures become necessary. Being incidental they are practically 
bound to be more or less colorless and to represent “rubrics.” One 
can hardly expect heralds, ladies-in-waiting, messengers, soldiers 
and subordinates to be individualized within the narrow confines 
of drama. Yet Carlyle does not distinguish between such unim- 
portant figures on the one hand, and primary and secondary char- 
acters on the other. Nevertheless even some of the secondary 
characters such as Zawisch, Milota, old Merenberg and Kunigunde 
are well drawn. Indeed, Grillparzer’s character portrayal is fre- 
quently of a subtle kind not found in stage directions and in 
speeches obviously designed to portray persons. It frequently be- 
comes necessary to weigh lines very carefully to interpret his 
complicated characters. Like Grillparzer himself, they do not 
wage a determined struggle against the forces of destiny. 
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Carlyle’s tendency to write in a belittling, patronizing manner 
stands out also in the following statement: 
On the whole, however, we remember Konig Ottokar without ani- 
mosity; and to prove that Grillparzer, if he could not make it poetical, 
might have made it less prosaic, and has, in fact, something better 
in him than is here manifested, we shall quote one passage, which 
strikes us really rather sweet and natural (p. 95). 


Then follows a slightly condensed translation of thirty-nine lines. 

The principal elements in the criticism of Kénig Ottokar are a 
somewhat detailed enumeration of the quantitative, spectacular 
features of the drama, a pronouncement of Grillparzer’s inability 
to create convincing, living, individualized characters, a denial of 
any Claims to poetic talent, the charge of lack of coherence in plot 
and of “abundance in superficial contents compensating the ab- 
sence of selectness and callida junctura” (p. 94). Of Sappho 
Carlyle writes in toto: 


Besides this Ahknfrau and Ottokar, he has written two dramas, 
Sappho and Das Goldene Vliess (The Golden Fleece), on quite another 
principle; aiming apparently at some Classic model or at least at some 
French reflex of such a model. Sappho, which we are sorry to learn 
is not his last piece, but his second, appears to us very considerably 
the most faultless production of his we are yet acquainted with. There 
is a degree of grace and simplicity in it, a softness, polish and general 
good taste, little to be expected from the author of the Aknfrau. If he 
cannot bring out the full tragic meaning of Sappho’s situation, he con- 
trives, with laudable dexterity, to avoid the ridicule that lies within a 
single step of it; his Drama is weak and thin but innocent, loveable; 
nay, the last scene strikes us as even poetically meritorious (p. 96 f.). 


The tendency to damn by faint praise and condescension again 
appears in the concluding words of this inconsequential treatment 
of Sappho. It is significant that, of the three dramas discussed, 
Carlyle devotes by far the least space to the one he considers the 
most meritorious. A comparison of Carlyle’s perfunctory criticism 
of Sappho with its enthusiastic praise by Lord Byron is rather 
striking. On January 12, 1821, the latter made the following 
entry in his diary: 


Read the Italian translation by Guido Sorelli of the German Grill- 
parzer—a devil of a name, to be sure, for posterity; but they mus? 
learn to pronounce it. With all the allowance for a translation, and 
above all, an Jtalien translation .. . . the tragedy of Sappho is superb 
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and sublime! There is no denying it. The man has done a great thing 
in writing that play. And who is he? I know him not; but ages will. 

Carlyle spoke truthfully, indeed, in saying (p. 88) that he 
intended to “inquire a very little’ into the actual state of the 
dramatic trade in Germany. Certainly, as applied to Grillparzer, 
he spoke with commendable veracity in stating that his “own 
knowledge of this subject is in the highest degree limited.” Un- 
fortunately he seems not to have made any appreciable effort at 
adding to his knowledge by a careful study of Grillparzer’s 
dramas. This seems to have been an exception to his procedure 
as it is described by Nicol: 


He never took a task in hand without the determination to perform 
it to the utmost of his ability; consequently when he satisfied himself 
that he was master of his subject he satisfied his readers; but this 
mastery was only attained, as it is only attainable, by the most rigor- 
ous research. .... To write the essay on Werner and the German 
Playwrights he swam through seas of trash.§ 


Yet in dealing with Grillparzer Carlyle’s thoroughness is far from 
evident. Having decided that the Austrian was but a ‘Playwright 
or even fourth-rate Dramatist” (p. 97), he apparently felt re- 
lieved of the necessity of bestowing upon him the careful treatment 
accorded a genuine poet. Careful employment of biographical, 
historical and comparative method he seems here to have deemed 
a waste of time and effort. Instead of swimming through “seas 
of trash,” as his biographer alleges he did in preparing this essay, 
Carlyle would have done well to read Grillparzer more thoroughly 
and patiently. Indeed, his repeated assertion, that he hoped 
in time to read some work of Grillparzer which would entitle him 
to be raised out of the playwright class, fails to carry conviction 
in view of his refusal to read Das Goldene Vliess and of his hasty, 
superficial treatment of Sappho. 
JoHn C. BLANKENAGEL 


"The Works of Lord Byron. Letters and Journals. Vol. V, p. 171 f. 
Edited by Rowland E. Prothero, London and New York, rgor. 
*John Nichol, Thomas Carlyle, New York, 1892, p. 171 f. 


LVIII 
GERSTACKER IN AMERICA, 1837-1843 


ELDOM do readers of Gerstacker’s Germelshausen, Irrfakrten, 
Wild-Dieb, etc., know how this author first appealed to, and 
won, his worldwide clientéle of the last eighty-odd years. I hope 
soon to present a truly adequate account of his life, letters and 
works; here I will but most briefly sketch his early life, depict his 
picturesque attempts to become a real American citizen, and indi- 
cate finally the truly dominant influence of this, his first American 
sojourn, over all his later career. 


I 


The first of three children, Friedrich Wilhelm Christian Ger- 
stacker was born May to, 1816. His paternal grandfather was 
a physician in the Erzgebirge; his father, perhaps the leading 
European tenor of his day; his mother, an operatic singer. His 
father’s untimely death in Cassel in 1825 reduced the family in- 
come from three thousand to three hundred thaler per year, and 
contracted the future horizon for his little family ominously. 

Almost at once the eleven-year old Fritz had to be sent to his 
mother’s sister, the wife of Director Schiitz of the Ducal Theatre 
in Braunschweig. Here, under the guidance of his uncle, he spent 
his happiest boyhood years, and attended the Katharineum, where 
he acquired, among other things, considerable Latin, more French 
and some English. His mental stock also included ideas from 
Rousseau, a strong taste for novels patterned after Saint-Pierre’s 
Paul et Virginie, and some of the works of Scott and Cooper. 
The artistic circles at Braunschweig, too, were a tremendous stimu- 
lant to the boy; and so deep was the impression made upon him 
by Goethe’s Faust, when his uncle put it on the German stage for 
the first time in 1829, that we find young Gerstacker quoting it 
years later while far in the deep wilds of Arkansas—and with at 
least fair accuracy, too (his uncle had used the Klingemann- 
adaptation). 

In 1830 some “deep disillusionment” caused his return to his 
mother in Cassel; but here life on the old basis proved now so 
very difficult that the family moved almost at once to Leipzig; 
where, after two years in the Nicolai School, the young Friedrich’s 
formal education was ended, as were also, indeed, the family re- 
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sources. But worse was in store; for, the only apparent opening 
in the tightly-fitted harassed little world now hemming in this 
family, carried young Friedrich away from them, and back to 
aristocratic Cassel, apprenticed to some grocer.* 

From this unfortunate post in Cassel the nineteen-year old boy 
rescued himself by returning to Leipzig—unannounced. He had 
been irrecoverably inoculated with the “Amerikafieber” then so 
effectively disseminated throughout Hesse by the ‘“Gieszener Gesell- 
schaft,” with its plans for adding the territory of Arkansas as 
a new German state to the American union. Totally at a loss 
as to what to do with her eldest, the mother finally consented 
to his going to America, but only on condition that he should 
first prepare himself by a thoroughly practical study of farming. 
Accordingly, he spent over a year on a lonely estate at Ddben, 
some dozen miles southeast of Leipzig, where he used every spare 
moment reading about America and writing letters and poems 
to relatives and friends. 


II 


He arrived in New York City, July 25, 1837. After four weeks 
he put all his resources into establishing a new cigar-store on 
Broadway, taking as partner an older earlier German immigrant, 
with experience but no capital. An irresistible repugnance to the 
cigar business induced him, three months later, to transfer his 
entire interest to his partner, relying on his promise of future pay- 
ments. Then with a gun like Leatherstocking’s, a handkerchief 
full of baggage and about fifteen dollars he set out to see the 
America he had dreamed of: first, Niagara; then, hunting on the 
Ontario Peninsula for wondrous wilds like those of Chactas or 
haunts like those of Hawkeye. A bitter cold wave drove him 
back, then south, most of the way on foot, to Cincinnati. Here 
good ship-friends entertained him on the scale appropriate to a 
successful young New York merchant. Soon he was penniless; 
none of the promised money arrived. Too proud to ask aid, he 
directed his mail to St. Louis and then set out on foot to overcome, 
often in a most inexperienced and foolhardy fashion, muddy in- 
undated roads, swollen bridgeless streams, pathless prairies and 
snow-filled forests. He shot his own food; he slept before the fire 

*Possibly inexact for “Kaufmann”; young Gersticker’s position here 
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of some hospitable settler, or scraped the snow from beside some 
log in the forest. He would sell what larger game ran into his 
path. On Christmas morning he had vagabonded his way thus 
into St. Louis, where again none of the promised money was 
awaiting him. There was but ome American dollar in his pocket, 
“dessen Umschrift, ‘E pluribus unum,’ eine gar wehmiitige Stiche- 
lei auf meinen Zustand war.’’? Friendless and stubborn he decided 
to reach New Orleans by walking. By February he had harried 
his way to Little Rock, arriving penniless, and with little 
courage, despite his bravado to his mother: “Obgleich ich schon 
seit gestern erst auf den bloszen Striimpfen, durch die Stiefeln 
durch, und dann sogar auf den nackten Sohlen bei gefrorenem 
Grunde lief, war ich doch hochst unbesorgt um die Zukunft, hatte 
ein paar starke Fauste, und das Weitere sollte sich schon machen.’’, 
Giving his rifle as security for board and room, and his hunting- 
knife to the shoemaker who undertook “seine etwas ‘weitlaufigen’ 
Schuhe zu besohlen,’’* he then sought work. 

But there was none. Then after a few days a casually-calling 
river-steamer in need of a fireman, tied up at the wharf, accepted 
Gerstacker at thirty dollars per month, and set off for Memphis. 
Here one of the cooks deserted, and Gersticker was promoted to 
the kitchen. On the third trip he was provoked into a hand-to- 
hand argument with his skipper; he won, but was promptly ma- 
rooned, matchless and powderless, in the middle of a snowed-in 
forest high up on the Arkansas. Undaunted he set out for Texas, 
wishing mightily for a companion, that he might risk pushing out 
straight west for the Pacific; but he gave up the arduous trail 
after several days, and was soon in New Orleans. Here a very 
small part of the long-promised first payment had arrived, and five 
dollars of it immediately paid his fare by steamer back to his 
Cincinnati friends. 

Here he soon learned that he could expect no more money from 
New York. He spent thirteen months at the most petty jobs: 
hunting, firing a steamer, pulverizing chocolate, and polishing 
silver. The lot of his friends contrasted harshly with his own. 
News came of his sister’s marriage; life seemed marching on, and 
leaving him behind. Finally, on May 14, 1839, he could stand 


* Tagebuch, Il, 64. 
* Tagebuch, II, fiir den 10. Februar, 1838. 
* Ibid. 
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it no longer and departed for Arkansas with a companion named 
Uhl, explaining to his mother only: “wie gut es auch die Leute 
meinen moéchten, meine treue Biichsflinte stand in der Ecke und 
rostete, und die so ohne Beschaftigung stehen zu sehn, brach mir 
fast das Herz.’ 

In the swamp country of Arkansas Gerstacker and Uhl con- 
tracted for the care of two hundred cattle. Their future seemed 
bright; the rewards were sure. But the country was unhealthy. 
First Uhl and then, in December, Gerstacker were forced to higher 
ground, deserting everything. Gerstacker convalesced in the home 
of a German family, the Hilgers, the sight of whose quiet happi- 
ness almost immediately drove him back into the swamps for 
another trial. There he was hunting buffalo when word came of 
two letters from his home awaiting him in Cincinnati. At once, 
in a fit of revulsion at his friendless, forlorn surroundings, he tore 
his way back through the swamps to Cincinnati, arriving in such 
fearful condition as regards shoes and clothing, so emaciated 
physically, and so dispirited, as profoundly to shock his friends. 

His third Cincinnati stay of eight months was a repetition, only 
worse, of his former experiences. Now he suffered with the in- 
creasing thousands of misinformed, unequipped, resourceless, idle 
immigrants, scarcely able to repay his friends for the advanced 
clothing and medicines. He pounded more chocolate, made pill- 
boxes, cut reeds out of river swamps for pipe stems. He was 
hounded into taking the teachers’ examinations by friends, but 
just before signing a contract he contrived to slip off to Arkansas, 
where for a year and a half he devoted himself to the establish- 
ment of a new German colony above Little Rock. Then, however, 
the two bachelor partners of the enterprise, Gerstacker and a 
young German named Horn, were forced out of the settlement 
through the overbearing tyranny of the main partner, and with 
only their experience as reward. 

Profoundly despondent, Gerstacker thereupon refused Horn’s 
pleadings to accompany him to New Orleans; it seemed that in 
America hunting alone offered him a pleasant living. So he 
forayed through the Ozarks from June 10, 1841, to February 16, 
1842, trying to reconcile himself to the fate of a second Hawkeye, 
to being homeless, friendless, alone: “—allein in der endlosen 
Wildness, sah ich mich schon mit weiszen Haaren, auf meine 


* Tagebuch, III, 1. 
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Biichse gelehnt, in den Bergen stehn, ein einsamer, freundloser 
Jager.’* But while hunting bear on February 1, a brave com- 
panion and several valuable dogs were killed before his eyes. With 
his own hunting-knife Gerstacker finished the bear, but was so 
severely wounded that he could not leave the spot, and would 
have perished had not a band of Cherokee Indians chanced on 
the scene. The Conwells, a family with an attractive daughter, 
nursed him back to health and then pressed him to remain, to 
displace the unsatisfactory local schoolmaster, and gradually es- 
tablish himself in the community: “Einen Augenblich, es ist wahr, 
einen Augenblick fuhr mir der Gedanke wie ein lichter Strahl 
durch die Seele:—ein hausliches Stillleben im Gebirge—eine neue 
Heimat!”? But once more memories of the cruel fate of the 
shabby old schoolmaster at Dében and an intimate knowledge of 
what an odious burden an unequipped frontiersman is to his 
friends and neighbors, forced him to relinquish the thought. 

But he was through with hunting as a career. Leaving his 
faithful dog, Beargrease, with the Conwells, he assisted a vigilance 
committee in executing Arkansas justice upon a band of outlaws, 
and then continued to New Orleans, where, after two months, he 
became manager of a hotel at Pointe Coupée, Louisiana,—thanks 
to the good offices of his friend Horn. 

Here the regularity and quiet of a pleasant life, with an assured 
generous income, afforded him at last that leisure and that frame 
of mind necessary to taking his own measure. His observations 
of life about him were stimulated and regulated by close, intimate 
contacts with the slave-holders of the country-side. Meanwhile 
Horn had developed well-justified hopes of a still better position 
for Gerstécker. At the last moment these suddenly and un- 
expectedly failed. Then disappointment plus the advent of letters 
from his mother—letters imploring more than ever that he re- 
turn—roused in him the question as to whether the small success 
life seemed to promise him, might not after all be sweeter in 
his native land than here, whether, indeed, even a smaller success 
there might not give as much or more happiness and at no greater 
cost? Before irrevocably (the word is his own) linking himself 
here, he resolved to find out. Later he explained: “Es ist eine 
eigene Sache um das Heimweh, und ein, dem vaterlandischen 


*S. wu. J. (1844), Il, 142. 
*S. u. J. (Costenoble, 1901), 439. 
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Boden entrissener Mensch ist fast wie ein, aus der Erde die ihn 
erzeugte genommener Baum. Er stirbt vielleicht nicht ab im 
fremden Lande—die Wurzeln schlagen wieder aus, aber die 
feinen, zarten Theile derselben sind doch noch im alten 
Bett zuriickgeblieben—jene tausend unbedeutenden Fasern wer- 
den verletzt und getrennt, und wenn sie auch zu dem Leben des 
Baumes nicht unbedingt erforderlich waren, so thun sie ihm doch 
weh, und ihr Verlust schmerzt noch lange nach.”*® So he landed 
October 1, 1843, in Bremen. 


lil 

Among the friends to whom Frau Gersticker had been reading 
her son’s diary was Robert Heller, editor of “Die Rosen.” He 
had begged her permission to print episodes from them. ‘Thus 
even before he had arrived home, Gerstacker was surprised and 
mystified to find himself already famous, in a small way. He 
refused to take the matter seriously, however, until one day, after 
several months of enforced idleness, with loss of independence and 
absolute want again staring him in the face, he was confronted by 
one of his friends who, on drawing from his pocket one of Ger- 
sticker’s letters to him out of America, somewhat sternly admon- 
ished: “Das Zeug liest sich gut, das Du mir da von driiben meld- 
est. Wenn Du Dich hinsetzest und Alles erzahlst, was Du 
gesehen und erlebt, so denke ich, kénnte das fesselnd und unter- 
haltend werden. Geh und versuch’s!’® Gerstacker did; from 
his diaries, letters and memory he thus wrote out his first work: 
Stretf-und Jagdzige durch die Veretnigten Staaten Nordamertkas, 
1844. 

IV 

Of this first American sojourn one may say in general that it 
determined the directions as well as much of the content and 
interests of his later life. More specifically, though, it seriously 
interrupted his advantageous contact with the scholarly and artis- 
tic friends of the Gerstacker family, it freed him from many 
puerile notions, taught him some of his limitations, and made him 
understand that life would exact a harsh price for the happiness 
he desired. It gave him, even beyond that of most Germans, a 

* HS, in der Darmstaetter-Sammlung, Berliner Staatsbibliothek, von Ger- 
sticker unterzeichnet und datiert: “Plagwitz bei Leipzig, d. 4ten Septbr. 
1852.” 

NC peuiabe 1869; 47; 754. 
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life-long enthusiasm for the joys of home, for the secure establish- 
ment of family-life. It won for him the reputation of a mighty 
Nimrod—the common ground upon which German nobility later 
approached him. Also it implanted in him a number of popular 
American notions, among others, some as to the rights of indi- 
viduals and of organized society—ideas which later spiced page 
after page of his exotic tales; among these can be found even the 
guarded suggestion of lynch-law, in cases where civic patience 
ceases to be a virtue; and it was propaganda of such nature that 
made men like Duke Ernst II of Coburg-Gotha, and others of 
the more radical nobility, working for the unification even as 
early as the fifties and sixties, realize that Gerstacker possessed 
ideas and power more safely exercised through co-operation with 
them than independently; Gerstacker concurred in their notions, 
became a member of the Coburger Verein, and enjoyed thus a safe 
vent for his political hotheadedness. Most important of all, he 
gained in America that intimate personal knowledge of the trials 
and hardships faced daily by hundreds of thousands of German 
emigrants, their relatives and friends—the knowledge which be- 
came the foundation of his literary career. The popular demand 
for this knowledge forced him to use a somewhat rationalized, con- 
spicuously realistic style, the exigencies of which caused him to 
write himself “empty” every few years; thereupon he would 
be driven out over the world anew to replenish his reservoirs 
of local-color facts and fancies, which he might offer his 
clamorous readers as dependable and accurate in those decades 
of kaleidoscopic change. I might add that this somewhat 
rationalized realistic style was only superficial,—so superficial 
that it assisted in developing a quality in his style which 
made Gerstiacker personally loved and trusted wherever he was 
read; for it was really, after all, his deep unchangeably emotional 
nature—emotionalism acquired in the fullest measure by in- 
heritance, training, and artistic associations—that really ruled all 
he wrote—permeating it to such an extent that, no matter what 
he might be describing, the manner of the description was also 
unconsciously a constant running commentary on the probity, the 
benevolence, the lovableness of his own character. The American 
frontier did teach him some repression, but not enough for the de- 
velopment of the best realistic style. Gerstacker’s failure to reach 
the highest levels of German literature was due to the absence of 
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the highest artistic standards for creative letters, as well as to the 
very ephemeral character of the frontier civilizations he pictured. 
His sojourn in America started him towards his ambition of 
furnishing a complete set of geographical novels to Germany— 
an ambition justified insofar as he knew personally the life con- 
ditions on more frontiers of civilization than possibly any other 
German. In thus re-fashioning Gersticker, America made a useful 
return gift to the Old World that had, in that regard, been so 
generous with the New. 
GrorcE H. R. O’DONNELL 


LIX 
THE CRITERIA FOR DATING THE EDDIC POEMS 


N DISCUSSING the date of the Eddic poems one must carefully 

distinguish three factors: the date of their written compilation 
or recording, the date of their actual composition by the poet, and 
the age of the mythological, legendary and other material which 
they contain. In speaking of the age of the Eddic poems it is 
clear that we are referring to the second factor, the creative act of 
the poet, which, so far as we know, did not contemplate immediate 
written record either by himself or a scribe. It is by no means 
superfluous, however, to emphasize the distinction of the first 
two factors mentioned, as, in the case of the sagas, they have not 
yet been entirely disentangled. A consideration of the first and 
third factors is furthermore not without value, as it must be 
clear that the poems are not younger than the time of their written 
record and not older than their original content. The recording 
may be much later, the content much older, than the date of com- 
position. These, however, if they can be established, furnish the 
most definite termini ad quem and a quo respectively. If the record- 
ing was actually centuries later than the time of composition we 
shall expect to find corruptions of various sorts, such as inter- 
polations and transposition of stanzas and verses, with which we 
are abundantly familiar in the case of the popular ballads. This 
allows great leeway for textual criticism, in which, as experience 
has shown, critics are prone to disagree. Similarly, if the original 
content is centuries older than the time of composition of the 
poems, it is reasonable to suppose that the content will have been 
profoundly affected in its passage through the centuries. If we 
take as an example the Nibelungenlied, whose date of composition 
is approximately known, its original content of the time of the 
Germanic migrations has been in places so affected by the later 
medieval institutions and ideals of life, which have thereby 
become an important part of the content, that the terminus a quo 
would by this very fact be pushed far beyond the time of the 
migrations. Analogies of this sort may be of value in an effort to 
date the Eddic poems, but the question is here somewhat confused 
by the question of possible interpolations. 

A definite terminus ad quem for what are now generally accepted 
as Eddic poems, leaving temporarily out of consideration those 
which Heusler and Ranisch have happily styled Eddica minora, is 
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then fixed by the principal manuscript, the so-called Codex Regius. 
That this is not younger than 1300, was in fact written some- 
time in the latter half of the thirteenth century, is the opinion 
reached by expert paleographic research,! which is not likely to 
be greatly changed. The manuscript is itself not an original record, 
but the work of a copyist. No one, probably, would maintain 
that any of the Eddic poems (again omitting the Eddica minora) 
are more recent than 1250. The question with which controversy 
has been, and still is, concerned is how much older they may be. 
The terminus a quo is not so easily fixed. One may again argue 
that the same matter used also in the Nzbelungenlied does not go 
back beyond the migrations and further that it must have required 
some time for it to have been incorporated in legend and brought 
from central Europe to the North. This is true enough, but applies 
only to a portion of the Eddic poems, and not, of course, to those 
of mythological content. Upon this point there has then naturally 
been great difference of opinion and it still remains a most trouble- 
some question. Bound up with it is the problem of place, which 
has not entirely escaped the interpretation of nationalism: are the 
poems Germanic, Scandinavian, West Scandinavian or Icelandic? 
Toward the middle of the nineteenth century we find Scandinavian 
scholarship emancipating itself from the poetic enthusiasm of the 
romanticists and adopting a critical viewpoint and method, 
although not yet entirely free from romantic coloring and par- 
ticularly prone to defend nationalistic claims.2 It was from 
around 1870 (the period of the ‘“Gennembrud’’) that the con- 
viction gained headway that none of the poems preserved is older 
than the viking period, older than say 800 at most. In the building 
up of this conviction surprising critical acumen was employed,? 
and in the half century and more since that time we have not 
advanced much further than the general acceptance of this con- 
viction. The natural corollary of this proposition, as was im- 
mediately recognized, is that the poems were West Scandinavian, 
Norwegian or Icelandic or both, and that Denmark and Sweden 
are excluded from their authorship. The arguments used were of 
various sorts, of which those based upon linguistic considerations 

1 Cf. the phototypic edition of Wimmer and Jénsson, 1891. 

2 The whole subject is treated with such detail by Sijmons in the introduction 
to his edition of the Edda (1906), pp. ccxlviii ff., that I can spare myself many 
particular references with a general reference to this work. 


3 Cf., for example, the article of E. Jessen in Zeitschr. f. deutsche Philol., III 
(1871), 1 ff. 
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were perhaps the ones of clearest appeal. Even Jessen himself 
must recognize, of course, that none of them carried absolute 
weight. That is, one could always argue that West Scandinavian 
peculiarities were due to a West Scandinavian revision and that 
the language would naturally be that of the scribe who recorded 
them. But that is to some extent begging the question and 
whatever may have been the previous history of their content, 
or whatever earlier versions may conceivably have existed, nearly 
- every one is now disposed to agree that the Eddic poems as we 
know them are West Scandinavian and in their present form 
younger than 800 A.p. Recognition of this fact does not of course 
carry any denial of the early cultivation of the same type of 
poetry in other parts of Scandinavia, or, for that matter, through- 
out Germanic territory. The fornyrdislag, as the name suggests, 
is little, if at all, altered from the original Germanic alliterative 
verse type, and it is hardly conceivable that the legendary material 
from the Germanic migrations could have reached western Scan- 
dinavia except by passing through other parts of Scandinavia. 
This assumption is not weakened by the fact that later, in the 
thirteenth century, the same material was imported anew directly 
from northern Germany through the agency of the Norwegian 
station of the Hanseatic League, giving rise to the Pidreks saga. 
Even in this later case the material came, at least partly, in metri- 
cal form. That the existence of the fornyrdislag type of verse 
and stanza and even of the treatment in it of legendary matter 
is established for East Scandinavia, particularly Sweden, by 
actual fragments preserved in runic inscriptions, merely supplies 
a happy demonstration of what one must inevitably have in- 
ferred. This, however, hardly justifies the lengthy treatment 
given the Eddic poems in the second edition (1911) of Schiick och 
Warburg, Illustrerad svensk litteraturhistoria, I, 82 ff., which 
easily leads to a misconception of a new Swedish annexation of 
the poems in question, a conception not given by the first edition 
(1896), I, 30 ff. 

Accepting, then, without further argument the broad period of 
800-1250 as that of the Eddic poems, we are at once confronted 
by the problem of dating them more exactly. Are they nearer 
800 or 1250 or about half way between? Or are they distributed 
evenly or unevenly through the whole period? The question 
directly resolves itself into a choice between the viking period, 
say 800-1050, in which it is too early to expect a decided literary 
separation between Norway and Iceland, and the post-viking 
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period, 1050-1250, when the connection was no longer so close. 
It is conceivable, of course, that some of the poems belong to the 
earlier of the two periods, some to the later, or that some of them 
are Norwegian, others Icelandic. Within the limits of these 
several possibilities it cannot be said that scholarly opinion has 
yet reached any generally accepted agreement. Of external evi- 
dence there is very little, and even that is dubious and inconclusive, 
so that it is mainly upon internal evidence that one must rely. 
Such internal evidence may be more concrete in its nature, apply- 
ing to points in the content and form, or more abstract, general, 
literary. A sharp dividing line between the two, however, cannot 
and hardly needs to be drawn. Sijmons in his introduction gives 
a good account and a good criticism of the various attempts made 
previous to 1906 to secure concrete and definite criteria. After 
duly considering all these attempts, one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the paucity of result. 

Of the essentially linguistic method the most brilliant exponent 
was Sophus Bugge. But when all is said and done, apart from the 
occasional alliteration in a few poems of words beginning with 
y<original wr (wr) with words in v (w), no very definite results 
have been obtained, and the interpretation of these cases is not 
wholly clear. In so far as they suggest that such a poem as the 
Prymskvida is relatively old, they have, in conjunction with other 
evidence to the same effect, a certain value, but I do not see 
that they necessarily fix the poem as Norwegian. Bugge’s attempt 
by means of the vocabulary of the poems to demonstrate that the 
authors of many of them resided in the British Isles was interest- 
ing, but his comparisons, whatever significance they may have, 
certainly do not prove what he set out to establish. Sievers* has 
recently tried to apply his theory of linguistic rhythm to the poems, 
with results so bizarre in the deduced interweaving of Icelandic 
and Norwegian parts and of different “hands” as to serve as an 
effective reductio ad absurdum of this arbitrary application of a 
recognizedly important factor in phonetics. 

Finnur Jénsson, on the other hand, made very extensive use of 
the realia included in the content of the poems: their flora and 
fauna, their natural scenery. His conclusions, based upon these 
and other considerations, were that the poems were, generally 
speaking, rather old and that they were Norwegian, except several 


‘“Die Eddalieder klanglich untersucht und herausgegeben,” Abh. philol. hist. 
Kl. sdchs. Akad. Wiss., XX XVII, No. 3, 1923. 
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which were composed in Greenland and possibly two of the latest 
in Iceland. These conclusions: were immediately received with 
adverse criticism and have not:found much acceptance, nor are 
they in fact acceptable,’ though Jénsson after some twenty-six 
years® again maintains them without essential change. Probably 
the most definitely conclusive argument from content applies 
primarily to the mythological poems and is derived from the 
status of the heathen religious belief which they reveal. When 
one finds such liberties taken with the old gods as in the Lokasenna 
and in many other places, it is reasonably clear that the old 
religion must have been on its last legs. It is safe to say, I think, 
that none of the mythological poems presupposes an older religious 
sentiment. If we take the conveniently remembered year 1000 as 
a central date for the acceptance of Christianity in Norway and 
Iceland, it is hard to conceive of this type of poems as being older 
than the tenth century, while, on the other hand, the prose Edda 
of Snorri from the early thirteenth century so clearly suggests a 
conclusion of the whole Eddic type that one can easily regard the 
year 1200 as a closer terminus ad quem. There is no reason to con- 
sider the legendary poems as greatly younger or older than the 
mythological ones, so that, tentatively at least, the date of the 
Eddic poems can be narrowed down to the years 900-1200, as is 
generally done. The burden of proof certainly. falls upon the one 
who would maintain that they are not. predominantly Icelandic. 
If one of them happens to have been known as Greenlandic, that 
would signify little beyond the fact that the Icelandic settlers 
there retained their poetic interests and that the poem in question 
was certainly not older than 986, the year of the Icelandic dis- 
covery of Greenland. 


Intensive study of individual poems may well unearth more 
conclusive evidence of exact age than is at present available, but 
it cannot be overemphasized, I think, that the literary method 
of approach is after all the one most likely to yield acceptable 
results, in spite of the reproach of vagueness and arbitrariness 
which the technical philologist is likely (often with justification) 
to cast upon so-called literary methods. Of this literary approach 
far the most successful recent exponent is Andreas Heusler. Apart 
from allusions in various works, he has devoted one article ex- 


5 Cf. again Sijmons, Einleitung. 
* Den oldnorske og oldislandske Litteraturs Historie, 2nd ed., 1920, pp. 37 ff. 
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clusively to the age and home of the Eddic poems.’ It is the merit 
of Heusler to have appreciated, or at any rate to have character- 
ized better than anyone else, the different types of Eddic poems 
and to have segregated in the article mentioned types which are 
clearly Icelandic and relatively late, especially the type resting 
upon the Alexandrian, philological, archeological, collecting and 
classifying interest, which he regards, apparently rightly, as an 
exclusively Icelandic development. In his clear perception of 
difference of type he perhaps goes too far in allowing, or seeming 
to allow, much greater age for the others. Dedicated to Heusler 
is an ambitious attempt by Neckel® to fix at least the relative age 
of the poems by the use of a new test. Starting from sound 
assumption that the oldest Germanic poetry should show syntactic 
unity corresponding with metrical unity, that is, that sentence 
division or pause should agree with the metrical divisions of verse 
and stanza, he works out statistics of the violations of this principle 
in the different poems. Inasmuch as this criterion could not in 
the nature of the case be conclusive, since a later author might 
well conform to the original tendency, Neckel makes use of all 
sorts of supplementary matter, especially comparisons of words 
and expressions used, in order to demonstrate thatsone poem is 
influenced by another and is therefore younger. But borrowing 
might conceivably take place either way, or two poems may have 
borrowed from a common lost original or from a common general 
stock, so that conclusions based upon such evidence are dubious 
in the extreme. 

It is probably safe to assume in general that Eddic poetry was 
at its height at the same time and in the same region as skaldic 
poetry, in spite of the undeniable fact that in its form skaldic 
poetry is a development from Eddic poety. In Middle High 
German, for example, if the analogy is of value, we know that the 
popular epic, illustrated by the Nibelungenlied or still better, to 
accept Scherer’s verdict, by the Kudrén, the chivalrous or court 
epic, illustrated by the work of Wolfram von Eschenbach, and 
the lyric, best illustrated by Walther von der Vogelweide, all 
reached their height in the years around 1200 or shortly after. 
That Icelandic prose developed later than poetry to its highest 
literary form is again wholly natural, the date of composition of 
the best Icelandic sagas obviously being in accord with such an 


7 Archiv f. d. Studium d. neueren Sprachen und Lit., CXVI (1906), 249 ff. 
® Beitrige zur Eddaforschung, 1908. 
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assumption and the clearest evidence of the fact lying in the 
contrast between the remarkable prose of Snorri Sturluson in the 
early thirteenth century and the complete artificiality of his own 
and contemporary skaldic poetry and his ability to look backward 
upon the whole Eddic type. As to skaldic poetry we know that 
while traditionally it existed in Norway in the ninth century 
(discounting mythological and legendary representatives like Odin, 
Starkadr, Ragnarr lodbrék), it was cultivated primarily by Ice- 
landers and reached its poetic height in such poets as Egill Skalla- 
grimsson of the tenth century. Doubt enough has been cast even 
upon the traditions of ninth-century Norwegian poets, especially 
by Bugge,® but so far as the poetry ascribed to Bragi is concerned, 
without carrying absolute conviction. At all events, Iceland of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries remains the classical place and time 
of skaldic poetry. Skaldic poets at the Scandinavian courts were 
likely to be Icelanders. Assumption that the best Eddic poetry 
belongs to the same place and time would agree well enough with 
the conclusions deduced from the state of religious sentiment 
revealed by the mythological poems. One of the weaknesses of 
the whole discussion of Eddic poetry is that insufficient use has 
been made of the presumably contemporary skaldic poetry with 
the difficulties, not only in reading it at all, but still more in its 
adequate literary appreciation. 

To revert to the question of content, it may be doubted whether 
as clear a case has been made out for the period of life which the 
poems reflect as would be possible in the Nibelungenlied. ‘The 
Icelandic Alexandrianism emphasized by Heusler in the case of 
some of them forms an exception, but this is in some respects less 
a period of life than a phase of activity. The pre-viking spirit 
which Heusler suggests for others I am unable to perceive, except 
in the same sense in which the Nibelungenlied contains elements 
antedating chivalry. An aspect of content important from a 
literary point of view is the matter of foreign influence. In the 
case of the Eddic poems this has hardly received the consideration . 
it deserves. The romantic idea of spontaneous popular poetic 
expression continues to isolate them from the world of literature, 
popular and learned, of which they form a small part. Bugge 
stands out prominently as the center of the attempts to demon- 
strate a variety of foreign influences. That his results have been 
discredited, or at least remained unproductive, may be partly due 

° Bidrag til den eldste Skaldedigtnings Historie, 1894. 
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to the romantic bias just mentioned, but is more largely the fault 
of Bugge himself. Once having conceived the idea of foreign in- 
fluence he became its ardent champion and, in his zeal for proving 
it, employed all the means afforded by a remarkably broad know- 
ledge and an unusual mental genius with a method of philological 
prestidigitation, which he left to his successors as a stimulating 
but at the same time dangerous legacy. 

Appalled by the untenability of many of Bugge’s arguments, 
one is easily tempted to discard his results entirely; in fact 
his results cannot be maintained even in part without a renewed 
testing of the whole material. The sources from which Bugge 
traced influence were Ireland and England, the classics and 
Christianity, the last of which opens up the whole question of 
oriental ideas. England and Ireland probably had little to do 
directly with the Eddic poems, although some influence of the 
remarkable early Irish literature upon both the skaldic poetry 
and the prose sagas, as well as, in a more general way, upon the 
whole surprising advance of culture and literary and scholarly 
activity in Iceland is extremely probable.!° The other question 
of antique (Greek and Roman), Christian and general oriental 
influence, presumably much jumbled together as Bugge represents 
it, is one that remains very much a problem. Scholars have been 
inclined to reject at least Bugge’s extreme claims for it, but it 
must be recognized to some extent and in some form. The channels 
through which it could have reached the North are severa!: first, 
through the contact of the vikings with nearly all parts of Europe, 
even as far as Constantinople; second, through contact with the 
cultured Irish and English, which seems to be Bugge’s explanation 
of it; and, finally, with the advent of Christianity, through the 
visits of Northern students to the various centers of Europe. The 
last would, of course, be the most effective and the easiest to 
understand, but would perhaps come a little late for the Eddic 
poems, except those associated by Heusler with Icelandic Alex- 
andrianism, which would be likely to avoid conscious use of it. 

10 This agrees with the conclusions of Leach, Angevin Britain and Scandinavia 
(1921), pp. 314 ff. The most objective and fairest treatment of the Irish influence 
is that of Mogk, Kelten und Nordgermanen im 9. und 10. Jakrhunderie, 1896 
The classical work upon it is of course that of A. Bugge, Vesterlandenes Indflydelse 
paa Nordboernes og serlig Nordmendenes ydre Kultur, Levesat og Samfundsforhold 
i Vikingetiden, 1905. To counteract any exaggerated ideas of Irish influence one 


may read F. Jénsson, Norsk-islandske Kultur- og Sprogforhold i 9. og 10. Arhundrede, 
1921. 
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It is perhaps not absolutely inconceivable that some elements of 
this exotic influence may even have reached the North before the 
period of viking raids, but that is problematical. Even during 
the viking-period the method and extent of the foreign influence 
is difficult to ascertain. One naturally thinks of the raids as being 
destructive of higher culture rather than leading to its appropria- 
tion on the part of the raiders. And yet that something was ab- 
sorbed in all this stupendous burst of energy and enterprise seems 
indubitable. 

Whatever the channel, the existence of this exotic influence 
is revealed by the internal evidence of the poems themselves. The 
age which regarded the stories told of the Old Norse gods as parts 
of an immutable Old Germanic mythology has now passed. Loki 
with his tricks belongs exclusively to the North. There were poets 
in Iceland (or Norway?) with a vivid imagination and a good 
sense of humor, and under such conditions Olympus changes with 
the rest of the world. Jokes upon Norse divinities may have been 
a happy invention or a new application of age-old jokes told else- - 
where of other divinities or of mortal men. Some attempts have 
been made to demonstrate such migratory material in Old Norse 
mythological conceptions and many more will be made. One of 
the pioneer works of this sort, inspired already by Bugge, was 
Von der Leyen’s Das Méarchen in den Gottersagen der Edda (1899). 
In an attempt to test Bugge’s theories, Axel Olrik™ made a remark- 
ably detailed analysis of the various elements combined in the 
conception of the end of the world (ragnarek), as found especially 
in the Eddic Veluspé. Some elements Olrik stamped as exotic, 
others not. 

The V@luspé is the one poem which stands at the center of the 
conflict both as to the age of the Eddic poems and the character 
of Norse mythology. The heresy of Bang, who as early as 1879” 
called attention to the remarkable similarity of its general scheme 
and some of its contents to the so-called Sibylline Oracles, which 
had their beginning so far as is known with Alexandrian Jews of 
the second century B.c., caused a violent shock to orthodox ideas, 
still somewhat romantic. Bang’s opinion was honestly arrived at 
and is decidedly deserving of more consideration than it has in 
later years received. The neglect with which Bang’s views have 
been treated is due partly to the fact that he approached the 

1 Om Rognarok, 1, II (1902 and 1914). 

3 Vdluspaa og de Sibylliniske Orakler. 
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subject as a theologian rather than specifically as a philologist and 
partly to Miillenhoff’s thundering criticism.“ Bugge’s nascent 
ideas must have received a strong impetus from this paper of 
Bang’s. 

Passing over the details of Bugge’s often far-fetched theories, 
a word may be said as to the literary character of the Veluspé. 
Boer’s overrefinement of critical method, by which he has been 
enabled to detect five to seven stages in the evolution of the present 
poem," is not likely to appeal to anyone else. I do not see how one 
can read the poem without being impressed by its essential literary 
homogeneity, apart from obvious minor interpolations, such as 
the lists of dwarf-names. Even the allusion to the coming of the 
‘“‘mighty one,”’ whether Christian or not, cannot be set off clearly 
as a later addition. By this I do not at all mean to affirm that the 
poem as preserved is complete or that all its stanzas and verses 
are in the proper order. A mere comparison of the two versions, 
that of the Codex Regius and of the Hauksbék, is sufficient to show 
how it has suffered in these respects in one and presumably in both 
versions. That it has suffered in this way is in itself evidence of 
its considerable age at the time it was recorded. To be convinced 
of this fact one has but to compare it with the Gripisspé, another 
prophetic poem—admittedly one of the latest in the Eddic collec- 
tion—which has come down to us nearly intact. On the other hand 
the whole literary character of the Veluspd, with its complex and 
far-reaching content, is anything but ancient or primitive. If its 
author were not a real poet or if it were not itself a real poem, 
one would be inclined to class it with the poems of learning, the 
products of the Alexandrianism of twelfth-century Iceland. That 
it is earlier than the eleventh century is to my mind not entirely 
established. Even its contents are strongly suggestive of exotic 
influence. 

Such are the br d aspects of the question of the date of the 
Eddic poems and the criteria employed in ascertaining it. The 
exposition is admittedly colored by my own point of view. There 
are a number of recent writings dealing with the question or 
touching upon it which I have not expressly mentioned, because 
I do not think their results have essentially affected the broader 


13 Deutsche Altertumskunde, V. (1883) 

M Zeitschr. f. deutsche Philol., XXXVI (1904), 289 ff.; and his edition, Die 
Edda (1922), II, 1 ff. 

4% Cf. Olrik’s work noted above. 
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aspects of the matter. Even the suggestion made by Magnus Olsen 
in his remarkable but, as he himself admits, uncertain reading 
and interpretation of the Norwegian Eggjum runic stone,!® that 
it might be possible to move back the linguistic terminus a quo 
from 800 to 700 hardly alters the probabilities of the case. Nor, 
to my mind, is the attempt of Miss Phillpotts!’ to segregate as 
Norwegian the poems in /j6dahéttr metre and what she character- 
izes as dramatic style, though worthy of all consideration, 
at all convincing. Current and future contributions are, and are 
likely to continue to be, of lesser scope, affecting relative details. 
Much study is apparently being devoted to the poetic Edda, and 
it is to be expected that this study will greatly increase. The 
phases of study which seem at the present moment most likely 
to lead to definite results lie in the comparison with the skaldic 
poetry, comparison with the runic inscriptions, and in the investi- 
gation of influences, literary and other. 
A. LE Roy ANDREWS 


16 Fogjum-stenens indskrift med de eldre runer (1919), pp. 121 ff. 
7 The Elder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama, 1920. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
1. “CORONES TWO” 


In his admirable paper, ‘“‘Saint Ambrose and Chaucer’s Life of St. 
Cecilia’! the late Professor O. F. Emerson has traced back to Saint Am- 
brose the flower symbolism of the “‘corones two” presented by the angel 
in The Second Nun’s Tale to Cecile and Valerian. This symbolism Pro- 
fessor Lowes? had explained some years ago: the lily was the emblem of 
virginity, the rose of martyrdom. That it should be found in Saint Am- 
brose gives, at last, a sort of clue to Chaucer’s still unidentified citation® 
from the writings of that saint. If, as Professor Emerson has said, Saint 
Ambrose is actually the source of this symbolism, the connection gains 
in importance. 

Chaucer’s flower symbolism of the two crowns may indeed take its 
origin from the passages quoted in Professor Emerson’s paper. But it 
is interesting to note that Saint Cyprian in an epistle (dated approximately 
250 A.D.) to the martyrs and confessors spoke of white and purple crowns 
as rewards for the children of God: the white de opere; the purple de 
passione. That these crowns were respectively of lilies and roses, although 
not expressly stated, is clearly implied, as will be seen from the position 
of the sentence, floribus eius nec lilia nec rosae desunt. Saint Cyprian wrote 
as follows: 


O beatam ecclesiam nostram quam sic honor divinae dignationis 
inluminat, quam temporibus nostris gloriosus martyrum sanguis inlustrat. 
erat ante in operibus fratrum candida: nunc facta est in martyrum cruore 
purpurea, floribus eius nec lilia nec rosae desunt. certent nunc singuli 
ad utriusque honoris amplissimam dignitatem. accipiant coronas uel 
de opere candidas uel de passione purpureas. in caelestibus castris et 
pax et acies habent flores suos quibus miles Christi ob gloriam coronetur. 
opto uos, fortissimi ac beatissimi fratres, semper in Domino bene ualere 
et nostri meminisse ualete.‘ 


Elsewhere Saint Cyprian used the same color symbolism without any 
‘reference to flowers. In his De opere et eleemosynis one finds, “‘in pace 
vincentibus coronam candidam pro operibus dabit, in persecutione 
purpuream pro passione geminabit.’’® 

Saint Jerome, who was contemporary with Saint Ambrose, spoke of 


1 PMLA, XLI (1926), 252 ff. % 

2 PMLA, XXVI (1911), 315 ff.; XXTX (1913), 129 ff. 

8 Cant. Tales, G 272 ff. 

“Corpus Scriplorum Latinorum III? Vindobonae, 1868. S. Thasci Caectli 
Cypriani Opera Omnia. Recensuit et commentario critico instruxit, Guilelmus 
Hartel. See pp. 494-495. The recent Cyprianischa Untersuchungen by Hugo 
Koch, Bonn 1926, I have not been able to consult. 

6 Tbid., ITI, p. 394. 
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the white and the purple crowns as fashioned, the one of lilies, the other 
of roses and violets: 


Secura esto, Eustochium; magna hereditate ditata est. pars tua domi- 
nus et, quo magis gaudeas, mater tua longo martyrio coronata est. non 
solum effusio sanguinis in confessione reputatur, sed denotae quoque 
mentis seruitus cotidianum martyrium est. illa corona de rosis et uiolis 
plectitur, ista de liliis. unde et in Cantico scribitur canticorum: fratruelis 
meus candidus et rubicundus, et in pace et bello eadem praemia uin- 
centibus tribuens.® 


In his epistle to Furia, urging upon her the preservation of her widowhood, 
Saint Jerome ascribes lilies to virgins and roses to martyrs.’ 

The Pseudo-Matihew contains an interesting reference to two crowns 
said by the Virgin Mary to have been bestowed upon Abel, one for his 
virginity, one for his offering. Mr. Roscoe E. Parker has quoted this as 
‘“‘probably the source of the whole mediaeval conception of the symbolism 
of the two crowns of martyrdom and virginity.’’® But the Pseudo-Matthew, 
even if the prefatory letters purporting to give a correspondence between 
Saint Jerome and two bishops, were accepted as genuine, could hardly be 
dated earlier than the time of Saint Jerome, for by these letters it existed 
only as a carefully guarded Hebrew document which the bishops were 
urging Saint Jerome to translate. Dr. M. R. James says of the Pseudo- 
Matthew that is is ‘possibly as old as the eighth or ninth century, though 
no manuscript earlier than the eleventh has hitherto been brought to 
light.’’® 

It would seem, then, that at present the passage from Saint Cyprian, 
going back as it does to about 250 A.pD., may more convincingly be desig- 
nated as the source of the symbolism of the crowns than that from the 
Pseudo-Matthew. It really has more in common with Chaucer’s passage in 


6 Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum LV, Vindobonae, 1912. Sancti Hieronymi 
Epistulae, Pars II. Recensuit Isidorus Hilberg. See p. 349. 

7 Ibid., Vol. LIV, Epistulae .... Pars I, p. 481. 

8 “A note on the ‘Corones Two,’ ” MLN, XLI (1926), 317-318. The passage 
referred to is quoted from Tischendorf’s Evangelta Apocryphia, p. 65. Pseudo 
Matthaet Evangelium, Cap. VII. 

* The Apocryphal New Testament .... newly translated by Montague Rhodes 
James. Oxford, 1924. See p. 71. For other notes on the date of this book, see the 
Apocryphal Gospels, translated and edited by B. Harris Cowper, sixth edition, 
London: Introduction, liv. The date here is given as probably not earlier than the 
fifth century. In Les Evangeles A pocryphiques, Paris, 1911, the translator, Charles 
Michel says (Introduction, xx-xxi) “Les lettres dénuées de toute valeur historique 
peuvent au moins servir a fixer approximativement l’époque a laquelle a été composé 
notre texte. Il ne peut pas étre anterieur a la fin du IV® siécle, mais il est probable 
qu'il est postérieur et qu’on peut le faire descendre jusqu’au VIF° siécle, époque a 
laquelle les préventions des Latins pour les Evangeles apocryphes avaient commencé 
a se dissiper et ot le nom de S. Jerome avait un trés grande autorité. 
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The Second Nun’s Tale than the quotations from Saint Ambrose appearing 
in Professor Emerson’s paper, for although these give the symbolic 
interpretation of roses and lilies, they say nothing about crowns. It is 
.true that according to Saint Cyprian the white crown is awarded for a 
peaceful life of Christian deeds rather than for virginity. Since, however, 
‘Saint Jerome interprets the lily both as a symbol of a devoted Christian 
ife and as an emblem of virginity, it seems probable that the more 
specific symbolism was a development from the general as used by Saint 
Cyprian. ROBERTA D. CORNELIUS 


2. A COMMENT ON CRITICISM IN THE CINQUECENTO 


Miss Emma Field Pope’s elaborate article, ‘“Renaissance Criticism and 
the Diction of the Faerie Queene,” very properly devotes a number of 
pages to various pronouncements on the matter of literary language by 
Italian theorists of the sixteenth century. Her detailed summaries of 
these men’s ideas are eminently useful in spite of occasional inaccuracies; 
but the omission from her list of the two Italian critics most influential of 
all in this particular matter seems to call for comment. For surely any 
treatment of cinquecento theories as to literary language which makes 
no reference to the works of either Bembo or Speroni virtually leaves at 
least Claudius out of Hamlet. 

Pietro Bembo’s Prose della Volgar Lingua was the first and fundamental 
work upon the subject. Printed in 1525 but composed, it would seem, 
at least a score of years earlier, it not only formed the basis of all later 
studies but itself saw over a dozen editions in the sixty years or so before 
the Faerie Queene. The essence of its method, widely accepted through 
the sixteenth century, was to take, as model for all matters of poetic syntax 
and vocabulary, the works of Petrarch, most perfect of ‘Le tre Fontane 
[della lingua],”’ fourteenth-century master of the vulgar tongue of Italy, 
and as yet unequalled. It is strange indeed that the parallel with this 
of Spenser’s method has not been more often emphasized: did not Spenser 
in large measure take as model of poetic language ‘“‘Dan Chaucer, well 
of English undefyled,” fourteenth-century master of the vernacular of 
England, -and still unsurpassed? 

And after Bembo, Speron Speroni’s Dialogo delle Tineus (first printed 
in Venice, 1542) was undoubtedly of greatest weight in the century, 
being printed in its first ten years at least seven times: six of them in 
Italy; one a French translation by Claude Gruget, Paris, 1551.2 The 
supreme influence of these two works has been well shown, for France, 
by Pierre Villey (in Les Sources Italiennes de la Deffense et Illustration 


1 PMLA, XLI, 575-619. 

2 Ciro Trabalza (Le Critica Letteraria, Milano, Francesco Vallardi, 1915, p. 79) 
makes a very natural slip in asserting that a French translation was published in 
1542. In 1542 appeared at Lyons an anonymous translation of two other dialogues 
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de la Langue Francoise de Joachim Du Bellay, Paris, 1908, passim). To 
cite at some length Vida, Muzio, Ruscelli* and say no word of Tolomei, 
Gelli, Varchi, e¢ al. appears a little strange; to leave entirely unmentioned 
Bembo and Speroni surely is unfortunate. 

Less important, perhaps, is the failure to consider Cicero among the 
classic authorities influential on the Renaissance; Cicero’s works, it must 
be remembered, well into the sixteenth century were considered leading 
texts for Poetics as well as for Rhetoric. In the great Tower of Learning 
pictured in the 1503 Margarita Philosophica of Gregorius Reisch (of wide 
popularity in the century, and many printings), Aristotle holds the chair 
of Logic only; Cicero (as I have noted elsewhere) lords it in rethorica and 
in poesis both. Again, Trissino, though he opens the first book of his 
Poetica (1529) with an Aristotelian canon, cites at the beginning of his 
second book a dogma from “M. Tullio.” And in the discussion of vocabu- 
lary in Cicero’s De Oratore III, we find not only a specific license for the 
poet to employ archaic words, but also clear authority for the coining of 
new forms. 

A few comments on some matters of detail perhaps will also not be 
out of place: 


p. 586, 18-19. “Dante must not .... be understood to exclude the use 
of dialect ....words from his universal Italian vernacular.”—Most 
readers of the De Vulga~i Eloquentia, however, gather the exact reverse. 
Indeed, the striking contrast between Dante’s precept (in that work) and 
his actual practice (in the Commedia, where he uses several purely dialect 
forms) led a number of sixteenth-century critics to suppose the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia a forgery. 

ib. n. 16. ‘‘Trissino.... recognised that the language of Dante was 
based primarily on the Tuscan dialect.’ But Trissino, in the passage 
cited from the first book of his Poetica (Opere, Verona, 1729, II, 2), 
deliberately refrains from recognising the fact, and on the following page 
definitely implies the contrary by approving Dante’s statement that 
“di tutte le lingue Italiane, .... cioé la Siciliana, la Pugliese, la Romana, 
la Spoletana, la Toscana, la Genovese, la Sarda, .... [ecc.,] si fa una 
lingua, che si dimanda lingua Italiana. E questa é quella, in cui disse, 
che scrisseno i buoni Autori.” 

p. 588. Of the ten minor slips or misprints on this page, two only might 
cause difficulty: n. 30, for (Opere, 1300) read (Opere I, 300); and for 
(Opere I, 147 ff) read (Opere II, 145 ff). 


o 


of Speroni; the Dzalogo delle Lingue, however, was not printed before Grunet’s 
version of 1551. 

3 I note that in Ruscelli’s ponderous Commentarii della Lingua Italiana Venetia, 
Zenaro, 1581, Miss Pope might have found more weighty matter on her subject 
than in his dedicatory letter for Minturno’s Réme, which alone she quotes (and 
unhappily much mistranslates). 
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p. 589, 4+27. Much of this passage shows a misunderstanding of the 
(rather difficult) Italian, as a brief examination of the original will reveal. 
For example lines 14-16: ‘Boccaccio gleaned the culture of the ancients, 
and beyond all others is rich in charm, yet he gathered both of oats and 
tares.”” What Muzio actually says is, in brief (after speaking of Petrarch’s 
careful winnowing of words), that previously to Petrarch, the poet‘ had 
“gathered both of oats and tares.”—But one can “glean the culture” 
of other ancients besides Petrarch; of these, Boccaccio is most “rich in 


charm.”’ His words are: 


“|... Dinanzi a lui [i.e. Petrarch], chiuse ’l gastaldo ingordo Col gran 


dentro ’] granaio l’avena e ’I loglic. Puossi anchor spigolar tra le cul- 
ture D’ altri antichi cultori; ed oltre a gli altri Di belle biade é ricco il 
Certaldese.” 


ib., 28-29. Both Minturno’s works (1559 and 1563) fall after Trissino, 
who died in 1550. Two-thirds of the latter’s Poetica appeared in 1529; the 
final third, although not printed until 1563, had been composed together 
with the rest, and then revised in 1549. (v. Trissino’s own statement in 
his posthumously printed dedication: La Quirta e la Sesta Divisione della 
Poetica del Trissino, Venetia, 1563, pp. 2-3.) 

p. 592, 18-20. ‘Dictionaries are to be made with examples quoted 
from the best authors, and Latin and Greek etymologies given.” The 
attribution of this very modern attitude to Beni is the result of a curious 
mistranslation: all he urged was a dictionary which should cite authorities, 
gust as the current Greek and Latin dictionaries did. The Anticrusca is 
thoroughly unsound; its hundred and thirty pages comprise, essentially, 
nothing but a long and violent attack on the vocabulary and style of 
Boccaccio and on the Florentines. It was first printed in 1612, and had 
apparently been composed in the year or so immediately preceding: it 
has very little place in a discussion of influences on Spenser. 

7b., 29. ‘‘Annibal Caro.” Are we to infer that Caro is to be regarded 
as one of the ‘‘echoes from the Anticruscan disputes’? His A pologia was 
printed in 1558, a quarter of a century before the founding of the Della 
Crusca. It thus should have been cited before Beni, Tasso, Scaliger, and 
even Minturno. 

p. 593, 22+25. “Many words and locutions condemned by Cicero, 
Quintilian, Servius, .... have been used by poets and orators; by Cicero 
himself..... ”” This misses the point of Caro’s argument: the word 
here translated “condemned” is (at least in the original edition of the 
A pologia, Parma, Viotto, 1558, p. 27) avertite, t.e., simply noted; the 
implication being, if anything, noted with approval rather than ‘“‘con- 
demned.” Even if there could be any doubt as to the meaning of the 
word avertite, there can be no doubt as to what Cicero did (in the De Oratore 
III): his manner of noting was the reverse of condemnation. 

p. 594, 3-11. The translation here is full of errors; but the essential 
point of foreign borrowings comes out well enough. 


‘ J. e. the poet in general (or, possibly, Dante). Certainly not Boccaccio, who 
followed Petrarch, and (as Muzio carefully suggests both in this passage and in the 
Battaglie) gathered extremely few “‘tares”’. 
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1b., 22+25. “.... whether by direct knowledge,....” It is perhaps 
worth noting that it is almost impossible that Spenser could have been 
influenced by Tasso’s Del Poema Eroico. In the form in which Miss Pope 
quotes it, the latter was first printed in 1594; even the earlier short version 
did not appear till 1587, when the Faerie Oueene had already been begun. 
This brief version had, it is true, been written long before, and Tasso had 
given a MS of it to Scipione Gonzaga; but it does not seem to have been 
at all circulated. (V. Angelo Solerti, Vita di Torquata Tasso, Torino, 
Loescher, 1895, I, 123, etc.) 

ib. n. 58. “Introduction to Rime et Prose of Minturno, p. 11.” The 
reference is to the introduction, or rather dedicatory epistle, of the Rime 
et Prose del Sig. Antonio Minturno, Venetia, Rampazetto, 1559, sig. *ij, 
r.and v. The passage here in question also, therefore, should have been 
quoted earlier—immediately before Minturno’s De Poeta. 


Miss Pope’s study of the Italian theorists, in short, is somewhat mis- 
leading through its failure to mention the most important authorities, 
and through its inexactitude in certain minor details. It none the less 
performs a useful service in giving, to those who do not chance to know 
of it, something at least of the vast amount of nioernt? material dealing 
with the matter of the literary language. 

WALTER L. BULLOCK 


3. INTERPRETING A SPENSER-HARVEY LETTER 


In discussing recently! the date of the first of the “Two other very 
commendable letters” in the correspondence between Spenser and Harvey, 
Mr. James R. Caldwell concludes that we have in Spenser’s letter ‘“‘a com- 
bination of the letters [of Oct. 5 and 15] zm toto rather than the enclosure 
of only a part of the forgotten letter, namely, the Latin poem,” and that 
the Latin poem and final paragraph were written on October 5 and the 
rest of the letter on October 15 and 16. From these conclusions Mr. Cald- 
well then proceeds to make the following deduction: 


. . we may conclude Spenser’s hopes for going abroad on the Earl of 
Leicester’s business to have been of but ten days’ duration. Possibly we 
might even raise a question as to the seriousness of expectations for the 
collapse of which Spenser neither expresses his regret nor vouchsafes 
explanation—for on Oct. 5, it will be remembered, Spenser expected to 
start “the next weeke,” but Oct. 16 found him still at Mistress Kerkes. 


Without questioning the dates which Mr. Caldwell assigns to this 
letter, I wish to take exception to this interpretation of Spenser’s letter. 
In drawing the inference that Spenser’s hopes for going abroad on the 
Earl of Leicester’s business were of but ten days’ duration, Mr: Caldwell 
is obliged to bend the evidence to make it fit his view. For if Spenser on 
October 15 had no hope of going abroad, it seems strange that he made no 


1 “Dating a Spenser-Harvey Letter,” PMLA, XLI (1926), 568-574. 
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reference to this alteration in his plans, but added the Latin poem and 
final paragraph as if he yet intended to go. The only explanation Mr. Cald- 
well offers for Spenser’s silence on this matter is to raise a question as to 
the seriousness of the poet’s expectations “for the collapse of which Spenser 
neither expresses his regret nor vouchsafes explanation.”” Such a con- 
clusion fails to take all the facts into consideration. 

When Spenser wrote on the fifth of October that he expected to go 
abroad “the next weeke,” he added the clause, “‘if I can be dispatched of 
my Lorde,” thus showing that he did not regard his plans as certain. 
Sure enough, between October 5 and 15 something happened to keep 
Spenser from starting “‘next weeke’’ as he had expected. Leicester, un- 
certain as he must have been as to the outcome of the problems which 
confronted him, especially in October 1579, may have had good reasons 
for not despatching Spenser at the time appointed. Under almost any 
circumstances, of course, a proposed journey might be delayed. But 
during the perpetual uncertainty of the period from 1579 to 1580 the 
chances of delay were greatly increased, especially where the object of 
the journey or the prospective traveller himself was connected in any 
way with members of the Court, particularly with Leicester. The problem 
of Elizabeth’s marriage to Alencon was again to the fore, and this, with 
the political and religious questions which it involved, not only stirred 
the English people as a whole but placed a great burden on the Queen’s 
Council, of which Leicester was a prominent and influential member.’ 
During such a crucial period it is reasonable to suppose that Spenser’s 
plans, connected as they were with Leicester and the Court, would almost 
necessarily be in an uncertain state. 

Moreover, if space permitted, it could be shown that, not only during 
a crisis like this but during the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, the best laid 
plans of men who, like Leicester, had to deal with the Queen, were post- 
poned for indefinite periods, or in some cases completely abandoned. 
Elizabeth often temporized and thus delayed plans she or members of 
her Court had set on foot; indeed, such actions were not infrequently a 
part of her crafty diplomacy. It was, for example, to a great extent her 
irresolution that kept her Council baffled concerning the marriage prob- 
lem.2 It would be unreasonable, then, without very good evidence, to 
conclude, from the fact that a man who on October 5, 1579, expected to 
go abroad the next week and had not made his departure by October 15, 


2 An excellent history of this period is given in Conyers Read’s Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth, II, 1-117. The real crisis came in 
October, 1579. From Oct. 2 to Oct. 8 the Council was in daily session considering 
the marriage problem. Elizabeth was hard to satisfy and made a solution apparently 
impossible. On Oct. 25 the Council was again in session to consider the same 
problem and seemed no nearer a solution than before. Alencon came in October 
and did not leave till February. 
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that he had given up all hope of going or had never had serious intentions 
of going. 

Moreover, from a letter written only a few weeks later it appears that 
Leicester was considering a journey to France himself. On November 16, 
1579, William Davison wrote Sir William Pelham that “there is talk of 
dispatching some person of quality into France to conclude the matter 
there. My lord of Leicester has been named for this; but of these things 
you will hear more fully from others.’’4 It is quite possible, therefore, that 
the contemplated employment of Spenser in October may have been in 
connection with this proposed expedition. In that case we can easily 
understand the postponement of Spenser’s departure until Leicester’s own 
plans could be definitely settled. And although on November 16 the plan 
of despatching Leicester to France was still under consideration, I can 
find no evidence that he actually made such a journey. In fact such 
evidence as I have found indicates that he did not. He attended with his 
usual regularity the meetings of the Council not only through November 
but also through December.’ This projected journey by Leicester which 
never materialized may supply the real reason for the disappointment of 
Spenser’s hopes. 

Any satisfactory interpretation of Spenser’s letter must also take into 
consideration the relation which Harvey’s reply bears to it. Harvey makes 
it clear that he understood the whole letter to mean that Spenser was 
expecting to go abroad, though the date of his going was not yet definitely 
determine:® 


And as for your speedy and hasty trauell: me thinks I dare still wager al 
the Books and writings in my study, which you know, I esteme of greater 
value, than al the golde and siluer in my purse, or chest, that you will not 
(and yet I muste take heede, how I make my bargaine with so subtile 
and intricate a Sophister) that you shall not, I saye, bee gone ouer Sea, 
for al your saying, neither the next nor the nexte weeke. And then 


3 See Hatfield Papers, Pt. 2, pp. 272-273. For other instances of characteristic 
delays during this period or references to them, see Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 
1578-79, pp. 35, 121 f., 129 f., 138, 402. For characteristic delays during the whole 
of Elizabeth’s reign see Letters Written by John Chamberlain (Cam. Soc. Pub. No. 
79): Letters 12-14, 16-18; also Fox Bourne, Sir Philip Sidney (New York, 1893), 
pp. 250-51; and Julian S. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, II, 9 f., 11, 117-24, 
255, 298-99. Many other illustrations could be found. 

4 Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1579-80, p. 86. Does “to conclude the matter there” 
refer to the terms of marriage between Elizabeth and Alengon? 

® Acts of Privy Council, 11, 1578-80 

6 Harvey’s letter, dated Oct. 23, 1579, is in Grosart’s The Works of Gabriel 
Harvey, I, 20-27. Whatever attitude one may take regarding the spirit in which 
this letter is written, I believe he must admit that Harvey assumed Spenser had 
plans to leave England and still expected to go when he finished his letter on 
Oct. 15 and 16. 
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peraduenture I may personally performe your request, and bestowe the 
sweetest Farewell, vpon your sweetmouthed Mastershippe, that so 
vnsweete a Tong, and so sowre a paire of Lippes can affoorde. 

Being older and somewhat more experienced than Spenser, Harvey may 
have better understood the situation. In fact, it is not improbable that 
he had himself expected, only a short time before, to cross the Channel on 
important business and that the proposed journey had been delayed and 
finally cancelled. His doubt, therefore, of the poet’s early departure may 
have been based on personal experience.’ 

Most important of all is the fact that Harvey’s letter is a travel letter, 
which must have been addressed to Spenser as a prospective traveler. 
To appreciate it from this point of view requires some knowledge of the 
Elizabethan attitude toward traveling. The custom of traveling became 
very widespread during the Renaissance and resulted in the production 
of a large amount of travel literature—manuals, books, letters, etc.— 
containing the kind of information and advice that a successful traveler 
of that time was supposed to have—a kind of philosophy of travel.® As 
Miss Howard points out, this travel literature shows that the Elizabethan 
considered it an opportunity to travel and a duty to oneself and the State 
to travel with wisdom and profit, so that travelers usually took their 
prospective journeys with great seriousness, especially if they were in 
any way connected with the Court or had hopes of gaining Court prefer- 
ment, as Spenser.at this time did. The benefits to be derived from travel- 
ing as set forth in these travel books, Harvey doubtless had in mind to 
explain to Spenser and to urge on him the duty of seeking them while on 
the Continent. But traveling involved dangers as well as advantages, 
and so “the traveler was warned against becoming an ape of French 
fashions, an Italianate Englishman, an atheist, a Catholic, or a licentious 
person, and against falling under all kinds of harmful influences.’ 


7 Mr. Moore Smith has pointed out (Marginalia, p. 21) that Harvey may have 
been selected to accompany one of the deputies Elizabeth chose to attend a con- 
ference of German Protestant princes which was to have been held at Schmalkalden 
on June 7, 1578. These deputies were appointed May 15 (Cal. State Papers,Foreign, 
1577-78, p. 686). After much uncertainty and a delay of more than a month 
apparently, the journey was broken off (Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1578-79, p. 35). 
Also in the Epilogue of the second part of his Gratulationis Valdenensis Harvey 
makes Leicester say that he had planned to send Harvey into France and Italy 
(Grosart, op. cit., p. xxxix). So Harvey may have had at least two experiences 
when his plans to visit the continent were not carried out. 

8 Such, for example, as Miss Clare Howard gives in English Travellers of the 
Renaissance (New York, 1914), especially in chapters 2-4. 

® Besides Homer’s Odyssey and Virgil’s Aneid, both of which were considered 
important for the Renaissance traveller, Harvey mentions two very authoritative 
works on travel—Jerome Turler’s The Traveler, translated into English and pub- 
lished in London in 1575, and Theodor Zwinger’s Methodus A podemica (Basel, 1577). 

10 A good example of such a letter is Philip Sidney’s to his brother Robert 
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An examination of Harvey’s letter will show that it is true to the type. 
He wants Spenser to travel to the best advantage and holds up Ulysses" 
to him as a worthy example: 


And, thinke you I will leaue my JI Pellegrino so? No I trowe. My Lords 
Honor, the expectation of his friendes, his owne credite and preferment, 
tell me, he muste haue a moste speciall care, and good regarde of employ- 
ing his trauaile to the best. And therfore I am studying all this fortnight, 
to reade him suche a Lecture in Homers Odysses, and Virgils Aeneads, 
that I dare vndertake he shall not neede any further instruction, in 
Maister Turlers Trauayler, or Matster Zuingers Methodus Apodemica: 
but in his whole trauaile abroade, and euer after at home, shall shewe 
himselfe a verie liuelye and absolute picture of Ulysses and Aeneas. 


Likewise he seems to have fears lest his friend suffer morally from tempta- 
tions on the Continent, and he gives him timely warning. He emphasizes 
this warning particularly in the Latin farewell with which he closes his 
letter: 


On these very things and all the other equipment of the master traveller 
(and especially in regard to that divine herb of Homer—the Gods call 
it moly—with which Mercury fortified his beloved Ulysses against all 
Circe’s potions, spells, drugs, and diseases) I shall, I hope, shortly speak 
to you in person and, as my custom is, far more copiously, perhaps also 
more subtly than usual and more like a statesman and man of affairs. 
In the meantime you will be content with three syllables: Fare you well.” 


Harvey’s letter, therefore, when correctly interpreted, shows that he 
understood Spenser’s letter in just the opposite sense from Mr. Caldwell. 
Nor does it contain any suggestion that Spenser was merely talking 
foolishness, as Mr. Caldwell implies when he suggests that the poet never 
really had any serious intentions of making the journey. 


(Steuart A. Pear’s The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet, 
195-298), who went abroad in February, 1579, the same year Spenser planned to go. 
Sidney advises Robert to travel profitably: “I am sure you have imprinted in your 
mind the scope and mark you mean by your pains to shoot at; for if you should 
travel but to travel, or to say you have travelled, certainly you should prove a 
pilgrim to no purpose.” It is of special interest to note that Sidney refers to Ulysses, 
declaring that “who rightly travels with the eye of Ulysses, doth take one of the 
most excellent ways of worldly wisdom.” He also warns against certain dangers. 
A few years before (May, 1573) when he went abroad, Sidney himself had received 
the same timely advice from Languet (Jbid., p.85, also pp. 12,41, 51,52). Other letters 
containing simiJar advice can be found in the correspondence of Lord Burghley, 
Fulke Greville, the Earl of Essex, and Secretary Davison. See Howard, op. cit., 
p. 35 and passim. 

11 There are many references to Ulysses as the wise traveller and to Circe as a 
most dangerous influence. 

2 Translated by Gordon Laing in F. I. Carpenter’s A Reference Guide to Edmund 
Spenser (Chicago, 1923), pp. 57-58. 
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Finally, in the light of what has already been said, it is necessary merely 
to call attention to one other statement in Mr. Caldwell’s paper. He 
believes Professor Greenlaw mistaken in thinking that the October letter 
indicates a high state of hope on the part of Spenser for worldly advance- 
ment and differs markedly in tone from the letter of the following April." 
Caldwell agrees rather with the opinion of Dr. P. W. Long that if ‘Spenser 
really entertained such hopes [of going abroad in Leicester’s service] and 
was disappointed, the rebuff would seem to have been immediate, and 
not postponed until after his publication of the Calendar,’”4 and he finds 
this change of tone apparent in that part of this same letter written on 
Oct. 15 and 16, since there Spenser “‘makes no allusion to political matters 
but treats entirely of poetical concerns.” 

Nevertheless, Professor Greenlaw is undoubtedly correct in his con- 
clusions regarding the difference between the October and April letters, 
and I accept the evidence he gives as further substantiation of my own. 
For in that part of the letter which he wrote last Spenser is not purely 
literary. In fact, a careful reading of the Latin letter along with the rest 
of the letter written later will reveal a common tone regarding Spenser’s 
hopes and ambitions for the future. The letter taken as a whole discloses 
‘‘a high state of hope on the part of Spenser for worldly advancement,” 
because in both parts he had his heart set on the new era of his life which 
he felt was beginning with his expected trip to the Continent. 

James H. HEWLETT 


4. THE SUPERNATURAL OF MAUPASSANT 


In his very interesting paper ‘“‘The Supernatural of Maupassant’’ 
(PMLA XLII, 1), Professor Atkin has not exhausted the subject but 
limits himself to what is technically called by French critics le merveilleux 
pathologique and deals primarily with its manifestation as fear. Maupas- 
sant, influenced perhaps by George Sand, was also interested in what is 
termed le merveilleux rustique and repeatedly treated the traditions and 
superstitions still current among the backward rural populations of 
France. We need but refer to his story Légende du Mont St.-Michel (1882). 
In le Diable a woman, profiting by the belief in the Devil of the Norman 
peasants, disguises herself as the Devil. The story, Conte de Nod (1882), 
containing a woman supposedly possessed of the Demon, belongs rather 
to the merveilleux pathologique, as it deals with a case of monomania. 

The subject of the supernatural element in Maupassant’s stories has 
been treated very competently by Hubert Matthey in his brilliant book, 
Essai sur le mervetlleux dans la littérature francaise depuis 1880, to which 
Professor Atkin does not refer. 

MAXIMILIAN RUDWIN 


18 “Spenser and the Earl of Leicester,”” PMLA, XXV (1910) 537-538. 
4 Quoted by Caldwell, of. cit., p. 572. 
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5. AN IRISH VERSION OF GUILLAUME DE PALERNE 


In her interesting and valuable article! Miss Irene Pettit McKeehan 
has failed to take into account an unpublished version of this romance 
in the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin.? But her oversight is probably 
not as serious as one might at first imagine: for the MS. is comparatively 
late,’ both the beginning and the conclusion are missing, and if Professor 
W. J. Purton is correct, it is only a prose translation of the old French 
romance. On the other hand, a personal examination of the MS. has 
convinced me that since it contains a number of minor changes and ad- 
ditions‘ so characteristic of Irish literature, a comparison of its contents 
with the English and French versions would throw additional light upon 
the Celtic sources of this romance and especially upon methods of com- 
pilation and adaptation employed by medieval writers, which is after 
all the main purpose of Miss McKeehan’s paper. VERNAM HULL 


6. ADDITIONAL NOTES ON SER AND ESTAR 


Careful study of Professor Morley’s article on ‘“Modern Uses of Ser and 
Estar,’’! with special attention to the seemingly anomalous cases, suggests 
a new, though very general, distinction between these two verbs as used 
with predicate adjectives. The distinctions drawn at the beginning of the 
article are appropriate for the cases which they particularly represent, 
but it would be more satisfactory to have a more general distinction with 
related subdivisions. The distinctions as presented leave unexplained a 
considerable number of cases, e.g., those dealing with atmospheric con- 
ditions (p. 457), in which the two verbs seem to be used indiscriminately. 


1“Guillaume de Palerne: A Medieval ‘Best Seller,’ ’” PMLA, XLI (1926), 
785-809. : 

2 Cf. Stowe MS. A. V. 2, fols. 132-208. Professor W. J. Purton of Cambridge 
University has described the. contents of this MS. in Notebook 26 of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

3 But it certainly is not later than the sixteenth century: cf. T. F. O’Rahilly 
in Eriu, IX, 97. 

‘A typical example from Professor Purton’s résumé of this romance may here 
be quoted.from the English translation of an Irish excerpt: ‘‘When Pairtinotus 
heard these tidings, viz. that it was Sir William (of Palerne) who had eloped 
with the woman (Meilior), one of the most poignant pangs that can enter the 
heart of man in general filled him: to wit the pang of grudging, the pang of fear, 
and the pang of jealousy: the third of these, the pang of jealousy, entered into 
him, so that his countenance was changed and his mind and feelings and 
his form and human shape, so that he could not utter a word, but said to him- 
self in secret that if it had been on the ocean and the high seas that these tidings 
had been given to him, before he reached land or before he left the city of Athens, 
he would have gathered great hosts and would have made a scene (?) of slaughter 
of Sicily.” Cf. fol, 195r. 

1 PMLA, XL, 450-489, 
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This new distinction may be formulated by saying that estar equals ser 
plus. With ser the adjective is absolute, while with estar it is relative. 
In other words, used with ser the adjective has its fundamental, literal 
meaning; used with estar the quality is limited or extended by any one 
of many ideas which may be in the back of the speaker’s mind, but which 
he often does not express otherwise than by the choice of this (pardon 
the adjective!) colorful verb. 

Despite necessary allowances for idioms and other linguistic accidents, 
this distinction holds true with remarkable consistency, other groupings, 
such as temporariness, accidentality, sense-perception and the like, falling 
under it with little difficulty. Some of the anomalous-appearing examples 
brought forward in this article and dealing with rather common adjectives 
show clearly this spirit of relativity in estar. 

Es joven means that the subject is young in the absolute sense, number 
of years. Esté joven means that he is young in some special respect, but 
not necessarily in years. Regardless of age, he is young in appearance 
or feeling (as has often been pointed out), or he is unexpectedly young, 
or too young for a certain purpose. The peculiarly apt example cited on 
.page 460, No basta estar joven, es preciso serlo también, demonstrates the 
fact that temporariness is not the criterion to apply in such cases. 

The examples of estar viejo cited (p. 460) show similarly that it is in 
good usage to express relative age. Hoy ya estoy viejo means, “I am 
beginning to feel my age,” or “I have already grown old—”’ age being 
considered less as a matter of years (absolute) than as a matter of feeling 
or in relation to the speaker’s previous impression of himself. It is equiva- 
lent to me he hecho viejo, but not to soy viejo. The latter phrase might or 
might not apply to the case, for a young person may say “‘Estoy viejo.”’ 

Ser rico expresses wealth in the absolute sense of great possessions. 
But if a person’s wealth is brand-new, comparative or relative, one may 
say of him, “‘Es/é rico.”” Such is the case in —Mundideo ha pagado todas" 
sus deudas. Vamos que esté rico (cited on p. 460). The implication is 
that he is much wealthier than he used to be, regardless of actual figures. 
Here esié has the meaning of se ha hecho. 

Feliz is usually accompanied by ser, but if the element of newness is 
felt one may use esfar as the equivalent of haberse hecho. Further, estar 
feliz is common colloquially in the sense of “feel in high spirits.”? Either 
might be the case in Peviareal esté tan feliz que se ha hecho chancero (p. 460). 

The absolute meaning of amable is commoner than a relative connota- 
tion, but estar amable is not uncommon, suggesting that the quality is 
the result of an effort, or is shown on a certain occasion. This distinction 
seems to hold for the two examples on page 458, Doy mi palabra... de ser 
amable, and Oye, nina, procura estar amable con ese joven. 

An unusually delicate use of the two verbs (p. 457) shows the presence 
and absence of implication: é¢De qué color esté el cielo? Esté azul. éDe 
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qué color son esas nubes? Son blancas. The first question asks for the color 
of the sky now, not its normal color. The second question speaks of the 
clouds as if they could have only one color. A somewhat similar case is 
Y éesiaba hermosa todavta? ... Lo habta sido, setor (p. 458). Comparative 
quality in the question is emphasized by todavia, whereas in the reply we 
have the statement made without comparison or implication. It would be 
hard to find a better contrast of subjective estar and objective ser. 

Relative size is found in estar grande. In Pepe ipero qué grande estés! 
(p. 458) actual size is not the question, for the words would be the same 
whether the young man were three feet tall or seven. The adjective is 
relative, or subjective, and the exclamation means, “‘How (unexpectedly) 
tall you are,” or ““How tall you look,” or ‘How you have grown.” A differ- 
ent case of relative size similarly expressed is found in Te regalaré unos 
zapatos en buen uso que me estén grandes (p. 465). Here the largeness is 
anything but absolufe, being relative purely to the size of the speaker’s 
feet. The shoes may be very small (ser), but still too large (estar). 

It would be equally correct to use ser for estar in the weather expressions 
found on page 457, Estdén estas tardes tan hermosas, and La noche estaba 
muy oscura. They would, however, lack the vividness of personal im- 
pression conveyed by estar, which gives the speaker’s feelings rather than 
exact meteorological facts. Very similar is the case (p. 462) classified 
under “‘sensory perception” in which the quality is subjective or relative 
to individual taste. Dame otro merengue... . Estén buenos. That is, they 
taste good, whether they are so (ser) or not. Food which, judged by an 
absolute or normal standard, would be called abominable, may taste very 
good to a starving man, who would undoubtedly say, ‘‘Estd bueno,’’ but 
not ‘‘Es bueno.” 

The peculiar use of estar with a predicate noun (p. 455) is probably due 
to a mental reservation, or appearance of one, on the part of the speaker. 
Although suggested only by the verb, this softens the expression. Buen 
par de majaderos estéis los dos is as much as to say, ‘““You may not be 
absolute blockheads, but you act that way now.” The use of sozs would 
have been a direct insult. Even casado has its relative use, as Ya esté 
casada su hija (p. 482), where the element of novelty is suggested, relative 
to a previous and different state. Another phase of this relativity may 
be seen in Sélo hacia dos anos que estaban casados (p. 460). They are 
married, not merely in the general sense, but in the specific sense of being 
married to each other. The general or absolute sense of being merely 
married people would be expressed by Son casados. 

This leads to a point which seems to the present writer to be unduly 
stressed, not only by Professor Morley but by many others, namely, the 
so-called ‘“‘substantive value” of adjectives used with ser. It is not always 
sufficient to test for ser by injecting a noun or-pronoun (e.g., ‘‘one, ones”) 
into the English sentence. Try it with Weno, enfermo, contento. The 
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“substantive value” does not exist unless the adjective has actual sub- 
stantive use. It is by coincidence, and not due to a principle, that in the 
majority of cases in which a noun or pronoun may be so added, the | 
adjective is used in the absolute sense and expresses a fundamental quality, 
hence ser. 

That one should say estar contento, but ser feliz, seems peculiar to the 
foreigner, as Professor Morley remarks. If he had thought to inquire as 
to the native’s viewpoint he would have found that felicity (feliz) is felt 
as fundamental and stable, whereas contentment (coniento) is purely 
accidental, the result of one or more mere details of life, quickly acquired, 
quickly lost. In matters involving feeling, the opinion of the native, 
especially if he is not handicapped with too much formal grammar, is 
often more enlightening than the abstractions of many scholarly authori- 
ties. 

Finally, there is one type of puzzle, such as the example on page 474, 
which is not precisely in the realm of grammar. In Eva su rostro curtido 
y surcado de arrugas como pergamino, it is clear that the verb should be 
Estaba. But taking the text, and going on beyond the stop, we find 
blanca su cabellera, which requires ser. In order to save one word the 
author has committed a grammatical blunder, or euphemistically speak- 
ing, has given us a remarkable example of attraction. 

E. F. PARKER 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the record of business transacted by the Council at its meeting in 
the Harvard Union, on December 28, 1926, see the Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting at Cambridge, in the PMLA for March 1927, pages iii-v. 

I. Under date of January 3, 1927, the Secretary called the attention of 
the Council to the vacancy in the Editorial Committee caused by Professor 
C. C. Marden’s unwillingness to accept re-election (see Proceedings, 
March PMLA, p. xxxi). The Secretary asked the members of the Council 
to vote informally for a successor to Professor Marden. The votes cast 
were distributed among some fifteen candidates, of whom Professor J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford received the largest number. On January 14 the 
Secretary reported the result of the ballot to the members of the Council 
and Professor Crawford was thereupon unanimously elected. 

II. Under date of May 11, Dr. Prokosch, Treasurer of the Associ- 
ation, reported to the Executive Council that the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York had voted a commitment to the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of the sum of $10,000 for the coming fiscal year, to be paid in in- 
stalments of $2,500 on July 1 and Oct. 1, 1927, and Jan. 1 and April 
1, 1928. 

The Treasurer called attention to the fact that the Monograph Ex- 
pense Account was carrying unusually heavy obligations in meeting the 
cost during the present calendar year of printing the second volume of 
the Paton monograph as well as the Albright monograph, and further- 
more that the bill for printing the Allen monograph might be expected 
before the close of the year. Accordingly, he recommended to the 
Council that of the $5,000 available in 1927 from the Carnegie grant 
the sum of $3,000 be paid into the Monograph Expense Account in 
order to put this account on a solvent basis. 

The Treasurer recommended further that the remaining $2,000 from 
the Carnegie grant during 1927 be deposited as a special emergency 
fund to be available either for publication or administrative expenses as 
circumstances might require. 

The recommendations of the Treasurer were unanimously approved 
by the Council. 

III. Under date of May 25, the Secretary informed the Council that 
owing to his acceptance of an appointment at New York University the 
Secretary’s office would be transferred in September from Bryn Mawr to 
New York City, where commodious space had been generously provided 
by New York University for the offices of the Association in Graduate 
Hall on the University Heights campus. 

The Secretary transmitted at the same time a letter from Professor 
Prokosch, Treasurer of the Association, asking to be relieved of his duties 
as Treasurer on September 30. In communicating this letter to the 


Council, the Secretary suggested that inasmuch as there was reason to 
hope that Dr. Prokosch’s plans might permit him to resume his duties as 
Treasurer at the end of another year, instead of accepting his resignation 
an Acting Treasurer might be appointed to perform the duties of his 
office during the interim. As Acting Treasurer the Secretary proposed 
Professor C.M. Purin of the Hunter College, New York City. The Council, 
without dissenting vote, appointed Professor Purin as Acting Treasurer. 

Unfortunately for these plans, shortly after Professor Purin’s election 
he accepted an offer from the Milwaukee Junior College which made it 
impossible for him to undertake the duties of Treasurer, and accordingly 
he felt it necessary to decline the election. 

IV. Under date of June 21, the Secretary notified the Council of 
Professor Purin’s inability to accept the appointment and proposed as 
Acting Treasurer Professor John Whyte of the College of the City of 
New York. Professor Whyte was unanimously elected by the Council and 
has accepted the appointment. 

V. Under date of October 11th, Professor John Whyte, Acting Peas: 
urer, transmitted to the Executive Council, with his indorsement, the 
recommendation by Dr. Prokosch that the annual list of members be 
issued henceforth in February instead of December in order to include 
the numerous corrections of address and title which are first reported . 
when the due bills are sent out, and also to include the names of the 
considerable group of persons who join during the annual meetings. 
The Council approved of this change and also voted that it should take 

effect the present year. 
| CARLETON Brown, Secretary 
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APPENDIX © 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
HELD ON THE INVITATION OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
AT CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


DECEMBER 29, 30, 31, 1926. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
T. ATKINSON JENKINS, 


“On NEWNESS IN THE NOVEL.”’ 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
HELD AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA, 


NOVEMBER 26 AND 27, 1926. 


pate 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


The forty-third meeting of the MoDERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA was held under the auspices of Harvard University at 
Cambridge, Mass., Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 29, 
30, 31, 1926, in conjunction with the meetings of the American Philo- 
logical Association, the American Institute of Archeology, the Lin- 
guistic Society of America and the College Art Association of America. 
Except as otherwise noted, all meetings were held in the buildings of 
the University. Unfortunately a considerable number of persons failed 
to register at headquarters, but according to a careful estimate some 
800 members of the Modern Language Association were in attendance. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


A meeting of the Executive Council was held in the Faculty Room 
of the Harvard Union on Tuesday, December 28, at 2:30 o’clock. 
There were present fifteen members of the Council and the three 
Trustees of the Invested Funds of the Association. 

The Council first took up the question of the place of meeting for 
1927. Invitations to the Association were presented from the following 
institutions: the University of Iowa, the University of Wisconsin, 
Washington University (St. Louis), the University of Louisville, and 
the University of Cincinnati. On motion of Professor Walz it was 


Voted: that the invitation from the University of Louisville be accepted, 
provided that it should appear after further correspondence that the local 
facilities were adequate, and that otherwise the invitation of Washington 
University be accepted. 


The Secretary referred to the Council for consideration a project 
which had already been submitted to the Editorial Committee, 
namely, that a new department of ‘‘Comment and Criticism’ be added 
to the P.M.L.A., in which members of the Association might have 
opportunity to publish corrections, additions, or notes on articles 
appearing in the quarterly Publications, or possibly: in other journals. 
On motion of Professor Root it was 


Voted: that the Council approve the establishment of a department of 
Comment and Criticism. 


The report of the special committee of the French III Group to 
consider the advisability of compiling lists of dissertations in the 
Romance Languages, including those which are unpublished and those 
still in process of completion, which had been presented at the Chicago 
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meeting of the Association and had been referred to the Council was 
then taken up for discussion. A similar proposal, recently communi- 
cated to the Secretary, for compiling lists of dissertations in English 
was also reported to the Council. On motion of Professor Marden it was 


Voted: that in the opinion of the Council any attempt to compile lists of 
dissertations except those which have been printed is impracticable. 


The Secretary presented a communication from Professor Karl 
Young tendering his resignation as Chairman of the Committee on 
Rotographing MSS and Rare Printed Books in view of his prospective 
absence in Europe on sabbatical leave. On motion of Professor Root 
it was 


Voted: to request Professor Young to continue as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee and to ask Professor Colbert Searles to serve as Vice-Chairman until Profes- 
sor Young’s return. 


The Council then proceeded to consider the question of filling the 
seven vacancies in the list of Honorary Members which existed through 
the deaths of Professors Braune, Kluge, Noreen, Roethe, Sauer, 
Schuchardt and Sir Sidney Lee. On motion of Professor McKenzie 
it was 


Voted: that not more than five persons be nominated as Honorary Members 
at the present time, thus leaving two vacancies to be filled by the succeeding 
Council. 


The Council thereupon proceeded to ballot and the following 
persons were chosen as nominees for Honorary Membership: Professors 
‘Joseph Wright (Oxford), Rudolph Thurneysen (Bonn), Karl Vossler 
(Munich), Lorenz Morsbach (Gottingen), and Mario Roques (Paris). 

Professor Walz presented a proposal which had been endorsed by 
the Germanic Section that the Council authorize a subvention to 
assist the publication of Professor Konrad Burdach’s Ackermann aus 
Bohmen. It was suggested that this could be accomplished by under- 
taking the purchase of a given number of copies of the book. In the 
discussion which followed some objections were made to this plan, 
but it was felt that if attention were called to the matter there would 
be little difficulty in securing the requisite number of subscriptions. 

Professor Prokosch offered as Treasurer of the Association to receive 
and transmit all orders for Professor Burdach’s book which were sent 
to him and the Secretary of the Association was instructed to insert an 
announcement of the book in the P.M.L.A. 

During the dinner hour, Professor J. M. Clapp, who was present by 
invitation, presented a proposal from the National Council of Teachers 
of English that the Modern Language Association codperate in the 
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direction of a Bureau of Language Research to be established in 1927 
by the National Council of Teachers of English. After some discussion 
it was 


Voted: that the Council, while expressing its interest in the project, regarded 
it as lying outside the proper scope of the Modern Language Association. 


At the after-dinner session the Council listened to a statement by 
the Treasurer, Professor Prokosch, dealing with the financial condition 
of the Association. In the course of the general discussion of the affairs 
and problems of the Association which ensued, the following motions 
were offered and unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Professor Gruener it was 


Voted: that the Treasurer be instructed to take from the mailing list of the 
P.M. L. A. the names of any members who might be in arrears for the previous 
calendar year and to remove from the printed List of Members the names of 
_ members in arrears for two years. 


On motion of Professor Walz it was 


Voted: that the salaries of the Secretary and Treasurer be increased to $1500 
and that the sum of $1000 be made available for clerical assistance. 


On motion of Professor Cairns it was 


Voted: that the Treasurer be directed to apportion the income of the Associa- 
tion into two equal parts to be used respectively as the budget for publication 
and the budget for administrative expenses. 


On motion of the Secretary it was 


Voted: to approve the following amendments to the Constitution: 

(1) In Article ITI, section 4, relating to the fee for life membership to sub- 
stitute the word “sixty” for “fifty” and “twenty-one dollars” for “seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents.” 

(2) In Article III, section 1, relating to the annual membership fee, to 
substitute the word ‘‘five” for “four.” 


CARLETON Brown, Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The morning session of Wednesday was devoted to Group Meetings, 
which were held in two Divisions, those of the First Division from 
9:15 until 10:45 o’clock, and those of the Second from 11:15 until 
12:45 o’clock. 


FIRST DIVISION, 9:15 A.M. 


(General Topics II) The Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, 
Bartholow V. Crawford, University of Iowa. The following papers 
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were presented as studies relating to the special topic, Romanticism 

in 18th Century Drama: 

1. ‘‘Keats’s Otho and King Stephen as the Crowning Achievements of 
the Romantic Study of Shakespeare in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
C. L. Finney, University of Illinois. 

2. “The Literary Relationships of Walpole’s The Mystertous Mother 
to The Castle of Otranto and Contemporary Drama,” by Karl Holz- 
knecht, University of Louisville. 

3. “The Traditional vs. the Contemporary Romantic Elements in 
Wordsworth’s The Borderers,” by S. F. Gingerich, University of Michi- 
gan. 

4. Professor D. H. Carnahan made a report on “Contemporary 
Criticism of the French Romantic School after 1800.” 

Professor C. E. Whitmore briefly reviewed some recent books on 
romanticism. 

Professor Louis Landre described two recently published collections 
of materials for the study of the romantic movement in France. 

For the ensuing year Professor D. H. Carnahan was elected chair- 
man and Professor S. F. Gingerich secretary. About sixty persons 


were in attendance. Paut Kaurman, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature I) Medieval Latin. A joint session with the 
Medieval Latin Group of the American Philological Association. 
Chairmen, J. S. P. Tatlock, Harvard University, and Marbury B. 
Ogle, Ohio State University; Secretary, F. P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard 
University. The following program was presented: 

1. ‘‘Hrotsvitha’s Knowledge of Greek,’? by Robert S. Forsythe, 

University of North Dakota. 

2. Report for the Committee on Medieval Latin Studies of the 

A.C.L.S., by C. H. Beeson, University of Chicago. 

3. “The Latin Renaissance of the 12th Century,” by C. H. Haskins, 

Harvard University. 

4. Report on The Medizval Academy of America, by Ralph Adams 

Cram. 

5. “Rhetorical Invention in Some Medieval Tractates on Preach- 
ing,” by H. Caplan, Cornell University. 


(English I) Old English. Chairman, Martin B. Ruud, University of 
Minnesota. In the absence of the Chairman, the secretary, Kemp 
Malone, of Johns Hopkins University, presided. Professor Robert J. 
Menner, who was to have read a paper, ‘Solomon and Saturn,” 
was prevented by illness from attending. 
A paper, ‘‘The Homilies of the Vercelli Book,” was read by Rudolph 
Willard, of Yale University, followed by an interesting discussion. 
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A second paper, “‘Hre@dric,’”’ was read by Kemp Malone, and was 
discussed at some length. & 

A nominating committee, consisting of Professors Emerson, Knott 
and Lotspeich presented the following nominations for officers of the 
Group for 1927: Chairman, Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University, 
Secretary, Rudolph Willard, Yale University, and they were thereupon 
duly elected. 

Kemp MALOoneg, Secretary. 


(English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Oscar 
James Campbell, University of Michigan; Secretary, Walter E. Peck, 
State College of Washington. 

1. “New Data on Keats’s Friend Reynolds,” by George L. Marsh, 
he of Chicago. 
2. ‘Wordsworth and Keats, a Study in Influence,” by Clarence D. 

Thorpe: University of Michigan. 

3. Review of de Selincourt’s edition of Wordsworth’s Prelude, by 

Arthur Beatty, University of Wisconsin. 

4. Review of Walter E. Peck’s Shelley: His Life and Work, by G. R. 

Elliott, Amherst College. 

The officers of last year were reelected for the coming year. At least 
one hundred and fifty persons were in attendance. 


(English XII) American Literature. Chairman, Jay B. Hubbell, 
Southern Methodist University. The following papers were read: 
1. “The Rise of the Middle Class,” by Howard Mumford Jones, 

University of North Carolina. 

2. “The Frontier as a Factor in American Literature,” by J. B. 
Hubbell. 

3. “History or Literature?” Franklin B. Snyder, Northwestern 
University. Professors Bliss Perry, J. B. Moore, and others participated 
in the discussion. 

The Advisory Committee decided to subdivide the field with a view 
to studying the Puritan tradition, Romanticism, and the Frontier 
spirit. Members interested in any one of these factors are invited to 
correspond with the secretary and should remit one dollar to cover 
cost of multigraphing material. A leaflet of Addenda to the secretary’s 
‘Materials for Investigations in American Literature”’ is available. 

ERNEST E. LeErsy, Secretary. 


(French III) French Literature of the XVII and XVIII Centuries. 
Chairman, C. H. C. Wright, Harvard University. The following 
papers were read: 
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1. “Un soi-disant rival du grand Corneille, Jean Claveret, (1590- 
1666),”’ by Charles Grimm, Williams College. 

The paper was discussed by H. Carrington Lancaster, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

2. “The Spirit of Picard-Norman Law Codes in some traits of 
Classicism,” by Maud E. Temple, Hartford, Conn. 

3. “Dating Voltaire’s Use of the English Deists,”’ by N. L. Torrey, 
Yale University. 

The paper was discussed by Gilbert Chinard, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

4. “A Rough Draft of the Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard 
in 1751,” by C. F. Zeek, Southern Methodist University. 

The following officers were elected for the 1927 meeting: Chairman, 
Louis Cons, Princeton University; Secretary, R. V. Merrill, Universety 
of Chicago. Unfortunately Professor Merrill was unable to accept the 
secretaryship and accordingly C. F. Zeek, of the Southern Methodist 
University, was appointed in his stead. Ninety members were in 
attendance. 

A. F. WHITTEM, Secretary. 


(German III) Goethe. Chairman, William A. Speck, Yale University. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. ‘Goethe im Lichte der Vererbungslehre,” by J. A. Bradish, 
College of the City of New York. 

2. ‘Henry Irving’s Faust in America,”? by Howard W. Church, 
Pomona College. 

3: “Die Bedeutung von Goethes Weltbiirgertum fiir die Gegenwart,” 
by Kuno Francke, Harvard University. 

Following these papers Professor Hugo K. Schilling, University of 
California, reported on his proposed Goethe Lexicon which occasioned 
an interesting discussion. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: Chairman, Hugo K. 
Schilling, University of California; Secretary, Carl F. Schreiber, Yale 
University. 

CarRL F. SCHREIBER, Secretary. 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University. The following papers were presented: 
1. ‘‘The Post-Positive Pronoun,” by Mary E. Buffum, University 
of Missouri (read by the Secretary in the absence of the author). 
2. ‘Additional Notes on Ser and Estar,” by Eugene F. Parker, 
Washington University. 
3. “Remarks on Adjective Position,” by C. Carroll Marden, 
Princeton University. 
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This program was arranged by Professor Doyle, appointed Chairman 
at the suggestion of Professor J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard University, 
who had been elected at the last meeting of the Group but found it 
impossible to serve. Discussion was general and animated, as several 
new points of view were offered on these well-known syntactical 
problems. 

Reports for the Modern Foreign Language Study were then made 
by Milton A. Buchanan, University of Toronto, on ““The Spanish Word 
Count,” and by Hayward Keniston, University of Chicago, on ‘‘The 
Spanish Idiom and Syntax Frequency Counts,” and all those interested 
in Spanish syntax were urged to codperate with the Study in making 
these counts. 

The following officers elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Charles P. Wagner, 
University of Michigan. About eighty persons were present. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY, Secretary. 


SECOND DIVISION, 11:15 A.M. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form, joint session with General Topics III 
Problems in General A‘sthetics. Chairmen, Bliss Perry, Harvard 
University, and Charles E. Whitmore, University of Michigan. 
The following papers were read: 

1. “The Atsthetic Experience,” by C. D. Thorpe, University of 
Michigan. | 

2. “The Metrical Technique of Pope’s Illustrative Couplets,” by 
C. M. Lotspeich, University of Cincinnati. . 

3. “‘A Bibliographical Problem in Eighteenth-Century English 
“Esthetics,” by John W. Draper, University of Maine. 

It was decided that the two groups should be combined permanently 
under the composite title: Poetic Form and General sthetics. 
Professor Lotspeich was elected chairman for next year, with power to 
choose a secretary. About seventy persons were in attendance. 

PAvuLL F. Baum, Secretary. 


(Comparative L:terature IV), Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chair- 
men, George R. Havens, Ohio State University, and Louis I. Bred- 
vold, University of Michigan. The following papers were read: 
1. “Voltaire and Swift,’’ by Elisabeth Nissen, University of Minne- 

sota. Discussion led by L. I. Bredvold. 

2. ‘‘Notes on Voltaire and Mandeville,” by Louis Cons, Princeton 

University. Discussion led by F. B. Kaye, Northwestern University. 

3. Brief reports on work in progress in connection with Voltaire’s 

Relation to English Thought. 
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Gilbert Chinard of Johns Hopkins University and Louis I. Bredvold 
were elected Chairmen for the coming year. About one hundred 
persons were in attendance. 

Louris I. BREDVOLD, Secretary. 


(English VI), Spenser and Milton. Chairman, David H. Stevens, 
University of Chicago; Secretary, R. Florence Brinkley, Goucher 
College. The following papers were read: 

1. Report on the Columbia University Edition of Milton, by 
Frank A. Patterson, Columbia University. 

2. “Milton’s Use of Biblical Quotations,” by Harris Fletcher, 
University of Illinois. 

3. “Concerning. Nature in the Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia,’’ 
by Lois Whitney, Vassar College. 

4. “Spenser and Harvey,” by Edwin Greenlaw, Johns Hupkins 
University. 

It was voted to ask the Council to enter the group name hereafter 
as: The Periods of Spenser and Milton. In doing so we expect to 
open the programs for younger men and to get actively engaged in 
general topics of investigation. 

The officers named for 1927 are Frank A. Patterson, Columbia 
University, Chairman; and Marjorie H. Nicolson, Smith College, 
Secretary. 

Davin H. STEVENS, Chairman. 


(English X), Victorian Literature. Chairman, Finley M. K. Foster, 
University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Gilbert W. Mead, Birmingham- 
Southern College. In the absence of both these officers, Professors 
W. Owen Sypherd, of the University of Delaware, and Edwin Berry 
Burgum, of New York University, were chosen acting Chairman 
and Secretary respectively. The following papers were read: 

1. “Charlotte Bronté’s Angrian Cycle of Stories,” by Fannie 
Ratchford, University of Texas. 

2. ““Thackeray’s Debt to Defoe,” by Arthur W. Secord, University 
of Illinois. 

3. “Sweetness and Light in the Children’s Literature of a Century 
Ago,” by Homer A. Watt, New York University. | 

The concluding paper evoked considerable discussion. 

The group by unanimous vote reelected the absent officers for 1927. 

EDWIN BERRY BurcumM, Secretary. 


(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman, Samuel Moore, 
University of Michigan; Secretary, Charles C. Fries, University of 
Michigan. In the absence of the Chairman, the Secretary, Charles 
C. Fries presided and C. E. Parmenter acted as secretary. 


aa 
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A paper was read by Professor Hans Kurath on the need of a 
phonetic alphabet which should recognize the existing differences in 
the pronunciation of American English. He advocated the use of a 
“broad” system of symbols for American English in general and a 
“narrow” system composed of three sectional keys for transcribing 
western, eastern, and southern English. The paper was discussed by 
Kemp Malone, Godfrey Dewey, Miles Hanley, T. A. Knott, and 
J. F. Royster. [Attention is also called to the discussion at the Practical 
Phonetics Group below on page xxxii.] 

For the next year Professor Hans Kurath was elected Chairman and 
Miles Hanley, secretary. Thirty members were present. 

CHARLES C. FRIES, Secretary. 


(French I) Medizval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Raymond 
Weeks, Columbia University; Secretary, Louis Allen, University of 
Toronto. The following papers were read: 

1. ‘‘The Phonetic Value of Old French ue from Vulgar Latin open 

o,” by Henry Dexter Learned, University of North Carolina. 

2. ‘‘The Allegorical Motif of Reason and Conscience in Court,”’ 
by Atcheson L. Hench, University of Virginia. 
3. “The Eyes of Alexander the Great in History and Legend,” 
by G. L. Hamilton, Cornell University. 
4, Bibliographies of Scientific Work done in 1926: 
Clerical and Didactic Literature, Louis Allen, University of 
Toronto, 
Epic Literature, G. L. Hamilton, Cornell University, 
Old Provencal, William P. Shepard, Hamilton College. | 
Professor Louis Allen was elected Chairman for next year. About 
one hundred persons were present. 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Leonard Bloomfield, 

Ohio Stale University. The following papers were read: 

1. ‘The Metrical Treatment of Prepositions and Verbal Prefixes 
in the Old Saxon Heliand and Genesis,” by E. H. Sehrt of George 
Washington University. — 

2. ‘Geography and Chronology in Old High German Vocalism,”’ 
by E. Prokosch, of Bryn Mawr College. 

Read by title: 

“The Shift of Inflection in German,” by A. F. J. Remy, Columbia 
University. 

The discussion, the subject of which had been announced as: “How 
intimate a knowledge of historical grammar and medieval German 
literature should be expected of Ph.D. candidates whose chief interest 


-is in modern German literature?”’ was very much curtailed through 
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lack of time. The speakers limited themselves to expressions of 
opinion on the amount of philology which could be expected of can- 
didates. The Group expressed itself as opposed to making hard and 
fast requirements, but deplored the situation existing in some German 
and American institutions, where it is possible to obtain a degree for 
work exclusively in the literary or in the philological field. 

Several members spoke in favor of centering the work of the Group 
on some definite codperative project, and it was 


Voted: that the incoming Chairman appoint a Committe to consider the 
feasibility of engaging on one or more codperative projects, and to report at 
the next meeting. ; 


Fifty-six persons were in attendance. The officers for 1927 chosen 
by the Group being unable to serve, the Chairman appointed in their 
stead, Daniel B. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman, 
and Charles Goetsch, University of Chicago, Secretary. 

TAYLOR STARCK, Secretary. 


(German II) Language and Literature of the XVI Century. Chairman, 
Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin. In the absence of the Chairman, 
Professor W. Kurrelmeyer of Johns Hopkins University was elected 
acting chairman. The following papers were read: 

1. “The Language of the Luther Bible in the 17th Century,” by 
D. B. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania. Discussed by Professor 
Kurrelmeyer and others. 

2. “‘Thomas Murner’s Translations from the Hebrew,” by Ernst 
Voss, was read by Ernst Mensel, of Smith College. 

Since the meeting of the group was delayed twenty minutes, the 
report of C. A. Williams on ‘‘The Illinois Collection of Sixteenth 
Century German Material from the Vatican,” was omitted at his 
suggestion. 

The report of C. A. Williams, secretary of the Group’s committee 
on Bibliography of Sixteenth Century Books and Tracts, printed in 
the German language, now in libraries of the United States, was then 
read and accepted. 

It was voted to continue the Group with the same officers as in 1926, 
and to retain the same committee on the bibliography of sixteenth 
century books, the officers being given the power to adjust the affairs 
of this Group to any new arrangement which might be adopted by the 
German Section meeting in regard to a rearrangement of the groups. 

C. A. Wiiirams, Secretary. 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Clarence 
A. Manning, Columbia University. The following papers were read: 
1. “A Polish University in the Fifteenth Century,” by Eric P. 
Kelly, Darimouth College. 
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2. ‘Post-War Czechoslovak Literature,’”’ by Miss Sarka B. Hrbkova, 
New York City. 

3. ‘Why Not Russian?” by Henry Martyn Herrick, Rockford 
College. 

4, “The Development of Lermontov,” by the Chairman. 

It was voted to continue the Chairman for the coming year. 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


President, William Allan Neilson, of Smith College; Secretary, 
Percy W. Long of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The annual meeting of the American Dialect Society was held at 
11:15 a.m. in Warren House. 


The members of the Modern Language Association, together with 
the members of the other societies meeting in Cambridge, were guests 
of Harvard University at luncheon in the Harvard Union. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The first general session was held in the New Lecture Hall. The 
Association was called to order by the President, Professor T. ATKIN- 
SON JENKINS, at 2:40 p.m. The President announced the appointment 
of the following committees. 


On Nomination of Officers—Professors Gordon H. Gerould, John Edwin 
Wells, Ernest H. Wilkins, Daniel B. Shumway, George R. Havens, Kemp 
Malone, and Hugo K. Schilling. 

On Resolutions—Professors William P. Shepard, Raymond D. Havens, and 
M. Blakemore Evans. 

To Audit the Treasurer's Report—Professor J. P. W. Crawford, Archer 
Taylor, and Dr. Thomas A. Knott. 


The reading and discussion of papers was then begun: 

1. ‘‘What is ‘Literary Theory’?”’ By Professor CHARLES E. WHIT- 
MORE, of the University of Michigan. 

2. ‘“‘The Quintessence of Poetry”—(La Querelle de la poesie pure). 
By Professor VINCENT GUILLOTON, of Smith College. 

3. “King Arthur and Politics.” By Professor GoRDON HALL 
GEROULD, of Princeton University. 

4, “Certain Fallacies and Irrelevancies in the Literary Scholarship 
of the Day.”’ By Professor Ermer E. SToxt, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

5. ‘The Problem of Biography in Literary History.” By Professor 
ROBERT HERNDON FIFE, of Columbia University. 
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6. “The First Modern English Theatre” (Illustrated with slides). 
By Dr. J. LESLiE Hortson, of Yale University. 


THE FOLLOWING PAPERS WERE READ BY TITLE 

7. Milton and the Epic Subject from British ono ” By Mr. 
PUTNAM FENNELL JONES, of Cornell University. 

8. ‘The Date of the Composition of Meredith’s Celt and Saxon.’’ 
By Professor L. L. Cricx, of the University of Texas. 

9. “John Jamieson and ‘Grimm’s Law’: A Contribution to the 
History of Philology.”” By Professor GEorRGE WILLIAM SMALL, of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

10. “The Sources of the Restoration Heroic Play.”” By Mr. WiLL1AM 
S. CLARK, of Amherst College. 

11. ‘The Dramatic Manuscripts of Thomas Middleton. With a 
Note on the ‘Playhouse Scrivener’.”?” By BERNARD M. WAGNER, of 
Harvard University. 

12. “Elizabethan Sea Drama and Its Staging.”” By Lovis B. 
Wricat, of the University of North Carolina. 

13. “The Unpublished Works of Louis Racine.” By Professor 
GEORGE B. Watts, of Davidson College. 

14. “Robert Greene and the Legend of St. Thais.” By Professor 
ROBERT S. ForsytTHE, of the University of North Dakota. 

15. “Redundant Words in Shakespeare.’”’ By Professor HARRY 
T. BAKER, of Goucher College. 

16. ‘‘Assignment of Play to Guild in the York Mystery Cycle.” 
By Professor H. M. Extis, of the University of Maine. 

17. ““A Neo-Classical ‘Beauties of Shakespeare’.” By AUSTIN 
WARREN, of Boston University. 

18. ‘Etienne Pasquier as Seen in His Correspondence.”’ By Pro- 
fessor Howarp F. Dunuay, of Dartmouth College. 

19. “Forms of Address in the Plays of Racine.” By Professor 
ALBERT MANN, Jr., of Wesleyan University. 

20. ‘‘Rose and Cypress.’’ By Professor KEMP MALONE, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

21. ‘““Legends of Joseph in Old and Middle English.””’ By Dr. 
FREDERIC E. FAVERTY, of Western Reserve University. ' 

22. ‘“‘Prologues to Lives of the Saints in Old French Verse.” By 
Mr. Paut J. JonEs, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

23. ‘“‘The Humours in English Neo-Classicism.” By Professor 
PAUL SPENCER Woop, of Grinnell College. 

24. ‘Destiny in Chaucer’s Troilus.”” By Professor WALTER CLYDE 
Curry, of Vanderbilt University. 

25. ‘“‘Anglo-Saxon Life and Culture in Latin Monuments.” By 
Professor ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD, of Wittenberg College. | 
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THE ‘SOLD GUARD’’ DINNER 


Following the precedent established at the Ann Arbor meeting in 
1923, all the members of the Association of twenty-five years standing 
were invited to an “Old Guard” dinner in the ‘‘Faculty Room” of 
the Harvard Union, Wednesday evening at 6 o’clock. Fifty-eight 
members were present on this occasion. The arrangements were in 
charge of a committee consisting of Professors James Geddes, Chair- 
man; Kenneth McKenzie, Frederick Tupper, and Camillo von Klenze. 

A telegram from Professor Daniel K. Dodge from Pasadena was 
received with applause and a vote of thanks was tendered to him. 
A number of letters conveying regrets were also received from members 
in various parts of the United States and Canada. Informal remarks 
were made by Professors Mary Vance Young, Charles E. Fay, Hugh A. 
Smith, Charles A. Downer, Marian P. Whitney, Gustav Gruener, 
and Frederick Tupper. 

Tributes were paid to the memory of James Wilson Bright, Hans 
Carl Giinther von Jagemann, Henry Alfred Todd, and Edward Stevens 
Sheldon by Professors Tupper, Gruener, Fitzgerald, and Geddes 
respectively. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Marie V. Brede announcing the death 
of her husband, Professor Charles F. Brede, of Philadelphia, who had 
hoped to be present on this occasion. Professor Shumway spoke 
feelingly of Professor Brede and his services in the cause of education. 

It was voted to hold another ‘‘Old Guard” reunion three years hence. 

James GEDDES, Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
JOINT SESSION 


The Modern Language Association met in Sanders Theatre at 
8 o’clock Wednesday evening in joint session with the American 
Philological Association, the American Institute of Archeology, the 
College Art Association of America, and the Linguistic Society of 
America. Professor H. R. FarrcLouca, of Stanford University, Presi- 
dent of the American Philological Association, presided. 

An address of welcome to the assembled organizations was delivered 
by President A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, of Harvard University. Brief 
addresses were then given by the following representatives of the 
several associations: 

Professor ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, Columbia University, Modern 
Language Association. 

Professor EDWARD Capps, Princeton University, American Institute 
of Archzology. 
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Professor LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, Ohio State University, Linguistic 
Society of America. 

Professor C. R. Morey, Princeton Untverstty, College Art Associa- 
tion of America. 

Professor CLIFFORD H. Moore, Harvard University, American 
Philological Association. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


For the Thursday morning session the Association met at 9:30 a.m. 
in three sections devoted respectively to English, Romance, and 
German Philology. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
NEW LECTURE HALL 


Chairman, Professor ARTHUR C. L. Brown, Northwestern University. 

The following papers were read: 

26. ‘‘A History of the Chaucer Concordance.”? By Professor John 
S. P. Tatlock, of Harvard University. 

27. “Matthew Arnold’s Essay on Wordsworth.” By Professor 
Lane Cooper, of Cornell University. 

28. “Shylock and the Historical Method.” By Professor Hazelton 
Spencer, of the State College of Washington. 

29. ‘‘New Material on the Closing Years of the Life of William 
Cowper.”’ By Professor Robert E. Spiller, of Swarthmore College. 

Something over one hundred persons were in attendance. 

W. OWEN SYPHERD, Secretary. 


ROMANCE SECTION 
EMERSON D 


Chairman, Professor COLBERT SEARLES, University of Minnesota. 

The following papers were read: 

30. “L’Influence de Louis Ménard (1822-1901).” By M. Henri 
Peyre, of Bryn Mawr College. 

31. “The Origin of the Lyric Monologue in French Classical 
Tragedy.’’ By Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

32. “La fuerza de pasiOn en el estilo de Unamuno.”’ By Professor 
M. Romera-Navarro, of the University of Pennsyloania. 

33. ‘‘The Odéon and the French Dramatic Drama.” By Professor 
David Owen Evans, of the University of Delaware. 

34. “Dante’s Canzone, Donne che avete, verses 24-28.” By Pro- 
fessor J. E. Shaw, of the University of Toronto. 
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Professor Algernon Coleman of the University of Chicago made an 
interesting report on the progress of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study. 

Professor J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University solicited the support 
of the meeting in behalf of La Cité Universitaire for American students 
in Paris and the Centro de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid. It was 
pointed out that both of these institutions are doing splendid work and 
should receive adequate financial support in the United States. 

On the suggestion of the Secretary of the Association, the Chairman 
asked the meeting to decide whether officers of the Romance Section 
should be elected or should be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Association. It was voted to continue the present practice; namely, 
that the officers should be appointed by the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

J. P. W. Crawrorp, Secretary. 


GERMANIC SECTION 
SEVER 11 


Chairman, Professor JoHN A. Watz, of Harvard University. 

The following papers were read: 

35. ‘‘Gersticker in America, 1837-1843.’ By Professor George 
H. R. O’Donnell, of Russell Sage College. 

36. “Two Main Currents in Contemporary German Literature.” 
By Professor A. B. Faust, of Cornell University. 

37. “Thomas Mann’s Treatment of the Marked Man.” By Pro- 
fessor Arthur Burkhard, of Harvard University. 

38. “The Place of Das Schloss in Oesterreich in Ballad Tradition.” 
By Professor Archer Taylor, of the University of Chicago. 
. 39. “The Moral Problem in Hebbel’s Drama.” By Dr. Frederick L. 

Pfeiffer, of New York University. 

Professor F. W. J. Heuser presented the report of the Committee on 
Bibliography. Volume I of the Bibliographical Series will appear 
early in 1927. On motion of Professor Heuser it was 


Voted: That the contracts for Volume II be approved and that the Com- 
mittee be authorized to make such arrangements for Volume III as may seem 
feasible. Professor Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer submitted the Treasurer’s 
report. The Committee was continued. 


The Chairman reported that the Council felt unable to grant 
financial assistance to Professor Burdach in the publication of the 
second volume of his edition of Der Ackermann aus Béhmen, but that 
the Treasurer had declared himself willing to receive subscriptions to 
the work and to advertise it in the P.M.L.A. Upon motion of Professor 
Gruener it was , 
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Voted: That the members of the Germanic Section be urged to subscribe to 
the work. 

Professor Taylor Starck reported for the Committee appointed to 
collect funds to assist in the publication of the remaining portions of 
the Deutsches Worterbuch that no financial assistance had been re- 
quested by the editors and publishers. At his request the Committee 
was dismissed. 

Professor Carl F. Schreiber presented the report of the Goethe 
Centenary Committee. 

Miss Mariele Schirmer reported for the Committee to consider the 
organization of a National Association of German Clubs. On motion 
of Miss Schirmer it was 

Voted: That the Chairman appoint a Committee for the organization of a 
National Association of German Clubs. 

The Chairman appointed the folowing Committee for this purpose: 
Professor Ernst Feise (Chairman), Miss Mariele Schirmer (Secretary), 
Professor Taylor Starck, Dr. J. A. Bradish, Professors J. T. Krumpel- 
mann, L. M. Price, and B. J. Vos. 

Professor C. M. Purin reported on the progress of the work of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study. 

Professor Orie W. Long reported for the Committee on Revising 
the Group System. The recommendation of the Committee to reduce 
the number of Groups from five to four was tabled. 

The following officers were elected for 1927: Germanic Section: 
Chairman, Professor Otto Heller; Secretary, Professor E. H. Sehrt. 
Goethe Group: Chairman, Professor Hugo K. Schilling; Secretary, 
Professor Carl F. Schreiber. 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL, Secreiary. 


A luncheon was provided for the members of the Modern Language — 
Association and the other visiting Associations in the Harvard Union. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The second general meeting of the Association was held at 2:30 P.M. 
in Sanders Theatre. Professor JoHn A. Waltz, of Harvard University, 
Vice-President of the Association, presided. 

The President of the Association, Professor T. ATKINSON JENKINS, 
of the University of Chicago, delivered the Presidential Address: “On 
Newness in the Novel.’’* 

Following the conclusion of the Presidential Address informal 
Departmental smokers were held in the Harvard Union. 


*The full text of this address is printed on pp. xliii-lix. 
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THURSDAY EVENING 


At 7:30 o’clock a subscription dinner was served to some six hundred 
members of the Association at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston. 
Following the dinner a smoker was given with a program arranged 
by the Local Committee. Professor CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, of 
Harvard University, presided and the Smoke Talk was given by Pro- 
fessor GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, of Harvard University. A number 
of selections were rendered by a double quartette of the Harvard Glee 
Club. 

FRIDAY MORNING 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The third general session was held on Friday morning, December 31, 
in the New Lecture Hall. The meeting was called to order by President 
JENKINS at 9:45 o’clock. 

The following report was presented on behalf of the Trustees of the 
Invested Funds by Mr. LERoy ELwoop KrmsBalL1, Managing Trustee: 


PERMANENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TrRusT Co. oF NEw YORK 


Par Value Book Value 
$13,000 Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Gen’l Mort- 
gage 5% Bonds due 1968.............. $13,229.81 
2,000 New York Central R. R. Co., Ref. and 
Imp. Mortgage 5% Bonds due 2013..... 2,006.47 
1,000 Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 
54%; due Oct) 1) 1932 ie bine ease ey nbc 1,000.00 
1,000 Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 
53%, due July 1,1931................ 1,000.00 
$17 ,000 $17 , 236. 28 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 21, 1926 
RECEIPTS: 
From E. Prokosch, Treasurer: 

Life Membership payments (twenty-nine 


Members) ss cacao ossaueiwaosansene $ 669.00 
Contribution of J.S. Graydon............. 4.00 
From Current Funds, for the purchase of se- 

CUNUCS 5 GA etes cous ate uta wera en earns 1, 327,00 


From the United States Trust Co., of New York: 
Interest on $2,000 par N. Y. Central R. R. 


BONS: dies hetirenletnase debate ees tes 100.00 
Interest on $13,000 par Pennsylvania R. R. 

BONES 23.405 eske reecend beanie ee 650.00 
Interest on Prudence Bond................. 28 .42 


Interest on balances............eeccecceecs 9.41 $2,787.83 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 

To E. Prokosch, Treasurer: 
Income oninvestments...............-008: $ 746.21 
Interest received from balances in United 
States Trust Co. of New York. ............. 9.41 


To United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For purchase of $2,000 par Prudence First 
Mortgage 5% Bonds. ..........ceceeeceees 2,000.00 
For services rendered, safe-keeping of secur- 
ities, collection of income, etc., for both the 
Permanent and the Bright-von Jagemann 


$2,787.83 


BRIGHT-VON JAGEMANN (MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT) FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST Co. OF NEW YORK 


$9 904.38 


$607.11 


$607.11 


Par Value Book Value 
$9,000 N.Y. Central R. R. Co., Ref. and Imp. 
Mortgage 5% Bonds due 2013......... $ 8,879.88 
1,000 Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Gen’l Mort- 
gage 5% Bond due 1968. .............. 1,024.50 
$10,000 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 21, 1926 
RECEIPTS: 
Balance carried forward from 1925 report.......... $ 107.11 
From the United States Trust Co. of New York: 
For interest on N. Y. Central R. R. Bonds.... 450.00 
For interest on Pennsylvania R. R. Bond..... 50.00 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
To E. Prokosch, Treasurer: 
Income on investments.......... 0.0000 eeee $ 500.00 
Balance on deposit with the United States Trust 
Company of New York...............0 eee 107.11 
Respectfully submitted, 
LERoy E. KmmBaALi 


EDWARD C. ARMSTRONG 


GEORGE H. NETTLETON, Trustees. 


It was voted to adopt the report of the Trustees. 


The following report was presented by Professor E. Proxosca, 


Treasurer of the Association: 
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A. CURRENT FUNDS 


RECEIPTS: 


Balance on hand, January 1,1926....... 


From members, for 1924 or before... .$ 
66 6 


“ce Ct cf} 


Life Memberships 
Permanent Fund 


From Libraries, for XL or before..... $ 
rf} 66 6 


66 66 Cf} 


‘‘ Foreign Subscribers.......... 


From Sale of Publications........... 
es “6 Lists of Members... . 


From Advertisers. ..............--008- 


From Income of Permanent Fund.... 
‘¢ Interest on Current Funds..... 


From Miscellaneous Sources: 
Joint Membership in AFS..... 
Subscriptions, EETS.......... 
Subscriptions, Mod. Lang. Reo. 
Commonwealth Fund, for J. L. 


On account of extra reprints.... 
Contribution to Relief Fund.... 


sp bg gait xewies seas ete the ss $1,425.18 


475 .66 
10,912.65 
117.54 
669 .00 


4.00 $12,278.85 


130.40 


464.40 
310.50 


24.60 $ 929.90 


21.00 $ 713.46 


aanteneace $ 1,052.70 


73.33 $ 828.95 


4,000.00 
40.65 
3.00 $ 4,417,15 $20,221.01 


$21,646.19 


EXPENDITURES: 
To George Banta Publishing Co., for 

Publications: 

po EY. Wn gene Ee eee te $ 1,430.36 

MD Suppli.2aciteckciesuntieue 763.33 

D4 5) i) Perea area ree ar eee 1,406.18 

bd 0) By Se eee ane ae enna 1,471.35 

Pid ocditand tices ot olecia 1,433.88 

Paper? weuagaseae ces wncae 1,564.19 $ 8,069.29 
To LeRoy E. Kimball, Managing 

Trustee: 

Life Membership fees.......... $ 669.00 

Added to Permanent Fund..... 1,331.00 $ 2,000.00 


Transferred to Monograph Expense Account...... 


\ 


720.90 
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Administrative Expenses: 


Salary, Secretary...........-- 
Salary, Treasurer............. 


Clerical Assistance..... Saeed 
Postage cd wiesentenwaseio nage 
Express and Hauling.......... 
Telegraph and Telephone...... 
Printing and Mimeographing.. . 


To Am. Folklore Society, Memb. fees.$ 
To Early Eng. Text Soc., Subs....... 
To Am. Council on Education, Dues. . 
To Am. Council of Learned Soc., Dues 
Travelling Expenses of Delegates 
Addressing and Mailing Circulars 
To J. L. Barker, acc’t Commonwealth 


Miscellaneous Expenditures: 
Programs for 1925............ 
Programs for 1926............ 
Committee Expenses.......... 
Invitations for Old Guard Din- 


Rotograph Fund, Circulars & 
Postage Refund.............. 
Modern Language Review, Subs. 
Modern Humanities Research 
ASS Ne Dues ince cee ene ees ene 
Relief Contribution, forwarded 
CutforP.M.L.A.XLI4...... 


Foreign Exchange............ 
Safety Deposit Box Rental. .... 
Notary Fees. ..........0ee00- 
Treasurer’s Bond ($8,000.00). .. 


Balance on hand, Dec. 27, 1926 


214.38 
295 . 83 
36.17 


19.50 
13.63 


32.56 
7.41 


8.62 
4.32 
1.00 
2.25 


20.00 $ 
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$ 3,742.27 


4,000.00 $ 4,561.44 


745.02 $ 19,838.92 


$ 1,807.27 


$21,646.19 
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B. MONOGRAPH EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance brought forward. ..........0c0c cece cece: $ 2,517.60 
Interest to January 1, 1926.......... $ 10.57 
Income from Monograph Endowment 
RUNG c dens eatoarcan se sesswes 500.00 
Transferred from Current Funds. .... 720.90 1,231.47 
$ 3,749.07 
EXPENDITURES: 
For Paton Monograph (Part One): 
To Presses Universitaires...... $1,861.13 
Transportation and Brokerage. . 52.60 $ 1,913.73 
Balance on hand, December 27, 1926 $ 1,835.34 
$ 3,749.07 
C. BALANCE SHEET FOR 1926 
Decrease Increase 
Current Funds. ...............0005 $ 382.09 
Permanent Fund.................. 2,000.00 
Monograph Expense Account....... $ 682.26 
Net Increase in Resources....... 0.0.00 cece ce cueee $ 1,699.83 
D. RESOURCES, 1923 AND 1926 
1923 1926 Decrease Increase 
Current Funds............ $ 324.28 $ —569.33* $893.61 
Monograph Endowment 
Fund (book value)... .. 6,877.02 10,011.49 $3 , 134.47 
Permanent Fund (bk. value) 11,849.47 17,236.28 5,386.81 
Monograph Expense Acc’t. . 821.11 1,835.34 1,014.23 
$19,871.88 $28,513.78 $893.61 $9,535.51 
Net Increase in ResourceS......... cc cece cece cece es eeesceeeeeees $8 641.90 


The following funds are also in charge of the Treasurer: 


ROTOGRAPH FUND 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1926...... $2,037.78 
Contributions as of 1925.............. 75.00 
Contributions from 53 Institutions in 

1926 25:56 henalrnh en uaa uae enw 1,325.00 
Contribution from President Frank 

Ay delottes piss i idciaeaesees 100.00 


*Deficit after deducting for December Publications and List of Members. 
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Interest from Corn Exchange National 
Bank (to December 31, 1925)....... 9.98 
Interest from Bryn Mawr Trust Com- 
pany (to June 30, 1926)............ 56.00 $3,603.76 


EXPENDITURES: 
Purchase of eleven Reproductions. ..... $ 543.95 


Balance on hand, December 27, 1926.... $3,059.81 


(A reserve of $800.00 is kept for outstanding bills, so that the 
actual balance from 1926 will amount to about $2200.00.) 


REVOLVING BOOK FUND 


The principal of this fund amounts to $4,500, the balance remaining 
after deducting 10% for incidental expenses from the $5,000 grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The operations for the year 
_ are as follows: 

PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT: Dr. Cr. 

Deposited with Corn Exchange 

Nat’l Bank, Phila............... 4,500.00 

Paid to Century Co., acc’t Krapp’s 

“English Language in America’’.. $5,109.44 
Paid to J. Bachelor for preparation 

Of TNE OR cnke bk omeeracedes 75.00 
Rec’d from Century Co., sales and 

INCCTESE SG Soe 2 acd oad teas seats 3,583 .96 


INCETOSC eco Ao ck ou se oe ee ddnes 123.15 
1926 2b Sie tet Meee Ae wees 3,022.67 
$8,207.11 $8,207.11 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSE ACCOUNT: 
Deposited with Corn Exch. Nat’l 


Bank, Phila.................... $ 500.00 

Bank Interest.................. 13.68 

Travelling expenses...... aniy, Se 41.48 
Balance on hand, December 27, 

1920; 223 sesen dea cue aeaie aes 472.20 


$ 513.68 $ 513.68 


In the absence of Professor J. P. W. Crawford, Chairman of the 
Auditing Committee, Mr. Thomas A. Knott reported for the Com- 
mittee that the Treasurer’s accounts had been examined and found 
to be correct. Thereupon it was voted to accept the report of the 
Treasurer. 
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The Secretary of the Association, Professor Carleton Brown, 
prefaced his report by announcing that an invitation had been ex- 
tended to the Association to be represented by a delegate at the 
inauguration of Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall as President of the University 
of Oregon on October 18, 1926. The invitation had been accepted and 
Professor Pierre Joseph Frein of the University of Washington, had 
been appointed as delegate of the Association. 

The Secretary called attention to the unusual number of dis- 
tinguished scholars in the Necrology for the year. Among the Honorary 
Members there were no less than seven: Wilhelm Braune, Friedrich 
Kluge, Sidney Lee, Adolf Noreen, Gustav Roethe, August Sauer, and 
Hugo Schuchardt; among the active members were two former Presi- 
dents, Hans Carl Giinther von Jagemann and James Wilson Bright, 
whose devoted service to the Association began in its earliest days. 

The membership roll at the present time included 3625 names (a 
net increase of 677 over the number reported at last year’s meeting) 
and sixteen others had paid in membership fees to begin January 1, 
1927. The roll of the Association at present includes 227 Life and 
Emeritus members. The following table exhibits the geographical 
distribution of the membership at present compared with the corre- 
sponding figures for 1923: 


1923 1926 
New England States 382 606 
Middle Atlantic States 590 1025 
Southern States 240 474 
Middle Western States 593 1008 
Far Western States 227 404 
Island Possessions 5 2° 
Dominion of Canada 30 73 
Central and South America 5 6 
Europe 22 17 
Asia 12 10 

2106 3625 


Reporting as Editor of the P.M.L.A., the Secretary presented 
Volume XLI, which contained 1043 pages devoted to papers, as well as 
222 pages containing the Proceedings and List of Members—a volume 
somewhat larger than had been issued in any previous year. The num- 
ber of papers in Vol. XLI was fifty-five, Canada and twenty-two States 
of the Union being represented among the contributors. The Secretary 
took the opportunity to explain the disproportion of the English papers 
to those in Romance and German, concerning which a correspondent 
had recently written to him as follows: 
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I have not perused the September number in detail, but from what I gather, 
all the articles are upon English or allied subjects, and this would certainly not 
seem to be normal from any data I have upon current interest in the modern 
languages. I know that there has been a feeling, though I do not know how 
general, that there is little use in submitting Romance papers to the Publicattons 
because of the long time customary before publication, and because a lion’s 
share of space is likely to go to English anyway. 


To this the Secretary had replied (in part) as follows: 


The reason that more articles on Romance and German subjects do not 
appear is that more are not submitted for publication. When I sent to the 
printers (on the 15th of June) the manuscripts which were to. be printed in the 
December number I completely cleared from my desk every paper dealing with 
a Romance or German subject..... This left on my hands on June 15th 
twenty-nine papers accepted for publication, some of them papers which had 
been in my hands considerably more than a year. ~ 

I am as regretful as you that the German and Romance fields are not more 
adequately represented in the P.M.L.A., but I am unable to write papers in 
these subjects myself and must depend on those which are submitted to me. 

As to the delay involved in publishing Romance papers submitted to the 
P.M.L.A., let me say in a word that the papers which are subjected to the 
longest delay are those in English. The Secretary does his best to hold a balance 
between English, Romance, and German by giving preference to non-English 
papers. In a number of cases such papers have been sent to the printer almost 
directly after the acceptance of the manuscript. On the other hand, in the 
English field the congestion issuch that contributors are often obliged to wait an 
unreasonable time before opportunity is found for publication. 

If the Romance and German scholars will send me material I shall be able to 
restore the appropriate balance between the different departments which the 
Association represents. 


The Secretary also read from a letter which had just come to hand 
the following expression of opinion in regard to the publication of the 
List of Members: 


A doubt has arisen in my mind as to the necessity or even the usefulness of 
the annual List of Members. It must surely be an expensive undertaking. It 
seems to me that an annual list of sew members would be not only less costly 
but also more significant and profitable. I would suggest the publication of a 
complete list of members every three years and an annual supplementary list of 
members enrolled since the last triennial publication. 


The Secretary referred the matter to the Association for discussion, 
merely stating his opinion that in view of the large number of changes 
of title and address no List of Members would continue to be of value 
more than twelve months after its publication. 

The Secretary made the following report as to the progress of the 
Monograph Series: 


—_ a 
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I. Les Prophecies de Merlin, by Lucy A. Paton. Part I (consisting of 
xl+496 pp.) has already been published. Part II will issue from the 
press (Paris) very shortly. It will almost equal Part I in size. 

II. Conditions of Dramatic Publication in England from 1580—1640, 
by Evelyn M. Albright. (vi+442 pp.) is already in type and has been 
passed for press. It will issue from the press (Menasha) in January, 
1927. 

III. The Writings of Richard Rolle of Hampole, With an Essay on his 
Life, by Hope Emily Allen (estimated 564 pp.) is now almost entirely 
in type—beyond page 500—and will issue from the press (Oxford) in 
March, 1927. 

A reduction of one-third from the list price of all Monographs in the 
series will be allowed to members of the M.L.A. Orders should be 
addressed to D. C. Heath & Co., sales agents for the United States 
and Canada. 

The Committee of Award will shortly proceed to select the Fourth 
Monograph to appear in the series, and a notice has already been 
printed inviting any member of the Association who has in hand a 
study suitable for the purpose to send his MS. to the Secretary of the 
Association to be submitted to the Committee. 

As to the Revolving Publication Fund, the Secretary was glad to 
announce that the receipts from the sales of Professor Krapp’s English 
Language in America had already restored to the Fund nearly the entire 
sum advanced toward the cost of its publication. The Committee has 
accepted, as the second work to be published by the Revolving Fund, 
Problems of Shakes pere’s Handwriting, by Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum. 
The MS. of this study has already been sent to press. 

The question of the advisability of continuing to publish annually 
the List of Members, which was referred to the Association by the 
Secretary, was taken up for discussion and it was ; 

Voted: that the Association continue the annual publication of the List of 
Members, 


The report of the Secretary was then adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Thomas A. Knott it was 


Voted: to express the Association’s appreciation of the work of the Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


The following report was then presented by Professor Karl Young, 
Chairman of the Committee on Rotographs of ae and Rare 
Printed Books: 


During the year 1925, the Committee on the Reproduction of Manuscripts 
and Rare Printed Books has bought and added to its collection in the Library 
of Congress eleven reproductions numbered as follows: 
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(46) Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 686, fol. 208b-217a. ‘“The Daunce 
of Foulys otherwayes called Makabre.”’ (18 sheets). 

(47) Alexander Neckam, Allegoriae Poeticae, 1520, British Museum, (58 
sheets). 

(48) British Museum MS. Lansdowne 699, Folios 41b-66b, Lydgate’s 
Danse Macabre (26 sheets). 

(49) British Museum MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 24a-69b, Metrical History of 
the Birth and Life of Christ (47 sheets). 

(50) Oxford, Merton College Library, MS. 299, fol. 1-130. Nicholas Trivet’s 
Latin Commentary on the Metamorphoses of Ovid (130 sheets). 

(51) The Pastyme of People (London, 1529, J. Rastall), British Museum. 
(69 sheets). 

(52) Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana MS. 2943, Folios 1-126, Perceval Le 
Galois (127 sheets). 

(53) Rome, Vatican Library, Queen Christina of Sweden Collection, MS. 
1364, Romans d’Alixandre (241 sheets). 

(54) Edinburgh, National Library (formerly Advocates’ Library), MS. of 
Percival le Galois (262 sheets). 

(55) Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 12576, Percival le Galios 
(262 sheets). 

(56) Huntington Library, California, Holograph MSS. of Pope’s Moral 
Essays (66 sheets). | 

The Committee has also placed orders for six reproductions, not yet delivered, 
of which the cost will be about $800. 

The Committee during the calendar year 1926 has collected $1325 from the 


libraries of the following fifty-three institutions: 


Brown University Northwestern University 

Bryn Mawr College University of North Carolina 
Butler University Ohio State University 
University of California University of Pennsylvania 
Catholic University University of Pittsburgh 
University of Chicago Pomona College 

Columbia University Princeton University . 

Cornell University Radcliffe College 

Dartmouth College Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
Emory University Smith College 

Goucher College University of Southern California 
Hamilton College Stanford University 

Harvard University Swarthmore College 

Haverford College Syracuse University 

Mt. Holyoke College University of Texas 

University of Iowa Vanderbilt University 

Johns Hopkins University Vassar College 

University of Kansas University of Virginia 
University of Michigan University of Washington 

Mills College Washington University 
University of Minnesota Washington and Lee University 
University of Montana Wellesley College 
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University of Nebraska Wells College 

Newberry Library Wesleyan University 

New York Public Library Western Reserve University 

New York University University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 


The Committee also acknowledges with thanks a contribution of $100 from 
President Frank Aydelotte. 
The financial statement of the Rotograph Fund will be found printed in 
the report of the Treasurer. 
Respectfully submitted, 
G. O. CURME 
G. L. K1TTREDGE 
CHARLES MoorRE 
COLBERT SEARLES 
Kart YounGc, Chairman 


It was voted to accept the report of the Committee on Rotographs. 

Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, on behalf of a committee appointed to 
consider the organization of an International Council on English, 
reported the plans which were being undertaken for holding an inter- 
national conference during the summer of 1927 and asked that delegates 
be appointed to represent the Modern Language Association at the 
proposed conference. On motion of Professor Robert K. Root it was 


Voted: that the committee for codperation between English and American 
scholars, John L. Lowes, Henry S. Canby, Charles Mills Gayley, John M. 
Manly, and Fred Newton Scott, or any one of them be authorized to represent 
the Modern Language Association at the proposed meeting for the formation 
of an International Council of English in London in June, 1927. 


On behalf of the Executive Council the Secretary reported the action 
which had been taken with reference to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Rotographs during Professor Young’s absence in Europe and 
also in regard to the place for the Association’s meeting in 1927 (see 
above, report of the Council meeting, page iv). 


The Secretary then reported the amendments to Article ITI, sections 
1 and 4 of the Constitution increasing the annual membership fee to 
$5.00 and the Life Membership fee to $60.00, which had already been 
approved by the Council (see above, page v). After some discussion it 
was voted to ratify the proposed amendments. Under the Constitution 
these amendments cannot take effect unless they are ratified also at the 
meeting in 1927. 

The Secretary then reported from the Executive Council the 
following nominations for Honorary Membership in the Association: 
Professors Joseph Wright, Oxford University; Rudolph Thurneysen, 
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University of Bonn; Karl Vossler, University of Munich; Lorenz 
Morsbach, University of Géttingen; and Mario Roques, Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, Paris. The Secretary was thereupon instructed to cast 
one ballot for the election of these five persons as Honorary Members. 

The report of the delegates of the Association to the American 
Council of Learned Societies was then presented by Professor E. C. 
Armstrong. 

Professor Hugh A. Smith offered the following resolutions, which 
were thereupon adopted: 


The Modern Language Association of America, at its meeting for the year 
1926, desires to express its deep interest in the project of a Maison Américaine 
at the Cité Universitaire in Paris. It calls attention to the fact that thousands 
of American students and professors avail themselves annually of the educa- 
tional opportunities offered by the University of Paris, the great mother of 
modern universities, and it urges the American public to contribute generously 
to the Fund for the erection of an American building on the site allotted to the 
United States. 

Realizing that hundreds of American professors and students have profited 
by the training provided by the Centro de Estudios Histé6ricos at Madrid, the 
Modern Language Association of America desires to record its appreciation of 
the labors of the staff of that institution, and it exhorts all Americans interested 
in higher studies in Spanish life and culture to contribute to the fund for the 
new quarters that the Centro is striving to secure. 


Professor Bert E. Young proposed that a special committee be 
appointed to inquire into the relationship and the correlation of the 
several existing societies in the field of the modern languages. No 
action was taken on this proposal. 

Professor H. Carrington Lancaster then offered the following 
resolution: 


Resolved: That the Modern Language Association of America heartily 
approves of the reconsideration by our government of the question of inter- 
national debts as recently proposed by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University. 


"After some discussion it was 
Voted: To lay the resolution on the table. 


The following report was presented by Professor Gordon H. Gerould, 
Chairman of the Committee on Nonimation of Officers. 

For President: Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia University. 

For Vice-Presidents: J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University, Edith 
Rickert, University of Chicago, Bert Vos, Indiana University. 

For Secretary: Carleton Brown, Bryn Mawr College. 

For Treasurer: Eduard Prokosch, Bryn Mawr College. 
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As Members of the Editorial Committee: Gustav Gruener, Yale 
University, George H. McKnight, Ohio State University, Charles C. 
Marden, Princeton University, Colbert Searles, University of Minnesota. 

As Members of the Executive Council: Milton A. Buchanan, 
University of Toronto, George R. Coffman, Boston University, James 
Holly Hanford, University of Michigan, Alexander R. Hobhlfeld, 
University of Wisconsin, Paul Russel Pope, Cornell University, 
James F. Royster, University of North Carolina, Rudolph Schevill, 
University of California. | 

Professor Marden, who had been nominated as a member of the 
Editorial Committee, withdrew his name. It was 


Voted: That the Secretary cast the ballot of the Association in favor of the 
nominees as reported by the Committee. 


[Subsequently the Executive Council elected Professor J. P. W. 
Crawford, of the University of Pennsylvania, in place of Professor 
Marden, whose name was withdrawn.] 

Professor William P. Shepard, Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, reported the following resolutions: 


Resolved: That the Modern Language Association is glad to have met once 
more with the mother of American universities. It has thoroughly enjoyed its 
sojourn in Cambridge. It wishes to express to the President, Fellows and 
Faculty of Harvard University its cordial appreciation of their genuine hospi- 
tality, and of the efficient arrangements made for the entertainment and comfort 
of its members. 

Resolved: That the Modern Language Association wishes to express its 
appreciation of the valuable pioneer work done by Professors H. C. G. von 
Jagemann and James W. Bright, at the founding and during the formative 
years of this Association, and its feeling of deep regret for their loss. It is to 
them, and to a few of their original colleagues, that American scholarship in 
the Modern Languages owes much of what it is today. 

Resolved: That the members of the Modern Language Association regret 
the tendency to increase the number of papers read in the Group meetings, and 
express the wish for a return to the original [Professor Manly’s] plan; namely, 
to reserve as far as possible these meetings for discussion and conference of fel- 
low workers interested in like fields of study, and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Group meeting. 


It was voted to adopt the Resolutions as read. 
Thereupon the meeting of the Association adjourned at 12:30 o’clock. 


The members of the Modern Language Association were guests of 
Harvard University at a Juncheon in the Harvard Union. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session of Friday was devoted to Group meetings, 
which were held in two divisions, those of the first division from 2 
o’clock until 3:30 and those of the second division from 4 o’clock until 
5:30. 

FIRST DIVISION, 2:00 P. M. 


(General Topics IV), Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Clarence E. 
Parmenter; University of Chicago; Secretary, Amos R. Morris, Unt- 
versity of Michigan. 

Hans Kurath, of Northwestern University, representing the com- 
mittee working on the modified phonetic alphabet presented sugges- 
tions for a simplification of vowel notation. A lively discussion followed 
in which Professors Grandgent, Geddes, Kurath, Hanley and others 
participated. Most of the speakers agreed that the International 
Phonetic Alphabet is inadequate for the transcription of American 
speech. Dr. Dewey made a plea for consideration of typographical 
standards in future changes. 

The following officers were elected for 1927: Chairman, J. S. 
Kenyon, Hiraru College; Secretary, Thomas A. Knott, Springfield, 
Mass. 

ABBA W. BowEN, Secretary pro tem. 


(Comparative Literature III), Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Roger 

S. Loomis, Columbia University. 

A paper, ‘‘The Iconography of the Child in the Tree,”’ illustrated 
with slides, was read by Rose Jeffries Peebles, of Vassar College and 
discussed by R. S. Loomis, A. C. L. Brown, and F. N. Robinson. 

As officers of the Group for 1927, Roger S. Loomis was re-elected 
Chairman and John J. Parry, University of Illinois, was elected 
Secretary. About forty persons were in attendance. 

ARTHUR C. L. Brown, Secretary. 


(English IIT), Middle English Language. Chairman, Thomas A. Knott, 
Springfield, Mass.; Secretary, M. B. Ruud, University of Minnesota. 
The Group voted to invite the Chaucer Group to unite with the 

Middle English Language Group for the meeting of 1927. 

Professor O. F. Emerson, on behalf of the committee in charge of the 
new Middle English Dictionary, reported as to the financial arrange- 
ments for the support of the undertaking, and the Group passed a vote 
expressing appreciation to the Trustees of the Hecksher Foundation, 
who are providing funds for the editing of the dictionary. Professor 
Emerson reported also that slips of the Fliigel collection have been 
turned over for the use of the Dictionary staff and that the Oxford 
Press have agreed to furnish Middle English slips from their collections. 
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Professor Clark S. Northup, of Cornell University, editor of the 
dictionary, gave a report on the progress of the Middle English Dic- 
tionary. (The text of this report will be found on pp. xxxix=xlii.) 

Professor George H. McKnight, of Ohio State University, read a 
paper on “Changes in English Syntax and Changes in English Vowels.” 
The paper was discussed by C. M. Lotspeich, University of Cincinnatt. 

Officers for 1927 were elected as follows: Chairman, George H. 
McKnight, Ohio State University; Secretary, A. C. Baugh, University 
of Pennsyloania.. THomas A. Knott, Chairman. 


(English V), Shakspere. Chairman, Thomas W. Baldwin, University 

of Illinois. The following papers were read: 

1. “The Quarto Version of Henry V,” by Hardin Craig, Untversity 
of Iowa. | 

2. ‘The Presentation of Love’s Labor’s Lost at Court ‘this last 
Christmas,’”’? by James F. Royster, University of North Carolina. 

3. “Troilus and Cressida: a Study in Culture and Anarchy,” by 
Tucker Brooke, Yale University. 

4, “Shakspere’s Silences,”’ by Alwin Thaler, University of Tennessee. 

5. ‘As You Like It and the Ear] of Essex,’”? by Ernest Kuhl, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

6. “The Meaning of Hamlet’s Soliloquy,” by Irving T. Richards, 
University of Maine. 

A committee, consisting of the Chairman and past chairmen of the 
Group was appointed to consider the future policy of the Group in the 
matter of program arrangements, allotment of time for discussion, etc. 
_ The officers of the Group were reelected for 1927. At least seventy- 
five persons were in attendance. 

ALWIN THALER, Secretary. 


(English VII), Philosophy and Literature in the Classical Period. 
Chairman, F. B. Kaye, Northwestern University. The following 
papers were read: 

1. “Dr. Johnson and Imagination,” by Irving Babbitt, Harvard 
University. The discussion was led by J. L. Lowes, Harvard University. 

2. “Theories of Poetry and Theories of Painting in the Neo-Classical 
Period,” by F. H. Heidbrink, Northwestern University. The discussion 
was led by G. W. Sherburn, University of Chicago. 

3. ‘‘The Popularity of Pope’s Letters,” by R. H. Grifith, University 
of Texas. There was general discussion of this paper from the floor. 
The nominating committee proposed, and the Group elected, the 
following officers for the coming year: Chairman, A. E. Case, Yale 
University; Secretary, T. O. Wedel, Carleton College. 

ARTHUR E. CASE, Secretary. 
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(English XI), Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Henry Seidel 
Canby, Editor The Saturday Review. The following papers were 
presented: 

1. “Literary Internationalism,’”’ read by the Chairman in the absence 
of the writer, Mr. Ernest Boyd. 

2. “Southern Literature,”’ by Hervey Allen, Vassar College. 

3. ‘Spectral Etching in the Poetry of Thomas Hardy,” by G. R. 

Elliott, Amherst College. | 
Considerable vigorous discussion followed the reading of these 

papers. No change was made in the organization of the Group. About 

one hundred persons were in attendance. 
H. S. Cansy, Chairman. 


(German IV), German Literature from a Social Point of View. Chair- 
man, M. B. Evans, Ohio State University. The following papers 
were read: 

1. “Sprangers Typentheoric und die Literaturwissenschait,’”’ by 
Otto Koischwitz, Hunter College. 

2. ‘‘The German Industrial Lyric,”’ by Solomon Liptzin, College of 
the City of New York. 

3. “Goethe and Liberty,” by F. H. Reinsch, University of California, 
Southern Branch. The latter paper evoked considerable discussion in 
which Professors Walz, von Klenze, and Feise participated. 

The officers of German IV for next year are: Chairman, Edwin H. 
Zeydel, University of Cincinnait; Secretary, F. H. Reinsch, University 
of California. About forty persons were in attendance. 

JoHN WHYTE, Secretary. 


(Spanish II), Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. Chairman, 
George T. Northup, University of Chicago. The following papers 
were presented: 

1. “The Conception of the Renaissance as Applied to Spanish 
Literature,’’ by Federico de Onis, Columbia University. 

2. ‘‘Notes on Suarez de Robles’ Danza del Nacimiento,”’ by Joseph E. 
Gillet, Bryn Mawr College. 

3. “Valera, Pardo Bazan and Palacio Valdes on the Art of Writing 
Novels,” by C. C. Glascock, University of Texas. 

4. ‘‘Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola as a Historian,” by O. H. 
Green, University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor E. C. Hills announced that a Catalogue of the Spanish 
books in the library of the University of California was soon to be 
published for the use of students of Spanish. ~ 

Professor J. P. W. Crawford moved that the committee on Spanish 
periodicals be continued to carry out the program, initiated some years 
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ago. The list of Spanish periodicals now to be found in the universities 
and colleges of the U. S. has been completed and it now remains to list 
those lacking and apportion them among the universities willing to 
acquire them. 

Professor J. E. Gillet suggested that if the time had not yet come for 
three groups of Spanish that medieval literature should at least be 
recognized by forming a division of Spanish I to be known as Language 
and Medieval Literature. After some discussion this was left in the 
hands of the two chairmen. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
E. C. Hills, University of California; Secretary, John M. Hill, Indiana 
University. About seventy persons were present. 

ALICE H. BUSHEE, Secretary. 


(Scandinavian I), Scandinavian Literature. Chairman, Adolph B. 

Benson, Yale University. The following papers were read: 

1. “The Poetic Art of Erik Axel Karlfeldt,” by Axel Johan Uppvall, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

2. ‘‘Ségubrot and the Beowulf,’ by Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

3. ‘Gudmund Schiitte and his Nordic Nonsense,”’ an exposition of 
Schiitte’s ethnographic work, by Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor of 
the Forum and President of the American Scandinavian Foundation. 

4. “Litotes in the Edda,” by Lee M. Hollander, University of Texas. 

The Chairman raised the question whether the name of the Group 
should be changed to: ‘‘Scandinavian Languages and Literatures.” 
It was voted that the name of the Group hereafter be reduced to the 
single term: “Scandinavian.” 

Professor Chester N. Gould, of the University of Chicago, was elected 
Chairman for the coming year with power to appoint the Secretary. 
About twenty persons were present. 

AXEL JOHAN UPPVALL, Secretary. 


(Italian I), Italian Literature. Chairman, J. E. Shaw, University of 
Toronto; Secretary, Hilda L. Norman, University of Chicago. In the 
absence of the Secretary, Professor Lipari, of Yale University was 
appointed temporary secretary. The following papers were read: 
1. “Dante and the Politics of Aristotle,” by Allan H. Gilbert, 

Duke University. 

2. ‘‘The Masterpiece of Luigi Capuana,”’ by Harold L. Cleasby, 
Syracuse University. This paper was discussed by Professors McKenzie, 
E. B. Davis, and Miss Nissen. 

3. “‘Dante’s Lady Philosophy,” by Angelo Lipari, Yale University. 
This was discussed by Professors McKenzie and Roselli. 
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The Chairman and Secretary of the Italian Group Meeting are 
always the President and Secretary-Treasurer of the American Asso- 
clation of Teachers of Italian. Those elected for the year 1927 are: 
President, E. H. Wilkins, of the University of Chicago, Secretary, W. L. 
Bullock, Bryn Mawr College. 

The Group Meeting, at which thirty-three members and guests were 
present, was followed by the meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian, which will be reported in full in the February 
number of Jtalica. 

ANGELO LrpaRrt, Secretary pro tem. 


A meeting of the Association of Doctors of Philosophy of the Rom- 
ance Language Department of Columbia University was held in 
Sever 6 at 2 o’clock. 


SECOND DIVISION, 4:00 P. M. 


(General Topics V), Phonetics: Research Group. Chairman, G. Oscar 
Russell, Ohio State University. 

A paper on “Philological Evidence Bearnig on Vowel Quality 
Theories,” was read by C. H. Grandgent, of Harvard University. 
Many persons took part in the discussion. It was suggested that it 
would be well in this country to imitate in the United States what is 
being done at the Sorbonne in the preservation of phonetic records and 
that some center should be established for this purpose. 

Professor Marcel Vigneron, New York University, was chosen Chair- 
man for 1927, and C. E. Parmenter, University of Chicago, Secretary. 

MARCEL VIGNERON, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature II), Popular Literature. Chairman, John 
Harrington Cox, West Virginia University; Secretary, Stith Thomp- 
son, Indiana University. 

In the absence of both Chairman and Secretary, the meeting was 
opened by Arthur Kyle Davis, University of Virginia, temporary 
.chairman. On his call for nominations, Mr. Phillips Barry, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was elected chairman of the meeting. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. ‘Some Problems of Ballad Publication,’”? by Arthur Kyle Davis, 
Jr., University of Virginia. 

2. ‘The Life and Death of the Chantey,” by W. Roy Mackenzie, 
Washington University. 

3. “On the Trail of More Negro Folk-Songs,”’ by Dorothy Scar- 
borough, Columbia University, read by James Hinton, Emory Univer- 
sity, in the absence of the writer. 


bry 
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The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Louise Pound, University of Nebraska; Secretary, Arthur Kyle Davis, 
Jr., University of Virginia. 

ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, JR., Temporary Chairman. 


(Comparative Literature V), The Renaissance. Chairman, Walter L. 
Bullock, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Robert V. Merrill, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In the absence of the Secretary, Ralph C. Williams, 
Amherst College, was appointed acting secretary. 

Hardin Craig, University of Iowa, announced a proposed series of 
sixteenth-century texts, and distributed a mimeographed list of the 
more important works to be included. 

The general topic for the program of the meeting was: The Basis 
in Critical Theory for the Plagiarism of the Renaissance. The Italian, 
French, English, and Spanish aspects of the matter were presented 
by the Chairman, by Alexander H. Schutz, University of Missouri; 
by John M. Berdan, Yale University, and by Hayward Keniston, 
University of Chicago. General discussion followed. 

Brief notices were given of the following studies now in progress: 

(1) “Development of the Romeo and Juliet Legend from Dante to 
Shakespeare,’’ Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University. 

(2) “Sir Thomas Elyot and Elizabethan Literature,’”? Theodore 
Stenberg, Universily of Texas. 

(3) “The Economic Import of Moore’s Utopia,” Allen R. Benham, 
University of Washington. 

Bibliographies of the year’s studies in the French, Italian, and 
Spanish Renaissance, by Ralph C. Williams, by the Chairman, and by 
Juan Cano, University of Toronto, together with a list of the year’s 
books on the English Renaissance, by Hardin Craig, were distributed 
to the members of the Group. A number of copies of these are still 
available and will be mailed to all who apply to the Chairman for 
them, enclosing forty cents in stamps or otherwise to cover costs. 

ROBERT V. MERRILL, Secretary. 


(English III), Chaucer. Chairman, Karl Young, Yale University; 
Secretary, Walter C. Curry, Vanderbilt University. In the absence 
of the Secretary, William H. Clawson, University College, Toronto, 
was appointed Secretary pro tem. The following papers were read: 
1. “His studie was but litel on the bibel,’”’ by Edgar F. Shannon, 

Washington and Lee University. Discussed by F. Tupper and W. H. 

Hulme. 

2. “‘Chaucer—Retrospect and Prospect,’ by Ernest Kuhl, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Discussed by the Chairman, R. K. Root, F. N. Robinson, 

J. L. Lowes, and H. B. Hinckley. 
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A motion favouring the amalgamation of the Chaucer Group and 
the Middle English Language Group was defeated by a majority of 
one. The following officers were elected for 1927: Chairman, F. 
Tupper, University of Vermont; Secretary, J. F. Royster, University 
of North Carolina. 

About forty members were present. 

WILLIAM H. CLawson, Secretary pro tem. 


(English VIII), Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the 
XVIII Century. Chairman, R. D. Havens, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

The general topic considered at the meeting was: The Novel. 

The following papers were read: 

1. F. B. Kaye, Northwestern University, suggested a new explanation 
of the origin of 18th century sentimentalism. 

2. Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illinois, commented briefly upon 
recent studies of novels and novelists and pointed out certain dangers 
to sound scholarship in the criticism of prose fiction. 

3. Dean C. N. Greenough, Harvard University, explained his 
bibliography of Prose Fiction and the methods used in compiling it. 

4, J. R. Foster, Syracuse University, gave a short summary of his 
study of 18th century novels. 

The papers were discussed by G. W. Sherburn, University of Chicago, 
the Chairman, and others. Mr. A. W. Smith, Harvard University, 
spoke of his bibliography, now in compilation, of English fiction from 
1660 to the death of Queen Anne. 

The present officers were re-elected. More than one hundred 
persons were present. 

A. W. SrEcorp, Secretary. 


(French V), French Literature of the XIX Century. Chairman, 

Albert Schinz, Smith College. 

The general subject considered at the meeting was the Preface de 
Cromwell. Discussion was by Professors Schinz, H. Carrington Lan- 
caster, S. A. Freeman, Hugh A. Smith, Irving Babbitt, and David O. 
Evans. | 

The following paper was read: 

1. ‘French Romanticism in England, 1830-1840,” by M. Moraud, 
The Rice Institute. | 

Professor Marcel Moraud, of The Rice Institute, was elected Chair- 
man of the Group for the coming year, the Chairman to appoint his 
own Secretary. About fifty members were present. 


ELLIOTT M. GRANT, Secretary. 
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(German V}), Modern German Literature. Chairman, Martin Schiitze, 

University of Chicago. The following papers were presented: 

1. ‘“‘Expressionistische Elemente in der Kunsttheorie Herders,” by 
Hilda Bachmann, University of Chicago. 

2. “Ernst Barlach and the Search for God,” by Edward F. Hauch, 
Hamilton College. 

3. “Fritz von Unruh, Reinhold Goering, Ernst Toller (Eine Studie 
zum modernen Drama),’’ by Else Mentz, University of Wisconsin. 

4. “Albrecht Schaeffer und Clemens Brentana,” by Otto Koischwitz, 
Hunter College. 

Read by title: ‘‘Christian Morgensterns Pfad ein Weg un neuen 
Deutschland,” by Erich Hofacker, Yale University. 

Officers were elected for 1927 as follows: Chairman, Friedrich Bruns, 
University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Edward F. Hauch, Hamilton 
College. | 

ANNA JACOBSON, Secretary. 


A REPORT ON THE MIDDLE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


The following report on the progress of the New Middle English 
Dictionary is based on the brief reports rendered at the last two 
meetings of the Middle English Group of the Association, and is 
published at the request of certain members of the Group. 

For the years 1925-7 the Heckscher Research Council of Cornell 
University has generously aided the enterprise by employing a half- 
time substitute for the editor in his work at the university and has 
‘also furnished him with an adequate fund for expenses. The thanks 
of the Association are due the Heckscher Council for its action. 

Through the generosity of the heirs of the late Professor Ewald 
Fliigel of Stanford University there has been turned over to us the 
complete MS of Professor Fliigel’s great Chaucer Lexicon, left un- 
finished, it is true, yet in such a state that it is bound to prove of the 
greatest help to us in our work. For valuable services in connection 
with securing the use of this MS and with preparing it for shipment 
across the country, our thanks are due to Professors Tatlock and 
Arthur G. Kennedy. 

It was in 1890 that Ewald Fliigel, then a hearty and vigorous scholar 
of twenty-seven years, began to roll this stone of Sisyphus, as he called 
the undertaking of the Chaucer Dictionary. It had had a long and 
checkered history (see Tatlock’s introduction to the forthcoming 
Chaucer Concordance). For some years Professor Fliigel was unable 
to make much progress, being obliged to devote his whole working 
energy to other tasks; but from 1904 to 1907 he had a furlough from 
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Stanford and a subsidy from the Carnegie Institution which enabled 
him to employ a corps of assistants. In 1907, then, we find him writing 
to Furnivall that if he could make satisfactory printing arrangements 
he was able to send to the press the letter A and part of B. By March 2, 
1913, when he wrote to Dr. S. Weir Mitchell about the work, he had 
got through E in rough fashion, having produced what amounted in 
bulk to about 20,000 quarto sheets. He had then changed his mind 
about printing. He had only three days a week for work, and if he 
began to print at once, the labor of proof-reading would consume two 
days, leaving only one for work on the MS, so that it would take him 
about twenty-one years to finish the work, instead of the seven on 
which he then counted. At his lamented death in November, 1914, he 
left the work about half finished, the work of collecting, however, 
having been completed. There are about 1,500,000 slips; the work 
would fill six and two-thirds volumes of 1,000 pages each. Dr. Fligel, 
it will be recalled, published a few specimens in the Matzke Memorial 
Volume, pp. 94-99 and in Anglia xxxiv. 354~442 and xxxvii. 497-532. 
He also left a mass of material relating to other ME authors, especially 
Gower, Langland, Wyclif, Trevisa, Hoccleve, and to the use of many 
Mid. Eng. words in their. earlier homes in France, Italy, and other 
Romance countries. A great deal of this material will be usable in the 
ME Dict., and the headings, as Fliigel called his descriptive notices 
of words, so far as they have been written, will prove invaluable. 

Other MS collections available include a concordance to the works 
of the author of Pearl by Coolidge O. Chapman, a Cornell graduate 
student, Miles Hanley’s concordance to the Bestiaries, extensive 
collections by the late Professor James Morgan Hart, and my own 
glossaries to Pearl and the ME poems on the Debate of Body and 
Soul. The total number of slips in the editor’s hands is now about 
1,577,750. 

Negotiations are also in progress to obtain the materials accumu- 
lated by the readers for the NED. These are in charge of Professor 
Craigie, who has every hope of success. If matters progress as we hope 
and anticipate, the end of this year should see in our hands the frst 
consignment of these invaluable materials. 

As soon as we receive the Oxford materials, together with the 
list of books read by the Oxford readers, we shall proceed to check up 
and see what remains to be done. The first thing to do will be to round 
out the collection of materials. Dr. Craigie has pointed out that few of 
the shorter texts printed in periodicals have been read for the NED, 
and accordingly a check-list of these has been made and many of them 
have already been assigned to readers. Probably a good deal remains 
to be collected from non-literary sources, such as legal documents, 
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records of one kind or another, laws in French or Latin which may 
contain English terms. The work of checklisting these sources of 
material will be pushed as fast as possible, as well as the further task 
of ascertaining whether they are available in printed form or only in 
MS. In some cases it may be that we can secufe an editor and early 
publication for some of these texts. 

Further, there should be a good deal of work done in collating MSS 
with printed texts, and the results of collations already made should 
be gone over for the purpose of making sure that no variant form of 
importance has been neglected or omitted. For this purpose the 
services of traveling scholars will be utilized as far as they may be 
offered. 

Four check-lists will be found indispensable: 1. A list of all books 
and scattered texts which have been read or remain to be read. This 
list, corresponding to that in Stratmann-Bradley pp. xli~xxi, will 
be printed in the Dict., and it may well be printed in advance also, in 
a limited edition, to make possible the detection of omissions and the 
selection of the best editions for the purpose of the Dict. 2. A chronol- 
ogy of ME materials. 3. A list of materials classified according to 
dialect. 4. A list of all the widely scattered discussions of individual 
words, especially those in periodicals, such as the notes by Skeat, those 
of Professor Wood in Modern Philology, and those of Weekley and 
Mayhew in The Modern Language Review. In compiling such a list the 
forthcoming Bibliography by Professor Kennedy will doubtless be 
of the greatest use. 

The proposed scope of the New Mid. Eng. Dict. may now be 
described. After a good deal of reflection and discussion it seems to be 
the sense of those interested that the new book should be, so far as 
possible, a complete record of every form and every known meaning of 
Middle English words (1066-1500), including proper names. Since 
Dr. Craigie is engaged on a Dictionary of Old Scots, that body of 
material will of course be left for him. Caxton should be included 
rather than regarded as early MnE. The materials in SB and Matzner 
should be included, but should be restudied instead of being merely 
copied. There should be no reprinting of illustrative sentences from 
NED except in cases where no others prove available. The period 
from the Conquest to 1300 should be represented by an especially full 
group of illustrations. Significant variants in the use of prepositions, 
conjunctions, and adverbs should be included (e.g. Poema Morale 35 
Lambeth Ms. ne scal wenne he walde, Trinity, Ms ne sal he ban he 
wolde), likewise substitutions of synonyms, and all important variant 
forms, listed alphabetically with cross-references to the type form 
under which the word in question is entered. Under each fundamental 
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word should be given (a) the various spellings by half-centuries 
(these may be designated /a for 1101~1150, 1b for 1151-1200, 2a for 
1201-1250, and so on); (b) for nouns and adjectives the classification 
as to gender and stem in OE, for verbs the ablaut-series in OE; (c) the 
etymology back to the earliest root that can be postulated, with enough 
cognate forms to demonstrate the correctness of the linguistic reason- 
ing; (d) any special evidence that may exist for the quantity of vowels; 
long vowels to be marked except in the illustrative sentences; (e) the 
fundamental meaning and in appropriate order the derived meanings, 
with dated illustrative sentences and full and exact references. 
Correspondence is invited from any persons interested in any 
phase of this gigantic undertaking. Especially will be welcomed offers 
to make glossaries of special texts or collections of special groups of 
words. Such glossaries may well be undertaken as masters’ theses, 
and the editor will be glad at any time to suggest texts which may 
profitably be made the subjects for such work. Any size of slips may 
be used up to a maximum of 6% x 4,5 in. (17.1X10.7 cm.). The 
paper should be not too thick but fairly firm. In poetry cite by line; 
in prose, by page and line. Use a typewriter or pen and ink. The 
entry should take the following form: 


hoker derision 
1205 LayamMon Brut 1730-7 pa pe king Gillomar makede 
mucchel hoker and scarn 


unhelthe illness, sickness 
a1200 Poema Morale Egerton Ms 323 Ac Ser nis hunger ne 
Surst ne died ne unhelde ne elde (Trinity Ms 327 unhalde) 


fordsceawin show forth 
c1200 Vices & Virtues 147.23 pat he mihte his gode dade 
fordsceawin pa pe he niede hadde 


For proper names no context need be furnished: 


Rouwenne 
1205 Layamon Brut 14323 (Ms Otho Rowenne) 


For the purposes of the Dict., at least, only the less common words 
need be glossed; we have plenty of illustrative material for all the 
others. The glossator should be on the watch for any unusual form 
or shade of meaning. 

All help thus rendered will be duly and gratefully acknowledged 
in the proper place in the Dictionary. 

CLARK S. Nortuup, Editor in Charge. 

Cornell University 
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ON NEWNESS IN THE NOVEL* 
By T. ATKINSON JENKINS 


No doubt you have noticed that the forms of literary pro- 
duction which show the most life today are lyric poetry, drama, 
and the novel;—and of these three, the greatest by far is the 
novel. Truly, the production in this field is now prodigious. 
A recent estimate was that the present winter season would 
see the publication in English of some three thousand works of 
fiction. The French critic, Georges Duhamel, acting recently 
as reviewer for the Mercure de France, says that for several 
years he was compelled to read between six and seven hundred 
novels annually; and this, he adds, required not only a stout 
heart and a good deal of patience, but even a good constitution, 
a certain physical resistance. A French publisher, announcing 
a new collection of novels, states that in France the novel is now 
the most “acute” (aigu) and the most “taking” (prenant) 
form of literary activity; that it dominates, at the present 
hour, the whole of modern literature. 

We must leave to others the explanation of why and how 
this has come to be. A young sociologist informs us that “the 
novel is the dominant literary form because it most adequately 
represents social values”; but, not being expert in the technical 
terms of sociology, I am not sure that I know what our young 
friend means. However that may be, along with the undeniable 
tumefaction of prose fiction, you have also noticed that the 
old magic sub-title “A Novel” is slowly but surely disappearing, 
if not from the jacket, then almost always from the title-page. 
If the book we read is not a treatise on psycho-analysis, or a 
History of the World, it is pretty sure to be a novel, and “book” 
seems to be on the way to mean “novel,” just as “fish,” on the 
coasts of Massachusetts, I am told has come to mean “cod.” 

My present theme, however, is in the query, What is there 
necessarily new in the novel? In what sense does novelty enter 
into its substance, or its technique? This is not a new question 


* The Presidential Address, delivered at the Forty-third Meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America, Harvard University, December 30, 
1926. 
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and there are many answers to it. There has always been a 
tendency to argue superficially from the words New and Novelty 
to the word Novel. Thus, already, the preface to the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles (of 1432) states that “the stuff, cut and 
fashion of this collection is [not old, like that of the Decameron, 
but] d’assez fraiche memoire et de myne beaucoup nouvelle.” 
Much more recently, Mr. J. Middleton Murry speaks of the 
“unexpectedness” inherent in the novel. Hugo Schuchardt 
saw the origin of the Provencal and Italian ovella in an answer 
to the question Was gibt es Neues? Sir Edmund Gosse, in the 
columns of the latest Britannica, informs us all that a novel 
“is a study of manners founded upon observation of contem- 
porary or recent events, in which the characters, the incidents 
and the intrigue are imaginary, and, therefore ‘new’ to the 
reader.” You will agree that this is all very confusing, and when 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence rises to add that the novel “is the highest 
complex of subtle interrelatedness that man has discovered,” 
we wish we might escape back to olden times and simpler days; 
we would fain be content with Lord Chesterfield, who thought 
that a novel was simply “a kind of abbreviation of a romance,” 
or with Samuel Johnson, who defined a novel as “a smooth tale, 
generally of love.” 

The general history of the novel from even Classical times is _ 
pretty well known—in spots; in condensed form and for the 
modern period, I have seen nothing better in recent print than 
A. J. Tieje’s article, “The Critical Heritage of Fiction in 1579,” 
with his four major streams confluent in the sixteenth century. 
I find that most instructors in English, when questioned, are 
content, in the good company of the Oxford Dictionary, to go 
back to Boccaccio and stop there. But where did Boccaccio 
get his word novella? And what did it mean to him? Will the 
history of the word itself enlighten us? 

I am aware, of course, that one of my distinguished prede- 
cessors in this office has answered this last question in the 
negative. Professor Warren wrote, in 1895: “the past history 
of the word novel [does not] aid us in discerning its present 
meaning; for its appearance as a designator of prose fiction was 
in Italy in the last quarter of the thirteenth century, when it 
meant what it does now in Italy, Spain, France, or Germany.” 
Professor Warren meant, I gather, that the English novel has 
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grown to bea very aifferent thing from the Continental nouvelle. 
This, of course, is quite true; but I wish to submit today some 
considerations in support of the idea that even in the very 
latest English novel there is something left of the pre-Boccaccian 
conception of the novella. This, if true, is'an Important fact, 
which seems to have escaped the observation of the many who 
have written on this interesting theme. 

The names of literary species are sometimes -transparent, 
like canzone, pastourelle, or farce; but they are not always so: 
witness the hitherto unsuccessful efforts to fix what was origin- 
ally meant by the terms ballade, estribot, rotrouenge, sirveniés, 
and perhaps also essai. But can we not strip the word novel of 
all its connotations, and find out by searching what it once 
denoted—the core and nucleus of its meaning? The word once 
had asoul: is that soul now dead? 

Boccaccio himself seems to have hesitated as to the name 
he would give to the Hundred Tales. In the Proemio he says: 
“Intendo di raccontare cento novelle o favole o parabole o 
istorie, che dire le vogliamo .. . . et alcune canzonette..... 7 
But, later, he continues “Nelle quale novelle ....” and this 
term attached itself firmly to the genre as it was prodigiously 
developed by his successors, by Sacchetti, and a thousand 
other novellatori. We should, however, not begin with Boccaccio, 
but look farther back: to Petrarca, to Dante, and particularly 
to the Novellino, and to the Provencal schools which preceded 
the Florentines. Surely, no one now holds with Casini, that the 
novella “is altogether an Italian genre,” however vast the sea 
of novelle—the mare historiarum—which in five centuries the 
Italians have created. Years ago, Gaston Paris stated that “the 
Italian novella is based upon the Provencal novas and the French 
fableaux”; every development of recent times has tended to 
confirm this view as correct and sound. 

We are so accustomed to the common meaning of Ital. 
novella, Fr. nouvelle(s) as ‘news’ that we have some difficulty 
in dismissing that meaning from our minds; but it is well 
known that the word also meant, in Provencal and older 
Italian, ‘a noteworthy saying, or speech’; thence, as I shall 
try to show, it passed on to mean ‘a story whose purpose is to 
relate a noteworthy saying, or speech’; from this stage we pass 
next to the novella d’amore, or dialogued lovers’ tale, in which the 
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speakers are lovers, and here, I believe, is the direct ancestor, 
the progenitor that we are in’search of. But first, let us examine 
the anonymous Novellino, the first modern Hundred Tales, 
compiled a little before the birth of Dante. 

The superscription states: “Questo libro tratta d’alquanti 
fiori di parlare ... .” it treats of flowers of speech, remarkable 
sayings, Redeblumen; the Panciatichi codex of the same work 
has a title very similar: “Libro di novelle e di bel parlar gentile.” 
And what does novelle mean here? By way of answer, let us 
have a look at the separate titles in the collection, pausing on 
numbers 33, 42, and 80. XXXIII: “Here is told a novella 
of Messer Imberaldo del Balzo. Messer Imberaldo, a grand 
castellan of Provence, after the Spanish fashion depended 
greatly in his daily life upon auguries, especially on those of 
birds. Riding one day with his company, he kept watching the 
birds, fearing less he encounter an unfavorable omen. He met a 
woman in the road and questioned her, and said: Tell me, 
lady, if you have met with or noticed, this morning, any birds 
such as crows, magpies, or blackbirds? And the woman replied: 
Sir, I did see a crow upon a willow-stump. Now tell me, lady, 
in what direction had it its tail turned? And the woman 
answered: Sir, it had its tail turned toward its rear end. Then 
Messer Imberaldo was afraid and said: Please God, I shall not 
ride today nor yet tomorrow with such an omen. And often 
was the woman’s speech (movella) noised about in Provence as 
being most original (novissima).” Thus, in this tale, the unusual 
speech of the woman, her most original reply, is the core, the 
substance, the occasion of the story. Similarly with number 
XLII: “In which a remarkably fine saying (novella) is related 
of Guiglelmo di Bergadan of Provence, how he averted the dire 
vengeance of a group of women by first acknowledging his 
offense against them, and by then saying: ‘One thing I beg of 
you, ladies, in the name of love: that she among you who is the 
most unchaste shall strike me the first blow.’ And thus he 
escaped on that occasion.” The title of this story is, to be sure, 
ambiguous: “Qui conta bellissima novella di Guiglelmo .....” 
Here is told a remarkably fine saying of William’s; or, it might 
also mean, a wonderfully fine tale about William. At this point, 
in fact, we assist at the important transfer of meaning from ‘a 
saying’ to ‘a tale containing a saying’ which is so essential to 
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the present argument. But there is no ambiguity possible for 
number LXXX: Here is told a novella spoken by Messer 
Migliore delli Abati, of Florence. This Florentine gentleman, 
who was well-dressed and could sing, and who spoke Provencal, 
had an errand at the court of King Charles in Sicily. After 
dinner, his hosts took him to the ladies, who among other things, 
showed him their apparatus for perfuming their chambers with 
the smoke of aloes and of amber. “What pleasure is there in 
that?” asked Messer Migliore; “it is a bad custom.” The crowd 
around him asked, Why? And when he saw them attentive he 
said: “The smoke of aloes and amber causes the human body! 
to lose its good natural odor, which closely resembles that of 
stale fish.” And then the cavaliers began to make a great to-do 
and congratulation over this speech (parlare) of Messer Mig- 
liore.—Here again, it is quite plain that the unexpected speech, 
the memorable saying, is the core, the substance, and the 
occasion of the story. 

The poet Dante often uses novella in the sense of ‘news’; 
much less often in the meaning that interests us now. But in 
the Inferno (xxv, 38) he and Vergil are in peripatetic converse, 
when, abruptly, they are challenged by the harsh cry, Who are 
your Whereat, says the poet, our discourse halted, Per che 
nostra novella si ristette. Norton seems to have been over- 
scrupulous in translating ‘our story stopped,’ for the older 
meaning of novella is well-authenticated. Thus, in a charmingly 
musical passage in Dante’s canzone, Poscia ch’amor (121-24) 
novella recurs in the sense of ‘discourse,’ ‘utterance’: Virtue, 
declares the poet, doth not stir up anger by her words (parole), 
for she chooses only those words which are kindly, e sue novelle 
Sono leggiadre e belle: ‘and her utterances are those of pleasant- 
ness and beauty.’ On the other hand, in Inf. xviii, 57, la sconcia 
novella means, as all agree, ‘the shameful tale,’ ‘the dirty story,’ 
and this is the later, the younger, meaning. Probably we should 
find the older meaning of ‘discourse’ also in Paradiso x, 75 
and in a puzzling passage in Petrarch’s Trionfi (iv, 72) where 
alia novella apparently is ‘the high discourse’ or ‘the lofty tale’ 
relating the victory of Scipio Africanus over temptation to 
unchastity (the source seems to be Vegetius). There are also 


1 The actual expressions used are a shade coarser than these. 
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cases in older Italian where novella means ‘uproar,’ or ‘clatter 
of. tongues’; it is the German Klatsch, or what goes on “where 
clacking housewives fume.” Finally, from Dante’s Rime dubbie 
(p. 139) I would add a passage where movella means ‘conference’ 
or, more colloquially, ‘talk-fest’: 


Quando il consiglio tra gli uccei si tenne, 
di nicista convenne 
che ciascun comparisse a tal novella. 


But it is time to give more heed to Boccaccio himself, and to 
his multiple uses of the word. 

One of the easy assertions which have done yeoman’s service 
in the past is that the English novel begins with Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde, or, back of that, with the Love’s Victim 
of Boccaccio. In this poem, as you know, young Italian noble- 
men, handsome and unscrupulous, discourse and converse 
about their amorous adventures. There is time for only two 
citations from the Filostrato: in the first (ii, 68), Griseida, 
after the departure of Pandaro, “lay all alone in the chamber, 
revolving in her heart every little word (paroletta) and every 
saying (ovella) of Pandaro, in the very form in which it had 
been spoken.” In a second passage (vi, 30) the fair Cressid, 
importuned by Diomed, repulses his advances with the words, 
“J am in trouble, and am in no humor for talk (novella) of that 
sort.” . 

As to the Decameron, two whole days of ten tales each are, 
as you remember, given to stories whose raison d’ére is an apt 
reply, a witty retort, a ready repartee: these twenty, then, are 
real novellas of the more primitive type. If you will read the 
_ Decameron entire—more people had heart for that undertaking 
when books were fewer—you will note that exactly 99 of the 
100 contain direct speech in the first person: dialogue or con- 
versation is prominent throughout. The single exception is 
Tale II, 4, that of the merchant Ruffolo: here some speech is 
reported indirectly, in the third person. In the every-day 
lingua parlata used by Boccaccio, entrare in novelle and entrare 
in parole are interchangeable expressions; so are dopo molie 
parole, dopo molte novelle. In the unsavory tale of the two 
young husbands of Siena (VIII, 8) at the climax, Spinelloccio 
(issuing from the chest where he has been a prisoner) senza 
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far troppe novelle (without wasting time in words, without 
discussing the matter) spoke and said: ‘Zeppa, we are quits....’ 

In the older Cento Novelle antiche, Boccaccio had found a tale 
(the 88th) which is headed: Qui conta una bella novella d’amore. 
It was this restriction of the type to love-stories which appealed 
so powerfully to the sensual Florentine. He wrote the Hundred 
Tales, he tells us, “as a succor and refuge for ladies in love.” 
The French translation of 1414 was carried to England before 
1439; Englished in part in 1566, as a whole in 1620, “Bocas in 
cent novellys” was fully launched upon the English world at 
the same time as Shakspere’s plays. 

Thus we have been working toward the proposition that the 
word novella, as Boccaccio found it, meant to him a tale which, 
as its main justification, had either a remarkable (memorable) 
saying, or speech, or else an interesting dialogue or conversa- 
tion: or, less positively, that direct quoted speech in the first 
person was to him always an important part of the technique, 
a part of the form. 

Before looking to the Provengals for the ultimate origin of 
_ this literary genre, we may note that the same series of meanings 
which we have just found in Italian occur also, with tolerable 
frequency, in Old French. In passing some of them in review, 
I shall be careful to leave out the many cases where ambiguity 
is possible. This uncertainty exists, for example, in three pas- 
sages in the Chanson de Roland (vv. 55, 412, 3747), although in 
one of them (the last) ‘the plea and the novels of Ganelon’ can 
hardly mean anything but ‘Ganelon’s trial, and his two replies 
when accused’: these are the speeches of the traitor at bay, 
and they are among the high lights of the poem. A large number 
of other Old French passages was examined. Some of these 
contain the verb noveler ‘to gossip,’ ‘to chatter,’ as in Garnier’s 
rimed Life of Becket, written soon after the murder; the editor, 
Professor E. Walberg, renders noveler by ‘jaser,’ ‘raconter.’ 
Other romances have the phrase Que ferote longes noveles? 
interchangeable with the common Que vos feroie plus lonc conte? 
or Que vos ferote longe rime? ‘Why should I weary you with 
much talk?’ It is the Latin Quid plura? Quid recurram singula? 
The returning foot-soldier, limping home from the crusades, 
brought with him plenty of tales of adventure—et quorum pars 
magna fui—and gave rise to the proverb, De longues teres, 
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longes novelles, Long journeys, long stories. This Spruck appears 
in Tobler’s collection of the Sayings of the Common Man; 
we might render it Big trip, big talk, for it is glossed: 

Cil qui d’outre mer vienent 

Granz paroles maintiennent .... 
The historian Joinville, after two sections of reminiscences of 
Saint Louis, reproducing a tri-partite conversation with that 
King, continues: Et ces nouvelles vous ai-je contees, pour ce: 
que vous veez la grant humilitei de lui. And I cannot resist 
including another (somewhat earlier) instance from the lively 
and realistic fableau of the Rustic who, by his much speaking, 
beat his way into Paradise:? 

Dying without benefit of clergy, a proletarian soul is pained 
to find, upon its arrival above, that the tone of the heavenly 
precincts is distinctly aristocratic and exclusive: No rustics 
allowed here, seems to be posted. Saint Peter, about to eject 
the intruder, is surprised by being told roundly that he has no 
good right to the keys: Did you not thrice deny our Lord? 
Peter is put to shame; he is replaced by Saint Thomas, who fares 
no better: Thomas, Thomas, are you not he that disbelieved 
unless you saw (sic) the wounds of Christ? It is the turn of 
Saint Paul: What! cruel man, do you think I don’t know you? 
You who stoned Saint Stephen, a fine saint you are! The dis- 
comfited three then appeal to the Lord himself; they report that 
“the villain has vanquished us by his talk (parole).” And the 
Lord said: “I will go in person and will hear this talk of his 
(sa novele) myself.” Whereupon the rustic, laying aside his 
impertinence, earnestly pleads his honest and charitable life; 
in the end, he is allowed to remain, for, says the Lord, “Thou 
knowest how to make the most of thy verb.” Parole, novele, 
verbe are here synonymous. 

And, later, we find a charming Roundel by Christine de 
Pizan,’ written no doubt before the tragic early death of her 
husband, and coming down the turbid flood of time like a 
blossom fallen upon the stream: 

Si souvent vais au moustier 
C’est tout pour veoir la belle, 


2 Dou Vilain qui conquist le Paradis, in Sechs alifrz. Fablels hgg. von Gerhard 
Rohlfs. Halle: Niemeyer, 1926. 
$7, 172. 
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Fresche com rose nouvelle; 
D’en parler n’est nul mestier: 
Pourquoi fait on tel nouvelle 
Si souvent vais au moustier? 


If I often go to mass 

I only go to see a fair, 

Fresh as rose on summer air. 
People have no need to gas: 
Why is all this talk and blare 
If I often go to mass? 


We can trace this meaning of nouvelle well into the sixteenth 
century in France, and even across the channel to England. The 
heroic Palissy, at one of the low points of his disastrous fortunes, 
before he had recovered the great secret of the Italian enamel, 
complains of his friends and neighbors: “Instead of comforting 
me, they gave me maledictions; my neighbors said I was 
naught but a fool, that I might have gotten more than eight 
francs from the work I had wasted; and all these speeches 
(nouvelles) were added to my sufferings.” And elsewhere in the 
same memoirs: “None came to may assistance, but, on the 
contrary, they made fun of me, and said: ‘He richly deserves 
to die of hunger, because he neglects his trade.’ All these 
speeches (nouvelles) came to my ears as I passed through the 
streets.....” So in one of Ronsard’s best-known Sonnets 
pour Héléne (ii, 42), and also in the Essais of Montaigne (I, xix): 
here, I think it is plain from the context that the essayist is 
remarking upon how seldom among men the talk turns upon the 
subject of death: “People go, they come, they putter about, 
they dance: about Death, not a word said (nulles nouvelles) ;4 
all that (continues Montaigne) is very fine, but wait! When 
Death arrives, what torments, what outcries, what excitement, 
and what despair overwhelms them.” Although the Dictionaries 
seem to be silent, novel has also meant ‘speech’ or ‘talk’ in the 
English law-French of a few centuries ago: here is a legal 
definition of Eavesdroppers, in Wm. Rastall’s Les Termes de la 
Ley, originally of 1547: “Eavesdroppers are such people as 
stand beneath walls or windows by night or day in order to 

4 Mr. George B. Ives’ rendering of nulles nouvelles by ‘no thought’ is passable, 


but in my opinion does not quite hit the mark. The old Cotton-Hazlitt had 
‘and not a word of death,’ which is better. 
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hear things said (novels) and to carry them to others and make 
strife and debate among their neighbors: these are bad members 
of the commonwealth .... and are to be punished.” The 
English translator, it is true, rendered the word by ‘news,’ but 
precisely there he missed much of the point. 

The development of meaning along this line proceeded so 
far in Old French that novele could at times mean ‘tongue’ or 
‘language’: novele grizoiche is ‘the Greek tongue,’ so used 
twice in the well-known Ysopet of Lyons. It would be more 
important could we find the word in the sense of ‘short love- 
story, with plenty of dialogue.’ Kristoffer Nyrop remarked, 
in speaking of the modern French nouvelle, that the meaning 
‘historiette’ was borrowed, in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, from (Italian) novella: “it was at that period (he 
continues) that the Italian ovelliert were known, translated and 
imitated in France.” But I am not so sure: the word and the 
thing may both be native French in France. In the prologue to 
Crestien’s Yvain, some believe Li un racontoient noveles may 
mean ‘Some were tellers of tales,’ surely a fit entertainment for 
royal Arthur’s court. In Dolopathos (twelfth century), one of 
the Seven Sages announces: Je sat dire maintes noveles, Et 
aventures viez et noveles, with the interesting collocation of 
“novels” and “adventures” so frequent in seventeenth-century 
English. Quite as plainly, in the Tournoi de Chauvency, written 
in 1285, in eastern France: a lady asks the poet-author to seat 
himself at her side and to give her some of his novels, “de ses 
nouvelles . .. . des plus belles et des mieux dites.” Into modern 
French much of this older meaning has persisted: a nouvelle 
is distinguished from a roman not only by its comparative 
brevity, but it is commonly a love-story and realistic dialogue is 
much in evidence. Alphonse Daudet, in sending to Boston in 
1885 his (?) dialogued love-tale, La Belle-Nivernaise, termed 
it ma nouvelle. Professor Dargan defines a nouvelle as “a long 
short-story, of a more realistic type than the conte,” and with 
this definition, which has value also I believe for modern 
German, we may rest content. 

In Old Provengal, it is common knowledge that both novas 
and novellas, in addition to ‘news,’ meant ‘conversation,’ ‘wordy 
dispute,’ ‘bavardage’; aver novas was ‘to converse’; novas de 
forn signified the daily gossip at’ the town bakery; metre en 
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novas, like Italian mettere in novella, was ‘to make a person talked 
about,’ hence ‘to make sport of.’ But both movas and novellas 
also meant ‘roman,’ ‘nouvelle,’ ‘conte,’ ‘récit,’ and to separate 
the two meanings—no doubt because in the beginning they were 
unseparated—is at times by no means easy. But I will attempt 
to cite, from well-known sources, one example each of novas 
and novellas in the sense of ‘speeches,’ and one example each of 
the same words in the sense (as seems to me tolerably certain) 
of ‘dialogued tale.’ In Flamenca (5230 ff.)—which, by the way, 
is among the many works which have been called the first 
modern novel—the servant Margarida urges her mistress 
Flamenca not to have a long courtship, “as those idle ladies do 
who feed their good lovers with little deceptions, until the men 
abandon their suits from pure boredom, so irritated® are they 
at the ladies’ speeches (xovas).” Somewhat later than Flamenca, 
in one of the rimed books of etiquette for girls, Amanieu de 
Sescas advises young ladies what to do in case a suitor is tongue- 
tied or otherwise annoying: demandatz-li novelas, ‘put him a 
question which will require an answer,’ such as, Which women 
are the more beautiful, the Gascon ladies or the English ladies? 
and if he says ‘the Gascon ladies,’ take the other side and defend 
the English; and if he says ‘the English,’ tell him he is mistaken: 
thus you will get—and keep—him going. A second passage in 
Flamenca has novas in the sense of ‘novel’: at least, all the 
editors have so rendered it. The poet, after a digression, says: 
But let me now bring you back to my story: Pero a mas novas 
vos torn (v. 250). Very striking, lastly, is the interchange of 
novas and novellas, both in the sense of dialogued-tale, in 
Raimon Vidal’s Castia-Gilos. Here is a versified fabliau, an 
ancestor of the Ecole des Maris, full of lively adventure and 
pungent dialogue. At the end, the King, Alphonso VIII of 
Castile, twice thanks the joglar for Jas novelas just recited, and 
in his next breath he calls them Jas novas. Thus it is, that if the 
didactic Bertran de Parizot (late thirteenth century) in an 
Ensenhamen for minstrels, speaks of “las novas de Tristan” as 
a part of the repertory of a joglar, it will not be pressing matters 
too far if we find in the expression something of the older mean- 
ing and understand ‘the dialogued-tale of Tristan’; as a matter 


5 Reading, with the MS, escug, from escoire (Levy). 
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of fact, in what Tristan story are there not abundant dialogue 
and speeches in grand plenty? One of the troubadours, Peire 
Bremon, was dubbed Ricas Novas, a nickname not far from the 
modern Snappy Stories; when Guillem Augier took refuge in 
Italy from the fury of the Albigensian wars, he was there sur- 
named Novella, apparently because he was a ready teller of 
tales. The two words seem to be in one sense equivalent: both 
indicate a professional diseur of tales in verse or in prose, with 
no necessary implication of authorship. 

In the Provengal period I have found thus far but one text 
(and it is all the more precious) in which novella, in the singular 
number, is used of a love-tale. Serveri of Gerona, writing about 
1250, certainly before 1276, states that his patron, King 
Jacme I of Aragon, to whom most of the troubadour’s own 
Provencal verses are dedicated, was himself the author of a 
beautiful razo d’amor: 


E dits altre noveyla, 


Raso d’amor molt beyla... .® 


But whether this lost novella d’amore was in verse or in prose, we 
are not, alas, informed. With this possible exception, all of the 
Provencal novas (or novellas) thus far spoken of were in verse: 
they were novas rimadas, a genre which is prolonged in Catalonia 
long after the decline of Provengal letters. If now we turn to 
the Old Provengal tale in prose we shall be entering upon the 
last stage of this journey, for the connection between the 
Provengal razos and so-called Biographies of the Troubadours 
on the one side, and the oldest Italian movelle on the other, is 
very close indeed. 

The researches of Thomas, Jeanroy and Bertoni have made 
it clear that Gaspary was right in basing much of early Italian 
literature, both verse and prose, upon its immediate predecessor 
in date, the Provencal. We have some 111 Biographies, so- 
called, of the troubadours; some of these are veritable nouvelles 
and some are veritable fabliaux; they belong in date between 
1225 and 1300; many of them were surely written in Italy, and 
a majority of the MSS were written there. Love-tales and love 
situations are prominent: we have before us a part of the 
favorite reading of the youthful Boccaccio. We remember, 


® Suchier, Denkmdler, I, 269. 
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too, that Francesco da Barberino, who lived at Florence and 
died at the beginning of the Great Plague of 1348—the same 
pestilence that drove Boccaccio’s ladies to the higher grounds of 
Fiesole—this Francesco had traveled and lived in Provence, 
and was the author of a book of choice novels—Flores novel- 
larum, Fiori di Novelle—which, unhappily, has not come down 
to us. But we know that the book contained tales with subjects 
like the following: The troubadour Raimon de Miraval relates 
that the cruel death inflicted by the Count of Flanders upon 
my lord Raimbaut, one of his cavaliers, had no other cause 
than a sigh which this knight had allowed to escape in the 
presence of his master’s wife, the Countess. And the same 
Book of Choice Novels contained tales which the author 
attributed to Peire Vidal, to Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, to Folquet 
de Marseilles, to Raimon Jordan. As to the content and form 
of the Biographies, Zanders classifies two of them as not quite 
perfect or typical Boccaccian tales, and six as quite perfect 
specimens of the novella as practiced by Boccaccio. In these 
six, the main figures are: Guilhem de Balaruc, who quarreled 
purposely with his lady to see whether the joy of reconciliation 
would equal that of his first conquest; Jaufre Rudel and the 
Countess of Tripoli (a tale too well known to need an outline) ; 
Jausbert de Puycibot, whose verse and biography have just 
been published by a member of this Association;—it was this 
Jausbert who, it was said, came upon his neglected wife when 
he visited a house of prostitution; Lanfranc Cigala, a story of 
conflict between the duties of hospitality and the claims of 
lady-service (and note that thus early in the history of the 
novel the scene has been transferred from the street to the 
human soul, to use Mrs. Wharton’s excellent phrase); Raimbaut 
de Vaqueiras, a cautious and roundabout declaration of the 
poet’s love for Beatrix, sister of Boniface, his patron; lastly, 
Guilhem de Cabestanh, whose famous tale of the Eaten Heart, 
the Herzmdre, is prominent among the “old, unhappy, far-off 
things,” and was used by Boccaccio himself (IV, 9). As to the 
Herzmire, it is now agreed that the versions of this tale as 
found in the Decameron and in the fourth redaction of the 
Biography, derive from a common Provengal source. Version 
IV in the Provengal is a veritable jewel of a novella d’amore; 
Stendhal perceived this, he who in 1822 modernized the lan- 
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guage and inserted it entire in his book De l’amour (Ch. lii). 
It is, truly, with its double tragedy, a complete novel; as Lang- 
fors says, “tout un roman trés détaillé.” 

But most of this is common knowledge and is slightly beside 
our point: the question is, Does direct speech or dialogue figure 
in these immediate antecedents of Boccaccio to an extent 
that would remind us of the old equations, novella = ‘memorable 
speech or saying,’ and movelle=‘speeches,’ ‘fiori di parlare,’ 
‘Redeblumen.’ In a word, are they dialogued tales? The answer 
is, Yes: in all six of those mentioned above as most typical, 
dialogue not only figures, it is a prominent and a conscious 
element of the writer’s technique. The conversations, often 
invented “out of the whole cloth” or based on the scantiest of 
phrases in the poet’s verse, are delicately worded ‘and true to 
life; they carry us into the same atmosphere and technique as 
that northern-French masterpiece Aucassin and Nicolette, that 
eternal delight of the artist in letters. Both Awucassin and 
Guilhem de Cabestanh are typical novelle, love-stories with abun- 
dant dialogue; so, in fact, without exception, are all the tales 
included in the two well-known French collections of Moland 
and Héricault, from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

I will now leave it to others more expert in these matters to 
determine whether or not we should be right in affirming that, 
historically considered, Dialogue, and especially Lovers’ 
Dialogue, has been a stable feature of the novel since modern 
fiction began; that we cannot eliminate actual talk (lovers’ 
talk especially) from the novel without denaturing the venerable 
tradition of more than six hundred years. There are, in fact, 
plenty of novels which are all talk: Henry James tried the 
roman dialogué, and the French have known it from Diderot 
down to Abel Hermant and Roger Martin du Gard, our con- 
temporaries; Spain’s exiled Unamuno sometimes suppresses 
narrative altogether and develops his story in dialogue. But 
expert opinion is against this latter vagary: the author had 
best have made it a play from the beginning. Mrs. Wharton 
thinks that “Dialogue should be reserved for the culminating 
moments, and regarded as the spray into which the great wave 
of narrative breaks in curving toward the watcher on the shore.” 
Elsewhere Mrs. Wharton adds that “dialogue, that precious 
adjunct, should never be more than an adjunct, and one to. be 
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used as skilfully and as sparingly as the drop of condiment which 
flavors a whole dish.” But it is difficult to see why, if the dia- 
logued parts are really the culminating moments, they need 
be classified as adjuncts. If we are historically-minded (as in 
these days we are much exhorted to be) we recall that at the 
beginning, in the Italian novella, the narrative did but prepare, 
set off, and interpret the memorable speech; the speech itself, 
heavily charged with emotion—love and hate, pathos and 
despair, or merely wit and malice—was the nucleus, it was the 
red-silk thread around which the steel wires were wound and 
woven into the cable. And if the steel wires were tense and 
taut, if they hummed with truth, the cable might withstand 
the pull and weight of the centuries. 

“All mankind loves a lover,” remarked Emerson. Yea, 
and all humankind loves a pair of them, and would fain listen 
in on their talk, especially at moments of high tension. Of 
course, we can listen too long and get too much: Barrie’s 
Tommy and Grizzle, with their eternal parade and analysis of 
“your love” and “my love” produce a slightly sickening effect 
upon the middle-aged pére de famille, however much they may 
please the daughters of Cornelia. But, undoubtedly, “the 
passion renews the world,” and Mr. D. H. Lawrence, writing 
about proper subjects for novelists, is right in saying that 
“the great relationship for humanity will always be the relation 
between Man and Woman: the relation between man and man, 
woman and woman, parent and child, will always be sub- 
sidiary”—important, but subsidiary. The pursuit of one sex 
by the other (far be it from me to decide which is oftener the 
pursuer) is the subject-matter of perennial interest; in the 
readers of the literary treatments of this ever-new matter, 
there is an eternal curiosity as to exactly what was done and 
what was said. When the main crisis arrived, What did he 
actually say? What were his exact words? What did she 
actually reply? What were her exact words? Who has not 
noticed a good raconteur (of either sex) at work: how infinitely 
important are the precise words, emphasis, intonations em- 
ployed! How the piquancy is lost if the critical speech is 
bungled! In this case it is indeed a fact that the truth is in a 
nuance. | 

We need a history of Dialogue, and of its réle in the Greek 
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novel, the medieval prose-romance, the prose pastoral, and in 
the Italian novella. One central chapter would treat of Lovers’ 
Talk, and this if written might be of some use to the fevered 
contestants for the great money prizes which are now too 
much the fashion. Should Lovers’ dialogue possess ardor, 
warmth, sincerity? Yes, indeed. Should the speakers be 
eloquent? Not, perhaps, in Nordic countries; but here the 
Latins excel: they love to be prodigal of the “Mediterranean 
verb,” as Daudet calls it, to astound us by their verbal resource 
and fecundity. From the oldest Italian Contrasto down to 
Frédéric Mistral’s Chanson de Magali, the Romance poets have 
loved to expand and embroider the speeches of the ardent 
suitor. So, you remember, in Rostand’s Cyrano: Roxane, 
closing her eyes: Oui, parlez-moi, d’amour. The tongue-tied 
and slow-witted Christian: Je vous aime. Roxane: C’est le 
théme. Brodez, brodez.... .” 

Lovers’ Dialogue should be authentic. This has been well 
understood from the beginning: only when such fevers as 
euphuism or theatricality or over-subtlety have been endemic 
has the truth been obscured, and nothing quite equals a genuine 
conversation in approaching to immortality. Why are Jane 
Austen, George Borrow, Alexandre Dumas pére (at 1 fr. per 
line, however short) and the prodigious Balzac well-nigh 
perennial in public favor? Something is due to the amazing 
veracity of their talk, to the astounding authenticity of their 
conversation. “By what other means,” asked Henry Bordeaux 
recently, “can you come nearer to the truth?” Direct speech, 
he continues, “creates that atmosphere of credibility, of believ- 
ableness, which Paul Bourget rightly advises novelists to pursue 
above all things, so that the reader may remain, without 
suspecting it, the prisoner of the fiction.” 

Fourth (and last), the lovers’ dialogue, to be perfect, must 
have originality, freshness, novelty; and, with this word, notice 
that we have completed the circle and have returned to our old 
friend the Latin adjective Novus, with its extension NOVELLUS: 
these words, already in Classic times, meant ‘unusual,’ ‘un- 
common,’ ‘the very latest,’ as well as merely ‘new.’ 

Let us now attempt to resume what has been said at such 
length. The Latin-Romance word Nova (with its variant 
NOVELLA), originally a neuter plural like FoL1a, had, among 
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other related meanings, that of ‘a speech showing originality’— 
one that was “different,” hence one that was memorable, 
repeatable, available for public or private entertainment. It 
was, then, not only in answer to the commonplace What’s 
new? but oftener rather as the excited offering of one person 
to another, Have you heard the latest? what So-and-so said? 
that a novella was first retold and put into circulation. A 
pair or a suite of interesting speeches, when repeated with 
success, were novas, or novellas, and these became part of 
the repertory of professional entertainers. They were either 
(to express ourselves now in the Provencal tongue) xovas 
rimadas, artfully retold and elaborated in verse, or there was a 
single novella, with a frugal setting of prose narrative. Both of 
these types were certainly prominent in the reading of the 
youthful Boccaccio, for they are plentiful in the Conti d’anticht 
cavaliert, in the French fabliaux, above all in the Novellino, 
and in the “biographies” and razos of the Provengals. Boccac- 
cio’s favorite type was the novella d’amore, at first in verse and 
then in prose: this special form he adopted with predilection 
and delight, and, as the fruit of years of labor, he produced 
what Schuchardt has called the first modern book. 

Guy de Maupassant, a competent judge in the matter, said: 


“Les mots ont une 4me..... La plupart des lecteurs, et 
meme des écrivains, ne leur demandent qu’un sens. II faut 
trouver cette dme..... ” The soul of the word is its denota- 


tion, the word stripped of its connotations. The soul of the 
word novel, the thing in its essence, was, and may still be, a 
speech, dialogue, or string of speeches, distinguished for fresh- 
ness and originality—for newness in that sense. The venerable 
tradition of this literary species, as developed in the modern 
languages, leads us back through Italy to France, to the sunny 
South, to the land of 


Dance and Provengal song 
And sunburnt mirth.... 


where the now proud art of prose fiction in the vernacular had 
its birth, had its modest, its humble renaissance. 

I should be glad if this brief essay in word-history might 
stimulate further investigation and inquiry, and lead to the 
more complete clarification of the whole matter. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast was held in the Lobby of the Stanford Union, 
Stanford University, November 26-27, 1926. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Executive Committee met at 10 A.m., present: Professors Lin- 
forth, Noyes, Martin, McCown, Bell. The Committee approved the 
program as printed. The following nominations were presented: 


Miss Dorothy C, Schilling, Ph.D., Department of English, Bakersfield Junior 
College. 

Mr. Truman L. Donoho, Instructor in Modern Languages, State Teachers 
College, San José. 

Mr. E. O. Eckelman, Professor of German, University of Washington,Seattle 

Mr. Wm. M. Green, 2203 Atherton St., Berkeley. 

Mr. Henry D. B. Soule, 1020 Broadway, San Francisco. 

Miss Winnie D. Lowrance, Berkeley Apartments, Berkeley. 

Miss Frances Theresa Russell, Associate Professor of English, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Leavitt O. Wright, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 

Mr. Garland Greever, Ph.D., 2647 Cedar St., Berkeley. 

Mr. C. H. Bissel, Ph.D., Instructor in French, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Miss E. L. Buckingham, Assistant Professor of Public Speaking, Stanford 
University. 

Miss Nesta Thompson, Ph.D., LaJolla. 


Those named were elected to membership in the Association. 

The Committee decided to move an amendment to Art. IV, Sections 
1, 2, 3, of the Constitution, to correct the rates of membership in 
accordance with the arrangements now in force with the M.L.A., and 
now pending with the A.P.A. ($4.30, M.L.A. Probably $4.30, A.P.A. 
Probably $7.60, membership in both.) 

The Committee resolved to recommend San Francisco as the next 
place of meeting. 

The status of the funds in the treasury was considered, but no 
action was deemed necessary. With regard to the remission of dues 
to members temporarily absent on leave, the Committee voted nega- 
tively. 

The Treasurer was authorized to issue a check of $10 to the local 
Committee on Arrangements at Stanford, for janitor service, etc. 

Committee adjourned. 

CLAIR HAYDEN BELL, Secretary. 
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The first session of the Association was called to order by President 
Linforth at 10:30 a.m. The minutes of the last meeting were approved 
as printed in the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, and in the Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. 

The Secretary reported a gain of 21 members during the last year, 
and a loss of 8. The names of newly-elected members were announced. 
The following communications were then read: 

1) Invitation to the Association from the office of the President of 
Stanford University to hold its annual meeting this year at Stanford. 

2) An invitation from the Tourist Association of San Francisco 
offering the Convention Auditorium in San Francisco for the meeting. 

3) Notification from the Secretary of the A.P.A. of an increase in 
membership dues in that body from $3.00 to $4.00. 

Notification was given of a motion by the Executive Committee to 
amend Art. IV, Sections 1, 2, and 3 of the Constitution, correcting the 
rates of membership as detailed above; this motion to be acted upon 
next year. 

The Treasurer rendered the following report for the year 1925- 
1926, which was referred to the Auditing Committee: 


RECEIPTS 
From former Treasurer, W. L. Schwartz............0.008- $145.79 
216.48 
“ 29 members M.L.A. and A.P.A.... 2... ccc cee eee 196.70 
#35 GNP iis noi ted wa nee tata ace as 194.00 
“ 86 we WA ate rtedtre ere e bh Oiale Goa wle ues 370.20 
“  8life or eastern members........... 0.00 cceeeecees 7.30 
“ interest, savings bank.............2cccecececceees 8.74 
$1139.21 
EXPENDITURES 
Treasurer: 
Postage and EXpresS...... cece cece cece cect ee etee eae $ 8.10 
Printing notices and stationery.............ceceeeeees 9.00 
Clerical belo acnisics eased es cd ooehanesteore eee 2.00 
Pilipe Doxincusat oc th cxwanes ts ererassetiieteeeeeues 2.10 
Adjustment of overpaid subscription................6. 3.50 
Secretary: 
Postage and telephone... .......... cece ce eccceececes 8.00 
Envelopes and postage. ........ csc ce ccec sc ccceecce 6.90 
StenOPraplehsct 5x60 teia ots nwa nehond aes 6.50 
Filing Dox and Cards vga ig oe te eee wena lees 2.50 
PNUD NOUCES 4 ui esas Gee chew ek i ei eiue tenes 5.55 
Printing 275 programs and return cards..............+. 83.50 
For 114.M.L.A. memberships...............cecceeceeees 379.20 
For 84A.P.A.memberships.............cccceecceeceecs 210.00 


Balance in bank and on hand ($1.00 check)...............- 412.36 


$1139.21 
C. C. McCown, Treasurer 
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The following committee appointments were made by the President: 


Nominating: Professors Cooper (1 yr.), J. T. Allen (2 yrs.), 
MacKinlay (3 yrs.). Temporary alternate, Hol- 


brook. 
Auditing: Professors Bailey, Allen, and Dr. Potter. 
Social: Professors Foster, Espinosa, Fay. 


The remainder of the morning session was devoted to the reading of 
papers, with about 45 members in attendance. 

The second session was called to order by Prof. George R. Noyes, 
who presided during the reading of the annual presidential address by 
President Ivan M. Linforth. The President then took the chair and the 
program was followed as printed. A few minutes were devoted to 
business in the middle of the program. The Executive Committee 
suggested San Francisco as the meeting place for next year, referring 
the matter to the body with a desire for an expression of opinion. 
After some discussion, and upon motion by Professor Paschall, a 
written ballot was taken as to preference between San Francisco and 
the University of California. The count showed a vote of 38 to 5 in 
favor of the University of California. ‘There were 43 members in 
attendance. 

The third session was called to order by President Linforth, with 
some 33 members present. The report of the Nominating Committee 
was received, and the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot for the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 


President: Henry David Gray 
Vice Presidents: Rudolph Schevill 
Ernest W. Martin 
Secretary: Clair Hayden Bell 
Treasurer: Chester C. McCown | 
Executive Committee: The above named officers and 
George R. Noyes 
Aurelio M. Espinosa 
Edward G. Cox 
William Diamond. 


The Auditing Committee reported its approval of the Treasurer’s 
report, whereupon it was approved as read. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the authorities of Stanford Uni- 
versity and to the Stanford members for the hospitality shown to the 
Association. The balance of the forenoon was devoted to the reading 
of papers as listed, and to their discussion. Adjournment was taken 
at 12:15 P.M. 

CLAIR HayDEN BELL, Secretary. 
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PROGRAM 


FirST SESSION 
Friday, November 26, 10:30 A.M. 


“A Report on Bibliography of the Utopian Theme in Literature,” by 
PROFESSOR FRANCES THERESA RUSSELL of Stanford University. 
“A Possible French Text Book by Robert Browning,” by Dr. A. LIONEL 
STEVENSON of the University of California. ji 
“Goldsmith’s Conception of America in Relation to Eighteenth Century 
Philosophical and Scientific Theories,’ by Dr. BENJAMIN BISSEL of the 
University of California, Southern Branch. 
“Dr. Johnson as Representative of the English Middle Class,” by Pro- 
FESSOR Percy H. Houston of the University of California, Southern 
Branch. 

SECOND SESSION 


Friday, November 26, 2:00 P.M. 


Annual Address of the President of the Association, PROFESSOR IvAN M. 
LinForTH of the University of California: ‘Some Aspects of Religion in 
Herodotus,” 

“Counting by Scores,” by Dr. HERMANN J. WEBER of Berkeley, California. 
“Hothouse Words versus Slang,’”’ by PRoFEssoR G. KENNEDY of Stanford 
University. 

“The Classical Element in the Works of Edwin Arlington Robinson,” 
by PrRoressor H. R. FarrcLouca of Stanford University. 


. “One Measurable Basis of American Culture,’’ by PRoFESSOR Howarp J. 


HAtt of Stanford University. 
“Henry Irving’s Faust in America,” by PROFESSOR HowarRp W. CHURCH 
of Pomona College. 


THIRD SESSION 
Saturday, November 27, 9:30 A.M. 


“Carlyle as Interpreter of Goethe,” by PRoFESSOR WM. Dramonp of the 
University of California, Southern Branch. 

“Rhetorical Balance in Chaucer’s Poetry,’’ by PROFESSOR Mary A. HILi 
of Whitlier College. 

“Certain Aspects of Thomas Mann’s Zauberberg,”” by PRoressor E. O. 
ECKELMANN of the University of Washington. 

“The Travel Literature of the Eighteenth Century in Great Britain,” 
by PRorEssoR EDWARD G. Cox of the University of Washington. 
“‘Character Change in the Elizabethan Drama,” by PROFESSOR WILLIAM D. 
Briccs of Stanford University. 

“To sono amore angelico (Par., xxiii, 103),” by PRoFEsSSOR HERBERT D. 
AUSTIN of the University of Southern California. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


“‘Shakespeare’s Sound Comic Sense, Revealed in King Henry’s Rejection 
of Falstaff,” by Dr. MARGERY BAILEY of Stanford University. 
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18. “The Development of the Essay in English,” by ProrEssor Louis WANN 
of the University of Southern California. 

19. “The Eclecticism of Rabelais,” by Proressor N. H. CLemeEnT of the 
University of California, Southern Branch. 

20. ‘The Question of Personal Caricature in: Le Monde ov l'on s’ennuie,’’. 
by PROFESSOR WM. LEONARD SCHWARTZ of Stanford University. 

21. “Costumes and Properties in Shakespeare,” by WILLIAM MAXWELL of 
the State Teachers College, Santa Barbara. 
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